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India in Home Polity 


JULY-DEC. 1928 




Chronicle of Events 


1 July 

2 July 

4 July 

7 July 


8 July 
10 July 

13 July 


10 July 
18 July 


July 1 9 28. 

28 8th Season of (.lie 'Surma Valley Conference at Sylhet urged the boycott 
of Simon Commission and supported the Bardoli Satyagralm movement. 

do. In view of the Government announcement that the question of appoint¬ 
ing a Committee to co-operate with the Simon Commission will come up 
before the Bengal Council on the 9th July, representative meetings and 
associations all over Bengal urged upon the elected members of the Council 
to stand solidly together and defeat the Government motion. 

do. Mr. Chamanlal’s resolution censoring the British Labour party for 
co-opera'ing witb the Simon Commission disallowed in the Br. Common¬ 
wealth Labour Conference, necessitating the withdrawal of the Indian 
delegates, 

do. The Bardoli Satyagraha—The policy of Bombay Government to leave 
the re-assessment of Agricultural land and the enhancement of revenue in 
the hands of individual and irresponsible officers at Bardoli with no 
effective check on them strongly condemned by all India both in press 
and in platform. 

Sind Muslim Political Conference held at Karachi under Dr. Alam. 

First Conference of the British Section of the League against Imperalism 
held in London. 

ill). Terrible Bailway smash at Bclur, E, I. Railway resulting in the death of 
21 passengers including the driver and injury to about 32 persons. 

do, Bengal Council—Government motion lo the formation of a Simon Com¬ 
mittee carried—Swarajist amendment for postponing the appointment 
negatived. 

do, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, Labour member of the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion apologised lor tin libellous remarks ho made against the Tatas 
accus ng them as the worst employers in the world. The speech caused 
great resentment among the Indians and was strongly criticised both in 
preSB and platform. Writs of libel were issued against him and resigna¬ 
tion was demanded of Lira from the Commission, 

At the Anglo-Indian Association Luncheon held in London, Lord Meston 
urged that Anglo-Indians should adopt the view-point of the minority 
which, by virtue ol being so, bad its rights and privileges—in other words 
they should not identify with Indiana styling themselves as Statutory 
Indians. 

do. Labour troubles at the Fort Gloucester Jute Mills, Bowreab,—Police 
opened lire wounding 28 Bengali aud Oriya workmen. 

do. The Bardoli Satyagraha—High hopes were entertained of a settlement 
of the long-protracted Bardoli struggle as a result of the Conference 
between Urn Governor of Bombay ami tbe deputation of the peasants, but 
to the disappointment of ali afier a free and frank discussion of the 
conditions i f agreement for about three hours the Conference ended in 
a fiasco The deputationists put before the Governor the most modest 
demands of the suffering peasants which were not accepted. Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel, leader of the deputation, wanted (a) A judicial 
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enquiry by a non-official committee (b) Restoration of forfeited lands 
(c) Compensation for lands which were sold (d) Release of persons 
convicted in Satyagralia cases and (e) Reinstatement of Talatis and 
Patels who had resigned. The Governor persisted in the condition 
that the people must pay or deposit the enhanced assessment to a third 
party pending the result of rc-enquiry and he also refused to restore 
forfeited lands. As regards Judicial enquiry His Excellency wanted it 
to be done by a Judicial Officer or Revenue Officer. These knotty 
points were not settled and the Conference broke up without success, 

(Belur Train Smash—Two damage suits for five lakhs each filed in the 
%igh court by the Secretary of State and the East Indian Railway 
against the “ Forward ” of Calcutta. 

19 July ’28 General Strike on the S, i. Railway—At midnight all gangmen, coolies 
and p lintsmen appeared before Station Masters and placed before them 
their lamps and keys and peacefully went away saying that they could 
no longer work on low wages. 

23 July do. The Bardoli Satyagraha—Addressing the Bombay Council, H, E. the 
Governor gave an ultimatum of a fortnight to the Satyagraha leaders to 
agree to the Government proposals by plainly telling them that there 
could be no enquiry unless revenue was paid off and in default the 
Government would not hesitate, to take any step to suppress the campaign 
of civil disobedience. The pronouncement racoivod with a keen sense of 
resentment throughout India—On tire Rame day in the House of Commons 
replying to a question, Ear) Winterton lent bis full support to the 
Governor in launching coercive measures. 

28 July do. 4th Anuual Conference of Bangiya Janasangha held in Calcutta under 
Sj. Mobini Mohon Das—The President traced the miseries of the 
people to ignorance and foreign yoke and said that no improvement in 
the conditions of the masses could be expected till Swaraj was established. 

30 July do. Consequent on the big Ganapati procession in Bangalore, a party of 
Moslems attacked Hindus with lathis and swords and there were also 
gunshots injuring 80 Hindus. 


August 1928. 

1 Aug. ’28 Eighth Death anniversary of Lokraanya Tilak observed throughout India 

with due solemnity and reverence. 

Bombay Council—Morion to elect a committee to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission carried. 

2 Aug. do. Debate on Indian affairs in the House of Commons initiated by Mr. 

Johnston, a Labour member. 

3 Aug, do. Bengal Council—Personnel of Members of the Bengal Simon Committee 

announced. 

6 Aug. do, End of Bardoli Dispute—Honourable Settlement announced by a Bombay 
Government Communique ordering enquiry into the enhancement of 
revenue. 

9 Aug. do, Third Congress of the Labour and Socialist International held at 
Brussells —Mr. Cluuuaiilai’s exposition of British Labour’s hypocrisy, 

13 Aug, do, Bardoli Victory Day celebrated at Surat with pomp and pageant 
According to the terms of settlement all Satyagrahi prisoners were released 
and Talatiea reinstated. 

15 Aug. do. Opening day of the autumn session of 0. P, Council—Governor in his 
opening speech to the members gave them the choice of electing a com¬ 
mittee to co-operate with the Simon Commission or refuse to do it. 
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IS Aug, ’28 C. P, Council-Resignation of Mr. Deshmukh, tlio Minister, announced, 

19 Aug. do. Toe World Youth P' ace Oongroa held in Holland—Mr, Nalinakahya 

Sanya) delivered ail clrqueut speech on behalf of India. 

21 Aug. ’28 1). & 0. Council—Government motion to elect a committee to co-operate 

with the Simon Commission carried -Swarajist amendment demanding a 
Round Table Conference rej cted. 

25 Aug. do. Niw Ministry with Mr. Uagbavcndra Kao formed in tint Central 

Provinces. 

28 Ang, do, A! -Parties Conference to discuss the Nehru Committee Report opened at 

Lucknow in an atmosphere of unprecedented toleration aDd goodwill 
un Icr tlio. Pn sid ncy ol Dr. Ansavi. 

29 Aug, do, Al -Pan,ice Conf.veneo at Lucknow after long discussion adopted the 

Dominion Status without restricting the liberty of other political parties 
wh)8e goal was complete independence. Pt, d.rwaharlal Nehru, whose ideal 
was complete independence dissociated himself from the resolution and 
put up his grounds in clear terms, Sj. Subhat) Chandra Rose, a signatory 
to the Report, in a speech said that lie did not believe in Dominion 
Stans but approved it as a preliminary step to independence. 

30 Ang. do. The, Independence, for India League formed at Lucknow by tho signatories 

of the statement on independence at the All-Parties Conference. 


September 1928. 

3 Sept, ’28 Opening Day of the. Madras Council—Official motion to elnot a com¬ 
mittee to Co-operate with the Simon Commission carried in the teeth of 

Swarajist opposition who walked out in a body after their amendment 
had been rejected. 

■1 Sept, do. Opening Day of the autumn session of (lie Legislative Assembly at 
Simla—Mr. (j P. Singh's adjournment motion to repudiate the malicious 
attaeir on the President by the “ Times of India,” Bombay. 

5 Sepl. do. Presn ent Patel’s statement, in the. Assembly on a separate Assembly office, 

ti Sept, do. In tie Assembly President Patii’a ruling restraining the introduction 

of Public SaB ty Rill on the objection of Pundit Motila] gave rise to 
sinister propaganda in British Press—Tho Simla correspondent of the 
11 Dai y Telegraph” cabled the following:—“It is difficult, to find a 
more conclusive evidence of India’s unfitness for Belf-rule than in tho 
example given in the Assembly to-day. The decision given by the Hon. 
Mr. l’atel is regarded as illogical to say least and ic was strongly 
suggested that it was duo to the pressure on behalf of party interests." 

7 Sept, do, “It will be suicidal for India to accept. Dominion Status as tbe goal for 

Dominion Status can never be tantamount to sovereign independence ” 
declared Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, a former President of the Congress. 

8 Sept. do. Ladies of all shades of opinion and representing every Women’s Sooiety 

ol Bengal accorded unanimous support; to the Child Marriage and AgB 
of Consent Bills in a crowded meeting in Calcutta under tbe presidency 
of Lady Mnklrerjea. 

10 Sept, do. Government taken by surprise on the Public Safety Bill on Pandit 

Matilai’s point, oi order. 

Sir John Simon’s cable to tbe Viceroy to constitute tbe Central Com¬ 
mittee—Assi rrsoly members’ challenge to the Viceroy demanding dissolu¬ 
tion ot Die Assembly and a general elect ion on ttic issue involved. 

11 Sept. do. Opening Day of tho autumn session of the Council of State at Simla, 
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13 Kept, ’28 Exciting debate in tlic Assembly on (be Coastal Traffic Bill—Sir James 

Simpson's miau attack on Mr. HBji, 

The Long drawn Labour strike at Jamshedpur brought to a satisfactory 
close by the intervention of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose—Nearly 70 per 
cent of the strikers rejoined work. 

14 Sept, do, Startling disclosures made by tlie Simla correspondent of the “ Pioneer " 

implicating officials in a campaign of vilification and insinuations against 
tha impartiality of the President of the Assembly—This was brought to 
the notice of the President by Pt, Motilal Nehru on the floor of the House. 

15 Sept. do. Motion for a .Select Committee on the Public Safety Bill carried in the 

Assembly, 

17 Sept, do. Government of India’s despatch on the constitution of a new Assembly 

office issued—Secretary and not President In be the head. 

Opening Day of the autumn session of the Madras Council. 

18 Sept. do. U. P, Council official motion to elect a committee to co-operate with the 

Simon Commission carried after (he Swarajists and Nationalists bad 
left the Chamber in protest. 

20 Sept, do. In an article in the “ Daily Telegraph" Trot. Itushbrook Williams, 
Late Director of Public Information, Government, of India, wrote that 
the motive behind the Princes’ claim for independence was to provent the 
contagion of nationalism catching the subjects of their states. 

22 Sspt. do. U. P, Council,—Mr. Chintamoni’s motion of " no-confidence ’’ on tho 

Ed uo ation Minister carried by tbo casting vote of the President amidst 
Sw ar ajist and Nationalist cheer's. 

All Bengal Students’ Conference bold in Calcutta under the Presidency 
of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In the Assembly Mr. Omar made an important statement on tho 
relations between the Chair and the IIousc and the Government. As 
Leader of the House be expressed regret for tbo expression of certain 
official members impugning the conduct of the President and assured 
both the President and the House that them would be no recurrence. 

The Assembly Congress Party removed the ban placed on members in 
regard to attendance at levees at Viceregal Lodge, 

23 Sept. do. Str Tej Bahadur Hapru in a statement in connection with the recent speech 

of Maharaja Bikaner on the position of Indian PtiDccs repudiated tho 
suggestion that the T.ucknow Confluence was actuated by a spirit of 
hostility against the Princes. 

24 Sept, do. In the Assembly the motion fur tho considciation of the Public Safety 

Bill as amended by the Select Committee was put to vote and defeated 
amidst SwaTajist and Nationalist cheers by the casting vote of tho 
President—Government intimated not. to proceed with the Bill this session, 

25 Kept. do. In the Assembly President Patel's bold Btand as upholder of parliament 

tary and popular liberties in cancelling the passeB to tbo “ Times of India’’ 
and “ Daily Telegraph ” correspondents. 

28 Sept, do. Communal riots—At Surat when the Ganapati procession was passing by a 

mosque a fracas took place between the Hindu processionists and Moslems 
who objected to mnsic and the situation took a serious turn when police 
fired six shots killing two and injuring about one hundred—Similar trouble 
arose at Nasilt where stones were thrown at a mosque but the intervention 
of police arrested ca unities—Another occurred in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
over the burial of a Moslem and an affray took place between Sikbs and 
Moslems in a Gurdwara. 

Punjab Peasants' Conference held at Lyallpur protested against the 
Trades Disputes Bill declaring strikes illegal, 

29 Sept. do. Tunjab Political Conference held at, Lyallpur UDrier the Presidency of 

Lala Dunichand urged withdrawal of British guardianship and the goak 
of India being complete independence. 

The Indian Christians of Bengal in a meeting in Calcutta under the Chair¬ 
manship of Principal J. R. Bannerjea whole-heartedly supported the Nehru 
Report and urged recall of the memorandum of the All-India Chriitian 
Conference submitted to tho Simon Commission, 
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October 1928. 

1 Oct. '28 The Independence for India League for tbe province of Bengal published 
1 heir manifesto as well as their provisional programme of action and 
invited the public to offer constructive suggestions and criticisms. 

At the Labour Conference, Birmingham Mr, Broekway’s motion lo refer 
back the Parliamentary Report on Labour participation in the Bimon 
Commission rejected by a huge majority—Mr. Macdonald in reply 
showed lire imperialist mettle by declaring that the Parliamentary Party 
will not take instructions from any outside body, 

4 Oct. do. Bombay Mill Strike, called off following a seven hours’ conference bet¬ 
ween representatives of the niiliowners and the joint strike committee 
—Government consented to appoint a committee to inquire into the condi¬ 
tions. Pending the publication uf the report the rates and wages of 
March 1927 were to be paid. 

6 Oct. do. Maharaja Malmmdabad opposed the proposal to hold an AiJ-Partiea 

M uslim Conference and declared that the Nehru Ueport was the only 
feasible basis of workable constitution without barm or prejudice to 
any community, section or class of the Indian people. 

7 Oct. do. In connection with Local Government elections in Rangoon, the Burma 

People’s Party issued manifesto stating that the policy of the party is the 
attainment of full responsible Self-Government for Burma as a separate 
unit within the British Commonwealth. 

8 Oct, do. Express train bomb explosion near Maaraad in Bombay Presidency. 

11 Oct. do, Second landing of tho Simon Commission in Bombay who left the same 

evening by a special train for l’oona. 

Giving evidence hutorc tho Ago of Consent Committee Mr, Amavnalb Dc.lta 
said that an alien Government had no right to enforce social legislation. 
Ail social evils would end with the. advent of Swaraj and India would 
bo a paradise to Ifv« in. 

12 Oob do. Arrival of the Sirnou Commission at Poona—The city in complete Hartal 

and there were hostile demonstrations and continuous cries of “shame” 
and “ Simon, go back ” from a crowd of 10,000 people under the lead of 
Messrs. Nariman and N. C, Kclkar, 

111 Oct, do. The Delhi Provincial Political Conference rucl at Meerut under the Presi¬ 
dency of Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The All Bengal Moslem Youngrm n’s Conference field in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Dr. Skahidulla resolved to banish commnnalism from 
the country and co-operate witli the Hindus in spreading education 
among the.fr community. 

At tho Woikers’ and Peasants* Conference held at Meerut, Mr. K, N. 
Sa:igal, the President, gave a statistical account- of the miseries of Indian 
labourers and workers and said that the Viceroy’s pay meant food for 
8,000 workes. 

14 Oct. do. Prof, T. L. Vaswani’s fascinating address at the Bebar Students’ Conference 

at Matihari—“ Youth is “ Sakti; Build future on the ancient ideals of 
India." 

15 Oct. do. First public sitting of tho Simon Commission at Poona—Mr. Turner, Chief 

Secretary of the Bombay Government, examined, 

18 Oct. do. Lord Birkenhead resigned Secretaryship of India and Viscount Pee^ 
appointed his successor, 

22 Oct. do. Annual srseion of the Sikh League met at Gujranwala under the Presi¬ 

dency of Sardar Kharak Singh. 

23 Oct. do. Bomb outrage at Lahore during the Dusscvab celebration—3 died and 

49 injured, 

26 Oct, do. Death of the Uon’ble Mr. S. R, Dae, a successful advocate, an honest 

politician anA a distinguished member of the Government of India, 

Indian demonstration against Labour Party’s betrayal at Limehousc, 
London. 
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27 Oct. ’28 Assam Students’ Conference held at Tczpur under the presidency of Mr. 

T. It, Phookan, 

Agra Provincial Hindu Conference hold at Etawah under the Presidency 
of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Sind Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Sukkur under tho Presidency 
of Maulana Hussein Ahmad Sahib on this and the next two days, gave 
qualified support to the Nehru Report demanding reservation of scats in 
Moslem majorities. 

U. P. Political Conference met at Jhansi under the Presidency of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

29 Oct. do. Serious llindu-Moslem riot at Kalipalayam, Dt. Tirupur—Trouble arose 

over the election of a Hindu Temple near a public well used by Maho- 
medans. 

30 Oct, do. Arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore—Mad orgey of police in 

indiscriminately assaulting Lala Lajpat Rai and other leaders of the 
boycott procession near the railway mation. 


3 Nov. ’28 

i Nov. do, 

17 Nov, do, 

20 Nov. do. 

21 Nov, do. 
26 Nov, do, 

29 Nov. do, 


November 1928. 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting held in Delhi under tho Presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Ansari—Mr. Iyengar's resolut ion on complete independence 
carried without any opposition, 

The Independence for India League met in Delhi—Draft constitution 
and ru'ee formed. 

Tho U, P. Muslim All-Patties Conference hold at Cawnporo under the 
Presidency of Maulana Shaukat A!i—The President condemned the Maha- 
(jabbft activities and complained that the Hindus and their leaders had 
for soma years past been unfair to the moslcm community, 

Passing away of Lala Lajpat Rai. tho true patriot and trusted seivan k 
of the people, at Lahore—Death was due to the beating ho received at th e 
hands of the police on the day of the arrival of the Simon Commission. 

The Andhra Provincial Conference mot at Nandyal under the Presidency 
of Mr, C. Doraiswamy Iyengar. 

Presiding at a Political Conference at Mangalore, Mr, K, P. Nariman 
declared that the British Raj was originally based on the object of 
exploitation. It continues to-day, he said, on the same base motive and 
it will continne to be actuated by the same consideration so long at it 
continues in this land. 

Tho annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee hold in Calcutta on this and the next day under the Presidency of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 

Punjab Council—Nationalist members abstained from attending bb a 
protest against Government attitude regarding tho police aBsault which 
hastened Lala Lajpat Rai’s death. 

In the Commons, in reply to a Labourite question whether Ear) Winterton 
would enquire into tho circumstances of the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the Under-Secretary refused to hold any further enquiry as no evidence 
had been produced to show that death was due to police blowB, 

Lala Lajpat Rai Day observed throughout India snd glowing tributes 
were paid to the great patriot at public meetings held all over India on 
this Eolemn occasion. 

Police atiack on boycott processionists ttt Lucknow on the eve of the 
arrival of the Simon Commission—Pandits Jawaharlal Nehru and Govioda 
Ballabh Pant received lathi blows. 
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80 Nov. do, A number of Students were hurt in a clash at Lucknow where the 
students had gathered with black Hags to “ welcome" Sir John Simon 
and the members ot the Commission. The Students refusing to move were 
charged by the Police and mounted sowars with batons injuring a large 
number including Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


December 1928. 

U Dl-c. ’28 The Seventeenth Beliar Provincial Conference met at Patna under the 
Presidency of Mr. Anugraha Narayan Singh. . 

12 Dec. do. Beiioua riot in Bombay mill area—As a sequel to the faction fight bet¬ 
ween two rival labour camps (here was a not in mill area when police 
opened lire in which nine were killed and fifty injured. 

19 Dec, do. Opening Day of the Winter Session of the U. P. Council—Mr. Chinta- 

moui’s motion o( censure on the police for indiscriminately assaulting 
boycott processionists at Lucknow carried. 

14 Dec. do. Addressing the Annual Conference of the European Association Mr. 

Gavin Jones maintained that in any future Government in India, it 
would ho unwise to transfer the police to the Central Government or a 
Miuister responsible to the legislature. 

1C Dec. do, Mr. I. P. Saunders, a European Police officer, shot dead at Lahore 

while leaving his office--Motive attributed to be political. 

17 Dec, do. Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers ot Commerce opened by the 

Victroy in Calcutta. 

18 Dec. do. As » rejoinder to the attack on European capitalists by Indian nations* 

lists, Sir George Godfrey said at the closing seBsion of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta : “ Let me say that we are not 
disposed meekly to hand over the rich prizes which wa and our fathers, 
with so much risk, expenditure and labour, have created and developed 
to the benefit alike, of the inhabitants of India, tbe Indian exchequer and 
ourselves." 

Ninth Mission of the All-India Trade Union Cougrees hold at Jharria 
under the Presidency of Mr. M. Daud. 

20 Dec. do. Twenty arrests made in Lahore consisting of students and Congress 

workers in connection with the death of Mr, l. P. Maunders, 

The va6t and brautilul Congress Exhibition arganitxl by its able Secretary 
Mr, Malit.i Banjau Saikav opened by Dr. Ansari on tho Exhibition ground 
amidst a distinguished gathering. 

21 Dec. do. Posters were tumid on the wall# of Lahore city, purporting t-0 be from 

the arsassin of Mr. Saunders, offering a reward of Bs. 5,000 for his own 
apprehension in addition to any rcwaid that might be offered by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ariival l’t, Matiia) Nehru, the President-Elect, of the Congress, in 
Calcutta— l hirty-four wuite horses, ridden by picturesquely-garbed 
post.i inns in pink and green, hauled the Mower-docked chariot in which 
l’t. Nehru rode through the strcels of Calcutta to the Desbbandbunagar, 
A salute of 101 rockets was fired as the President-elect stepped out of 
his carriage and cheer upon cheer waB given by his ardent followers 
bo'h aside, and outside the station and tlm streets. 

Meet;ng of the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee in Calcutta 
broken down by some rowdies who nrsaultcd members and damaged 
hooks and papers of the Committee. 

Eirst All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party Conference met in Calcutta 
under the Presidency of Mr. Sobnu Singh, 
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’28 The Central Kbilafat Committee, which met on this and the next three 
days in Calcutta, broke up amidst uproarious scenes. 

In an atmosphere of serenity aud solemnity the All-Parties Convention 
met in Calcutta under the Presidency of Dr. Ansari. 
do. Tho Bengal Muslim All-Parties Conference, held in Calcutta under the 
Presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim, urged Federal Dominion Status and uni¬ 
cameral legislation. 

do. The All-India Kliilalat Conference met in Calcutta under the Presidency 
of Manlana Mahomed Ali—The Mauiana on his mission to Islamise the 
world. 

Third Session of the All-India JYouth Congress held in Calcutta under 
the Presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

The All-India National Social Conference met in Calcutta under the 
Presidency of Mr. M. R, Jayakar, 

do. Twentieth Session of the Ail-India Muslim League met in Calcutta nnder 
the Presidency of Maharaja of Mahmudabad and continued till tho next 
6 days. The League decided to boycott the All- Parties Muslim Conference 
held at Delhi, 

do. First All-India Socialist Youth Congress held in Calcutta under the 
Presidency of Ft. Jawaharlai Nehru. 

Tho All-India Women’s Social Conference met in Calcutta under tho 
Presidency of H. U. Tho Junior Maharani of Travancore. 
do. Fifteenth Session of tho Ail-India Christian Conference held at Madras 
under the Presidency of Revd. J, O. Chattel jea. 

Second annual meeting of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Cone 
merce opened by II. E. the Viceroy in Calcutta, 
do. Opening Day of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta under the 
Presidency of Pt. Matilal Nehru. 

do. Second Day of the Congress—Labour demonstration of twenty thousand 
workers and peasants in the Congress panda]. 

Eleventh Session of the National Liberal Federation met at Allahabad 
under the Presidency of Sir Ohimanial Sutalvad. 

The Uindustban Scvadai Conference met in Calcutta under the Presidency 
of Mr. Subhae Chandra Bose. 

do. Third Day of the Congress—'* If yon will help me and follow the pro¬ 
gramme 1 have suggested, honestly and intelligently, I promise that 
Swaraj will come within one year, ’ declared Mahatma Gandhi in his 
final appeal to the Congress, The delegates adop ed his compromise 
resolution in favour of Dominion Hiatus. Mr. Bose’s amendment demand, 
ing complete independence was rejected. 

The Muslim All-Purlics Coufereuce at Delhi under the Presidency of 
H. H, the Aga Khan. 



The All India Spinners Association. 

AN NU A L R K P 0 R T F OR 19 2 0-2 7 . 

' 1 ’he followin'/ am extracts from the annual import of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, for the year 1920 - 1927 , issued, from Ahmalabad :— 

The period under report is the second year of the Association’s existence. The 
year may be said to be one of general progress. The progress is to be marked not 
so much in the increased figures ofkhadi production and sale although such progress 
is also to be found in some of the provinces, but rather in the improvement in the 
quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of the organisations in 
the several provinces were, in the main, directed during a large part of the year, as 
also in the evolving of disciplined organisation in some of the less organised provinces 
and the bringing of all their centres under a proper system of business efficiency. 
Generally speaking, there is a wider recognition of the efficacy of the Charkha to solve 
one of the most important problems of econo nit: India, viz, the enforced idleness of 
the peasantry for a large part of the year. 

Ganduiji's Tour.: 

In spite of a severe breakdown in health, Mahatma Gandhi toured through many 
provinces and went through a strenuous programme of collection of funds and propa¬ 
ganda which has had the most beneficial results in stimulating interest in khadi and 
has given a considerable impetus to the movement in the provinces he visited. Apart 
from the funds collected and the increase in the demand for khadi, that usually 
accompanies his vis t to any part of the country, there has been the more permanently 
beneficial result of removal of misapprehension as to the real nature and import of 
the khadi movement bringing home to the mind of large numbers of people the true 
economics of the spinning-wheel anil the consequent enlistment in favour of the 
charkha of the sympathies of large classes’ that had stood so far unaffected by the 
movement. In some provinces, as for instance, IJchar and C. P., the ministers and 
officials made their contributions to the collections. Every one of the Indian princes 
whose territories Mahatma Gandhi visited showed the greatest hospitality and evinced 
great sympathy with the object of the movement and, while some of them made per¬ 
sonal contributions to the khadi fund, others have even begun active steps in promo¬ 
ting the cause in their own States. 

Financial Position. 

The total capital in the hands of the Association during the year under report was 
JO G 5 ' 599 ' 4 ‘°' We had mentioned in our last report some provinces whose assets had 
not been transferred to ns. Of these the Association has this year taken over the 
assets of Burma and Karnatak, which are as under 

Burma, Rs. 23,575-5-4 ; Karnatak, Rs. 13,989-6-4 l A- 

Of the others, practically all the available assets in Sind have been realised and it 
only remains for the accounts to be closed. C. P. Hindi work has been definitely 
closed and the assets arc being realised. Andhra liquidation work, however, is still 
unfinished. Of the lakh and sixty thousand advanced 10 Andhra, only Rs. 98,096-3-3 
had been realised up to the end of September. The rest lies in the form of outstan¬ 
ding debts, for the realisation of which sieps are being taken. 

Production and Sale. 

It would appear from a perusal of the figures that, while there has been a conside¬ 
rable progress in the sates, tH e production figures stand at very much the same level 
as in the last year. The progress in sales is indeed even more remarkable than would 
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appear at first sight. For while last year's figures involved som? amount of dupli¬ 
cation of account of inter-sales between organisations in the same province, this year 
the figures given represent absolutely net sales so far as provinces are concerned, 
although there is still the duplication due to inter-provincial sales. 

But even as regards production there is more progress than one would imagine 
from a perusal of the figures. There is one factor to be considered in a comparison of 
the figures of the year under report with the previous. There lias been a general 
reduction in the prices of khadi in several of the provinces, for example Tamil Nad, 
Andhra, Behar, Punjab, Ajmer and Bengal. The ruling prices in Tamil Nad during 
nine months of this year were about 7 to 8 per cent less than those of the previous year; 
in the case of Punjab, Ajmer and Andhra the reduction was 9 per cent while in Behar 
it was to per cent. If we take this into consideration it will be seen that the total 
production in the country has really increased by nearly two lakhs. 

It must, however, be admitted that the progress in this respect ought to have been 
and was expected to be much larger. The shortage is due to the operation of factors, 
some of which at least could not be anticipated. The communal disturbances, which 
are poisoning the fountain of national life have not left even the khadi movement un¬ 
touched. Bengal and Punjab where die disturbances have been the greatest have, it 
will be seen, recorded a decrease. The efforts made by the Ehadi Pralisthan to¬ 
wards the Improvement of the quality of yarn and of weaving had a temporary effect 
of reducing the production for some time. In Punjab, the private organisation at 
Batala did very little work this year and its output for the whole of the year amounted 
only to Rs. 3445 as against over 30,00 a last year. The Guzerat fall is partly accounted 
for by the dislocation of the work caused by lire floods in July last. The decline in 
Behar figures is explained by the fact that owing to shortage of liquid cash due 
to accumulation of stock in the beginning of the year, yarn sufficient to last for the 
slack season from April to June could not be previously stocked. The fall in these 
provinces this year has been more than made up by the progress of the other 
provinces, especially Ajmer, Tamil Nad, U. P. and Utkal. 

Prices. 

While improvements are being effected in the quality of the goods, continuous 
efforts are also being made at the same time to reduce die ju ices of khadi. We have 
traced in our last year’s report the fall in khadi prices since 1922 in some of the 
provinces. This year also there has been a general reduction of prices in many 
provinces. Ajmere lias reduced the price of its standard price of 16 yards by 6 to 8 
annas a yard. In Andhra the price of ordinary khadi has been reduced on an average 
by one anna per yard and that of fine khadi by two to four annas. Punjab has re¬ 
duced the price of its standard cloth of 27” by 0-0-6 per yard. In Tamil Nad the prices 
were reduced by 7 to 8 per rent in January last, but owing to the abnormal rise of 
cotton prices at Tirupur, in September, the price of khadi had to be raised to the level 
of last year. 

Municipalities and Local Boards. 

Before concluding the report it is necessary to refer to two matters. In the two 
previous reports mention was made of a number of municipalities and other local 
bodies that have evinced interest in the movement. It is now found that some of the 
bodies mentioned in our last report have not been able to put their resolutions into 
effect. Principally has this been the case in regard to the removal of octroi on khadi, 
which requires the sanction of the loral government concerned. In the Mysore State 
most municipalities have exempted khadi from octroi duty. Some of the bodies in 
Madras could not give effect to their resolution to introduce spinning in their schools 
because of the G. O. which was in full force till recently prohibiting the introduction 
of spinning except where facilities for weaving also are provided. In Behar although 
at first the Local Government accepted the Legislative Council resolution in favour 
of the introduction of spinning in schools their later explanation on the subject has 
practically nullified the resolution and discountenanced the efforts started by several of 
the local bodies in this matter. Regarding the use of khadi for municipal and board 
purpose from the information received it is found that the resolutions passed by the 
bodies in this respect are in most cases recommendatory. Only a few of the bodies 
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mentioned in Appendix F to our last report have sent any precise information in this 
respect in answer to our inquiries. 

Of the local bodies that come to our notice this year as taking keen interest in 
the khadi movement special mention must he made about the municipality of Chanda 
in C. P. This municipality has been giving a yearly grant of Rs. 500 for khadi pro¬ 
duction in the town of Chanda since 1922 and uses only pure khaddar for the uni¬ 
forms of its employees. It has also recently resolved to exempt hand-spun and hand- 
woven khadi from octroi. The resolution is awaiting the sanction of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. The District Board of Belgaum may also be mentioned in this place. It 
has sanctioned a grant of Rs. 500 to develop khadi in famine areas of the district. 

Spinning in Schools. 

Of the several bodies that have introduced spinning in their schools the Bezwada 
Municipality from the information available, shows the best record of progress. The 
Municipality has this year introduced taklis in addition to charkhas and the report 
states their is a good deal of improvement both in quality and the quantity of the 
yarn produced. Of the ot hers the work done by tire Municipalities of Guntur, Tiru- 
pati, Lucknow, Bcrhampur, Ahmerlabad, and the District Boards of Muzaffarpore, 
Balasore and Saran may be mentioned as showing promising result. Madras, 
Nellore and few olheis have made a beginning. The Nellore Municipality specially 
is showing considerable interest in the matter. It has sanctioned Rs, 1,000 as expenses 
for introducing spinning in all its 30 elementary schools and has also sanctioned a 
further sum of Rs. 1,000 for the introduction of khadi weaving in its middle-schools. 
It may also be noted that this municipality is using khadi for the uniforms of its 
employees and for the use of the in patients in the Ghosa Hospital conducted by it. 
The Allahabad Municipality and the Benares Municipality, which have deen showing 
a good record in this respect during the last two years, have not supplied us with 
their reports for the year. 

Indian States. 

The other matter that needs mention is the increasing interest that is evinced by 
some of the Sates. The Chief of Sawantwadi and the Royal Family of Cochin made 
personal contributions to the Khadi Fund on the occasion of Mahatmaji’s visit to their 
territories. But tl ere have been more permanent results also. Sawantwadi and Gowa- 
lior have intruduetd spinning in their schools. Sawantwadi has also sanctioned a 
grant towards the expenses of an experimental production centre that has been started 
at Kamler. Mysore has begun production in right earnest under direct management 
and has borrowed tire services of an experienced worker from the Association for 
organising the work. The Khadi Exhibition at Bangalore, organised by the Asso¬ 
ciation in July, winch furnished valuable lessons and created the proper atmosphere 
was helped with a grant from the State. Its Department of Industries is running 
a khadi production centre at Badanval, 20 miles from Mysore city, and it is reported 
to be a very successful experiment and the Government is intending to increase the 
allotment in order o further expand the wotk. If all the Indian States can be per¬ 
suaded to follow the example of Mysore and take active steps in the promotion of this 
movement, a wide field for khadi activity will be opened and result of far-reaching 
importance can easily be achieved before many years arc over. 

Conclusion. 

Looking to the history of the movement since its inception and the progress made 
so far, it may now be said with a measure of confidence that the charka has gained 
a secure footing in the country. Very few indeed are now found to deny that the 
spinning wheel has .1 real place in (he national life and economy of India at least in 
the immediate future. No one who has ever argued against the charka has been able 
,to put forward in its place any other supplementary occupation which can be imme¬ 
diately taken up by the millions of the country, will serve the object in view and 
promise result of at least equal magnitude in the near future. If, indeed, as Dr. 
Mann of the Bombay Agricultural Department recently declared, the empty stomach 
is the greatest obstacle to progress in India, the khadi movement which is intended to 
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give a supplementary occupation to semi-starved peasant families must appeal to all 
the patriotic devotion in the country. There is indeed a distinct movement of opini¬ 
on in favour of khadi. But any large progress in the work itself will depend upon the 
capital that the country can place at the disposal of the cause. The statement at the 
end of the last year’s report that the Association’s financial position has got to be 
strengthened if it is to extend in any appreciable degree its activities in the coming 
year’s remain equally true to-day ; for indeed we have barely touched the fringe of 
the problem. Above all more and more of private capital and enterprise should flow 
into the movement. It is true that khadi will yield but a very limited profit. But 
surely there must be enough people in this country who realise the importance, from 
at least the economic and the humanitarian point of view of the charkah movement 
and will be content with a small profit in the service of the toiling millions of the 
land. There is no doubt that these ends will be achieved if those in the country who 
are more fortunately circumstanced by reason of wealth or education realise their 
duty by the country and especially the poverty-stricken mass of the population. If the 
active and steady support of politically minded India can be assured for some more 
years at least to this movement which Mahatma Gandhi has called the “one true 
national Yagna” to-day, it will not belong before the essential objects of the move¬ 
ment are realised. It can be safely asserted that the measure of time will be in exact 
accordance with the measure of such support. 

The Revised Constitution. 

The Draft Constitution, proposal by Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. C. 
Rajagopalachariar, and Babu Rajendra Prasad for the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, which was circulated amongst the members of 
the Executive Council of the Association and was also published in 
the papers, was considered by the. Council of the. Association at its 
meeting held at Wardha on the 18th and 19th December 1928 
and was finally adopted with slight amendments. The following is the 
amended Constitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association :— 

1. Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert organisation 
for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar and whereas experience has 
shown that such development is not possible without a permanent organisation, 
unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, political changes or political bodies, an 
organisation called “The All-India Spinners’ Association” is hereby established with 
the consent of the AU-lndia Congress Committee, as tin integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent existence and powers. 

2. (a) The said Association shall consist of members and associates and donors 
hereinafter defined and shall have a Board of Trustees who shall also be the Gover¬ 
ning body of the Association. 

(b) That the said Board of Trustees and Executive Council shall consist of the 
undermentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for life, provided they continue 
to be A class members of the Association, and three other persons who shall hold 
office for one year elected annually by the members of the Association from among 
its A class members provided that for this purpose no one who has not been on the 
rolls continuously for two years at the time of election shall be entitled to vote. 

Names of members of the Board of Trustees and Executive Council :—(t) 
Mahatma Gandhi ; (2) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; (3) Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari : (4) Sjt. 
Gangadhara Rao Deshpande ; (5) Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya ; (6) Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel ; (7) Sjt. Jawaharlal Nehru ; (8) Sjt. Manilal Kothari ; (9) Sjt. Satis Chandra 
Das Gupta ; (10) Babu Rajendra Prasad ; (11) Sjt. S. G. Banker; and (12} (kept 
vacant). 

FINANCE 

3. That the funds and assets now held by the All-India Spinners’ Association and 
its various branches shall vest in the Board of Trustees who shall also be the Executive 
Council of the Association, and they shall hold the same for the purposes of the 
Association. 
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4. The Council shall have the right to raise loans, to collect subscriptions, to 
hold immovable property, to invest funds under proper security, to give and make 
mortgages for the furtherance of hand spinning and khaddar, to give financial 
assistance to khaddar organisations by way of loans, gifts, or bounties, to hold or 
establish schools or institutions where hand spinning is taught, to help or open 
khaddar stores, to establish a Khaddar Service, to act as agency on behalf of the 
Congress to receive self-spun yarn as subscription to the Congress and to issue 
certificates, and to do all the things that may he considered necessary for the fur¬ 
therance of its objects, with power• to make regulations for the conduct of affairs of 
the Association o: the Council and to make such amendments in the present constit¬ 
ution, as may be considered necessary from time to time. 

5 - Any vacancy in the Board of Trustees and Executive Council occur¬ 
ring by reasons of resignation, death or otherwise, shall be filled up by the 
remaining membe rs from amongst A class members of the Association, provided 
however the person appointed in place of life member shall be a member for life 
while the person appointed in place of a member elected for the year shall he a 
member for the remaining period of the term. 

6. Four members shall form the quorum ior a meeting of the Roard of Trustees 
and Executive Council. 


7. All decisions shall be taken by a majority of votes. 

8. The Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations 
and fees, whether in cash or kind, and of expenditure. The books shall be open to 
public inspection and shall be audited by competent auditors every 3 months. 

9. The Roard of Trustees and Executive Council shall have a central office. 
They shall elect a Secretary and Treasurer from among their number who shall 
each hold office for, . years. 

to. All persons desirous of becoming members of the Congress shall send their 
yarn subscriptions to the Central Office with particulars in the following form : 

To the Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association. 

Sir,—I enclose herewith .... yards of yarn . 
subscription to the National Congress. I am I 
j . . . ^Congress Committee. My age is . 
is. 

Date. 

Signature.., 

(Please sign legibly and if a woman, stafe whether married or unmarried ) 

♦Give name of the Congress Committee. 


in weight spun by me, being my 
wish to become a member of tbe 
My occupation is . . . My addres 


it. Upon rece pt of the subscription the Secretary shall examine the quantity 
and quality of yarn and if found satisfactory shall send to the Congress Committee 
concerned a certificate in the following form : 

“This is to certify that.....of..has sent to the A. I. S. A.yards 

of yarn being subscription for membership of the Congress for the year.in. 

Congress Committee of....P, C. C.” 

A duplicate of the certificate with signature of the Secretary shall be sent to the 
sender of the yarn. 

12. The Central Office shall keep a separate ledger containing a list with full 
particulars of all yarn received by the A. I. S. A. for membership of life Congress. 


MKMIiEttSHll' 

13. There shall be two classes of members of the Association, A and B :— 

(i) The A class shall consist of persons above eighteen years of age and habi¬ 
tually wearing khaddar who deposit regularly from month to month with the 
treasurer or any agency duly appointed thereto by the Council 1,000 yards of self- 
spun yarn, well twisted and uniform. 

(ii) The B class shall consist of persons above eighteen years of age, habi¬ 
tually wearing khadar, who pay an annual subscription of 2,000 yards of self-spun 
yarn, well twisted and uniform. 

14. Any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National Congress 
shall be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 
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15. Ti e duty of every member, both A and B classes, shall be to carry on 
propaganda for hand-spinning and khaddar. 

16. When in any area fifty members have been enrolled they may elect from 
among the members of class A, an advisory committee of five, to advise the Council 
about matters relating to the area. 

17. Those who pay the All-India Spinners’ Association Rs. 12 per year in ad¬ 
vance and habitually wear khaddar shall be entitled to be enrolled as associate 
members of the Association. 

18. Any person who wears khaddar habitually and pays in advance a consolida¬ 
ted amount of Rs. 500 shall become a Life Associate of the Association. 

19. All Associates will be entitled to receive, free of charge, copies of state 
ments, balance-sheets and minutes of proceedings of the Council. 

20. Every person wishing to join the Association shall apply in the following 
form :— 

To the Secretary, All-India Spinners' Association,. 

Dear Sir,—I have read the rides of the A. 1 . S. A. I desire to become a mem¬ 
ber of class 1 an associate.and I forward herewith.as my subscription for. 

Please enroll me as a member of Class 1 an .associate. 

Date,. 

(Signature and hill address) 

21. If. any member fails to send his yarn quota for six months consecutively he 
shall cease to be a member. 


The All India Congress Committee. 

a .vA’ u a a it r:no r t vo n io j «. 

The following is the full text of the annual report for 1A2S 
presented by the General Secretaries, Sj. Sublets Chandra I5ose and 
Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru to the All-India Congress Committee: 

The hand of death has fallen heavily on the country and the congress (luring the 
year under report. Hardly had the Madras Sessions of the Congress ended when 
news came of the death of an ex-president, the loved and respected Hakim Ajtnal 
Khan, than whom no one had laboured more for the removal of disturst and friction 
between Hindus and Muslims. Later in the year another ex president, Lord Sinha, 
passed away, and on the 17th of November the whole country was shocked ai d deeply 
grieved to learn of the sudden death of the third ex-president, Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
tragedy of Lalaji’s death was all the more felt and resented because it followed a wan¬ 
ton and unprovoked police assult on his person, which according to his doctors, haste¬ 
ned the end. 

Among other national workers who have passed away were Andhratalna Gopala 
krishnayya, at one time General Secretary of the Congress and the hero of the Chirala 
Perala Satyagraha in 1921 ; Shri Gopabandhu Das, the selfless leader of Utkal ; Shri 
Maganlal Gandhi, who laboured like none other in his <piict and unassuming way for 
the ‘charkha’ and hand-spinning ; and Shri Anandi Prasad Sinha. 

The three outstanding events of the year have been the Bardoli Satyagraha, the 
boycott of the Simon Commission, and the All-Parties’ Conference and Commutes to 
draft a constitution for India in compliance with a resolution of the Madras Congress. 

Bardom. 

The Bardoli Satyagraha movement organised by the peasantry of Bardoli Taluq, 
under the able leadership of Sri Vallnbhbhai Patel, was a remarkable example of thq 
efficacy of well organised, peaceful resistance to official oppression and violence. The 
peasants objected to the reassessment of the Taluq and declared that it had been car¬ 
ried out without any proper investigation, and was in fact utterly at variance with exi¬ 
sting conditions. Their protests and petitions were however ignored and their request 
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for an enquiry was refuse 1. Having exhausted all gentler methods of persuasion they 
started Satyagraha ami refused to pay any revenue. Methods of terrorism were 
resorted to and land and caltle were fold for ridiculous prices. But the peasantry 
held together and refused to be cowed down into submission. They succeeded ulti¬ 
mately in making their organised strength felt and the government had to yield to 
their demand for an enquiry. The enquiry is still being held. 

The Bardoli Satyagraha was not merely a local struggle for a local grievance. The 
whole question of an arbitrary system of land assessment was raised by it and hence 
the interest in it was nation wide. Every zamindar and ‘Kisan’ was affected by it, 
and the Satyagraha, ending in the victory of the peasantry, was hailed with joy by 
the peasantry all over the country. As the enquiry is still proceeding it cannot be 
said that the question is settled. But whatever the ultimate issue of this enquiry ntay 
be the organised aid peaceful courage of the Bardoli peasantry has had a great effect 
on the 'Kisans' all over the country. 

Simon Commission. 

The Madras Congress called upon the country to boycott completely the Statutory 
Commission, known commonly as the Simon Commission. A large number of other 
organisations in the country joined iu this boycott. The working committee, in co¬ 
operation with othe- organisations, declared a hartal for February 3rd, the day the 
Commission was to land in Bombay. This banal was observed all over the country 
and monster meetings were held. Successful hartals have also been held in the cities 
visited by the Commission. 

The Legislative Assembly and some Provincial Councils also joined in the boycott 
and refused to cooperate with the Commission. Some Provincial Councils, largely 
with the help of official aad nominated members declared for co operation. The elec¬ 
ted members of all the Councils, however, have almost solidly stood for the boycott. 

The boycott of the Commission has continued and has been intensified during 
their second visit to India. In spite of the tortuous manoeuvres and tactics of the 
Chairman of the Commission and his transparent attempts to carry on propaganda for 
himself and his colleagues, and in spile of all manner of official pressure and duress, 
the boycott has stiffened and has demonstrated 10 the world that India will have noth¬ 
ing to do with the Commission. 

At Lam on)'.. 

The great success of boycott induced the Govermcnt to try methods of coercion 
and terrorism. In Lahore a vast gathering of people, headed by Lala Lajpat Rai, met 
to demonstrate a gains; the Commission, was assaulted by the policemen and many 
respected leaders were injured by baton blows. Lain Lajpat Rai was one of the suff¬ 
erers and it is probable that his death was hastened by this cowardly assault. But in 
spite of this charge being made openly an impartial enquiry was denied by Gover- 
ment. 

At Luck.now. 

Lucknow experienced several wanon and unprovoked police charges on the unarm¬ 
ed and peaceful gatherings on the occasion of the visit of the Commission. Mounted 
and foot police displayed their skill with the baton and the ‘lathi’ on the heads and 
hacks of well-known public workers of all parties and injured scores of people. 

Lucknow was convened into an armed camp with thousands of mounted and foot 
police and on four days there were brutal attacks by the police. Private houses were 
invaded by the police and respected national workers were beaten and arrested there 
for daring to call out ‘Simon, Go Back’. The citizens of Lucknow, however, refused 
to be cowed down by these brutalities and increased their demonstrations. They even 
added a touch of humour to them and set the whole ciiy laughing at the discomfiture 
of the authorities. During a party given by some taluqadars to the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion, the Kaiserbagh was surrounded by thousands of police and no one who was 
suspected of being a boyt otter was allowed to approach even the public roads near the 
Bagh. In spite of those precautions the harmony of the party was marred by the arri¬ 
val from the skies of numerous black kites and balloons bearing the legends “Simon, 
Go Back,” “India for Indians”, etc. 
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The events of Lucknow make it clear that the authorities in the United Provinces 
at least are modelling themselves on the old Punjab model and Haileyism is coming to 
mean much the same thing as O’Dwyerism. O'Dwyerism was followed by non-co- 
operation and the greatest national awakening of modern times in India. That awa¬ 
kening shook the fabric of British rule. India is different to-day from what it was 
nine years ago and Haileyism is likely to lead to an even greater national response 
which may carry us to our goal. 

The tremendous success of the boycott can be measured by these methods of ter¬ 
rorism adopted by the authorities. But as was to be expected these methods have 
served to increase the intensity of the boycott. They have resulted in the decision by 
the nationalist press not to publish the proceedings of the Commission ; and proposals 
have been made to organise a social boycott of all officials, British and Indian, who 
take active part in wanton assaults on the public, and also of all those who in defiance 
of the will of the nation, co-operate with and give entertainments to the Commission. 

Swaraj Constitution. 

The Madras Congress authorised the Working Committee to prepare a Swaraj 
Constitution, based on a Declaration of Rights, in co-operation with other parties. 
Representatives of other organisations were invited and the All-Parties Conference 
was held in Delhi in February, in Bombay in May and in Lucknow in August. It 
was not possible, as laid down in the congress resolution, to convene a special Con¬ 
vention in March. The work of drafting a constitution proved more arduous than 
was perhaps expected, chiefly because of the difficulty of reconciling conflicing claims. 
Ultimately a Committee, with Pandit Motilal Nehru as chairman, was appointed 
to determine the principles of the constitution. This Committee produced a report, 
which has come to he popularly known as the “Nehru Report’’, which attracted a great 
deal of attention in India and elsewhere. The Cotnmidee have in their report dealt 
very ably and skilfully with the communal problem and have succeeded in producing 
a 'solution which has met with a very large measure of approval all over the 
country. 

The constitution drafted in the Report was based on the mode! of the dominions. 
This, it was urged by many Congressmen, was contrary to the Congress goal of 
Independence. It was stated, however, that the Congress goal remained unaffected, 
and the Report and the All-Parties Conference decision only s’ated the largest 
measure of common agreement between various group and organisations in the coun¬ 
try. Many Reports, based on the moiled of country made this clear by declaring 
that they accepted the Report subject to the Congress goal of independence. The 
All-India Congress Committee at their meeting held in Delhi on November 3rd con¬ 
sidered the Report and the All'Parties derisions. While welcoming the Report as a 
large step in advance, and specially endorsing the solution of the communal problems 
in it, the Committee declared that the Congress stoo l for independence. It was further 
made clear that independence meant severance from the British Empire. 

The publication of the All Parties Report gave rise to the controversy between 
those who favoured independence and those who were prepared to accept dominion 
status. Many Congressmen, who did not wish the ideal of independence to be toned 
down in any way, started a new organisation called the Independence for India 
League. This League is confined to members of the Congress and has for its objects 
not only independence for the country but also the reconstruction of Indian society 
on the basis of social and economic equality. 

The Special Convention, which according to the resolution of the Madras 
Congress, was to have been held in March last, is now proposed to be held in 
Calcutta just before the Congress sessions. 

The ordinary work of the Congress was somewhat over-shadowed during the 
year by the All-Parties Conferences. There were few meetings of the A. I. U. C. 
ind the Working Committee. Apart from the meeting held in Madras just after 
be Congress sessions there was only one other meeting of die A. I. C. C. which 
.vas held in Delhi on November, 3rd and 4th. The Working Committee has so far 
■net on five occasions at Benares, Delhi, Bombay, Lucknow and again at Delhi, 
resides the meeting held at Madras soon after the Congress. 
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The Madras Congress in pursuance of the boycott of the Simon Commission, 
restricted the work inside the Legislative Councils to a minimum. Difficulties, how¬ 
ever, were experienced in carrying out this direction and the secretaries regret to say 
that it was more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Ultimately the 
Working Committee recommended to the A.I.C.C. to give greater freedom to members 
of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. The A.I.C.C. accepted the recommen¬ 
dation of the Working Committee. 

Tradks DispuniS Bn.r.. 

The Government attempted in the course of the year to rush through the Assembly 
and place 011 the Statute Rook various repressive measures, in particular the Trades 
Disputes Bill and the Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill. The Working Commi¬ 
ttee directed the Congress Party in the Assembly to oppose those measures and they 
succeeded, in cooperation with other groups, in having a tie in the voting on the 
Public Safety BiT. 'I he President of the Assembly gave his casting vote against the 
measure which wts thus rejected, 'The Trades Disputes Bill has been referred to a 
committee. The two measures are likely to come up again before the Assembly. 
They aim at strangling the young Trade Union movement in India and at preventing- 
all outsiders, who are not approved of by the Government, from entering India. They 
will have to be slienuottsly opposed. 

War Daniu5r. 

The resolution of the Madras Congress on War danger attracted considerable 
attention in India and foreign countries. Most Provincial Conferences repeated it 
and called upon the people to be prepared for ibis danger and 10 follow the lead given 
by the Congress in case a crisis arose. Reports of w ar preparation in India continue 
to come and it is apparent th.it every effort is being made to be ready for war. The 
situation in Europe appears 10 be gelling worse specially since the recent Anglo- 
French Pact and a conflict maybe precipitated Jtl any moment. It is desirable for 
the Congress to witch developments -0 that if a crisis comes it may be ready to give 
the right lead. 

LRAr.UK Against i.m|i alism. 

The office of the A. 1. C. C. has remained in constant touch during the year with 
the headquarters of the League against Imperialism in Berlin. The League has help¬ 
ed the A. 1 . C. C. office to keep in touch with nationalist, labour and progressive move¬ 
ment in other com tries, and lias carried on propaganda for the freedom of India, in 
Europe and elscwl ere. The League ts getting more affiliations from representative 
nationalist and labour organisations in Europe, America, Asia and Africa and is 
becoming a powerful centre for anti imperialist activities. The League has decided 
to hold its second World Congress in July ne 1 year in Paris and has invited the 
National Congress to send representatives. '! lie invitation will be considered by 
the Subjects Committee in Calcutta. 

YOU til L.K.V.WKS. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been the rise of die Youth movement in the 
country. You h Leagues and students’ organisations have been formed all over the 
country and are specially strong in Bombay and Bengal. Delegates were sent: by 
some of those organisations to the World Youth Congress held at Erede in Holland 
n August last. Young men have also taken a very prominent part in the Simon boycott 
demonstration :. In Lucknow they were the chief sufferers. 

A Committee appointed by die A I. C. C. to report on the revision of the Congress 
Constitution has made certain recommendations which have been referred to the 
Subjects Committee. The Committee has laid special stress on having a permanent 
office and a permanent staff. 'The set rotaries feel that unless this is done it will be 
difficult to carry on Congress work with any efficiency or effectiveness. The Commi¬ 
ttee further recom tientled that the Congress should be prepared (o affiliate other 
organisations which accept the objects ol (lie Congress. 

The Working Committee has decided to appoint research scholars to carry on 
research work on behalf of me Congress. This is an important decision which will 
be of great help in bringing together useful information on public questions and at the 
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game time in training competent young men for national service. But research work 
can only be done properly in a permanent office with a good library attached toil. 

A. I. Spinners' Association. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association have been carrying on their good work with 
vigour and energy and are consolidating their posijXm and extending the scope of 
their activities. Complete figures for the year are not yet available but from the infor¬ 
mation so far received, the value of production amounted to Rs. 23,75,757 and of sale 
to Rs. 32,22,122. At present there are 170 centres of production and 322 sale depots. 
The members on the rolls are 1527 of the A. class and 279 of the B. class. Of these 
221 are also members of the Congress. Besides, the Association has enrolled 205 
Juveniles. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal have started a physical culture institute at Bagalkot in 
the Karnatak. They have held several training camps in various parts of the country 
and they have added to their reputation for doing thorough work. It is unfortunate 
that Provincial Congress Committees do not encourage them as much as they might 
and so help in building up a well-trained and efficient All-India Volunteer Corps. In 
Karnatak province alone they enrolled 4706 members of the Congress. 

Strikes And Lockouts. 

The year 1928 stands out as a year of grave and unprecedented industrial trouble. 
Strikes and lockouts have followed each other in quick succession and have often been 
followed by police attacks and firing on strikers. Of the many important strikes the 
chief one was the strike of the Bombay textile workers who showed wonderful solidarity 
and tenacity in continuing the strike for six months in spite of hunger and every kind of 
pressure from the employers and the Government. The Government resorted on many 
occasions to firing on the strikers. The industrial troubles and strikes have stiffened 
the trade union movement and have given it a more militant outlook. The condition 
of the workers is so utterly bad that industrial troubles are bound to continue, specia¬ 
lly as attempts are being made on behalf of the employers to reduce even their pre¬ 
sent deplorable standard of living. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the A. I. C. C. has no permanent fund or 
sufficient income. It is not possible to carry on our activities for long on collections 
made in past years. The only two regular sources of income now are from Congress 
delegates fees and A.I.C.C. membership dues. These may bring in a sum of about 
Rs. 4,000 per annum. The constitution Committee has laid stress on the Congress 
taking early steps to increase this regular income. An increase in the delegation fee 
to at least Rs. 5 is a desirable change. 

The financial position of the A. I. C. C. would be considerably improved if the 
many outstandings were paid up. It is very unfortunate, that Provincial Congress 
Committees and individual Congress men should not pay the A.I.C.C. the moneys 
due to it. We attach to this report a list of outstandings. We should specially draw 
attention to the following sums due from Provincial Congress Committees ; Bengal 
Rs. 1,39,003 ; Bombay Rs. 43,892, Sind Rs. 1,9672 ; Punjab Rs. 8, 412 ; Tamil Nad 
Rs. 3 , 335 - The Bengal P.C.C. has never paid any part of its T.S.F. collections to the 
A.I.C.C. Bombay on the other hand has made generous contributions to other pro¬ 
vinces and has also paid substantial sums to the A. I. C. C. But there appears 
to be no reason why the amount now due from it should not be paid up. 
The Tamil Nad P. C. C. has a large surplus in hand from the last Congress and 
can easily pay. 

Among the individuals who owe large sums to the A. I. C. C. we might mention 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, both of whom hold balances 
from the Punjab Relief Funds. Pandit Malaviya has fixed deposit receipts for Rs. 
48,842. He agreed to transfer these receipts to the A. I. C. C. three years ago but 
unfortunately he has not done so yet. Mr. M. R. Jayakar has paid part of 
the balance with him but he has made no further payment for the last three years. 

We should like to express our indebtedness to all our colleagues in the office of 
the A. I. C. C. for the earnestness and efficiency with which they have carried on the 
work of the office. We would specially like to express our gratitude to Shri B. Raja 
Rau, the Under Secretary, on whom the burden of the day to day work of the office 
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has largely fallen. We would like to mention that Mr. Raja Rau was entitled to an 
increment in his salary of Rs. 25 per month from March 1928. 
Mr. Raja Ran, however, waived his right to this increment for the year. 

The Working Secretary desires to express his own indebtedness to Mr. Raja Rau 
and his other colleagues in the office for the uniform courtesy and co-operation which 
he received from them. The work of the All-Parties Report put a heavy strain on 
the office staff. But whatever the work happened to be there was always a 
willing response. 

Our colleague Mr. Shuaib Qurcslii left India for Europe in September last. He 
is thus unable to sign this report. 


Proceedings of the Delhi Meeting 

The Working Committee's resolution on the Lucknow decisions of the All-Parties 
Conference, accepting the Nehru Report as a great step towards political advance 
but declaring complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian people, was the main 
item for discussion by the All-India Congress Committee, which met on the 3rd 
NOVEMBER 1928, and continued till the next day in a specially erected shamiana 
at Dr. Ansari’s residence, Delhi. 

About seventy members were present, when the proceedings commenced. 

By three o’clock the attendenee of members improved considerably. Prominent 
among those who attended the meeting were Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Jawaharla] Nehru, Babu Shivaprasud Mr. Govind Ballahh Pant, Messrs. C. D. Pande. 
and Narendra Dev, from the U.P., Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. 
S. Salyamurti, and Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachari from Madras, Mr. Jamnadas from 
Bombay, Mr. Sen Gupta, Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad, 
Dr. B. C. Roy and Babu Bhupcndra Dutt from Bengal ; Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Satya- 
pal, Mr. Kedarnath Saigal, Sardav Mangul Singh and Lala Dunichand from the 
Punjab ; Dr. B. S. Moonji and Mr. Abhyannkar from the C. P.; and Mr. M. S. 
Aney from Berar. 

J. The Condolence Resolution. 

The following resolution of condolence was passed, the whole house standing 
in silence :— 

“This Committee, expresses its deep regret at the deaths of Syts. Anandi Prasad 
Sinha, Maganlal Gandhi, Andhra rai na Gopalkrishnayya and Pandit Gopa- 
bandhu Das, and places on record its apprecialiou of the services they rendered 
to the cause of national freedom.” 

2. The Police Au&ult. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Salyamurti (Tamil Nadu) seconded by Dr. B. C. Roy 
(Bengal) the following resolution was adopted unanimously :— 

“This Committee expresses its strong resentment at the wanton, brutal and 
cowardly attack by the police on unarmed peaceful people in Lahore and 
offers its respectful congratulations to Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Daud Ghaz- 
navi, Drs. Alam, Satyapal and Gopichaud, Mr. Suri. Lala Hansraj and others 
for their facing fearlessly and peacefully the assaults of the police.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai thanked the Committee on behalf of himself and others mention¬ 
ed in the foregoing resolution. 

3. Poet Bharali’s Songi- 

Mr. Satyamurti then moved the following resolution which was seconded by 
Mr. Iiashecr Ahmad Sayeed (Tamil Nadu) and adopted by the Committee :— 

“The All India Congress Committee condemns the action of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in having forfeited 2,oqp copies of the late C. Subramanya Bharati’s national 
and other songs and appeals to all the people in Tamil Nadu to popularise his songs 
and thus answer (he challenge of the Government.” 
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4. The Nehru Report. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (ex-officio) moved the following resolution, Mr. J. M 
Sen-Gupta (Bengal) seconding :— 

“(j) This meeting of the A. I. C. ('. adheres to the decision of the Madras Con 
gress declaring complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and h 
of opinion that there can he no true freedom till the British connection is severed. 

“(ft) This Committee accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee 
as agreed to by the Lucknow All Parties Conference for tire settlement of the commu¬ 
nal difference. 

“ (Hi) This Committee cordially congratulates the Nehru Committee for theii 
labours, patriotism and far-sightedness and without prejudice to the. resolution of the 
Congress relating to complete independence, is of opinion that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee are a great step towards political advance and, with¬ 
out committing itself to every detail, generally approves of them." 

Mr. IYENGAR, moving the resolution, said that it reaffirmed the Lucknow 
Conference resolution and made it absolutely clear that theie could be nc 
real independence till the British connection was severed. The resolutior 
removed the last vestige of ambiguity that .surrounded the Lucknow 
resolution. The independence resolution was not spiting upon the 
Madras Congress, It was before the country before that, and even at the Madras 
Congress there were only two persons who were opposed to it. Dr. Bcsant and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were not opposed lo it in the Subjects Committee 
of the Madras Congress. The Nehru Committee admitted in their report that by 
adopting Dominion Status they did not in any way tone down the demand of the 
Congress for complete Independence. At ihe Conference held at Meerut Dr. 
Ansari himself supported Independence and also the LI. P. Political Conference las 1 
week. The resolution before them was practically the same as the Jbansi resolution. 
Imperialism was what they were fighting awl Dominion Status meant the acceptance 
and perpetuation of Imperialism. 

Dr. Besant intervening asked : Do you make the goal of It dependence obliga¬ 
tory on all Congressmen and shti! out Dominion Status ? 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar replied: “ft is open to individual Congressmen to advocate 
Dominion Status. The Independence resolution is binding on all Congress organi¬ 
sations and their executives, but does not hind anybody who even as a member of 
the organisation, wants to advocate Dominion Slants in his own capacity. 

Proceeding Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that the resolution placed before the 
Committee was unanimously adopted by the Working Committee where there was 
perfect agreement. Undoubtedly, they all wanted the unity of all political parties, 
but Congress unity was more paramount and essentia). He had nothing to gain 
or lose. Barring this one point of Independence or Dominion Status, he agreed with 
every word of the Nehru Report. He indignantly repudiated any suggestion 
emanating from any person, however high placed, or any motive ascribed to him on 
the alleged ground that he was against the Nehru Report. He flung the charge 
back as unworthy of being entertained in the case of an ex-President of the Congress. 
He trusted that he would noi be misunderstood at least in the future. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that the Madras Congress had led ihe way to the 
whole country to pursue a policy for the attainment of political freedom. When the 
Nehru Report adopted Dominion Status, it never meant, as was made clear by Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose recently, that the Congress Executive ever slided its goal 
towards Dominion Status. Unfortunately Pandit Motilal was not present here just 
at this moment, but Mr. Sen Gupta said that there was no one keener on getting inde¬ 
pendence than the President-elect of the Calcutta Congress. The Congress had 
been absolutely steadfast, fiom the Madras Congress onwards, to the ideal of 
Independence, and no Congress leader, at any time, ever hinted at lowering the 
ideal. But it was only for the sake of political unity that the All-Parties’ Committee 
embodied Dominion Status in the report, and that too, as was clearly emphasised 
by the Madras Congress resolution itself, “having regard to the general desire of 
all parties.” The biggest thing achieved was political and communal unity and the 
formulation of a united demand at this crisis. 
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“I am who'eheartedly for the Congress not lowering its goal,” concluded Mr. Sen 
Gupta. He added “The Congress is the strongest and biggest political organisation, 
and but for the Congress and iis leaders, I he country cannot go on or go forward 
towards the goal of independence. That is why 1 say diat when the Congress has 
led, and is still 'ending and when die Congress organisations arc vigorous and virile, 
independence leagues need not he formed, for the Congress itself is a League for 
Independence.” 

'Dr. 1 Iks a nt’s Amendment 

The first amendment to the resolution was moved by Dr. Annie Besant who 
urged the deletion of the word-, “that diete < an he no freedom till the British con¬ 
nection was severed.” She said that personally she believed in declaring Independ¬ 
ence, when India was ready to take it. She refused to he a party to the declaration 
of Independence and then going exactly on the lines of dependence. How could 
India proclaim Independence, when for the military and naval protection India 
depended on Great Britain ? “As I.okatnanya Tilak put it, if you are given 12 annas 
instead of Re. i, take the twelve annas, and use it to get the other four annas” said 
Dr. Besant, an:] added : “I want Dominion Status., because it is possible to get it 
easily and quickly, and because it makes us independent within our own territories. 
You have in the Nehru Report a large measure of agreement and achievement of 
unity, which is of enormous servin'to the country. Independence is not attainable 
until we have the army and navy under out control. But the Congress at Madras 
has adopted it, and it is legitimate to strive lor, that ideal. But to say in the 
resolution here that true freedom can he !i.id only by severance of the British con¬ 
nection is going beyond the Congress resolution, and we in a committee of represent¬ 
atives cannot strike out a new policy.” 

Concluding, Dr. Besant criticised the policy pursued by Sir Basil Blackett when 
he was in chaige of Indian finantcu who decided till matters in favour of Britain. 
When India was free she would have a friendly alliance with Britain. As regards 
the Nehru Report, die pointed out that it did not contain the individual opinion of 
the members but the greatest common measure that could be found. To reject the 
report would be t, fatal step for the Congress to take. As for the Independence 
cry of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and others, Dr. Besant drew attention to the constitu¬ 
tions framed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. C. Vi jin raghavachari and others which 
had accepted Dominion Status as the goal. 

Mr. Hamkki.i Khan's Amkndment 

Mr. Abdul Ilamced Khan, (Madras) moved an amendment seeking to omit 
part two of the resolution which accepted the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee for settlement of communal differences. Me also moved for the deletion 
of the last portion of the resolution which characterised the Nehru Report as a great 
step towards political advance. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed, (Madras), seconding the motion, said that it would 
be improper for tie A. 1 . C. 0 . to an ept the recommendations for the solution of the 
communal problem until the opinion of the Moslem League and the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee was available. He mentioned that the All-Parties Conference in Madras 
did not invite the Moslem League, the Khilafat Committee, the Justice Party and 
other organisations, and it had no right to call itself by that name. 

Lala Duniciiand’s Amendment 

Lala Dttriichand sought to amend the whole resolution with a proviso that the 
Congress Committee entirely disapproved of the activities of some members which 
were calculated in strengthen die bureaucratic and reactionary elements in the 
country. 

Lala Dunichand cited the instance;; of some leaders who, on the plea of Complete 
Independence, were passing resolutions against the Nehru Report with the help of 
Government supporters. Neither Islam, Hinduism nor Sikhism was in danger, but the 
communalists themselves constituted a great danger to the whole of the country. 
The President disallowetf it as not being an amendment but an independent 
proposition. 
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Mr. Pande's Amendment. 

Mr. Chandra Datt Pande ( U. P.) moved an amendment that the goal of 
Independence should be made the immediate goal. 

He feared that there was likelihood of the present motion being interpreted to 
mean that independence was a distant goal. 

Swami Kumaranand, opposing the resolution, believed that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission and the framing of a constitution like the Nehru Report were inconsis¬ 
tent. The Nehru Committee, he declared, had already co-operated with the Simon 
Commission. He pleaded for a revolutionary programme, and would spread it to 
the Indian States as well. The aim of the Congress should be to establish a parallel 
Government. It was not for an Indian Commonwealth, that the Kakori prisoners 
were hanged, the youths of Bengal interned, and political prisoners like himself were 
made to drink their own urine. 

Mr. O. Kandaswami Chetti ( Madras) vigorously defended that the goal 
should be emphasised as immediate Independence. 

Pandit Jawaharal NEHRU supporing the resolution of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
urged the movers of the amendments to withdraw them because the resolution had 
rightly made it dear that the only ideal India could have was that of the destruction 
of Imperialism, and because Independence signified an attack against Imperialism. 
He personally did not like the exact wording of the resolution, but on that score he 
would not complain, because it gave perfect liberty of action to Congressmen to 
preucb socialism and independence, lie believed in full-blooded socialism, but 
would not bring that before the Congress now, because very few understood it. A 
time however would come when the Congress, for the sake of its own existence, 
would adopt the socialist programme in full. 

In the country, there were two sets of ideas one for Independence, the other for 
Dominion Status. He did not agree with those who thought that a large measure 
of freedom could be had by connection with Bmjfin. But he was firmly of the view 
that unless the British connection was cut off root and branch, there was 
no chant e for India to at'ain her freedom. It was a question 
of extreme resistance to what was called Imperialism. The leaders 
in the Congress did not know the implications of Imperialism. They would not study 
these things. They were concerned only with the attitude of the British parties. 

Mrs. Bosant had argued that India was unable to defend herself, and therefore she 
could not ask for Independence. India did not. want any protection from Great Bri¬ 
tain. If India could not defend herself from aggression on the Frontier and round 
the sea coast now, as alleged, how would she be able to defend herself by asking for 
Dominion Status ? Who did not know of the Skeen Committee, which was rejected 
by the Government of India ? India had an efficient army already and if there was 
no sufficiency of officers, then they could be had on payment, so that they might act 
according to the bidding of Free India in the same manner as France, Russia and 
other countries in the world did when (hey were faced with revolution. England’s 
strength lay in her possession of India. India had no fear of aggression from Af¬ 
ghanistan, which in spile of her army was undeveloped and had petty re¬ 
sources. 

Mr. SATYAMURT 1 spported the resolution moved by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, and 
said that it would be a thousand pities if, because of difference of opinion, the good 
work of the Nehru Committee should go to waste. The existence of the Congress de¬ 
manded continuous loyalty to its resolutions by Congressmen. Unless there was a con¬ 
flict of conscience, the duty of Congressmen who were members of the Nehru Commi¬ 
ttee was to reconcile their recommendations to the resolutions of the Congress. Fortu¬ 
nately, the All-Parties Conference had given liberty to Congressmen to work for 
Independence, and this he proposed to exercise now in favour of Independence. To 
say that a Congressman could be for Independence as a member of the Congress and 
for Dominion Status as a member of the All-Tarties’ Conference was a most untena¬ 
ble positon to take up. 

Mr. Satyamurti feared that if the All-Parties Conference continued to exist, the 
Congress itself would be given a secondary place. Congressmen gave up Indepen- 
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dence anil agreed to Dominion Status for the sake of unity. Did the Liberals give 
any guarantee that they would not give u|> Dominion Status, or if it was not given, 
that they would not try for offices in the Yieeroy’s Executive Council ? Why all 
this hunt after the inarieha of unity with such people, thereby giving a wrong lead 
to the country ? L>r. Bosant had talked of England’s protection of India. Rut go 
anywhere in the world, and there you would find England’s name stinking in men’s 
nostrils. England had no friends, but India had no enemies. With a resurgent 
China and Russia and with Afghanistan luting democratised, India was capable of 
defending herself and need have no fear of Itritain. He protested against the cam¬ 
paign of a section of Congressmen in Madras to malign those who worked for Inde¬ 
pendence ; and he wanted the Congress Committee to see that the prestige of the 
Congress was not lowered. In demanding Complete Independence they were not 
fighting lor paper resolutions, Imt fora change in the angle of vision, so that they 
could introduce the policy of Sinn Fein and establish freedom for India without look¬ 
ing for it elsewhere. 


Pandit Mod lad Explains His Position. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, at the outset, made a confession of faith. lie yielded 
not even to Pandit Jawaharlal (Hear, heat) in the firm belief in complete Indepen¬ 
dence for India. He had always believed that there was no remedy for India’s ills 
except complete Independence; hut at the same time he had held that Dominion 
Status was no to be spurned away. (A voice : Will it he given ?) “I see there is less 
distance between Dominion Status and Independence than there is between dependence 
and Independence. I know, Dominion Stains will never he given to you, unless one of 
the parties is forced by circumstances. At any rate, ii will not be willingly given ; 
but the All-Parties' Committee has done unexpected good work in that it has secured 
unanimity of opinion on the question of Dominion Status. It has brought together 
various political organisations to agree to Dominion Status as the minimum demand 
and as the starting point for Congressmen to work with the other parties. It was 
very good showing the strength of feeling behind the Congress.” 

He (the sptakci) was not in India when the Congress last year passed a resolution 
authorising the Working Committee to arrange for an AU Partie’s Conference, He 
himself felt pessimistic about its utility, but it having been launched upon, the con¬ 
ference was broughl into existence and iis committee framed a constitution. As the 
committee made it clear, the goal ofllie Congress was not in any way lowered. But 
it made the Congress know from the other parties that they were all for a form of 
of Government which would in no ease be lower than that which prevailed in the 
self-governing dominions. Not having been responsible for the Committee’s crea¬ 
tion he was in honour hound to support its decisions. But if his position was con¬ 
sidered inconsistent with his membership of the executive of the Congress and with 
his being the President-elect of the Congress, then he would resign from that position. 
The full reason why he supported the resolution was that while it enabled ti e I11- 
dependence-wa’lahs to pursue llteir own programme, it gave equal liberty to those 
who advocated Dominion Status to pursue theirs. At the same time he did not want 
any party to malign the other. 

Proceeding, Pandit Malilal explained his own position. “Within a few weeks I 
shall be rilling two horses, one, the All P.mies hoise, the other the Congress horse. 
Unless 1 can keep both horses well in command, 1 won’t try it. (Laughter.) My 
position is going to he that I advocate Dominion Status having been a signatory to 
the All-Parties Report, whether 1 believe in Dominion Status or not. Hut for the 
fact that this resolution states that the Nehru Committee Report is a great step 
towards political adtance, you would never find me. supporting this resolution whole¬ 
heartedly. Because it gives liberty of action to those who are for Domioion Status 
you must not run away with the idea that the Congress is for Independence. It may 
be that the majority in the next Congress is for Independence, but the minority has 
always the right to convince and convert the majority. There is really no half way 
house between complete Independence and complete dependence. Every day 
strengthens me n my conviction that the Government are not going to concede even 
Dominion Status." 
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“The way the Simon Commission is going about its work is sufficient proof. 
Pandit Jawaharlal has charged the leaders of the Congress with ignorance of the 
implications of Socialism. I plead guilty to it ; but I can claim that I can foresee 
more clearly than he can. You cannot prevent Congressmen from supporting the 
All-Parties decisions, although they may be far short of the Congress resolutions.” 

A voice : Is the All-Parties Conference co-existent with the Congress ? 

Pandit Motilal (warming up) declared ; 1 say, the All-Parties Conference is 
greater than even the Congress. The Congress cannot be bigger than what it is. 
The All-Parties Conference was brought about by the Congress, which is a party to 
it. We must stand by its decisions. 

Amendments Withdrawn. 

After Pandit Motilal Nehru had spoken, (he President Dr. Ansari announced 
the withdrawal of all amendments to (he main resolution by Dr. Annie Besant. 
Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, La la Dunichand and Mr. C. D. Pande. 

Lala Lajpat RAI said that he agreed with most of what Pandit Motilal had said. 
His wish however was to turn oul the British from India even by force. They had to 
gain freedom by any means which was practicable and available. He declared that 
the British did not occupy their present position by peaceful and legitimate means. 
Non-violence, as a policy, was all right; but it should not be accepted as a creed. 
Proceeding, Lala Lajpat Rai said that he would not oppose the resolution but would 
neither support it. The oath of allegiance and the independence ideal were two 
inconsistent things and as long as he retained his seat in the Assembly, he could 
not declare complete independence. He however did not oppose independence. 
He was with the motion mentally. (Laughter). What was required to-day was 
incessant propaganda among the masses wi h a view to prepare them for a revolution. 
He deplored that they had no! yet devised any means, and the only business 
they had so far indulged in, was talking mere words. Anybody who talked of 
independence must give up the vestige of communal representation. They should 
not think of making the cause of independence a political loot. 

Alluding to the Nehru Report, the speaker warned his countrymen that if they 
threw away the present atmosphere, they would be doing great disservice to the 
country. He begged of the people not to make the position of Bandit Motilal 
Nehru a difficult one. 

Replying to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai said that there was no 
nation in the world which was not desirous of dominating India. He had seen more 
of Socialism than what l’andit Jawaharla! Nehru had ever hoard of. Whenever 
any Asiatic question cropped up, all European powers combined together toput down 
Asia. 

Mr. C. S. _Ranga_Aiy.tr suggested that voting should be postponed till the next 
day as Lala Lajpat Rai’s speech called for a discussion. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar stated that he wanted to forget the 
past, and make a clean slate for Ihe future. He did not subscribe to the view that 
the Independence resolution was a paper resolution. He would stand for complete 
independence and not Dominion Status. 

Replying to Lala Lajpat Rai Mr. Iyengar said ii was not inconsistent to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Crown in (he legislature and to declare and work for 
Independence. Even if it was not so he would prefer to err in the company of Keir 
Hardy, De Valera and Herfzog. His notions o( honour were fundamentally different 
from those of Lala Lajpat Rai. 1 hen again the oath of allegiance was confined to 
business in the Councils only. He asked the members not to attach any importance 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s opinion on this subject. 

Original Resolution Carried 

The resolution on being put to vote, was declared carried ‘nem con’, only Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Dr. Besant not participating in the voting. The committee dispersed 
at 8 p.m. and adjourned till next clay. 

Motion for Reconsideration Disallowed 

When the All-India Congress Committee reassembled on the 4th NOVEMBER 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (who arrived in the morning) moved reconsideration of 
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the resolution of the Working Committee passed yesterday by the All-India Congress 
Committee, and sought to delete the words “that there can be no true freedom till 
the British connection is severed.” 

Pandit Malaviva contended that the Congress Committee was not justified in 
going boyond the Madras Congress resolution on independence. That decision left 
open the question of India being within or outside the British Empire. He empha¬ 
sised that under self-government new autonomous communities would be equal in 
status and in no way subordinate to one another either in domestic or external mat¬ 
ters, though united by common allegiance. 

Dr. M. A. An sari ruled out the motion as having been decided after full 
discussion. 

5. Sympathy with the Working Class. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved a resolution expressing sympathy with those 
workers who had been on strike in the various parts of the country and admiration 
for the determined struggle which they had waged against hunger and the forces of 
the employing classes and the Government. 

Swami Kumar.tnand and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose supported the motion. The 
latter denied the charge that Congressmen had not been taking interest in Labour 
struggle. In his own province, they had identified themselves with the sorrows and 
troubles of Labour; but he admitted thru, generally speaking, the charges were 
justified. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose declared that he stood for a “rapprochement” 
between Congress and Labour. 

An Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Muttra Prasad moved tin amendment to the effect, that the Congress Com¬ 
mittee expressed sympathy with only those who went on strike justifiably. He 
maintained that the executive of the Congress should he an Arbitration Board between 
Labour and Capital. The resolution suggested that capitalists were always wrong, 
and the strikers right. 

Pandit Malaviva supported the amendment. He said that sufficient care had not 
been taken in the past while calling strikes. 

Mr. Bose : Give us an instance when sufficient care was not taken. 

Pandit Malaviya : I think die Bombay strike was started without sufficient care 
of consequences. 

Mr Muttra Prasad’s amendment on being put to the vote was rejected by 24 votes 
against 18 and the original resolution was passed unanimously. 

G. Simon Boycott. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti then moved the following resolution 

“ The All-Intba Congress Committee has noted with satisfaction that, notwith¬ 
standing all official efforts to the contrary, the boycott of the Simon Commission has 
been carried out with success, and all representative organisations and representative 
men have kept aloof from the Commission. The Committee trusts the boycott will be 
maintained to the end.” 

Mr. Satyamurti regretted that Sir John Simon who was acclaimed as a very 
able and intelligent person should consciously play the leading part in the farce that 
was being enacted. If Sir John was able he ought to have seen that the miscellane¬ 
ous group of witnesses who came before the Commission were by no means either 
representative or even intelligent or knew what they wanted. Yet Sir John Simon 
was going about trumpeting that valuable evidence was being collected. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Provincial Governments re-echoed the pompous announ¬ 
cement of the Commission that they had nothing to do with each other, and that 
the Commission would hear evidence impartially. But to-day, the Commission 
stalked through the land as the handmaid of the bureaucracy, chaperoned by the 
police and housed at Government Houses. In Madras, for instance, the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure and Indian Penal Codes were invoked to break the boycott 
movement. Indeed, the Commission's mind had been made up. Did not Lord Burn¬ 
ham, when a witness pleaded for the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
asked him to give reasons beyond what were advanced by the Congressmen ? Again, 


A 
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at Lahore did not the members of the Commission suggest in regard to communal 
representation, that minorities could only be given protection by official nomination 
of so called representatives or by perpetuation of separate electorates ? In effect the 
trend of the evidence of the unofficial witnesses was : “We do not know what we want 
or what the country wants ; but if you are going to give any reforms or privileges, 
then let us have a share much beyond what we are entitled to, either by population 
or wealth or intelligence.” 

It was a truthful claim to say that the Commission had been successfully boy¬ 
cotted. The Nehru Committee Report was a valuable contribution to the framing 
of a constitution on a democratic basis with full guarantee for minorities. When the 
leading men in the country produced such a constitution, Sir John Simon palronisingly 
called it as the product of a group of politicians. That was insulting to the dignity 
and self-respect of the Congress and the country. He declared that the Nehru 
Report was not intended by its authors or by the All-India Congress Committee for 
Sir John Simon and his Commission, but was produced in the exercise of the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination. The unity which was going to impress Sir John Simon 
and England and which would get anything to India, would he the unity of main¬ 
taining the boycott unimpaired. 

Dr. Satyapal (Lahore) referred to the huge demonstration and procession 
against the Commission on the day of its arrival in Lahore. The attack on Lala 
Lajpat Rai was wanton, brutal and uncalled for. The purpose behind it was to 
incite the people to violence. There was no representative body which had co-opera¬ 
ted with the Commission in the Punjab. The effectiveness of the boycott was so 
severe that the Commission office looked like an armed camp and the C. I. D. Ins¬ 
pectors were acting as chaprasees and bearers. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar supporting the motion felt satisfied that the Congress 
Working Committee’s boycott decision had proved correct, but the success was clue 
to the exertions of both Congressmen and non-Congrcssmen throughout the country. 
Indeed, the boycott movement was the second great movement after the Non-co-ope¬ 
ration Movement. When Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiva told him that morning 
that the cry of “Simon, Go Back” was music in the Punjab, he felt that the illness 
he had for the last six weeks had disappeared. The boycott mentality was sure to 
be productive of constructive results. 

Amendment For Holding Hartals Accepted 

Lala Shankar Lai, Secretary of the Delhi Congress Committee moved an amend¬ 
ment for holding hartals in all places to be visited by the Simon Commission. 

He detailed at length the tactics played by the Bureaucracy in giving out wrong 
timings of the arrival and departure of the Simon Commission. He pointed out a 
C. I. D. informer in the visitors* gallery who, lie said, had come to the committee 
by purchasing a visitor’s ticket and continued to take notes in spite of permission 
not having been given to him. ( Shame, Shame ), 

Lala Shankar Lai’s amendment was carried by a majority and the amended 
resolution was passed. 

9. Other Resolutions. 

The Working Secretary then placed the following resolution of the Working 
Committee before the A. I, C. C. for the information of the house :— 

“The Working Committee resolves that a Congress Research Section be organised 
and that, to begin with, two scholars be appointed, and that Rs. 6,000 be set apart 
for the present for this purpose. The Committee resolves further that the Working 
Secretary should take the necessary steps in this behalf. 

The following resolution passed by the Working Committee for adoption by 
the A. I. C. C. was moved by the Working Secretary :— 

“The A. I. C. C. recommends to affiliate the London Branch of the Indian National 
Congress.” 

The resolution was carried. 

The following resolution of the Working Committee was placed before the A. I. 
C. C. by the Secretary for the information of the house ;— 
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Read letter from the League against Imperialism re. Next World Congress of the 
League. 

“Resolved that the Working Secretary be authorised to act on behalf of the 
Congress.” 

The Secretary then moved the following resolution on behalf of the Working 
Committee :— 

“That the report submitted by the Committee appointed to revise the Congress 
constitution be considered by the Subjects Committee of the ensuing Congress at 
Calcutta.” 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

The Secretary then read out the following resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on the 1st September, 1928 at Lucknow :— 

“This Committee has noted with regret that various Congress Council Parties 
have not been following the instructions contained in the Madras Congress resolution 
on Council work. The Committee, however, recognises that these Parties had to 
face difficult situations and it was not often easy to follow the Congress instructions. 
In view of all the circumstances the Committee is of opinion that Council Parties 
should be allowed greater latitude in regard to Council work. The Committee, 
however, hopes that the spirit of the Congress resolution will be adhered to. The 
Committee recommends accordingly to the A. 1 . C. C.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar moved that the resolution be formally adopted by 
the Committee. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan seconded. Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar) 
spoke in support of the Working Committee’s resolution. Mr. B. G. Horniman 
{ Karnatak) opposed the motion of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and wished to refer 
the resolution to the Subjects Committee of the next Congress for consideration. 
Mr. T. Viswanatham (Andhra) seconded Mr. Horniman. Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan opposed Mr. Horniman’s suggestion to postpone consideration. Mr. 
Horniman’s motion for postponement was put to the vote and lost. Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s motion to adopt the Working Committee’s resolution was then put and 
declared carried. 

The Committee then adjourned, 

The Proceedings of the Calcutta meeting. 

In an atmosphere of subdued excitement the next and last meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. for the year was held in Deshbandhunagar, Calcutta on Wednesday the 
20 th DECEMBER 1928 on the eve of the Congress under the presidency of Dr. Ansari. 
T here was a huge gathering. Among those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Pts. 
Motilal, Malaviya, Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta, Srinivasa Iyengar, Sardar Mangal 
Singh, Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. K itch lew, Mrs. Besant, Sjta. Basanti Devi and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Among the visitors were Mr. Ryan of pan-Pacific 
Labour Secretariat and Mr. Bradely of Labour Research Bureau, London. 

Attack on Bengal Congress m. j„ c.'s 

At the outset Dr. Ansari regretted postponement of the meeting fixed for Tuesday 
adding that they were not sitting idle but were txying to come to an agreement be¬ 
tween the two wings of the Congress. This over the proceedings of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and the General Secretaries* annual report were adopted. 

Sj. BISWANATH moved the resolution that the A. I. C. C. disapproved the conduct 
of the Congress Party in the Bengal Council during the last tenancy legislation. He 
charged the Swarajists with sins of omission and commission in as much as they had 
voted with the Government in a measure which further strengthened the hands of Zemin¬ 
dars. Mr. Paltavi Sitarammya raised a point of order to the effect that Sj. Biswanath 
had no locus standi as the Bengal Congress Party did not act in violation of the Madras 
resolution. The President replied that there was nothing in the Congress resolution to 
prevent a member to bring in such resolution. Mr. Nimbskar seconded. Mr. Sen Gupta 
replying said that they had no alternative but to act in the way they did with the 
special permission of the Working Committee. He pointed out that they had no initia¬ 
tive in the matter and wheti the bill was introduced they could not allow the third party 
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to play the one party against another. What they did was to follow Deshbandhu's 
principle laying down that until freedom was attained they must so adjust relations 
between tenants and zemindars as to avoid civil war. The bill was a comprehensive 
measure and what they had done for the ryot was that for the first time they had given 
the tenants rights of occupancy in land and to dig wells and right to sell and these 
could only be done because the Congress members were there. Let the Congress 
give definite lead and he would act accordingly. Mr. Ancy supported Mr. Sen- 
Gupta. At. this stage Mahatma Gandhi with Pt. Motilal arrived and were received 
with shouts of “Bandemataram.” Mr. Ramdas Pantalu expressed disappointment at 
Mr. Sen-Gupta’s Speech as cither in spirit or in letter the Bengal Congress party had 
not followed the Gauhati resolution urging the Congress to work for the betterment of 
the condition of tenants and ryots. 

Mr. Harisarvotliam Rao of Madras requested the mover to withdraw the resolu¬ 
tion after Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt had explained the circumstances under which Congress 
Party took part in the discussion. The motion for closure was put at this stage. 
On an assurance from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose that they acted in the interest of 
tenants, the mover begged leave of the House to withdraw his motion. The motion 
was then withdrawn. 

Dr. AN SARI, the retiring President of the National Congress, then in his farewell 
speech said:—“I wish to say a few words on this occasion. My predecessor Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengar when he handed over the charge had done a great deal of work to the 
country to bring the two communities together (hear, hear ) ; in fact it was his pioneer 
work which was of considerable help during my tenure of office. According to the 
representation of the Congress, we called the All-Parties Conference and the Nehru 
Report which has been a landmark and real advance of the country, has been before 
the country and before you. We have done a great deal of work since the Nehru Report 
was placed before you. I may tell you that the situation in the country, whether it is as 
regards Hindu Moslem question or whether unity of various political schools of 
thought, is quite different form what it had been in years past. I may tell you gentle¬ 
men, that this Convention which you have called and which has done so much work, 
I am very sorry to say, is at present facing crisis. It depends entirely on you, on your 
statesmanship and farsightedness whether you want to achieve and reap the work of 
the Nehru Report. I beg of you to think wisely before you decide one way or the other. 
I have been striving hard to bring unity not only between Hindus and Moslems and 
although I am myself the President of he CoHJfress, I believe in the goal of indepen¬ 
dence. I have been bringing into the sections together. To-day you have to face 
that question in the very beginning and I say that that is the heart of the whole con¬ 
stitution. If you stab the heart, if you allow the heart to be stopped, the whole orga¬ 
nism will be dead and you will not be able to revive it. Think very carefully before 
yon decide to act one way or the other.” 

Then Dr. Ar.sari welcomed the new President Pandit Motilal Nehru and requested 
him to occupy the chair. 


At thi* stage the AU-India Congress Committee convented itself into the 
Subjects Committee- 

Proceedings of the Subjects Committee. 

As Pandit MOTILAL took the chair he said : “All I can say before I take my 
seat as the President-elect is that a heavy responsibility has been handed to me by 
your retiring president. It is not usual, 1 suppose, for the Preisdent-elect as it is 
usual for the Viceroys who come to this country to announce what policies they will 
pursue. As Dr. Ansari has just pointed out to you at the very commencement of 
the proceeding that you will have to face a question of the most vital importance to the 
whole country. My services to you will depend on how you tackle the question. I 

have to give as much assistance as I possibly can in working die resolution which will 

soon be placed before you. All that I can say is that it will depend upon your work 
and the line you choose to adopt whether I shall be useful at all or not, and if so 

to what extent. I am not, therefore, able to say more at p esent but I hope you will 
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make it possible, if not easy for me to bear the burden which is being handed to me 
by the retiring President.” 

1. Condolence Resolution*. 

Pandit Motilal then placed from the chair two condolence resolutions relating 
to the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lord Sinha and Lala Lajpat Rai, three ex- 
Presidents of the Congress and Messrs. Maganlal Gandhi, Gopabandhu Das and 
Gopal Krishna Iyer which were adopted all standing. The Pandit further moved from 
the chair: “That this Congress condemns the attack by the Lahore police on Lala 
Lajpat Rai and other leaders near the railway station while leading the boycott 
procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission as deliberate and unprovoked 
and believes that the death of Lalaji was accelerated by the injuries he received at 
the hands of the police.” This resolution was also carried. 

The Pandit then said that one member had sent in notice of a condolence resolution 
regarding the death ol the Ragxh of Panagal. lie pointed out that it was not their 
custom to adopt such resolutions ; their custom being to confine resolutions to deaths 
of persons connect d with the Congress. By this they did not mean disrespect to 
others. They might as well like to pass resolutions about Mr. S. R. Das. 

2. Dominion Status, 

This over, Mahatma Gandhi, amidst applause, moved the Working Committee’s 
resolution on Dominion Status. This resolution was arrived at in the Working 
Committee by a majority of six to five vote-. The following is the full text of the 
resolution :— 

“This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All-Parties 
Committee report welcomes it as a great contribution towards the solution of India’s 
political and communal problems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual 
unanimity of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
complete independence passed at the Madras Congress adopts the constitution drawn 
up by the Committee as a great step in political advance specially as it represents 
the largest measure of agreement atta ined among the important parties in the country. 

“Provided however that the Congress shall not be bound by the constitution 
if it is not accepted on or before the 31st December 1930 and provided further that in 
the event of non-acceptance by the British Parliament of the constitution by that 
date the Congress will revive non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country 
to refuse taxation a id every other aid to Government, 

“The President is hereby authorised to send the text of this resolution together 
with the copy of th< said report to His Excellency the Viceroy for such action as 
he may be pleased to take. 

“Nothing in the resolution shall interfere with the propaganda for familiarising 
the people with the goal of independence in so far as it does not conflict with the 
prosecution of the campaign for the adoption of the said report. 

“Meanwhile the Congress shall engage in the following activities :— 

(1) In the legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about 
total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks ; picketting of liquor and drug shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. 

(2) Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environments 
shall be immediately adopted 10 bring about boycott of foreign cloth by advocating 
and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven khaddar, 

(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready shall 
be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was done recently at Bardoli. 

(4) Members of legislatures returned on the Congress ticket shall devote the 
bulk of their time to the constructive work settled from lime to time by the Congress- 
Committee. 

(5) The Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisting members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

(6) Measures shall he taken to rid the country of social abuses. 

(7) Measures shall be taken to remove the disabilities of women and they will 
be invited and encouraged to Imke their due shave in national up-building. 

(81 It will be the duty of all Congress men, being Hindus, to do all they can to 
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remove untouchability and help the so-called untouchables in every possible way in 
their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their condition. 

(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up village reconstruction in addition to 
what is being done through the spinning wheel and Khaddar. 

(to) Such other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance nation¬ 
building in all its departments and in order to enable the Congress to secure the co¬ 
operation in the national effort of the people engaged in different pursuits. 

“In c-rder to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme, every 
Congressman with a monthly income of Rs. 100 and over shall contribute five 
per cent, of his monthly income provided that in special cases exemption may be 
granted at the discretion of the Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi before moving the above resolution in an introductory 
speech delivered in Hindnsthani, said that he was not well disposed to 
speak on the motion but the gravity of the situation demanded that he 
should also put his views before the country. Although he liked to speak 
in Hindustani, the national language of the country, the circumstances demanded 
that he should move his resolution in English. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru then read 
out the resolution. 

Continuing Mahatmaji saiil : “Friends, I hope I shall not detain you for many 
minutes in my introductory remarks. It is an open secret that we have in our camp 
sharp differences of opinion as to the lead thfe Congressmen should receive in con¬ 
nection with the epoch-making report—I call it an epoch.making report—of the All- 
I'arties Committee. We have the Delhi resolution and the first thing that strikes 
anybody would be why not affirm or reaffirm the Delhi resolution dealing with 
this question if it could have been done consistently with national interest. There 
could have been an end to all new resolutions and certainly I would not have troubl¬ 
ed you. I must take you in confidence and tell you that the President himself felt 
that the Delhi resolution required re thinking and revision. Some of us putting our 
heads together came to the conclusion that the. Delhi resolution was a self-contradic¬ 
tory resolution. So we cast about to find a middle path so that consistently with 
honesty and with the desire to accept the Nehru Report we should frame another 
resolution. And this resolution is the result. Even as it is this resolution is an 
attempt to satisfy and if not 10 satisfy at least to conciliate both these schools of 
thought that are prevailing in the Congress with regard to the report. That we 
have two schools of thought is no matter of misfortune or grief. 

It would be grievous if in trying to satisfy or conciliate both the parties, 
we adopt a resolution which will fail in its intended purpose. I suggest to you that 
the purpose of every Congressmen should he to adopt the Nehru Report in the 
same spirit in which it was received by the whole of India at the time it was published. 
T.et me recall to you the fact that at the time of its publication it was not only enthu¬ 
siastically received by the whole nation hut it commanded, it extorted unsinted 
admiration of our critics, of our opponents and of out siders who were disinterested. 
It is open to you, if you choose so, to say that we shall not accept the Report but I 
say it would be bad if we came to such a conclusion hastily. But if after the first 
flush of enthusiasm had died out and after a careful study of the report you came 
to the conclusion that the best interests of the nation will not be served by accepting 
the report it would be your bonnden duty, even though painful, to reject it. I suggest to 
you that either we should give our whole-hearted support or we should not support it at 
all. It is a document which is not an end in itself but the beginning of the end. It 
is a document which is designed to bring as many important parties as it is possible 
to bring together with a view to cocentrate their attention and efforts upon some 
common purpose in connection with our political advances. 

When the Committee approached its labours you must know that the horizon 
was perfectly dark, I know myself that there were tremendous difficulties and 
there was a time when there was nothing but despair staring the members in the 
face but Dr. Ansari and your President were not men who would give easily to 
despair. They fought the despair and how successfully you know and the world 
knows. 

Proceeding Gandhiji reminded the house that the AH-Parties Conference was 
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brought into being at the instance of the Working Committee of the Congress and 
that being so he suggested that unless there were overwhelming reasons why they 
should not accept the Report, it must be accepted by them. 

“I wish to make another suggestion that you cannot take this Report piecemeal. 
It is an organic whole. Just as you cannot chop a boat and say 1 will have so much 
of the body and will not have the other half, so you cannot chop this report and say 
you will accept this part and not the other one. As Dr. Ansari has pointed out if 
you attack the central theme of the report you stab the heart itself and the central 
theme is what is known as Dominion Status. 1 suggest to you that it will be a grievous 
blunder to pit Independence against Dominion Status and compare the two and 
suggest that Dominion Status carries humiliation with it and that Independence 
is something that is triumphant. I do not want to go into the controversy just now. I 
simply say to you as a man, as a business man wanting to serve the nation, wanting to 
educate the masses, to influence the masses and desiring to enlist the active co-opera¬ 
tion of the masses in order to vindicate the honour of the nation. I suggest if you 
seek to do all these things you will think fifty times before you will go to the masses 
and compare these two things.Don’t run to the hasty conclusion that the distinguished 
authors of the report had the interest of the country less at heart than many of 
you or it may be most of you. Do not run away with the hasty conclusion that 
they want any tiling less than Complete Independence for the country. The word 
“Independence” is much abused and is equal ly a misunderstood word. The contents 
of that word would vary with the strengths that the nation can call to its aid from 
time to time (hear, hear). The independence of Nepal is not the same as the 
independence of America. The independence of the feudatory states—they flattered 
themselves with the belief that they are independent, they are sometimes called 
semi-independent states and they adopt the roll of independence in their people. 
Let us not, therefore, make too much of one word and belittle the other one. 

I as a tried worker and as one who knows something of the masses desire to warn 
you against confusing the minds of the nation, |he minds of the masses. By taking 
those two words before the nation you will simply entrap them and lead them into 
a traphoic. I suggest that the man who desires independence has been given it to 
him by this resolution and I want to leave one thought with you, 

“The Madras resolution gives you the goal of the Congress. It tells you that this 
shall be the goal but it is not a declaration of independence. You are not now working 
for independence of the type that the authors of that resolution had in their minds. 
The Congress creed is a creed for Independence and I challenge anybody to deny 
that ; but that is one thing,—that is a process of evolution. But some of us consider 
that we should have the word independence incorporated in the same resolution of 
the Congress so that we can put it before the nation. By all means have it, keep 
that word. But, in considering this resolution, 1 desire to tell you that the process of 
arriving at that species of independence is accelerated by it. It is not retarded. You 
might easily have slept over the goal you have set before yourselves in Madras but 
here you dare not sleep over it. At the end of two years you have got practically to 
work out your independence, almost l might say practically to declare independence 
and some of you, some of us, including myself if 1 live at the end of two years, have to 
die in the attempt to give a good account of what we are trying to do and to tell 
the nation that independence is in sight and if it is not in sight to tell them that they 
will see it over our carcases in winning it. 

“1 yield to none in my desire to attain complete independence. So long as there is 
one man who can interfere with my freedom and with the nation’s freedom it is intoler¬ 
able and I consider that 1 live in vain. The fire of independence is burning just as bright 
in my breast as in the most fiery breast in this country ; but ways and methods differ 
and it may be when I am nearing my destiny on this earth I may feel weakened. 
Oh 1 for independence we might wait for fifty years. If that is so you may tell me 
and you may point out where I have weakened. You will not then listen to me, 
then hiss me out of the platform. I will consider myself unworthy to serve the 
nation out of weakness, I want to dedicate what little strength I have to the 
nation and not my weakness. Therefore, do not run away, with the idea for 
one single moment that I want to suggest anything else than what the nation should 
have to-day, what the nation should have to-morrow and I suggest that if you really 
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want to work out the resolution of Madras you have got the amplest possible scope here 
on the supreme condition that having called the Convention into being I want to 
be faithful, as faithful to that report as you will be faithful to your own goal and 1 
will ask yon to interpret that report in terms of that goal and feel that the authors 
of the report had also the goal of independence in their view. 

“1 do not propose just now to discuss the resolution, I wil do so after amendments 
have come before you. I want you to dismiss all personal considerations. What shall 
we do with a old man ? After all he has served the nation well and let us therefore 
fling “yea, yea” in his face. I do not want you to become my patrons. I want you to 
treat me as a comrade marching side by side with you and I want you also to 
outbeat me in the race, in the march towards the goal. Therefore, you will say ; 
“Doctors have prescribed rest for you and you will have your well-deserved rest.” 
We are going to run and if you march side by side with us wc shall have to crawl— 
crawling we have buried in that wretched lane at Amritsar." If so 1 will say : 
“Go on.” 1 do not want you to consider this resolution in any patronising spirit, 
nor does your President-elect stand in need of your patronage. He will perhaps 
feel more offended, far more deeply cut, if he felt that anybody was patronising him. 
Therefore, eliminate all personal considerations ami make your own choice. 
As l told you this report is only the commencement. There is lot of work 
before us if you are going to achieve the purpose. We have to do much spade work 
even in this Congress. The Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha and every other 
organisation has got to do its duty before we can launch out that report upon the 
wide ocean. It is necessary for you to chalk out a resolution which will satisfy all 
the needs of that report and not merely say, “all right we accept the report”, lest any¬ 
body might be offended or in order that diplomats may go on with diplomacy and 
steal something for us. It will not come by stealing. Freedom has never come by 
stealing, it has come by bleeding and you will have to bleed even for getting what 
is attempted in that report. 

“I, therefore, want you either to accept that report whole-heartedly with fixed 
determination to work. For that work I do not want you to water down your goal. 
1 want you to sustain your goal. You can, if you wish you may, misinterpret it or 
interpret it in any other way. 1 hope yon will approach the consideration of 
this resolution in a national spirit and if 1 may also say, in a prayerful spirit.” 

Amendments 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Hari Sarvottam Rao, Pandit 
Jawaharal Nehru and Sjt. Kil'an Sankar Kay handed in amendments indicating 
their attitude of opposition to Mahalmaji’s resolution. Both the amendments 
proposed are practically reiteration of the Delhi resolution with a few verbal altera¬ 
tions. Instead of affirming that there can be no true freedom till all connexion with 
the British is severed, Pandit Jawaharlal’s amendment stated that there can be 
no true freedom till all connexion with British Imperialism is severed while Sj. 
Kiran Shankar Ray's amendment categorically stated that British connexion 
should be severed. Then again Pandit Jawaharlal accepted the Nehru Report without 
prejudice to the Madras Congress resolution relating to complete independence but 
Sjt. Kiran Sankar did not accept Dominion Status as the basis of India’s 
constitution. Dr. Besanl put in an amendment for deletion of words referring 
to complete independence in the resolution and of certain other words. More 
amendments were forthcoming when the committee adjourned. 

SECOND DAY— 27 Til DECEMBER 1028 , 

The Subjects Committee met on on this day at about 9 a. m. Pandit Nehru who 
on arrival was greeted with cheers regretted delay in the commencement of 
the proceedings and said that delay was due to weighty reasons. He then asked 
Pandit Jawaharlal to move his amendment. 

Ft. Jawahari.ai.'s Amendment 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the following amendment to Mahatmaji’s resolu¬ 
tion : (1) This Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress declaring 
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complete independence to be the goal of Indian people and is of opinion that 
there can be no true freedom till British connection is severed. 

(ii) . The Congress accepts the recommendation of the Nehru Committee as 
agreed to by the Lucknow All Parties Conference for the settlement of communal 
differences. 

(iii) The Congress cordially congratulates the Nehru Committee for their labours, 
patriotism and forcsightedness and without prejudice to the resolution of the 
Congress relating to complete independence, is of opinion that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee are a great step towards political advance and without 
committing itself to every detail, generally approves of them. 

(b) With a view to devise sanctions to enforce the nation’s will and with a view 
to organise the people for resistance to foreign domination, this Congress is of 
opinion that the country should be prepared for civil disobedience and nonpayment 
of taxes and authorises the A. 1. C. C. to take all necessary steps in this 
behalf. The A. 1. C. C. may fix the date and place when and where such 
nonpayment may begin or convene special session of the Congress for the purpose. 

“Specific grievances wherever discovered and where the people are ready 
shall be sought to be redressed by direct nonviolent action as was done recently in 
Bardoli. 

“Every effort shall be made to bring about the boycott of foreign doth, 
encouragement of production and use of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar 
and boycott of British goods. 

“Peasantry and workers should he organised on the basis of an economic 
programme which is to be drafted by the A. I. C. C. 

“Measures shall be taken to rid the country of untouchabdity and to bring 
about total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks. 

“National Volunteer corps in the country should be strengthened and 
consolidated. 

“In order to finance the activities mentioned above, every Congressman 
with the minimum monthly income of Rs. too and over shall contribute a 
percentage of his income which is to be fixed by the A. 1. C. C. 

“The A I. C. C. is authorised to add to the programme as and when 
occasion arises.” 

Moving the resolution, Pandit Jawaharlal sai l :—-‘'It is unbecoming for the Secre¬ 
tary of the Working Committee to challenge a resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee and certainly it might be considered presumtuous on my 
part to get up and challenge the resolution moved by Mahatmaji, 
Notwithstanding, 1 have felt it incumbent to do so because of the very 
teaching I have learnt at his feci, because of the lessson he taught me when 
I had the high privilege to serve under his banner. At the conclusion of his 
address, he advised us not to vote for the resolution because of the personality 
involved.” 

Proceeding, the Pandit pointed out that his resolution was identical with that 
moved and passed at Delhi and although for himself, he would have liked 
to keep the word “British imperialism,” he had agreed to delete that with a 
view to make it identical with the Delhi resolution. It might be further 
said that the Delhi resolution was self-contradictory and perhaps 
there w-s not so much of mental honesty as there should be 
about the resolution in this house. He thought that the charge was partly justified 
as all compromise resolutions were like that. They could get rid of that by 
taking a definite line with the resolution of others but their political life 
being what it was. they had very often to term down their demands and pass 
resolutions which some of them might not like in their entirety as they 
wanted certain unanimity of opinion to prevail. “You know very well that 
the Delhi resolution represented compromise so far as some of us are concerned ; 
giving up many things that we do not like to give up, but we felt it was not 
right for us to force the issue and have our viewpoints completely adopted by 
the Congress and thereby tssnme aggressive and bring about cither split or 
a great deal of (fiction between ourselves. It is because that some of us 
earnestly desired that we should not take up any such position ; that we 
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should take up very minimum. It is from that viewpoint that this resolution 
was put forward and passed with practical unanimity, only 

one or two persons voting against it. It seems to be a very unfortunate 

commentary on the evolution of our public life for the last three months that 
a resolution passed at Delhi with unanimity should come in the shape of an 
amendment—an amendment which is not accepted by the mover, not accepted by 
the Working Committee which recommended the resolution to the Delhi A. I. C. C. 

“I come before you with this resolution not because it is perfectly 
self-consistent but because it does offer fair and just basis for compromise 
between the two rival schools of thought who represent entirely two different 
mentality. I can assure the house that nothing shall be done on our part which will 
hinder our working together. We are prepared to give up much, we are prepared to 
subordinate our ideas to such extent but there are one or two things on which we find 
it impossible to give up, whatever consequence might follow. I have understood 
that in the programme of the nation as to what is to be done and what is not to be 
done, there would be compromise and we have to fit ourselves in with the other 
people’s reasoning and desire, but I have not heard of compromise about the ideals 
of giving up an ideal to suit others’ fancy. 1 do submit, whether it be for two years 
or one year or for a day, that giving up of ideal is a serious thing which represents 
that you are pulling down your flag, and that very serious thing you are welcome to do 
if you want it. But you must realise fully the international consequences. 
It must also be realised that if you are prepared to pull down the flag of indepen¬ 
dence, then do so by all means. But then you must give us the liberty to hold on 
to that flag, even though we may be in a minority. This was a vital issue and 
we feel with regard to it that there can be no compromise. It is a matter with us 
of the deepest conviction, it is a matter with us of what we think is the honour 
of the country and I submit that it should be a matter with this house and the 
Congress of the most vital consequence involving the honour of the country.” 

Proceeding, he criticised the argument which said that they could not accept 
the report of the Nehru Committee in part. He submitted that it was not a wholly 
correct statement to make because as far ns the action was concerned, they 
were prepared as they had done in the past to co-operate in a large measure in 
giving publicity to the recommendations of the Nehru Report and he claimed 
that they had put no impediment in that way ; on the contrary they had helped. 

“But it is one thing to help it and another thing to give up what we cherish 
most. Without precipitating friction, we must remember that the issues will 
arise, as it arose in Ireland, whether you should accept Dominion Status or not. 
What had other countries done ?” 

“I am not aware of any such country which under similar circumstances bad 
adopted deliberately and consciously the dominion ideal of government. I do 
not see why we should say that we want Dominion Status of government—mind you, 
it is not offered to us, there is no mention of this on the other side in their 
acts and deeds. You can see the insult offered to you when the Commission goes 
about your country adding insult to injuries. Do you think it is the right Swaraj 
to lower down the flag and to go on talking of Dominion Status ? 

“Personally, I think from whatever point of view you look at it, either 
from the standpoint of national honour or from the point of view of 
expediency, if you accept Dominion Status, it would be an extremely 
wrong and foolish act. You know the incidents that have happened in 
the country. You know the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, you know what 
has happened at Lahore, Lucknow ami you know what insulting threat 
the Viceroy has issued. After that, are you going to say you have not 
changed your opinion, whatever the Viceroy and the like may say ? If there was 
ever any necessity for not pulling down the flag, it should not be drawn down 
at the present moment when threats are in the air (applause). After what has 
happened, what was happening, I think it would be a fatal error if you break 
the spirit of national resistance, if you tear down the flag of independence. After 
all, it is the programme of action that matters. Words do not carry us very far 
but certain idiology makes a great deal of difference. 

“1 submit to you honestly that if I have energy to serve the country, that energy 
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oozes out of me at the very thought of Dominion Status. I cannot go about 
spending my energy and strength for the Dominion Status (hear, hear). I do 
submit to you, there are many like me in this country who feel like that. You 
will find in all India groups of organisations that spring up full of energy and 
militant spirit and they promise to attain early freedom in India. Question 
is:—Are you going to help the development of this revolutionary spirit in this 
country or are you going to damp it and kill it in trying to bring about a compro¬ 
mise ? Certainly it damps my spirit, if you talk of Dominion Status and I can 
only judge others by my standard. 

“The real thing in this world is that it is not so much a question of struggle between 
India and England. Real conflict is between the two sets of the ideal and the 
question is, which set of ideal arc you going to keep before the country ? This is 
the conflict between imperialism and all that are not imperialism, and if you 
look at it: from that point of view, you cannot for one moment think of the Dominion 
Status, so long as Great Britain has empire around her. That is the question before 
you. Just consider what you mean. By accepting Dominion Status, you show to the 
world that you are prepared to accept the psychology of imperialism and this is 
a very dangerous thing. For, then you talk in the terms of the British Empire 
as it is. For, you do not talk about in the terms of the British Commonwealth, 
which is likely to be later, say after two or three years. Do you expect the British 
Empire to suddenly become devoid of imperialism ? 1 say, that is not going to 

happen. By accepting Dominion Status, you say that you are prepared to help 
their psychology of imperialism, 

“Remember what effect it will have on the other empire. The world is divided to¬ 
day between the imperialistic and noil-imperialistic groups. People do not under¬ 
stand the subtle line of logic about which we have heard so much, telling us that 
Dominion Status is really independence. People only want to say, which group 
you belong to, whether you belong to the imperialistic group or to the large 
number of exploited and suffering nation. To-day, you have received messages 
of sympathy from Java, Sumatra and other down-trodden countries, wishing you 
success because they feel that you are one of them and because they feel that by 
declaring for independence, you have joined with their struggle against imperial¬ 
ism all over the world. If you lower down the flag of independence and talk of 
Dominion Status, immediately you go back mentally at any rate to the fold of that 
very imperialism and you give up the cause of the suffering nations who look forward 
to you for success in their movement, not because that you are going to Java to 
help them, but because it is well-known in the world history for the last hundred 
years that the greatest obstacle to freedom is the British Empire and British 
possession of India. That is the fact which has governed the world history for a 
century and that is the fact which everybody realises to-day. 

“Therefore to the extent you get rid of this imperialism, to that extent you help 
these down-trodden countries and if to gain some internal freedom, you adopt 
the psychology of imperialism and of the dominion status, you may gain little 
certainly but you leave the links with those people who are looking to you and 
are prepared to join with you in their struggle. 

“I, therefore, submit to this house, that prepared as this house should be to any 
compromise on any lines, it should not be prepared to give up this definite and 
clear idea of independence for any length of time,” (applause). 

Other Am en dm k n ts. 

Pandit MOTILAL then said that he would give 20 minutes to the mover of the 
main amendments and 10 minutes to the seconders and 5 minutes to the supporters. 
He wanted to have discretion in the matter of allowing time to the speakers 
on the general dismission. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Ray then withdraw his amendment, as it was similar to 
that of Pt. Jawaharlal. 

Mr. NIMBKAR then moved an amendment, which runs thus : 

“This Congress having # consiclered the constitution recommended by the All- 
Parties Committee Report is of opinion that it is totally unsatisfactory and 
unacceptable for the following principal reasons :— 
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“(i) that it allows the bourgeoisie to compromise with British imperialism by 
establishing a so-called Dominion Status which involves the safeguard of 
vested interests, landowning, feudal and capitalist, and sacrifice of the interest 
of the masses. 

“(2) that by recognising titles of princes, it proposes to perpetuate the 
tyrannical and undemocratic system of the Government entailing unchecked 
exploitation of the masses which exists in the native states. 

“(3) that it safeguards and accjuiesces in the exploitation of human and 
material resources of India by foreign capital. 

“(4) that it guarantees and allows enjoyment of all titles to the private and 
personal property acquired by questionable means which perpetuates exploitation 
of the masses. 

“(5) that it guarantees the payment of all foreign state debts. 

“(6) that it proposes to place armed forces of the country under the control 
of a committee which will at first consist partly of the British officers, thus 
depriving the people of their inherent right of self-defence. 

“(7) 'hat it proposes to give executive powers and power of veto to the 
Governor-General and Governors, nominated by the King, thus depriving the 
Indian people of their foreign rights. 

"This Congress therefore declares that its aim is the attainment of complete 
national independence, based on political, economic and social equality entirely 
free from British Imperialism.’’ 

Mr. Nimbkar said that the speeches of Pt. Jawaharlal and Mr. Jamandas 
Mehta had put the issue clearly. The Delhi Resolution was a compromise. 
There could not be any compromise regarding the ideal. The Nehru report 
would perpetuate slavery. Mahatmaji referred to the Delhi resolution. In 
view of Mahatmaji’s remark, he would ask the house to respect the amendment. 
The Classes were going to compromise with Imperialism. It was the masses that 
were going to fight Imperialism. The Nehru Report was called the child of the 
congress, but the child that was going to cut their throat should be killed. 
The country knew the incidents connected with the Simon Commission to 
which they had given one martyr in the death of Lalaji. If they were to be 
consistent with the boycott of the Simon Commission, they could not present 
the Report. 

He referred to the Non-co-operation movement which he said had turned 
thousands of youttgmen into beggars. It was a pity that they had to learn the 
lessons of Dominion Status from Gandhiji, the inaugurator of Non-co-operation 
movement. From his experience of the masses he felt that the masses were 
ready to fight the battle of freedom, while Mahatmaji was not. Dominion 
Status was a compromise of the burgeoisie with Imperialism to exploit the masses 
of the country. They wanted to fight these classes. They wanted to see the 
workers and peasants who formed 90 per cent, of the population to achieve 
independence. 

Sardar Sardul SINGH moving his amendment said that he was prepared to 
give a fair trial to the British Government. If it be accepted, India would enjoy 
equal position with the other dominions. If not, she would go further. 
He wanted complete independence to be the goal of India ; but if the British 
Government accepted the Nehru Report, the Congress would approve of it 
as a substantial advance. 

The Mahatma might hope for reforming England but the Sardar felt he had no 
such hope or energy. He did not believe that Pt. Motilal or the Mahatma were 
less revolutionary than the younger generation. It was a libel to say so. 
But they were thinking of the convention. He however appealed to both the 
parties to yield and work shoulder to shoulder. 

Dr. Annie BESANT in moving the following amendment to omit the words 
“whilst adhering to the resolution relating to complete independence passed by 
the Madras Congress” also “omit the para of two provisos and para 4” said 
that the question she was to address the house "was fundamental to the 
whole discussion in the congress and was the basis on which the country 
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was to work. Attempts were being made to bring about a compromise 
between the two principles, fundamentaly opposed to each Other. The 
compromise between the two irreconcilable ideals was impossible. It was not 
accurate to say and she hoped Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would not contradict 
her when she said that in dealing with Dominion Status, they were 
dealing with imperialism. As for illustration, she cited the case of Australia 
where a law had been enacted, giving the Indian immigrants the same rights as the 
natives of Australia ; she did not mean the aborigines but the Europeans settled 

there. If they achieved Dominion Status, they would be masters in their 

own territory only. They would have no right to make treaties with the 
foreign powers. One advantage of linking India with the other groups of 

Dominion would be that whatever rights and privileges the English Dominions 
enjoyed would be enjoyed by her. Dominion Status meant complete sovereignty 
within your territory. You would have your own army and navy and complete 
control over your own affairs and the connecting link with Great Britain would 
be for appointing the Governors and Governor-General, They would have the 
right to levy taxes, make law and carry on other businesses. 

So far as the right to make treaties with foreign nations and appointing ambas¬ 
sadors was concerned, even Canada had her ambassadors in Washington 

and Paris. All other advantages of freedom would be enjoyed by India having 
Dominion Status. 

She then referred to the speech of Peshbandhu at Faridpur and said that 
the ideal of federation of nation was better than isolated independence. She 
knew and had worked to remove the sufferings of the people. It was for the 
people she wanted Dominion Status. They must work the Nehru Report for 
what they were worth and get freedom and salvation. 

“Mr. Gouri Sankar Misra then moved the following amendment :— 

“This Congress while declaring complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian 
people is of opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Report are a great step 
forward politically and therefore adopts them generally. 

“This Congress while congratulating the framers of the Nehru Report calls upon 
all Congressmen to help the materialisation of the Nehru constitution without in any 
way prejudicing the cause of complete independence, i. e., the goal of the Congress. 
In case the Nehru constitution is not conceded by the 31st Dec. 1930, the Congress 
shall revive non-violent non-co-operation including the non-payment of taxes against 
the Government, believing full well that all political parties and organisations repre¬ 
sented on the Convention shall take part in the said movement for the attainment 
of complete independence for India.” 

He said that this resolution omitted the portion relating to petitioning to the Viceroy 
which was surreptitiously introduced by some Doctors and Knights who had joined 
them after many years. He claimed for his resolution that it gave the amplest 
latitude for the believers in Independence to work for independence during these 
two years and also to the Dominion Statuswallas “while omiting the portion relating 
to begging and petitioning to the Viceroys." 

At this stage the President announced that the Subjects Committee stood adjourned 
till 7 p. m. in the evening after the Convention had met. 

In the evening, after half an hour’s sitting, however, the Subjects Committee again 
adjourned. It was the briefest possible sitting. 

Proceedings commenced an hour later as Pandit Motilal was engaged with the 
Moslem League members on the question of communal settlement. At the beginning 
of the meetjng a resolution was moved by Mr. Niranjan Patnaik for adjournment of 
the house till the Convention had finished its labours, but after Pandit Motilal had 
explained, the mover withdrew his resolution. Other minor amendments were then 
taken up and some of which were withdrawn. One of them asked the Congress 
to wait till Dec. 1st of 1930 instead of 31st December so that the Congress might 
decide the line of action that year in case of non-acceptance of the Nehru Report by 
the British Parliament. The’Mahatma attended the Subjects Committee only a few 
minutes before adjournment which was done after consultation with him. 
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THIRD DA Y-28TII DECEMBER 1928 

On this day Mahatma Gandhi made a fervent appeal to the house to accept his new 
resolution on Dominion Status which had been agreed to by all parties. Before doing 
so he begged leave of the House to withdraw the original motion which had 
been moved in the Subjects Committee the previous day. The Mahatma observed :— 

“I beg for leave to withdraw the resolution which I had the honour of moving the 
other day and to which so many amendments have already been moved. I know 
that in asking for this permission, I owe to the House an apology. You have been 
put to considerable inconvenience and trouble. A great deal of time has been given 
to the consideration of those amendments. I was almost going to say a great deal of 
time has been wasted ; but on second consideration I say that it would not be proper 
to call it a waste of time to have considered those amendments. Those amendments 
and the resolution which I have asked for permission to withdraw will to a certain 
extent enable you to understand the condition of many of the national workers. It 
is perfectly correct to insist upon permission being granted for the withdrawal of 
the resolution to which 1 attached a great deal of importance. National life is a 
perpetual struggle whilst it is growing. IL is a struggle not only against the enviro- 
ment that seeks to crush us ; it is also a struggle within our own ranks. Often, the 
struggle within our own ranks is more prolonged, more exacting and even more 
bitter than the struggle against environment which is outside of ourselves. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s Absence Explained 

“You may depend upon it that w'e, those who were behind the resolution which 
will be withdrawn if you will give permission, and those who were behind the princi¬ 
pal amendment if 1 may so call Pandit Jawaharlal’s amendment, put our heads 
together and wanted to avoid a conflict. Mr. Sambamurti was surprised why Pandit 
Jawaharlal was not here to-day. I propose to take you into the secret. He was 
not in sympathy with much that was going on in our midst. He has become impa¬ 
tient to throw off the yoke. All the twenty-four hours of the day he simply broods 
upon the grievances of his countrymen. He is impatient to remove the grinding 
pauperism of the masses. He is impatient against capitalists who are exploiting the 
masses in the country, who rule over this country, and exploit and bleed this country 
in the words used by the late Lord Salisbury. I may tell you frankly that he is 
not in sympathy even with this resolution which I seek to substitute for the resolution 
which will be withdrawn if you give permission. He thinks that this resolution 
itself falls far short of what he wants. He is a high-souled man. He does not 
want to create unnecessary bitterness of words. He seeks deliverance out of it by 
putting a self-imposed silence upon himself. Hence you find that, although he is a 
faithful and diligent Secretary of the Congress, he feels that it is better for him this 
morning to absent himself than to be a helpless witness to the proceedings with 
which he is not in agreement. 

“I have come to move the resolution because I do not share Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
despondence, whilst I share the intensity of his grief for the pauperism of the country 
and for the slavery which is grinding its down. Pandit Jawaharlal has struck out 
a path for himself. In pursuing that path, he places his duty to the country before 
him first, and his duty to his father next. Now you understand why he is absent. 
You will also understand why I have to perform the painful duty of withdrawing 
the resolution which I moved the other day, and I do so not because I am sorry for 
the resolution, not because I am not in love with the resolution, not because this 
resolution which I want now to move is a better resolution by any means, and not 
becnise this resolution is far superior to the other. Our life is a prepetual struggle 
against the oppressing environment, a perpetual struggle against ourselves. And 
if we are to stand as united whole, there must be constant adjustment and readjus¬ 
tment, a series of compromises honourable to both parties. 

“The differences on principles are few and far between. When we come to 
think of them, many of the things which we call by the name of principles are no 
more principles than many details which we do not call principles. Therefore, 
this resolution is the result of an attempt on the ]?art of parties in this House 
interested in the resolution that I move and in the principal amendment. It is the 
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result of a compromise between them, the result of a series of adjustments and 
readjustments. Hence, I feel I am doing nothing wrong in asking the House for 
permission to withdraw the other resolution although I consider it to be far superior 
to this resolution which I shall presently move before you. 

“1 ask for your leave to withdraw that resolution because I think national interest 
will be better served if the resolution which 1 consider to be inferior to the other 
is moved and adopted. It serves the national purpose better because it will hold 
all the parties together instead of dividing them. Even if the House were divided 
on the other resolution and we had won, what would that victory have been worth 
if it meant increased bitterness, if it meant weakening of national unity ? 

MEANING Of INDEPENDENCE 

“There are in our midst to day men who do not want to stop at anything, and 
who have ceased to think of anything short of full liberty to the country. What am 
1 to say to them ? May I say to them: l shall no longer go along with you because 
I consider my proposition is better and therefore you have to work out your own 
destiny without my service. Then they say: “It is for that purpose we have gather¬ 
ed in this House. We could also have said the same thing to you. We want your 
services,” I could not resist the appeal without stultifying myself and degrading 
myself. So I think it is better to take up this resolution as a substitute for the 
other. I beg leave to move this resolution with all the force at my command and 
with all the insistence that I put upon the original resolution. This resolution 
therefore becomes really for the time being superior to the resolution that I moved 
the other day. Hence I ask for your leave to withdraw the other resolution, and 
let me put before you this resolution for your consideration and I hope you will 
give the permission. 

“I have taken you into the secret and I have given you a summary of 
what had happened to induce me to withdraw the resolution. If you feel that 
you do not want that resolution to be withdrawn, if you care to take that 
responsibility upon your shoulders, you may say ‘no’ and the r solution cannot 
be withdrawn. Then it would be tantamount to your voting for that resolution, 
and that resolution will be considered and the amendments to that resolution 
will be considered and voted upon. I warn you again not to take that 
serious responsibility. Even the principal amendment of Pandit Jawaharlal was 
the result of a series of compromises. Even that fell far short of what 
Pandit Jawaharlal held to be dear to him. If you still think you will shoulder 
the responsibility, and you consider the interest of the country will be better 
served by not allowing me to withdraw that resolution, you can shoulder that 
responsibility. But consider what it means. I now beg leave of the house to 
withdraw that resolution.” 

A member on a point of order, stated that to allow M. Gandhi to make 
a speech in withdrawing the resolution was against the recognised practice. 

Pandit Matilal replied that he would permit Pandit Malaviya to oppose 
the original resolution. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said : “The very considerations which have led the Mahatma 
to decide upon withdrawal, constrain me to tender my opposition to that motion. 
I entirely realise the feeling of the younger men among us. 1 honour them for 
their sincerity. If they think dial the British connection should cease to-day I honour 
them for a courage to say it. But I have still to judge the matter from the 
point of view of what will best serve the interests of the country which the 
older men and younger men have both equally at heart. This resolution which the 
Mahatma pm originally before yon was the result of a compromise. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : “This is absolutely wrong." 

Mr. Satyainurti ; “The voting in the Working Committee was five to four. 

Pandit Malaviya : The resolution, I maintain, was the result of negotiations 
which took place in the house of the president. 

Mr. Srinivas Iyenger : I was present, and I contradict this most emphatically. 

Shouts of “no no” can* from a section of the audience. 

Pandit Malaviya : The resolution was drafted by Mahatmaji after discussions 
in which Pandit Motilal, Mr. Sen Gupta, Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Srinivas 
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Iyengar took part. That resolution was arrived at to bring about the utmost 
unity in the Congress for work in the country. It adhered to the resolution 
passed at Madras. There was thus a clear recognition of the fact that 
there was no desire that that resolution be departed front. The resolution 
further gives the British Parliament two years’ time to consider whether they 
will accept the proposal put forward by the Congress. Now you have changed 
it to one year. You also introduced another important clause. While the original 
resolution gave liberty to familiarise the people with the goal of national indepen¬ 
dence without coming into conflict with the ideal of Dominion Status, you have 
given authority to the Independence section to preach it in the name of the Congress, 
And Mahatmaji has told you that Pandit Jawah,'trial is not satisfied with that 
resolution. 

Mr. Srinivas Iyengar ; If this resolution is accepted he will withdraw his 
amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya : I can understand those who are for complete Independence 
saying that they do not want to give any more time, but when you have considered it 
politic to have one year before you declare independence, why should you not be 
agreeable to allow two years to the British Parliament ? (A voice : Why not 
hundred years ?) When you have given a year, you have given it in the hope, it 
may seem to be a forlorn hope, that you may be able to persuade the Government or 
bring pressure to bear on it to yield. ( A voice : No, no, we want unity). 

A POINT OF ORDER 

Sirdar Sardul Singh: Is it fair for Pandit Malaviya to discuss on the merits the 
resolution about which Mahatmaji has not said a word on merits ? 

Pandit Malaviya; There is a section of opinion in the country which considers 
that the wisest and most patriotic course in the circumstances is to press for 
acceptance of Dominion Status. 

Mr. Satyamurti I want your ruling, Sir, whether the Pandit’s speech is not 
only out of order, hut grossly unfair to the Mahatma if he goes on putting arguments 
before the resolution is moved. 

Pandit Matilal asked Pandit Malaviya to confine himself to the reasons against 
substituting the new resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya ; 1 am trying to remind you that not only those who are in favour 
of complete Independence but also those who are in favour of Dominion Status are 
actuated by a desire to serve the country and do the best for it. I possess a ceaseless 
desire to see the end of the present system of government and its substitution by the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. (Applause). My anxiety 
to serve the best interest makes me believe that the course outlined in the first resolu¬ 
tion was the wisest course, and I feel that if the other resolution is substituted in order 
to satisfy a party which wants to work for complete Independence, then you will 
alienate a very large body of opinion which is now supporting us. We have 
attained considerable unity at the All-Parties Conference, and that unity rests on 
the basis of Dominion Status being our immediate goal. You will alienate a lot of 
people whose joining lias strengthened the position in the country. You will also 
create fresh difficulty by driving away such men to the other side. You will also 
have a greater difficulty on the subject of Indian Princes, and you are making the 
task unnecessarily difficult whereas the principles in the first resolution gave you as 
reasonable an attitude as you could wish for. Mahatmaji has told you that the first 
resolution is far superior, and he has said that in the present circumstances the new 
resolution is superior. I differ from him in the latter view. I am anxious that those 
who want to work with us, should not be asked in that way to be committed to the 
view that propaganda shall be carried on for independence in the name of the 
Congress. You will thereby drive away the sympathy of a large body men. 

A voice : How many are they ? 

Pandit Malaviya : Even one man counts for many (voices : oh, oh). The 
resolution of the Mahatma went far enough. Some of our friends were not satisfied 
with it, but I promised to stand by it, because I thought* was taking a reasonable 
attitude in saying that while adhering to the goal of Independence we wanted to 
give two years’ time to the other side to either accept or reject our proposal on the 
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basis of Dominion Status, which, to my mind, grants practically complete Indepen¬ 
dence. But of course, the position in the country would lead to the possibility and 
almost the certainty of more and more people breaking away from us. That will 
not improve the chances of getting freedom. I will ask the house not to give per¬ 
mission to the Mahatma to withdraw his original resolution, for thereby you shall be 
drawing in a very large and growing number of men on our side. (A voice—Have 
you not alienated the sympathy of the Simon worshipper ? (Laughter). 

Pandit Motilal then put to vote Mahatma Gandhi’s request for withdrawal of the 
original resolution, which was granted by an overwhelming majority, only four 
dissenting. 

M. Gandhi then moved his new resolution :— 

The New Resolution. 

“This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All-Parties 
Committee Report welcomes it as a great contribution towards the solution of India’s 
political and communal problems and congratulates the Committee on the unanimity 
of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the resolution relating to Complete 
Independence passed at the Madras Congress approves of the constitution drawn up 
by the Committee as a great step in political advance, specially as it represents the 
largest measure of agreement attained among the important parties in the country. 

“Subject to the exigencies of political situation, this Congress will adopt the 
constitution, if it is accepted in its entirety by the British Parliament on or 
before the 31st December, iQ?.g but in the event of its non-acceptance by that 
date or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise a campaign of non-violent 
non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation and in such 
other manner as may be decided upon. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall interfere with 
carrying on in the name of the Congress of propaganda for complete Independence.’’ 

M. Gandhi said that his brain was muddled, because he was dragged last 
night by Pandit Motilal to the Convention Committee, which did not adjourn 
till 2-30 in the morning. After that he could not go to sleep. Commending 
his resolution he said : 

I want you, first, to consider what has been omitted from the original 
resolution. It is necesary to do so in order to commend to your attention the 
resolution which has been accepted by two fairly large parties in this House. 
There may be a few who will vote against it, My purpose is not merely 
to get this resolution passed. That is the least important part of it: but 
my purpose is to direct your attention upon what is expected of you, what 

is expected of the party which is instrumental in having the first resolution 

watered down. 

You will find a glaring omission for which 1 am sorry, that relating to 
sending the resolution to the Viceroy. Whilst 1 was drawing up that clause, 
I knew, when it would be read to you, some of you would be shocked, 
and say to yourself: “You too a Non-cooperator ?” But as a non-co¬ 
operator 1 am proud of that clause, and if you could even now restore 

it I shall gladly do so Do you know how pressed some of us are for 
time ? I had not even time to discuss the reasons for putting down that 
clause in the resolution which friends here have cut down. I said to myself 

when I drew up that clause thal if f discover reluctance on your part, I 

would withdraw it. ! did it as a non-co-operator and 1 want the House to understand 
the implication of non-co-operation and also the implication of that resolution. 

This resolution is a challenge. It is open to the British Government to 
interpret this as an insolent challenge if they wish. We would not be afraid 
of that. But if there is the slightest trace of a change of heart of the 

government then they will understand it as the yearning of a nation which is 

trying to throw off thraldom. But if they cannot put the right interpretation 
we cannot help. But, as I lntve said, if it is a challenge it is also an address, I am 
not frightened of going to the House of Commons or even going to the 
Viceroy. I will go there only when it is honourable to do so, and on terms 
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of equality, and that would be consistent with my creed of non-co-operation. 
I non-co-operate with evil, I do not non-co operate with good. I do not 
non-co-operate with persons. I non-co-operate with measures and with system. 

Continuing, M. Gandhi said : “If the Viceroy to-day asks me to go to him 
and discuss things of importance on a footing of equality I would go there 
bare-foot and post-haste, and still defend my non-co-operation. If you only 
work this resolution, you will hasten that time and anticipate the date of the 
adoption of Dominion Status. So, it is possible for you to receive a summons 
from the Viceroy to go to the House of Commons. Then you will go as 
non-co-operators and not as co-operators. You will go as national delegates in 
order to come to some reasonable terms over our demands. It won’t be then 
a matter of something which is dictated to us or which is given to us by the 
House of Commons to be received as beggars but it will even as South Africa 
went and became a high contracting party. General Smuts and General Botha 
went on behalf of South Africa and they gallantly and bravely put forward the 
case of their country extorting the admiration of the King himself, so much so 
that the King sent a message stating : “I do not want to fight any more with 
these gallant people.’’ That is how General Smuts and General Botha went as 
ambassadors of their nation to England. They went as delegates to vindicate 
their honour and gain their liberty, not on terms dictated by the House of 
Commons, but on terms settled by the Convention in South Africa. 

M. Gandhi asked : Have we got the brains and bravery and determination 
of General Botha or of General Smuts who was prepared to sacrifice his own valu¬ 
able property. If we had then 1 would not be here from out of my Sabarmati. 

Dr. Pattavi asked me why I was coquetting with the Swaraj Party and wis 
in lingering love with Pandit Motilal Nehru. It was not lingering love, but burning 
love for a dear comrade. Pandit Motilal Nehru wrote to me that I was instrumental 
in putting the crown of thorns on his head and might even have to see how many 
bruises had been created and even to share some of those braises. I would be 
guilty of a breach of friendship and breach of duty to the nation if after having 
pressed him to take the chair at this critical juncture in the history of the nation 
I had not responded to his call and said : “Yes, I shall come on the date you fix, 
and I shall leave when you give me permission." You can now understand why I 
am in Calcutta. 

Proceeding, M. Gandhi regretted that the clause about submission of the Nehru 
Report to the Viceroy was not there, and said : “To-day we are suffering from the 
inferiority complex. We have King Charles’ head dangling before our eyes. The 
brand of inferiority is marked on our forehead, and we scent danger lest we might 
be weakening ourselves. I say : no. We are strengthening ourselves. It is a piece 
of courtesy that we owe to ourselves to submit a copy of the report and resolution to 
the Viceroy ; although as some papers have put it, it is an ultimatum. 1 expect 
those who are trustees for the honour of the British nation to understand the implica¬ 
tions of this resolution which expresses the yearnings of a nation. If we do not send 
the resolution, the British Government or the Viceroy will turn round and say We 
do not know anything about your resolution." 

The All-Parties Constitution is not to be submitted to the Simon Commission, 
but certainly it is a document to be considered by the Viceroy and by the Imperial 
Government and those who are to-day supposed to be ruling the destinies of India. 
It has been drafted for that purpose. Otherwise, it will be meaningless. It is a 
charter of Independence as much as we can accommodate ourselves to-day. Whilst 
I ask you not to draw any distinction between Dominion Status and Independence, 
still I call it a Charter of Independence, because that is your demand. You do not 
mean to say that it should be put into a treasury. It is a document, in my opinion, 
to be circulated firstly among the Viceroy and the Governors, so that they can have 
no excuse to say that they did not know about it. The same I did in regard to Bar- 
doli. I wrote a letter addressed to the Viceroy ; but within twenty-four hours of 
that letter, I had the painful duty of withdrawing it, and reshaping it as 1 considered 
this was necessary because of further events. If I was suffering from the fever of 
inferiority complex, I could have given an interview to a press representative and 
expected the Viceroy to send me an answer. But I took the proper course. Similarly, 
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I want to take the proper course in regard to this resolution,for thereby you will not 
weaken but strengthen your case. If you are going to do anything at all, I again 
repeat that the Nehru Report has got to be considered by the British Parliament, 
and by th - Viceroy if it is to result in anything whatsoever. The authors of the 
Nehru Report knew it. You know it and I know it. It would be a sign of weakness 
not to recognise it. If the Viceroy is a worthy representative of his King and his 
nation, he will take note of this resolution even though it does not contain the clause 
which I should have liked to be inserted. But from this platform I declare that if he 
cares to read my remarks which I do convey to him, then it will be proper for him to 
take this resolution to heart and to understand that at least some of us mean to vindi¬ 
cate every word of what is contained in it, (Hear, hear.) If you cry “hear, hear,” then I 
ask you to restore that clause for submission to the Viceroy. (Cries of “no, no.”) If 
you say “no,” then I say you are suffering from inferiority complex. I have had some 
experience of it myself in South Africa where 1 was addressed as a cooly. 

Proceeding, M. Gandhi referred to the fixing of the date of 31st December 1929 as 
the date, by which the British Government should accept or reject the constitution. 
The original resolution put down the 31st December 1930. He observed : “So many 
friends came and asked me, if [ voted for the resolution whether I would take virtual 
control of national affairs. I confess I have not got the strength to do this single- 
handed, but I will, if you come to terms with me, and if you bear the yoke. The yoke 
will be much heavier than what it was in 1920. It will be a seasoned yoke which has 
become stronger by usage. If you give the discipline that I demand, . I shall give as 
much as this frail body can give. You cannot expect from me anything unless these 
inexorable terms are granted by you at your own accord. It will be no use asking 
me to take control unless you mean every word of what you say. 

Therefore in the free of all these, I thought two years was short enough time to 
rally and organise our forces in order to give battle. If we must give battle to the 
Government, you will really require one year to create discipline in our ranks and 
have thousands of members on the Congress roll. Our Congress roll to-day is a 
bogus show. If I went as an inspector to examine the books of the Congress it will 
be a sad disappointment. We want a living register of Congress members and we 
want to be in a position to enrol more and more’every week just in the same manner 
and with the same enthusiasm as was witnessed in regard to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
collections.. We want one year more for giving ourselves confidence and courage and 
for dedicating ourselves to the work of consolidat ion of communal unity. 

Communal unity is not yet in sight. It is buried in the Nehru Report. The 
whole of last nighi was given to discussing the communal question and it appears we 
may have to rewrite the pages devoted to the communal problem. Heaven forbid 
such a course. But we do want some time for the atmosphere to clear before we 
are ready to give battle. I think two years will be too short a time. 

Discussing the question of approval of the Nehru Report M. Gandhi said:—We 
must not treat the report as something separate from independence. You are saying 
that the constitution drawn up by the Committee is a great step to political advance, 
and I say it also incorporates independence and I say you must incorporate it in 
your programme of struggle for independence. And therefore when you 
harangue upon independence, it will be your duty, if you 
are to be true to this resolution of approval of the constitution, to say that you stand 
for independence in terms of this resolution. Do not consider this report as an 
excrescence to be deplored The authors of the report whose labour you appreciate 
in this resolution have discharged their trust on behalf of those who want 
independence and nothing less. The independence-wallahs have nothing to be 
ashamed of in the Nehru Report. Yon may call these observations of mine as a 
case of special pleading. Every word of what I say comes out of the deepest recesses 
of my heart although my brain is muddled. I, therefore, ask you to accept this 
resolution, but not as a consolation prize for Pandit Motilal Nehru, for he does 
not stand in need 01 it after the magnificent ride over thirty-four horses. 

“I want the drops of your lifeblood to mingle with mine, the drops of Hindu 
blood to mingle with drop? of blood of the Mussalmans and Sikhs and Parsis, so 
that a magnificent memorial can be raised in Calcutta if you like to show' what this 
nation has done in order to earn liberty.” 
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Referring to the expression the “exigencies of the political situation” M. Gandhi 
pointed out that it was again an interpolation from the old name, the inferiority 
complex. “Supposing the Viceroy loses his head or the Secretary of State loses his head 
and says: what, these insolent men flinging this insult against a nation and demand, 
ing Dominion Status at the point of the bayonet?” If they say this, and if they 
misread the yearnings of the Indian nation and imprison some of us, and if supposing 
on the day of the Simon Commission’s official arrival in Calcutta, some Superinten¬ 
dent of Police in the discharge of his duties tries to do what he thinks right, then 

what are you to do ? Are we to sit still and say: ‘Yes ; we can accept Dominion 

Status/ No, weak as we are, we may summon sufficient courage to say : No more 

Dominion Status. But that does not require to be provided for in this resolution, 

and that would have been an answer to the Nehru Report. If the Simon Commission 
reads these signs aright, it will see that the country stands by the Nehru Report. 

Of course, there is no hope for the Commission to read signs aright. And I 
am not such a simpleton as to believe it. But I am also an irresistable optimist. 
If the Hindus and Mussulmans and Sikhs determine to shed cowardice and 
say that they stand by the Nehru Report in terms of this resolution and 
march side by side towards the goal, then, 1 promise, Sir John Simon will take the 
cue, and say: I understand the Indian situation better than any other man. 

“But to-day” said M. Gandhi, “we have not got that atmosphere of trust and self- 
confidence. But the key lies in the resolution which I have placed before you” 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, in supporting M. Gandhi’s resolution, said '. 

“We shall wait for one year and see whether the Government accepts the com¬ 
promise resolution. They may not accept our resolution ; but we must see we 
do not put ourselves in the wrong or put any section of Congressmen in the wrong. 
The Congress goal of independence is not suspended and propaganda for indepen- 
pence is not suspended either. If there is acceptance by the British Government 
of the constitution, then our adoption is subject to the further safeguard of the 
exigencies of the political situation. The independence school will loyally work 
out the compromise trusting in reciprocal obligations of the other side. The 
propaganda for independence must have as a part of it, propaganda for the Nehru 
Report.” 

The speaker knew that those who were for complete independence would be 
dissatisfied with the compromise resolution. But it must not be forgotten that 
those who were for Dominion Status were not satisfied either. But if disruption 
was to be avoided, it was most advisable that a compromise must be reached. This 
resolution was one such, with a view to bring about harmony and weld both schools 
into one of complete national independence. He emphasised that the acceptance 
of the Nehru Constitution must be in entirety. Their programme was clear. If 
only M. Gandhi made the necessary adjustments in his programme of non-co-opera¬ 
tion he would be able to lead the country to success. 

Dr. Annie BESANT objected to the second clause of the resolution. It was stated 
that if the Nehru Constitution is not adopted, the Congress would organise Non-co- 
operation including non-payment of taxes. She also objected to the third clause 
where Independence was permitted to be preached in the name of the Congress. 
She complained that she had been in the meeting from nine o’clock and so 
far only one side of the case had been presented and the other side had not been 
fairly treated. She reminded them of the part which she and others took in 
the beginning of the year at the sacrifice of leisure and money in laying the 
foundation of the report as well as in popularising the recommendations. But 
there was no opportunity of making a reasoned speech in favour of that report 
in their meeting where a good deal of time had been taken up to the advocacy 
of the so-called compromise motion introducing the non-co-operation movement 
as part of the substantive resolution. It gave everything to one side and practi¬ 
cally nothing to the other. 

Dr Besant’s fundamental objection to the resolution was that they could not 
get Independence without altering the creed of the Congress. The present creed 
was Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means. If they passed this resolution 
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it would necessitate a change of creed and break the Congress into pieces no 
matter what they might say. She admitted that the Independence party had a 
perfect right to carry on propaganda. At the same time those who stood for 
Dominion Status had an equal right to do propaganda for the Nehru Report. 
But this resolution permitted the Independence party to do propaganda in the 
name of the Congress. Independence could give them nothing more than 
what could be obtained under Dominion Status, and while Independence could 
not be got except by fighting for which the Indians were not prepared 
Dominion status could be had by constitutional means. If they changed the 
Congress creel into independence, those who stood for Swaraj by peaceful means 
could not be within it. By this resolution the whole aspect was changed, 
and they were putting the country on fire, (a voice : Is it so?) Independence, 
she said, could be got only— 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyenger : By non violent pressure. 

Mrs. Besam: : 1 don't believe in it. *t was tried and it failed. 

A voice : What about Bardoli ? 

Mrs. Besant : Yes, Bardoli did not proclaim anything, but it set to work. 
Here we are proclaiming a lot. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengcr : Did you not suggest in the Convention that there 
should be a parallel form of Government i 

Mrs. Besam : Yes. 1 am prepared to go on saying so. 

Refering to acceptance by the Congress of the Nehru Report being condi¬ 
tional on acceptance of it by Cheat Britain, Mrs. Besant said : Why on 
earth should the British Parliament do the work which we have to do ? You 
misunderstand the British Parliament v;ry seriously, if you think they will do 
work when we don't do our own and we don’t send a bill to Parliament. 

Mr. Kandaswami Clictti ; Ah, the cal is out of the bag. 

Mrs. Besant : You say in this resolution, that subject to the exigencies of the 
political situation you will adopt the corstitution. Who is to be the Judge ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : Of course, the Congress. 

Mrs. Besant : Who is going to in reduce a bill in Parliament by way of 
acceptance of die report ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : The Premier. 

Mrs. Besant : Who is going to draft /our bill for it ? 

Mr. Satyamurti : There is the Attorney-General. 

Mrs. Besant : When the British Parliament has adopted your bill, the whole 
thing is done and what has the C ongress to do ? There is no need for any 
further action on its part. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Besant entirely disagreed with the idea of starting non- 
co-operation and refusal of payment of taxes. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant said she had learnt the lesson in politics that, in 
such a campaign as; non-co-operation, it was not the leaders who suffered but 
the poor defenceless masses. People would get their lands confiscated and 
their cattle sold off by the Revenue Officer, and their peasantry would be 
defenceless. For starting non-co operation, there must be a common grievance 
as was the case in South Africa where M. Gandhi succeeded, but in a vast 
country like India, it was difficult to organise a mass revolt. 

A voice : The common grievance is >ur bondage. 

Mrs. Besant retorted : Don’t think that you are being kept down by 
England. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant explained her idea of a parallel Government by 
organisation of village panchayats and concluded that if the Independence sec¬ 
tion wanted to carry on propaganda in the name of the Congress then the 
Dominion Status section also should have equal freedom to do propaganda 
in the name of the Congress. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : You have got it, 

Mrs. Besant concluded :* Pandit Motilal says to me that we have permission to 
carry on a campaign for Dominion Status in the name of the Congress, I have 
nothing more to say 
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Mr. NIMBKAR pressed for the Delhi compromise resolution moved by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the ground that if the British Parliament accepted the 
Nehru Report, the Congressmen would not work for Independence. 

Mr. Sarat BOSE stressed the same point. Supposing the British Government 
accepts the Nehru Report, will Congressmen be permitted to go on with their 
work to achieve the goal of Independence. (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru: Yes, yes.) But according to this resolution if the Nehru 
Report is accepted by the British Parliament, then the Congress also accepts it 
and your goal of Independence vanishes. (Cries of “Yes, yes” and “no, no.” ) 

Mr. Sarat Bose doubted if Parliament would grant Dominion Status unless 
they demand complete Independence. But this resolution introduced an atmos¬ 
phere of unreality and made Congressmen grope in dark. It enveloped the 
Madras Independence resolution by camouflage destroying the faith of the 
people in their object. 

Motion ^Carried By 118 Votes Against 45 

At this stage, Dr. Besant was seen leaving the meeting. It was 1-30 and 
closure was successfully applied. All the amendments to the resolution both 
the original and the substitute, were either lost by an over-whelming majority 
or withdrawn. Dr. Besant’s amendment, put to vote in her absence, had 
half-a-dozen supporters. 

Before the compromise resolution was put to vote Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose made a short statement. He said that he was asked by his younger 
friends to make his position clearer. He staled that he had no desire to 
stand in the way of the older leaders and for that reason, so far as he was 
concerned, he would not vote against the resolution. Proceeding he commented 
on the resolution which was cut short by the President pointing out that no 
speech could be made.* 

Finally, the resolution was carried by 118 against 45 votes amidst loud applause. 
Fhe Bengal section were either opposed to the Iresolulion or remained neutral. 
The Mahratta block voted against it, because it generally stood for Dominion 
Status. 

Mr. S, C. Bose't Statement. 

*Thc following statemeut was subsequently issued by Mr. Subhas Bose to the 
press:— 

“I had no desire to speak anything or to say anything on the new resolution 
moved by Mahatma Gandhi at yesterday’s Subjects Committee meeting. But 1 
have been pressed by several young friends to give expression to my views on the 
resolution and incidentally to give utterances to their views in so far as they are in 
consonance with mine. I wanted to have my say and actually sent in a note to 
the Pres : dent but owing to the closure motion being carried 1 was prevented from 
doing so. Later on, I attempted to make my position clear by means of a 
statement, but unfortunately I was gagged by the President. 

“I would like to make it perfectly clear at the outset that so far as I am concerned 
I do not desire to vote against the resolution or to stand in the way of our older 
leaders. Nevertheless it is my duty to say exactly what we in Bengal and, I believe, 
the younger and progressive section in the Congress feel and think on the matter. 
In the first place I fail to understand why the resolution passed in the All-India 
Congress Committee at Delhi was given the go-by by Pandit Motilal Nehru. That 
resolution represented an honourable compromise between the two schools in the 
Congress and Pandit ji was a party to that compromise. The younger school were 
not altogether satisfied with that resolution but they accepted it as a compromise 
in the larger interests of the country. Mahatmaji considers that resolution to be 
self-contradictory. We venture to think that if that resolution is self-contradictory, 
Mahatmaji’s new resolution is not less so. A reference to the last paragraph in the 
resolution will bear out this statement, 

“The implication of the resolution is that if the British Government accept the 
constitution on or before the 31st December, 1929, the Congress will adopt it and 
thereby commit itself definitely to Dominion Status. This is a position to which we 
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can never agree. Even if Dominion Statas is conceded to-day, we cannot accept 
it as a fulfilment of our National demand. We stand for “Independence” not in 
the distant future to be as our immediate objective. The cleavage between the two 
wings in the Congress is, therefore, fundamental. We in Bengal had great hopes that 
among the older leaders at least Pandit Motilal Nehru would be with the younger 
school, and take upon himself the task of leading and guiding them. But for the 
time being that expectation has not been fulfilled. But we still hope that erelong 
he will be whole lieartedly with us. 

“Everybody realises, and our older leaders also do so, that we shall not get even 
Dominion Status however unanimous our demand may be, unless we are able to 
devise sanctions. The resolution in question does not mention any sanction. The 
campaign of Non-co-operation is to be organised not for the purpose of enforcing 
our demand but: in the event of non acceptance of it by the British Government on 
or before the 31st December or in the event of its earlier rejection. Unless the 
campaign of Nor -co-operation or some other elfeclive sanction is resorted to at once, 
it is sure, as the Sun rises in the East, that our demand even for Dominion Status 
will be rejecled with contempt by the British Government. 

“Mahatmaji’s moving the resolution has created an impression in certain quarters 
rat he is going to take up the leadership, ;.s lie did in 1920. This has led many 
members of the All-India Congress Committee to vote for the 
resolution. No body would be more hupp/ than myself if Mahattnaji could be 
persuaded to take the lead. I hate myself begged him more than once to take up 
the leadership. When I had been to the liabarmaty Ashram a few month ago I 
assured him that the time had come for bold lead and that the entire younger 
generation was anxiously waiting for it. Prom what fell from his lips in Calcutta 
the other day in reply to a straight question 1 put to him, I doubt it Gandhiji will 
take upon himself the task of creating the sanctions for enforcing India's National 
demand in the same manner in which he did i 1 1920. 

“What we feel most acutely is dint at a most critical juncture in our history our 
older leaders have failed to rise to the occa sion. After the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and the manner in which it was brought about, after the happenings at Lucknow 
and Cawnpore and at other places, after the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
we would have ecpected our leaders to res loud to the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment in a fitting manner by adopting a policy, at once bold and defiant. Unfortun¬ 
ately, we have been presented with a resolution which does not inspire anyone, 
which makes no appeal to man’s highest emotions and aspirations. And even this 
unsatisfactory resolution our older leaders; were made to agree to the greatest 
difficulty. 

“The resolution when it goes out to the world will have a damping effect 
on the souls of the younger generations and the effect of it will be that at least for 
some time to come, the Youth Congress and the Independence League will become 
more real and more living bodies. As the Labour Party in England drew away 
the most active and virile elements from the Liberal Party by the adoption of a 
more progressive policy, so also will the Indian Youth Congress and the Indepen¬ 
dence for India League attract the progressive minds in the Congress. A 
comparison between a sitting of the. All Parties Convention and a sitting of the 
Youth Congress in the same Panda I will clearly show which way the wind blows, 
ft is regrettable that our older leaders do not fully realise what the younger 
generation think and feel and how rapidly they have advanced within the last 
few years. 

“Our task at the moment is quite cle tr. We cannot waste our time and energy 
by quarrelling with those with whose views we may be at variance. We have to 
carry on our work according to our light and the dictates of our conscience. Even 
if the ideal of our older leaders fall short of ours, we are prepared to co-operate 
with them whole-heartedly and work under thrir guidance, if their policies and 
programmes meet with our approval. Inspiie of our differences in the world of 
ideal, it is still possible to have united uctioi in the field of action if only those 
responsible for the resolution come forward vvi.h a fighting programme. Whether 
their programme of action will come up 10 our expectation or not, remains to be seen. 

“There is anothet point which many of us nay have lost sight of. The effect 
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of this resolution will be to affect our international prestige and reputation 
International opinion is no small asset to a nation. The Madras Congress gave 
us an added prestige in international politics which the Calcutta Congress is going 
to destroy. I would like to know how our older leaders are going to compensate 
us for this loss. 

“The responsibility which has been cast on the youths of this country is very 
great and they have to prepare themselves for the task that lies ahead. My faith 
in them is unbounded and 1 have no doubt that if the older leaders fail to rise to 
the occasion, the younger generation will march ahead and lead the country on to 
the cherished goal of freedom.’ ’ 

FOURTH DA Y— 29 TFT DECEMBER 1928 
Delegation Tickets. 

The Subjects Committee met on this day at 8-30 p. m. soon after the Congress 
which opened on this day was over. (For proceedings see. p. 821 .) Attendance was 
thin. Mahatma Gandhi was present. At the outest Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
made a statement saying that over 5600 delegates have attended the Congress. It 
appeared that the Punjab and Burma Congress Committees have issued delegates’ 
tickets in somewhat lavish and generous manner. 

As far as the Punjab was concerned, in some cases two or three certificates 
have been issued in the name of one individual. It might be that if there is any 
voting in the open session of the Congress to-day Punjab and Burma delegates 
might have no right to vote. It was stated that a considerable number of delegates’ 
tickets of Burma and Punjab were going round for sale. Some Provinces like 
Bengal were proceeding on a most erroneous basis. Notwithstanding their full 
quota of delegates they were issuing tickets to ex-office delegates not included 
in that full quota. 

Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar stated that was the procedure before Gatihati. After 
the full quota was not reached it was not held legal to issue delegates’ tickets to 
ex-office delegates but after Gauliati that rule had been changed. 

Pandit Motilal asked whether there was any number from the Punjab who 
could explain the matter. Mr. Parushuram, Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee 
said that the matter could be explained by Mr. Satyapal. 

Pandit Jawaharlal stated that even it was constitution to appoint delegates to 
so large number it was high time for the Congress to modify or change the 
constitution. The full quota of delegates to 6000 was assured if the Congress 
wanted to do any serious work. As regards the case of Bengal he confessed he 
was not aware of such procedure in the Congress constitution. Mr. Pattavi Sita- 
ramaya remarked that the whole thing had been jumbled up with the result that 
tickets of gentlemen had been issued to ladies and of ladies to gentlemen, of 
Sastris to Maulanas and so on. 

Sj. Satyamurthi strongly protested against the remarks of Sj. Pattavi, and 
deprecated any such charge being made in the presence of the press. They must 
make formal complaint if there was any to make. 

Mr. Pattavi :—“I also deprecate any suppression of truth." He said in fact in 
the morning one lady approached him with ticket in which she was called a 
Mr. and was refused admission. 

Swarni Govindananda formally moved that Pandit Jawaharlal and Sj. Rangaswatni 
Iyengar be appointed to go into the matter and report next morning. A member 
suggested that Sj, Rangaswatni being elected from the Punjab should not investigate 
into the matter. The President formed a Committee consisting of Sjs. Ballavbhai 
Patel and Rangaswami Iyengar to go into the complaints and report on the next day. 

3. Resolution on Constructive Programme* 

The President then requested Mahatma Gandhi to move his second resolution 
which ran as follows :— 

“The Congress shall engage in the following activities : 

“(1) In Legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about total 
prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks. Picketing of liquor and drugs shops 
shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. 
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“(2) Inside and outside legislatures methods suited to respective environment 
shall be iinme liately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by 
advocating and stimulating production and adoption of handspun and handwoven 
khaddar. 

“(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready 
shall be sought to be redressed by nou-violent action as was done recently 
at Bardoli. 

“(4) Members of legislatures returned on congress tickets shall give the hulk 
of their time to co istruclive work settled from time to time by the Congress 
Committee. 

“(5) Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisting members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

“(6) Measures shall he taken to remove disabilities of women and they 
will he invited and encouraged to take their due share in national upbuilding. 

“(7) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses. 

“(8) It will be the duty of all Congressmen being Hindus to do all they can 
to remove untouchability and help so called untouchables in every possible way 
in their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their conditions. 

“(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up village reconstruction in addition 
to what is being done through the spinning wheel and khaddar. 

“(10) Bucli other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance 
nation-building in all its departments and m order to enable the Congress 
to secure co-operation in the national effort of the people engaged in different 
pursuits. 

“In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme 
every Congressman with a monthly income of Rs. 100 and over, shall contri¬ 
bute five per cent of ins monthly income provided that in special cases 
exception may be granted at the discretion of the Working Committee.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi sai l : “1 have no desire to detain the House for many minutes 

in explaining 1 his resolution. It is plain enough. After what I have listened 
to for the pas. half an horn in respect of the irregularities in the delegation 
register, 1 can only say that this resolution, providing for a constructive 
programme, can be worked out only by true Congressmen. It is only by them 
that the revival of non-co-operation and organisation of non-violence is possible. 
If you want the Nehru Report to Iruetil'y, the least you can do is to work 
out this resolution with the greatest concentration ami with integrity during 
the ensuing months.” 

Mr. Sai vaml'ktj’;; Amendment. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved an amendment in terms of the amendment given 
notice of originally by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. This included organisation 
of the people for resistance to foreign domination with a view to devise 
sanctions to enforce the nation s will and secondly to prepare the country for 
civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes. It authorised the All-India 

Congress Committee to fix the date and place where such non-payment may 
begin or convene a special session of lire Congress for the purpose. It laid 
special emphasis on organisation of the peasantry and workers on the basis 
of an economic programme, and finally it suggested the levy of a certain 
percentage of income of every Congressman getting over Rs. 100. 

Mr. Satyamurti admitted that this amendment differed very little from the 
resolution of M. Gandhi, but pointed out the additions which he thought were 
very necessary in order to enable the country to carry out the programme 

towards complete independence M. Gandhi was good enough to mention thal 
if his programme was adopted tHe .Nehru Committee Report would fructify ; 
but he did not say anything about Independence, whereas the compromise 

resolution of M. Gandhi entailed reciprocal obligations. However, whether the 
Nehru Constitution was accepted by the Government or not, the goal of the 
Congress remained the same, namely, independence. It was to enable the 

country to progress towards that, that the speaker wanted additions to the 
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programme outlined by Gandhi. He emphasised that the peasantry and 
workers should be harnessed in the fight for freedom. 

Dr. Besant Explains Her Attitude. 

Dr. Annie Besant made it clear that her opposition to any preparation 
for civil disobedience or non-payment of taxes should be taken for granted. 
She did not want to expiain her views every time these subjects were brought 
forward. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that he could not support Mr. Satyamurti’s amend¬ 
ment although it was part of his original motion, because the first part of his 
original motion had not been adopted by the House and a different one was 
now before them. He was however pleased that a 5 per cent contribution was 
to be levied on the monthly incomes of all Congressmen getting over Rs. 100. 

Dr. Pattabhi : That is really socialism. 

Pandit Jawaharlal : Socialism is bigger than that. (Laughter.) 

A voice : It is at any rate on the way to Socialism. 

Pandit Jawaharlal : But my only fear is : How are we to enforce this 
particular ratio ? There may be a great deal of hypocrisy and suppression 
of truth, and it may be that the number of members in the Congress roll 
might dwindle. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya opposed Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment as he did 
not want to add to the embarassments of Gandhiji by introducing the 
complication of boycott of British goods to which Gandhiji was bitterly 
opposed. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri thought that five per cent subscription could be equitably 
levied on those getting Rs. 200 and above and not less. 

Another delegate suggested the levying of a flat rate of one rupee on every 
Congressman. 

Mr. Joglekar remarked : Is this a bourgeois suggestion ? 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant thought that one per cent of every Congress¬ 
man's income would be enough ; for five per cent was too heavy and might 
not be paid. He added that, even members of Councils who got travelling allowances 
did not pay subscription to their party. 

Rule Regarding Kiiaddar Wearing. 

Mr. Thangcli of Poona rose to explain his views. 

Mr. Doyalji of Surat said that Mr. Thangdi was not in khaddar and 
therefore had no right to participate in these proceedings. Indeed he had 
known of several cases of members of the Subjects Committee who did not 
put on hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar, and yet prided themselves of 
that. 

Pandit Motilal disallowed Mr. Thangdi. 

M. Gandhi’s Reply To The Debate. 

Replying to the debate on the amendments the Mahatma spoke with much 
feeling. He said : 

“There are one or two things which can be taken over from Mr. Satya¬ 
murti’s amendment which was originally moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and embodied in my resolution.” Here Gandhi glanced through the amend¬ 
ment and said : “I am sorry I thought 1 could take one or two items, but 
1 have run niy eyes through all the clauses in the amendment and I find 
nothing which I can accept.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : What about the National volunteers ? 

M. Gandhi : “A National Volunteers Corps there is already in the country, 
and I have made a proposal for the effective use of them if they are willing 
to come forward. As regards the suggestion about the peasantry and workers, 
I may say that if 1 had not been engaged in anything else I have been at 
least engaged in organising the peasantry. I do not know if to-day in this 
assembly^ there is any one person who claims greater knowledge of the act 
of organising the peasantry than myself. It is self-praise, I know, but stating 
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it is not a matter for self-praise but one of fact. Perhaps, you will accept 
it from me. Therefore 1 am not inclined to take over this clause, because its 
most effective part is already in the original resolution. 

There is certainly one thing which I should like to clear up. That is the 
item which compels every Congressman with an income of Rs. too and over 
to contribute 5 per cent to the Congress Fund for propaganda. I have not 
anticipated that this provision should be there for all time. What I have 
anticipated and what I want to make clear is, that this really is a programme 
for one year. It will put the Congress workers and the nation to the test as to 
what they may be capable of doing. If the nation can honestly work that 
programme out then the fear that Dr. Besant has about non-violent non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience will be found to be totally dispelled. There 
would be no occasion for any such drastic step or direct action, supposing 
there is an atmosphere of sterling discipline and organisation. Dr. Besant will 
say : “Yes” even as she had no fear of civil disobedience or suspension of 
payment of taxes in Bardoli, because the people there had had a felt grievance, 
and therefore they could act as one man. But here the people have nothing 
like a felt grievance. They have not got the longing or yearning for Swaraj. 
If they had, we would not find the gross, 1 was going to say, the very gross 
irregularities that have now been reported to the Subjects Committee to-night 
m the registration of delegates. I am however glad really that these irregu¬ 
larities have been reported. 

I am hoping that the Committee appointed will discharge its duty properly 
and investigate every point. I know how simple and easy it is to detect 
these irregularities, because the register is there and, if any Congress 
Committee wants to cover an irregularity by its rules, those rules have to be 
produced. 

There is a clause in the Congress constitution that all rules made by a 

Provincial Committee ought to be submitted to the A. I. C. C. and be 

subject to its vote. I know that procedure has not been followed since the 

inauguration of the constitution except in stray instances. I know in what a 
lax manner the provisions in the constitution in this matter have been 
complied with. It is a tale of woe which 1 need not worry you with at the 
present moment 

The percentage of income in my resolution is really the acid test of the 
sincerity of congressmen. If they are really sincere about this programme, and 
if they are sincere about getting the Nehru Scheme accepted by the 

British Parliament or on failure of acceptance they are going to 
work out independence, they must be prepared to pay five per cent 
of income. Independence does not come simply by shouting on the house top, 
but by working tor it. We cannot get independence, if we are chary of giving 
five per mensem, I have deliberately excluded Rs. 100 and Jess, because there is 
no use compelling those who cannot afford to pay. The others if they want 
to honestly work out the programme will pay. If the proper atmosphere is not 
created, this contribution will not lie forthcoming except from solitary Congress¬ 
men, I know there is that danger. Unless we incorporate some provisions in 
order to work Congress machinery effectively, we are not going to make any 
headway altogether. 

In spite of knowing all these dangers, I take my courage in my hands, 
and say “No,” As you all know, l an irrepressible optimist. It is really for 
you to accept this resolution. You may remove this or any other clause. 
1 am not particular about it at all, seeing the atmosphere around me during 
the past eighteen hours. But I do not withdraw the resolution. It is for you 
to accept it if you mean to carry it out, both in spirit and letter. 

Mr. Jogcekar’s Amendment 

Mr. Joglekar stood up to move an amendment. 

Mr. Doyalji doubted if Mr. Joglekar had Khaddar dress on, and demanded expert 
examination. 
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Mr. Joglekar explained : According to my knowledge I am clad in khaddar ; 
but I am not a weaving or cloth expert. 

Pundit Motilal to Mr. Joglekar : Do you believe it to be liandspun and hand 
woven khaddar? 

M.r Joglekar : Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Joglekar’s amendment -was intended to tone up the resolution, but it 
was lost. 

■M. Gandhi's resolution iras then put and carried by a large majority while 
Mr. Saiyamurthi’s was lost. 


Pandit Motilal'* Statement 

Before adjourning the proceedings Pandit Motilal made a state 
ment in reference to the statement published over the signature of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose relating to the proceedings held yesterday. He said :— 

“I should have preferred to make my statement in the presence of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, but I find not only he, but as far as I can see, no 
member of the Subjects Committee from Bengal is present at this meeting. It 
therefore becomes necessary to make my statement, so that it may not be taken 
that I accept his statement as published. That statement covers two points. 
The first is a charge personally against me, as Chairman of this meeting, that 
I gagged him. The second is about the merits of the resolution of Gandhiji’s 
and some other matters connected therewith. So far as the merits of the resolu¬ 
tion are concerned, that resolution has been adopted by you, and it will be before 
the Congress to-morrow. Whatever may be said for and against it, it will be 
before the Congress and I, as Chairman of the Subjects Committee, have nothing 
to do with it. It may he that I also favour that resolution. But 1 have nothing 
to do with the discussion that will follow or whether it is accepted or not. 

“As regards the charge that I gagged him, 1 specially want to lay stress on the 
fact that you all remember that, when closure was adopted on Gandhiji’s 
resolution, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose asked my permission to make personal state¬ 
ment. I allowed him to do so. Indeed, I readily granted him permission, fn the 
course of his statement, he began to deal with the merits of the resolution and 
criticise the resolution. I would have allowed him to go on if I was left to myself; 
but three members from different sides of the House objected, and asked if it was 
permissible after the closure motion by a speech as Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
doing. Being called upon to give a ruling on the point, I gave a ruling as I conceived 
it to be correct. 

“It may be if no objection is taken a President generally allows the greatest 
latitude to the speakers. But in this case there were members objecting from three 
corners, and there was no alternative on my part, but to call Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose to order. I simply said to Mr. Bose : ‘ You must confine your remarks to the 
persona) statement you are going to make.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, do you think that was gagging ? (cries of “ no, no.”) (A. voice : 

“ Yes, it was gagging.”) If Mr. Subhas Bose had said anything in continuation 
of the personal statement, he would have been perfectly within his rights I make 
this statement because it is necessary at the commencement of the open Congress 
session, that there should be no misunderstanding. 

“Discussion on the resolution will begin to-morrow. I do not want that the dele¬ 
gates assembled in the Congress should proceed to business with preconceived pre¬ 
judice against their President, that he is a person who is in the habit of gagging.” 

Mr. Shivaprasad GUPTA asked that when the five percent levy would come 
into force, on what income the levy would he made and whether it would be on the 
previous year's income as in the case of income-tax or on the current year’s income. 
If it was to come into force immediately, then he wanted to give notice of his 
resignation from the Congress, because he honestly could not pay five per cent on 
his income. 

Pandit Motilal said that the details would be decided by the Working Committee. 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar's Statement 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar took this opportunity of making a statement. He said : 

“ There has been some misunderstanding as if the compromise that I entered 
into yesterday, was done without consultation of leading friends both in Bengal and 
other camps. Let me assure you that there need he no misgiving in this matter. 

I have consulted such of those as I could get at. Before I agreed to compromise 
I consulted Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Subhas f handra Bose, Mr. Sarat Bose, 
Mr. Kiran Sankar Rai and others. I am not going to tell you the result of their 
view, but undoubtedly consultations there were, and the general impression enabled 
me to decide it in the way in which I decided it. I take the fullest responsibility 
of it, (Hear, hear). Let there be no misunderstanding. I repeat that 1 did consult 
the leading members of the group to which I have the honour to belong" 

FIFTH DA Y —30 DECEMBER 1928 . 

The Subjects Committee which was advertised to meet at 7 p. m. on this day did 
not assemble till one hour later. 

Dr. Annie Besant was the only prominent person seated on the dais at the 
appointed time, The delay was due to negotiations that were still proceeding among 
the leaders outside on M. Gandhi’s resolution adopted by the Subjects Committee and 
which was sought to be revised in order to remove any vestige of suggestion that 
it was an indirec t representation to the Simon Commission. Lobbies were buzzing 
with remarks relative to the attitude and strength of the different sections of 
Congressmen. It was however clear that the Bengal delegates were determined 
on at least recording their opinion for independence. This was announced by 
circulation of an amendment by Mr. Subash Chander Bose dissociating himself 
and his supporters from the Dominion Status form of constitution. At the same 
time it was learnt that he might not openly divide the house. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru announced in so many words that re-opening of Gandhiji’s 
resolution would only be done the next day. This announcement also meant that 
the session will be prolonged by one day. At the same time it gave more time 
to the Congress Leaders to come to a settlement on the main resolution. Gandhiji, 
said Motilal, had altered his silence hours, so as to suit his participation in the 
discussion the next day. 

The other resolutions on the agenda which had got clogged, together with the 
amendments were taken in. 

4. Relations with Foreign Nations. 

On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the meeting authorised the All-India 
Congress Committee to develop contact with other countries and peoples who 
also suffered under Imperialism and open a foreign department in this behalf. 
Pandit Jawaharlal mentioned in support of the resolution several telegrams of 
greetings received and read out in the open Congress. 

On the same grounds Mr, Sacyainurti appealed to the committee to support 
his resolution (complementary to the previous one) for the establishment of agencies 
to promote trade, cultural and political relations between India and foreign 
countries, especially at Kabul, Nanking, Teheran, Moscow, Tokyo, New York, 
Washington, Berlin, Paris and London. 

It was however opposed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who, speaking from his 
own experience described it as an unpractical proposition It was useless to 
start these agencies without having our own men there, and that would mean 
heavy expense of money which [was more urgently recpiired for programme 
within the country. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru explained the difficulties of carrying out the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew it remarking : “What else can I do.” 

5, War danger. 

The recommendations of the U. I’ Provincial Congress Committee reiterating 
the Madras Congress resolution regarding War danger and refusing to be 
exploited by England in her imperialistic aims, was moved by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and -carried. 
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An amendment by Mr. Nimbkar proposing complete non-co-operation with 
the Government to paralyse the military machine was not pressed. 

Doctor Besant speaking on this resolution sympathised with Mr. Satyamurti’s 
previous resolution for cultural and commercial contact with other countries. 
Her only reason for not supporting the resolution openly was that she could 
not be in the Congress to morrow. 

A voice : Why would you not be in the Congress. 

Mrs. Besant : I shall give my reasons when I think it right. 

6. Pan-Asiatic Federation. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s resolution directing the Working Committee to correspond 
with the leaders and respresentatives of other Asiatic nations and to take other 
steps to summon the next session of the Pan-Asiatic Federation in 1930 in India was 
carried amidst applause after an observation from the Chair to the effect that 
the proposition put in the resolution was impracticable and he wanted to guard 
the Congress from passing any resolutionsj on which no action could be taken. 

7 . The Chinese Struggle. 

Mr. Tayabullah moved a resolution eoveying the warmest greetings and 
heartiest congratulations to China on having attained full and complete freedom 
and nationhood and having ended the era of foreign domination. 

Pandit Jawaharlal opposing said that there was really no freedom for the people 
in China. The fact of the matter was;that a few military governors had shot 
down thousands of people with the help of money received from various imperia¬ 
list. powers and with the help of these imperialist powers they were in power. in 
China :now. The present Government was indeed hobnobbing with British 
officials which in itself was a suspicious factor. As Madam Sun Yat 
Sen had put it, in her message to-day, there were forces of counter-revolu¬ 
tion at work, and she herself was practically in exile. 

Dr. I’attabhi Sitaramayya said that such shootings and disturbances as were 
mentioned by Pandit Jawaharlal, were inevitable in every revolution. Their 
message of congratulation was really to express their appreciation of the fact 
that China had at last been able to establish a centralised Government without 
allowing the provinces to be subject to centrifugal forces. 

Mr, Sukumar Chatterjee, who had returned from China in 1924, said that all 
British industrialists and bankers in China were being backed by Japan, and 
were doing underhand work against Chinese Nationalists. The latest news 
lie hail received by post about two months ago, but he was not prepared 
to vouch for its correctness. The envelope in which it was received was 
opened, as indeed was all his foreign correspondence. According to this 
message, the situation was that the party in power were forging military 
discipline, and had actually to shoot down some people, but were not siding 
with the British and had cut off all connection with the British. 

Another delegate who claimed to have returned from China more recently 
than the previous speaker, questioned the correctness of the picture drawn 
by that speaker. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that the contradiction and assertions did not change 
the fundamental fact that China was free from foreign domination, and 
especially British Imperialism. “We, as a nation, may have internal quarrels, 
but the moment the Union Jack is removed, other countries will congratulate us.” 

The resolution was carried amidst applause. 

8. Stiffening of Simon Boycott, 

The question of organising boycott of the Simon Commission during its 
next visit to Madras, came in for consideration on the motion of Mr. Bulusu 
Sambamurti and the conduct of the Boycott Committee and the leaders thereof 
was made the subject of adverse comments. The motion was to add the 
following clause to the resolution moved by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru at the 
instance of the U. P. Congress Committee :— 

“This Congress appeals to the people to make the boycott complete and 
effective in the provinces which the Simon Commission may visit hereafter by 
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organising, amongst other things, hartais and demonstrations, and calls upon 
them to disobey all orders of the Government prohibiting such activities." 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution was in these terms :— 

“This Congress congratulates the people of the country on the success of 
the boycott of the Statutory Commission, and, in particular, the people of 
Lahore and Lucknow who despite the savage and brutal attacks of the police, 
maintained discipline and peacefully continued their boycott demonstrations and 
thus triumphed over official lawlessness and brutality. 

“The Congress has noted however that some people have deliberately violated 
the nation’s resolve to boycott the Commission, and have in defiance of 
the nation’s will, co-operated with the Simon Commission and taken a leading 
part in welcoming it. In view of this un-national conflict of some people and 
in view of the part taken by some officials, British and Indian, in the brutal 
assaults by the police on national workers, this Congress advises the people 
to refrain as far as possible from having any social dealings with any such 
person who assaults national workers or who takes a leading part in co-operating 
with the Commission. 

“In particular, the Congress advises that such persons should not be invited 
to social functions and no function given by them or in their honour should 
be attended.” 

In moving his amendment, Mr. Sambamurii said that it was necessary that 
this new clause must be there, especially after their experience of what happened 
in Madras during the visit of the Simon Commission to that city on the last 
occasion. The two Provincial Congress Committees, Tamil and Andhra, differed 
with regard to the action to be taken when prohibitory orders were passed not 
only on 25 selected members but on the people of the whole city against 
addressing meetings, circulating pamphlets and doing anything to organise 
demonstrations. While the Tamil Nadu Committee was against civil disobedience, 
the Andhra Committee was willing to disobey and a situation was created in 
consequence of which the Working Committee bad to be approached and they 
had to give the direction that prohibitory orders need not be disobeyed, which 
direction created a very grave situation in Madras and lowered the prestige of 
the Congress in Madras. “1 want the House to give a specified I ad in the 
matter, and say that prohibitory orders if issued should be disobeyed. Already 
the Government of Madras contemplated upon issuing prohibitory orders next 
time also, and it is well that this clause is passed, so that we may on our 
return to Madras organise effective and complete boycott.” 

Swami Govindanand seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Jawaharlal pointed out that this House should not force any decision 
on the provinces, and these should be left to decide for themselves, because 
they were the best judges of the local conditions. He expressed his assent to 
the first part of the amendment. 

Dr. Pattabi Sitaraniayya regretted that Mr. Jawaharlal had not appreciated 
Mr. Sambamurti’s point. Madras was not homogeneous. It had two languages, 
and was under the jurisdiction of the Tamil Nadu and Andhra Committees. 
Mr. Sambamurti had already described the conflict of opinion which had arisen 
last February between these two committees. When the matter was referred 
to the Working Committee, the cryptic answer came “Don’t disobey.” Were 
they going to repeat history during the next February ? Either they or the 
Working Committee must face the music. 

There was an interruption, and Mr. Sambamurti said that the Congress 
must give a clear lead because this matter is of national importance. 

Mr. Hameed Khan stated that the fault of not disobeying was not with the 
Tamil Committee. It was the Working Committee's decision that stood in their 
way. If Andhra was more anxious, to disobey than Tamil, nobody prevented them 
from doing so. 

Mr, Govindachari wanted Mr. Hameed Khan to picture to himself what had 
happened in Mr. Satyainurthi’s house. He would remind him that while Andhra 
was unanimous for disobeying, Tamil Nadu was unanimous the other way. 
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A conflict then arose anti the Working Committee had to be addressed. A lead 
therefore was necessary from the Congress. 

Mr. Harisarvottama Rao pressed for the acceptance of the amendment on the 
ground that hartals and demonstrations were serious items of work. When, on behalf 
of the Congress, they once declared a hartal, they must go forward with it, take the 
shot if given and not merely keep indoors at the dictation of the Police Commissioner. 
Leaders must be prepared to take risks. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti characterised the speech of the previous speaker as a veiled 
attack on him, though Mr. Rao had not the courage to mention names. 
The question of disobedience of prohibitory orders came up for discussion not 
only because these were served on individuals, but on the whole population. 
As a matter of fact, several friends, including the speaker, signed a proclamation 
and proposed to issue it when Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti, the titular leader 
of the Congress Party in the Madras Council and an Andhra member of the 
A. I, C. C , came to his house and begged of him not to issue the manifesto, stating 
that he was not prepared to go to jail and that his trade would be affected. Other 
members of the Boycott Committee also came, Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Mr. R. 
Chinnaswami and Mr C. N. Mnthuranga Mudaliar. 

There were interruptions and the President asked the speaker not to refer to 
personalities. 

Mr. Satyamurti proceeding said that he was prepared to disobey the prohibitory 
order and there was no doubt about it, if the Congress passed the resolution, he 
would loyally and faithfully carry it out if he was in Madras at the time. (Laughter,) 
He was not responsible for the fiasco, and it was correct that he kept himself 
indoors. As to instructions from the Police Commissioner, it was an unfounded 
charge. He led the procession from Mount Road to the Beach under a shower of 
stones, and his life was in danger for the next fifteen days. If they passed the 
amendment they would find he would be foremost in obeying it, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed said that it would be diffi :ult to conduct a peaceful hartal 
in Madras, as there were two parties. It was not wise that a general direction should 
be given to disobey orders. Disobedience depended on the circumstances which 
prevailed at the time. The province concerned must be left to itself to decide in 
such matters. 

Amendment Carried. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried 35 against, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Mr. Satyamurti and a few other Tamil members remaining neutral, while many 
Andhra members voted for it. 

A second count was taken with the result that 44 voted for and 43 against, 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was neutral this time also, while Mr. Satyamurti and the 
rest of the Tamil group, excepting Mr. S. Ganesan, voted against it. 

9. Modernisation of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed (Madras) made an unsuccessful attempt to record a resolution 
of congratulation to the King of Afghanistan on his attempts to modernise 
Afghanistan. One of -the opposition speakers was Mr. Sri Prakasha who said that 
King Amanullali did not deserve the congratulations of India, if he shot down people 
to compel them to wear hats and shave off their beards. 

10. Independence Ideal 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted by a resolution to reiterate the Madras Congress resolu¬ 
tion that the immediate goal of the people is complete national Independence, 
and that there can be no true freedom until the British connection is severed. 

Pandit Motilal pointed out that it was blocked by the amendment of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose on the agenda. 

11. Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

The recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee for pro¬ 
paganda for boycott of all foreign cloth and British goods was carried. 
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12. Protest Against Public Safetv Bill 

Mr. Nimbkar met with warm support for his resolution protesting against the 
Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes Bill as a reactionary attempt to restrict 
the growth of organised labour movement and as an unjustifiable infringement 
upon the people 

13. Nabiia Ruler's Deportation 

A resolution by Sirdar Sardul Singh, opining that the internment of the Maharaja 
of Nabha under Regulation 1818 was unjust, unconstitutional and vindictive, was 
passed after two or three delegates expressing uncomplimentary remarks against 
Indian Princes as a whole. A gentleman from Kerala remarked that if there was 
anything for which they should be grateful to the British Government, it was in 
respect of their nttilute to Indian Princes. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that if he had the power he would confiscate the properties 
of all these rulers. 

Mr. Syamsurider Chakrabarti said after a perusal of the literature regarding 
the persecution of the Maharaja, that he was an example for other princes to follow 
in the matter of independent views, for which he suffered. 

The resolution was carried after certain modifications. 

14. Death ok Bengali Prisoners in Jail 

Mr. Sen Gupta's resolution expressing sympathy with the families of five Bengalees 
who died recently in prison was carried. The lesolution stated that they died 
purely as the result of incarceration. 

Oriya Delegates’ Walk-out 

Mr. Biswanath Das then made a statement on behalf of the Oriya-speaking people. 
He said that formation of Oriya as a separate province was dear to them, and had 
been recognised smee 1924 by the Congress. In order to embody this demand of 
theirs in the All-Parties’ Conference draft constitution, Pandit Nilkantha Das 
was deputed to make a representation on this behalf at the Lucknow All-Parties’ 
Conference, but the finding of the All-Parties' Conference, so far as Oriya was 
concerned, was not satisfactory. Mr. Pntnaik therefore had given notice of an 
amendment to the resolution of Gandhiji which was withdrawn on a specific 
assurance by Pandit Motilal that he would be given permission to move this 
question as a separate resolution. Now as that permission had not been given, he 
wished to record a protest. Immediately, Mr Biswanath Das, accompanied by 
half-a-dozen Oriyas withdrew from the meeting. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das wanted to make a statement, when Pandit Motilal Nehru re¬ 
marked : “ No permission after threat.’’ Pandit Nilkantha Das also withdrew. 

15. Anti-imj’kriausm Conference 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution for sending a representative to represent 
the Congress at the Second World Congress of the League against Imperialism was 
carried. 

16. The Bardoli Struggle. 

Mr. Vallabhai Patel was congratulated on die success of the Bardoli campaign. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru objected to the title of Sardar being conferred and 
similar titles being created and lavished upon people. 

Swami Kumaranand regarded that the Bardoli campaign was a failure rather 
than a success. 

17. Boycott Of Govt. Functions 

Finally, the Subjects Committee adopted the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
made on behalf of the U. P. Congress Committee opining that it is contrary to the 
spirit of the National struggle for freedom for Congressmen to participate in functions 
meant to consolidate foreign rule and do honour to alien rulers and their officials. 
It therefore instructs the people in general and Congressmen in particular to 
abstain from attending Government levees, durbars and all other official and semi¬ 
official functions held by the Government officials or in their honour. 

This disposed of the Subjects Committee's work so far as resolutions in the 
agenda were concerned after which it adjourned. 
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SIXTH DAY—1st JANUARY 1929. 

The Congress Subjects Committee met on this day at 1-30 p.m., Pandit Motilal 
Nehru presiding. The delay of an hour was due to the fact that the members 
were delayed at the All Parties Convention which concluded its deliberation at 
[-15 p.m. 

The Congress was invited next year to Bombay, Poona and Lahore and by a 
majority of votes it was decided to hold the Congress next year at Lahore. 

Reduction ok Delegates 

There were foui proposals for the reduction of the number of delegates to 500, 
rooo, 1500 and 3000 from 6000, the present number. All motions were lost. 

Pt. Jawaharlal who moved for 1500 said that if they wanted to convert the Congress 
into a deliberative and business like body they could not but reduce the number. 
A special sub-committee had also strongly recommended reduction. He referred 
to the corruption prevailing in the election of delegates. 

Mr. Satyamurthi opposing any curtailment said: “This was a Mussolini idea. 
Delegates were messengers of the Congress and met once a year to deliberate.” He 
suggested strict rules and better supervision etc. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said : “6000 was too great and 1000 too small a number.” 
He proposed 3000 but in view of the opposition did not press the matter. 

At this stage the President making a statement said that he was glad to say that 
the friends of Utkal had come back yesterday. Misunderstandings were likely to 
occur in the vast gathering and the task of the President was difficult. He hoped 
that the friends of Utkal would forget the incident. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das appreciated the Pandit’s explanation and said that they were 
bound by the mandate to place before them the Oriya point of view and hoped 
that their grievances would receive due consideration. 

Delegation Fee increased 

The House then accepted the motion of the U. P. P. C. C. for increasing the dele¬ 
gates' fci from Re. 1 to 5. Pandit Jawaharlal on behalf of the U. P. P. C. C. moved 
that the surplus in the hands of the Reception Committee after the Congress session 
be divided annually between the All-India Congress Committee and the Congress 
Committee of the province in which the Congress was held and half of the amount 
going to the All-India Congress Committee should be added to the permanent fund 
of the Congress. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose appealing to Pt. Jawaharlal said that they wanted 
the money to remain in the provinces where important Congress work would have 
to be done. 

Pt. Jawaharlal said that when they wanted to send ambassadors and national 
delegations to foreign countries and establish a central research association they must 
have funds. He was prepared, however, to exclude Bengal. Thus, the amended 
motion was carried. 

Irregularities In Tint Election Of Delegates 

The Subjects Committee next adopted the resolution for the deletion of the clause 
in the constitution which stood in the way of the Congress interfering in matters of 
Indian States. 

The Committee also adopted a motion proposed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
that no changes should be made in the list of delegates within seven days of the 
Congress in any circumstances. The motion arose from comments made by 
Mahatma Gandhi on irregularities connected with the election of delegates and the 
report of the Sub-Committee which examined the reported irregularities. 

Permanent Congress 

Mr. Srinivass Iyengar here took the chair. Discussion then took place on the 
motion that a permanent Congress Office should be located in Allahabad. 

Mr. Satyamurthi moved an amendment that Calcutta should be the seat of a 
permanent Congress Office. On appeal by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar the motion relating 
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to the location of a permanent Congress Office was treated as withdrawn and it was 
agreed that the Congress Office in the coming year should be at Allahabad. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram moved for change in the constitution making it 
necessary for delegates to have residential qualifications. 

Swami Govindanand moved an amendment for debarring provinces which dare 
not pay after the holding of the Congress session. 

Pandit Jawaliarlal also pressed certain changes in the constitution in regard to 
the submission of the list of delegates to the Congress Secretary by die provinces, 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealed to the movers of all amendments to withdraw their 
notices as it was desirable that die changes should be made in the constitution only 
after they had been fully examined, lie suggested that those proposals should be 
examined by the Working Committee and brought up before the next session of 
the Congress giving the country a full opportunity to consider implications of the 
proposed changes. The suggestion was agreed to. 

Detention policy condemned. 

The committee next agreed to the resolutions condemning continued detention 
of some of the patriots in the Punjab, Bengal etc., without trial, detention of mar¬ 
tial law prisoners and also condemning numerous arrests, reported tortures of 
prisoners etc., in the Punjab in connection with the Saunders murder. 

Mr. Nimbkar proposed that a resolution should he passed condemning the 
shooting of labourers at I.iliooah, Bombay, Madras etc. As notice, had not been 
given of the resolution Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar suggested that the motion be brought 
before the All India Congress Committee. 

Mr. Satyamurthi next moved the resolution urging the Indian Princes to 
establish full responsible Government in their States if they desired to participate 
in the Indian Commonwealth. 

Mr. Monilal Kothari moved an amendment which while similar in intention 
enumerated the need for the acceptance by the Princes of the freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech and representation through legislatures. 

Mr. Kothari’s amendment was pressed to a division anti carried by 30 to 27 votes. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta, Swarajist Leader in the Central Provinces Council, moved <or 
the deletion of the clause of the Madras Congress resolution on the boycott of 
the Simon Commission restricting the attendance of the unofficial members of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that the resolution was redundant as the Working 
Committee and the All-India Congress Committee had already suspended that part of 
the Madras resolution. 

Other resolutions pending before the Congress were referred to the All-India 
Congress Committee by a majority of votes, Pandit Jawaharial protesting against 
that procedure. 

The Subjects-Committee also agreed to authorise the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee to cl. ct office-bearers for the next year. 

At tbit stage the Subject! Committee came to a close. The first meeting of th< 
All-India Congress Committee was held on the next morning, the 2nd January 1929, 
at Deshbandbunagar in the A. I. C. C. pandal, Pandit Motiial presiding. 

The Calcutta A. I. C. C. Meeting. 

Among those present were Mahatma Gandhi,I’t. Motiial Nehru,Sj. Jamnalal Bajaj 
Dr. Besant, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Satyamurthi, Dewan Manga! Singh, Mr 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Dr. II. ('. Roy, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Vijayrughavacharia. 
Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Ansari, Pt. Jawaharial Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohar 
Maiaviya, Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta, Jairamdas Daulatram, Ballavbhai Patel and Sj 
Rajendra Prasad. 

The first item on the agenda was lire consideration of the subscription to the A 
I. C. C. as is provided in the Article IX of the Congress constitution. It was amendec 
in the open Congress and in accordance with the amendment, Pt. Jawaharial pui 
forward a definite resolution asking the Provincial Congress Committees to pay t< 
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the A. I. C. C. io per cent, of their collections with the minimum of rupees one 
hundred. Discussion then followed on the matter and Sj, Satyamurthi suggested the 
word “subscription” instead of “collection”. 

Sj. Kiran Sankar Ray suggested that the All-India leaders should also collect some 
money and with regard to the subscription, he thought that the amount of subscription 
should be fixed, major provinces paying more. 

The House then accepted the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi that the question 
should be left to the honour of the provinces and proposed that the Provincial 
Congress Committees should decide the amount and pay it before the end of 
February. 

A panel for deciding the election dispute was then nominated and the last year’s 
list was accepted with only one change. 

Election of Working Committee. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger proposed the following : (General Secretaries) Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Ansari ; (Treasurers) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Siva 
Prasad Gupta ; (Members) Mahatma Gandhi, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti, Mrs. Sarojini Devi, Sardar Sardul 
Singh and Mr. Sen Gupta. 

The mention of Dr. Ansari’s name as Secretary evoked enthusiastic cheering. 
Mr. Hameed Khan (Madras) doubted if it would not be considered infra dig for 
Dr. Ansari to accept the Secretaryship after having served the office of President 
only last year. 

Dr. Ansari was heard to say “ nothing of the kind” and Mr. Srinivasa lyenger 
reminded the House of the precedent of Pandit Motilal accepting the Secretaryship 
after the Amritsar Congress. The position of the General Secretary was no less 
important than that of the President of the Congress. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed suggested the name of Maulana Mohamed Ali who combined 
in himself the role of a leader and one representing the opinion of his community 
as a whole. Mr. Basheer Ahmed did not however press his suggestion. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that his list must be viewed as a block list and was 
the result of consultations with as many members as possible. It commanded the 
largest support and was in the nature of a coalition representing all schools of 
of thought in the Congress and gave effect to the view that the Independence School 
should have sufficient representation. 

Dr. Bidhan Roy : How many schools do you recognise ? 

Mr. Iyengar : A committee of five office-bearers and ten members cannot repre¬ 
sent all schools. What has been the custom is to give representation to different 
groups as far as possible. Pandit Jawaharlal, Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Sambamurti 
and myself represent the Independence School. 

A voice : What about your resignation ? 

- Mr. Iyengar: My resignation has been withdrawn at the unanimous request of 

the League, 

Continuing, Mr. Iyengar appealed for the unanimous acceptance of the list which 
he said had received the assent of both Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and it was very important that representatives of both schools should be 
there to work out the programme proposed by Mahalmaji as a compromise and 
passed by the Congress almost unanimously. 

The President commended the names cn bloc for the approval of the House 
and said that it was very important that in the selection of names from hostile camps 
all possible friction must be avoided. 

A member : It is there already. 

The President: No. 

Another member: That is the beauty of the programme Mahatmaji has put 
forward. 

The proposition was put to the vote and carried. Pt. Jawaharlal then moved for 
the acceptance of the audited accounts which were adopted after which the 
Committee adjourned ‘Sine die.* 



Tne Indian Statutory Commission 

By far the most exciting event of the year 1928 was the announcement made 
on the 8th November 1927 of the composition of the Statutory Commission under 
the Reforms Act. Up to the date of the announcement proposals and suggestions 
had been based largely on the assumption that the Commission would be of mixed 
composition. The departure from tradition and practice in this respect took 
the country by surprise, and was met with unyielding imposition from all sides. 
(See Register 1927 Vol. II). 

A widespread call for boycott went round. Politicians of all classes rushed 
headlong into one camp, and before many days had passed, almost every responsible 
leader and many public bodies had committed themselves to an adamantine opposi¬ 
tion to the Commission and a complete boycott of all its proceedings. 

It will be remembered that among the resolutions passed at the session of the 
All India National Congress in Madras in December 1927 was one urging a nation¬ 
wide hartal, that is, the closing of shops anti general abstention from business, on the 
day when the Commission landed. A large number of other organisations, such as 
the National Federation, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, also passed 
resolutions to the same effect. The Legislative Assembly and some Provincial 
Councils also joined in the boycott and refused to co-operate with the Commission, 
though subsequently all of them, excepting theC. P. Council, declared for co-operation 
largely with the help of official and nominated members. The elected 
members of the Councils, however, almost solidly stood for boycott. The only 
parties and organisations in India which offered to co-operate did so because 
they sought some sectional gain by betraying the national cause. There 
was a minority of Moslems who were thinking of communal rather than national 
interests; a section of denationalised Christians who thought that Christianity 
and British Civilisation were synonomous ; an unrepresentative group from the 
depressed classes, among some of whom, unfortunately, subjection to Brahmin 
India had bred servility to the British India. 

On the 15th January 1928 the Working Committee of the Congress, in co-operation 
with other organisations, held atiAll-Party Conference at Benares which declared 
a hartal for February 3rd, the day the Commission was to land in Bombay. 
The following is the authentic version of the proceedings of the conference : — 

The All Parties Boycott Conference 

“At the invitation of Dr. Ansari, Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee 
a conference of the representatives of the various political parties was held in Benares 
on Jan. 15th at 2 p. m. Among those present were Dr. Ansari, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta, Messrs. Sachidananda Sinlia, C. Y. Chintamani, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and Prof. P, K. Telang of the Home Rule League, Dr. 
Moonjee,Mr. J. N. Basu of the Liberal Federation, Calcutta, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. Sampurnanand, Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. Krisnaram Mehta, editor of “The Leader.’ 
Maulvi Masud Ali Nadvi, Babu Gaurishankar Prasad of the National Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, Chaudhuri Behari Lai representing the depressed classes, Shauaib Qureshi, 
Mr. Bhargava and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

“The conference discussed the boycott of the Simon Commission and the various 
methods for giving effect to it. 

“It passed the following resolutions unanimously :— 

“This conference representing various political parties is unanimously of opinion 
that the Statutory Commission must be left severely alone by the people. 

“(1) In pursuance of this resolution, a hartal should be observed all over India on 
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the day the Statutory Commission lands at Bombay, the hartal to be observed from 
morning till the time of the meeting referred to in clause 2. 

“(2) Public meetings should be held all over India on February 3rd at 4-30 p. m. 
At those meetings the following resolution should be placed for adoption :—“This 
meeting of the citizens of (here name of the place should be mentioned) places on 
record its condemnation of the appointment of the Statutory Commission, in utter 
disregard of Indian opinion, and its firm resolve to have nothing to do with that 
Commission in any form and any stage of its work ; it calls upon all the elected 
members of the Council of State, the Assembly and the Provincial Councils and in 
particular the representative of this (town, province, etc.) to do everything that lies 
in their power to oppose and prevent the formation of a committee of the legislature 
in connection with the said Commission ; (his meeting places on record its opinion 
that the constitution of India should be framed by Indians and strongly supports 
the proposal for a special convention to frame such a constitution." 


On the 3rd February 1928 the members of the Statutory Commission landed at 
Bombay. Here, as well as elsewhere, perfect and peaceful hartal was observed 
and monster meetings were held. As a demonstration of the united nation-wide 
desire to boycott the Commission and repudiate the autocratic assumption behind 
it, the hartals were, in spite of the unfortunate events in Madras and the one or two 
sporadic incidents elsewhere, a|complete success. In Madras a large crowd mobbed 
tram cars and private persons and gathered in great numbers outside the High 
Court where they quickly got out of control necessitating the police to open fire 
injuring a number of men of whom two afterwards died. In Calcutta most of the 
trouble was caused by rowdies and goondas who tried to prevent motor buses and 
tram cars from plying. The students of the Presidency College, it was alleged, 
assaulted their Principal and came into conflict with the Police who assaulted and 
injured a number of students and passersby. 

Barring the above two regrettable happenings the hartal was a huge success in 
other places. The Indian business community, with very rare exceptions, suspended 
work with striking unanimity—petty shopkeepers as zealously as the biggest firms— 
notwithstanding the considerably greater hardship the hartal imposed upon them. 
The accounts received from all quarters showed that the principal towns wore the 
aspect of cities of the dead, so thorough was the cessation of all locomotion or other 
normal activity. The general public was so fully resolved to make the boycott a 
success that the efforts in some places of non-indigenous agencies controlling the 
means of communication to create a semblance of activity proved futile. Every¬ 
where the members of the Commission went they encountered receptions with Black 
flags and shouts of “Simon, go back.” 

From Bombay the Commissioners came straight to Delhi where they arrived on 
the 4th February. Two days after, i.e. on the 6th February, Sir John Simon, as 
Chairman of the Commission, issued a statement in the form of a letter to the Viceroy 
delineating the procedure to be adopted by the Commission. The following is the 
full text of the letter:— 

Simon’s letter to Viceroy 

“Your Excellency,—In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you 
laid renewed emphasis on the full discretion as to methods which has, from the 
beginning, been left in the hands of the'-Indian Statutory Commission ; and I myself 
as Chairman on landing in India next day, authorised the issue of a statement on 
behalf of the Commission that it hoped without delay to announce the line of 
procedure which it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates that throughout 
India there is much uncertainty as to the manner in which we may be expected 
to exercise our functions, and even considerable misunderstanding as to what we 
conceive those functions to be. While we receive many messages of welcome and 
encouragement, we note that speeches are being made and resolutions passed which 
are based on a complete, though doubtless genuine, misconception of our intentions. 
It is my plain duty therefore as Chairman to set out forthwith the true position as 
we regard it; and since on the preliminary visit there is not likely to be any formal 
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sitting of the Commission when a statement could be made, I venture to address 
this letter to Your Excellency. 

SUGGESTION FOR JOINT CONFERENCE 

“We understand that the Government of India and the Local Governments have 
been engaged for some time past in preparing the material which they might put 
before the Commission. We have not seen these documents, and do not know 
how far they may consist of matters of fact, and how far of matters of opinion 
or whether they deal with past events or with suggestions for the future. But what¬ 
ever they are, instead of dealing with them by ourselves, we wish to propose that 
they and the evidence given in explanation or amplification of them should come 
hefore a joint free conference over which 1 should preside, consisting of the seven 
British Commissioners and a corresponding body of representatives chosen by the 
Indian Legislatures just as we ourselves have been rhoosen by the British Parlia¬ 
ment. We put forward the plan of a joint free conference not only because we 
should welcome the assistance of colleagues from the Indian Legislatures, but 
because we think it is only right and fair, and in the truest interests of India and 
Britain alike, that opportunity should he provided for such memoranda and testimony 
to be scrutinised, and if necessary, elucidated from the Indian side on free and 
equal terms. We suggest therefore that the two Houses of the Central Legis¬ 
lature should in due course be invited to choose from their non-official members 
a joint committee which might conveniently be seven in number, and that each 
local legislative council should be asked to constitute a similar body. The Indian 
side of the conference would consist, when central subjects are being dealt with, of 
those first named. In a province, the Indian wing would primarily consist of the 
provincial members, but in order that the Central Joint Committee may not have 
a partial view of the material put before it, we should be glad if arrangements could 
be arrived at which would enable its members or some of them to be present as an 
additional element at the provincial sittings. 

“We have no wish to dictate the composition of (he Indian wing to the con¬ 
ference in more detail, and we should greatly prefer that the precise scheme should 
be reached by agreement between the different elements; in India concerned. Our 
main object will be met so long as the arrangement is one which secures that the 
Indian side of the Joint Conference includes on appropriate occasions those who 
are able to speak for the provincial councils. Just as the joint committee would 
speak for the Central Legislature, and so long as the members representing India 
sitting with us do not amount to an unwieldy number. We assume ofcoure that 
just as we ourselves are a body selected fro u all the British parties and both the 
Houses of parliament, so our Indian counterpart would be so far as may be truly 
representative. 

“Two matters remain to be dealt with—the question of evidence other than that 
above referred to and the question of report. 1 wish to deal candidly and clearly 
with both. 

“Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of joint conferences 
as applied both to industrial and political questions ; and it is quite clear to us that 
each side of the conference will require from time to time to meet by itself. We 
see no reason however why evidence from public and representative bodies and 
from individuals should not normally be given to the conference as a whole, just 
as evidence presented by or on behalf of the various Governments would be. If 
a case arises when this general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret 
of it and would ask my colleagues in the joint free conference when, as I hope, 
they learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of 
the matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, with due regard to the 
reason why the testimony has been separately received. I imagine that the Indian 
side may find occasions when they would think it well to act in the same way. 

“A COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT AND UNFETTERED BODY” 

“As regards the report, it is, I feel necessary to restate the true function of the 
Commission and its place in the genera! scheme which you announced last Novem- 
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ber. The Commission is in no sense an instrument either of the Government of 
India or of the British Government, but enters on the duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely independent and unfettered body composed of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament who approach the Indian Legislatures as colleagues. It is not 
an executi ve or legislating body authorised to pronounce decisions about the future 
government of India. Before these decisions can be reached, the full process, of 
which the present investigation is a first step, must be completed including the 
affording of opportunity for the views of the Indian Legislature, amongst other 
bodies, of being presented by delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentary 
committee. The present Commission is only authorised to report and make recom¬ 
mendations ; and in this report we desire to include a faithful account of opinions and 
aspirations prevalent in India, and of the concrete proposals for constitutional reform 
so far as these are put before us. The British Commissioners therefore are bound 
to be solely responsible for the statement of the effect upon their own minds of 
the investigation as a whole. We shall report to the authority by which 
we have been constituted, just as (if the Conference is set up) the Joint 
Committee would, we presume, be entitled to report its conclusions to the 
Central Legislature. It is obvious that those documents should be prepared 
and presented simultaneously. There are wellknown constitutional means by 
which the document emanating from the Joint Committee and presented to the 
Central Legislature can be forwarded to and made available for the British 
Parliament ; but if the Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we would 
make its report an annexe to our own document, so that both might be presented 
to the King-Emperor and made public at the same moment. 

“Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of joint 
conference is that besides securing due recognition of equal status, in provides 
the opportunity for that free exchange of views and mutual influence which 
are best calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement that is 
possible. 

“Our present visit is preliminary ; and the sitting of the joint free conference, 
if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make public our 
suggestions at once, riot only in order to clear the air, but in order to show 
ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure which 
this statement does not adequately cover. The Commission is of course 
bound to carry through its task in any event, and discharge to the full the 
duty cast upon it ; but we are undertaking this duty only after having made 
it known that the method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms is 
open, and that we put it foward in all sincerity and goodwill. We will only 
add that in making these proposals we are confident that we are correctly inter¬ 
preting the intention of the British Parliament. 

“The carrying out of our proposals will require at a later date that the 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly and the Local Legislative Councils 
should be moved to elect their representatives who would take part in the 
Joint Conference, and the Commission will be glad if the Government of 
India will take such steps as seem appropriate for this purpose in due course.” 

Leader*' Joint Statement. 

The above statement of Sir John was subjected to a very careful and indeed 
anxious consideration for two hours by the leaders of all parties at a conference held 
in New Delhi on the next day, the 7th February. After a good deal of thoughtful 
discussion all the party leaders came to an absolutely unanimous and unequivocal 
decision, repeating their declaration and advice that India should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage or in any stage or in any form. 

The leaders maintained that Sir John Simon’s offer did not remove 
their fundamental objection to the constitution and scheme of the Commission 
and hence their decision to stick to the boycott policy in spite of Lord 
Irwin’s veiled threats, and Sir John Simon’s cajolery. 

The trend of the discussion at the Leaders’ Conference was unmistakable 
and there was not one among them who could view the Simon offer with 
favourable eyes. Mr. Jayakar’s signature to the manifesto issued by the 
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leaders after the Conference, left no room for doubt as to his attitude, 
whatever might have been the criticisms against him. The inclusion of 
Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan of the Punjab was significant inasmuch as it served to 
prove that the Punjab in spite of Sir Mahomed Safi's activities was for boycott. 
The unambigous statement of the all-party leaders gave a clear indication 
of the country’s determination to boycott the unwanted Commission. The 
following is the text :— 

“We have most carefully considered the line of procedure indicated in the 
statement of Sir John Simon issued to-day. But our objection to the Commission 
as constituted, and the scheme as announced, are based on principles which 
remain unaffected by it. In the circumstances, we must adhere to our decision that 
we cannot have anything to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form.” 

(Sd) Dr. Ansari, Mr. Srinivasa fyenger, Montana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali.--(Congressmen.) Lata Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. N. C. Kelkar.--(Nationalists.) Mr. Jinnah, Sir P. Tliakurdas, 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan.—(Independents.) 

There is no need to describe in detail the experience of the Commission in the 
many different places which they visited. At Delhi in the historic debate on the 
boycott of the .Simon Commission in the Assembly they experienced how the 
country’s verdict was against them. From Delhi they went on to Calcutta, 
then to Madras and other places in the Madras presidency and North again to 
Lahore and one or two other places in the Punjab. Practically everywhere they 
encountered similar reception. After finishing their preliminary visit they left the 
shores of India on the 31st March 1028. 

The Leaders’ Statement 

On the 20th February the following statement was issued over the 
signatures of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. .8. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, La la Lajpat Rai and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas :— 

“On the morrow of the momentous decision recorded last night by the Assembly, 
we desire to issue a statement to our constituencies and the public at large, 

“For several months past and in particular since November last repeated warnings 
were given to the Government here and in England, to the extent to which it is 
possible now lor Indian opinion to find expression in the English press, against the 
injustice, unwisdom and inexpediency of appointing under the provisions of the 
Statute of 1919 an exclusively British Parliamentary Commission. These warnings 
have gone unheeded, both in India and in England. Indeed, an almost distorted 
version of the Indian situation has been sedulously presented to the British Parlia¬ 
ment ; and the public and newspapers in England have generally wholly misled or 
misrepresented the Indian situation. The responsibility of the Government of India, 
including as it does direc Indian members, in thus giving an incorrect perspective 
of the Indian situation is if anything greater; for we cannot believe that Lords 
Birkenhead and Wimerton could have made the statements which they have made 
in Parliament and on other platforms, without receiving an estimate of the Indian 
situation from the Government of India. 

“The minatory attitude of Lord Birkenhead, as evidenced by the speech he made 
in England a report of which arrived during the progress of the debate in the Assem¬ 
bly, and the cablegram of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Mr, Vernon Hartshorn, 
besides showing up His Majesty’s Government and ihe Leader of the Opposition, 
prove that they had made up their minds to enforce their decision at all costs, without 
even waiting for the result of the debate in the Assembly, and have succumbed to the 
anti-Indian propaganda proceeding from well-known sources in India and England. 

“We repeat that the responsibility of the Government of India in the matter is 
great. They have shown by their conduct that they have no touch with the realities 
of the situation, that they are totally cut off from avenues of correct information, and 
that they are unable correctly to appreciate, or interpret Indian feeling to His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government and that they have carried on the entire struggle with the Legisla¬ 
ture in the spirit of propagandists, and that they have placed prestige above pru- 
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dence. We regret to observe, that even the Commission have adopted propagandist 
methods to create an impression in England and India, that they have received 
every encouragement in India ; whereas the fact is that barring a section of Maho- 
medans and a few others, they have been entirely out of touch with and have failed 
to establish any contact with the people of this country or their representatives in 
the Assembly. 

“The Government and the Commission, instead of being at this juncture a uni¬ 
fying factor, have been counting upon the division of opinion in India. We desire 
to give a clear warning, that this policy is doomed to failure. Indeed, it has already 
failed, though we recognised that in a country situated as India is, there are bound 
to be some people who are likely to yield to the expediencies of the hour. 

“Our attention has been drawn to a cablegram sent to The Times ar.d other news¬ 
papers, asserting or insinuating that methods of undue influence and intimidation 
were employed in securing Moslem votes in favour of Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution ; 
and that Hindu officials exercised undue influence on Mahomedan members in their 
constituencies to vote for it. We unreservedly and emphatically repudiate such 
charges, and declare that they are simply not true. We treat them as part of the 
anti-Indian propaganda which has been for months past carried on mischievously, 
both in an insidious and in an open manner. 

“We claim to be in close touch with our people and with our constituencies ; and 
we unhesitatingly assert that we have correctly and faithfully interpreted the feeling 
of the vast bulk of our countrymen by recording our votes against the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. 

“We regret to have to observe that the British Parliament was misled into the 
decision which it took in November last by those whose duty it was to interpret 
faithfully Indian feeling ; and the agents of Parliament having committed an egre¬ 
gious blunder in this respect, have counted upon Sir John Simons’tact and ability 
to come to their rescue. We have been blamed for having rejected Sir John’s letter 
to the Viceroy with undue haste. We discussed it carefully for several hours. It 
was not difficult for any one of us who had read the debates in the House of Com¬ 
mons to foresee the line which Sir John was likely to take and which he did ultimate¬ 
ly take. It was foreshadowed in the Anglo-Indian Press on the arrival of the Com¬ 
mission. In point of fact, some of us had heard from reliable sources in England of 
the line which he was going to take. 

“We have given our utmost consideration to the announcement made by H. E. the 
Viceroy, the speeches in Parliament made by the Secretary of State, the Prime 
Minister and others, and to the speech made by Lord Birkenhead on various occa¬ 
sions since the debate in Parliament. They do not disclose any equality of status 
or power or opportunities to Indian Committees. The two letters of Sir John Simon 
addressed to the Viceroy and to Sir Sankaran Nair, laying down the line of proce¬ 
dure have made it abundantly clear that in truth no such equality is vouchsafed to 
Indian Committees. The recording of some evidence in camera, the inability of 
Indian members to vote at the proceedings of the Commission, the power reserved to 
the Chairman to allow or not to allow members of the Central Committee to examine 
witnesses in province, and the secondary place assigned to the Indian Committee’s 
report, make it abundantly plain that the Committees can at best play a subordinate 
part. We desire to draw attention pointedly to the fact that even the proposals of 
the Responsivist Party which had not been endorsed by other parties have not met 
with any response from the Commission. For these reasons those parties which 
would under conditions of equality of status, power and opportunities have agreed to 
work in co-operation with the Commission, have felt it their duty to hold aloof from 
the Commission. The Congress Party has always stood out for a round table con¬ 
ference, and it is obvious that it could not be expected to agree to a Commission of 
such a character. 

“We feel therefore that the responsibility for the situation so created must rest (1) 
on the Government oflndia (2) the British Government and (3) the Commission. 

“In the circumstances, we appeal to public men of all parties and to all political 
organisations in India to unite together (1) in settling sectional or communal differen¬ 
ces, which we have every confidence will be settled soon to the satisfeation of all 
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parties (2) to prepare a draft constitution with the maximum amount of agreement, 
and to adopt it at a Convention and (3) to work for its establishment. 

“We also appeal to the Legislative Councils of the United Provinces, Bengal, 
Bombay, Punjab and Behar and Assam to follow the example of the Legislative 
Assembly, and of the Central Provinces and Madras. We dare tiCT appeal to the 
Council of State.” 


The Commission's Statement 

The following is the statement of the Commission inviting the submission 
of statements or memoranda from official and non-official sources, and was issued 
to the press early in March 1928 ; — 

“The Indian Statutory Commission invites the submission of written statement or 
memoranda both from official and non-official sources, from representative associa¬ 
tions, local bodies and responsible individuals on any of the enquiry which it is about 
to undertake. Before the Commission returns to India in October, the programme of 
its sittings in various centres will have to be drawn up, written statements or memo¬ 
randa now called for should be prepared and sent to the offices of the commission as 
soon as possible in order that the commission may appreciate the main issues to be 
raised and the proposals to be urged before it hereafter and in order that it 
may make arrangements beforehand for the orderly conduct of its subsequent 
enquiry. Such written statement or memoranda, as are ready before the 
commission leaves India on March 31st, should be sent by registered post 
addressed to “The Indian Statutory Commission, camp, India". After this date 
the Commission will maintain its own office in India where further Memo¬ 
randa will be received on its behalf. They should be sent by registered post 
addressed to “The Indian Statutory Commission, New Delhi,” office, New 
Delhi from which office they will be transmitted to the office of the Commission 
in England, 

“Twelve copies of each memorandum are required in the first instance. 
Further copies may be called for thereafter if the proposed Indian committees 
are set up in time. 

“It is most desirable that these memoranda should be delivered to tbs 
offices of the commission as soon as possible and in any event not later 
than June 1st next. If for any special reason particular documents cannot 
be delivered till later, the commission will be glad to be informed of the 
circumstances, and will do its best to deal with them. But the organisation 
of the commission’s enquiry makes it essential that written material much of 
which has doubtless already been prepared, should be promptly presented. 

“The terms of reference under which the Commission is acting are as follows 

“It is “to enquire into the working of the system of Government, growth of educa¬ 
tion and development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith” and it is “to report as to where and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible government then existing there 
including the question whether the establishment of second chambers of the 
local Legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

The Commission lias already had the advantage of informal interviews with 
important and representative bodies and deputations b oth at Delhi and in 
several provinces and has been much assisted by these interviews in apprecia¬ 
ting the nature of some of the main questions which it will shortly begin to 
investigate. 

“The Appendix to this notice contains a list of some of-.these topics (though 
the list does not profess to be exhaustive), and written statements or memo¬ 
randa are also invited on any other subject within the Commission’s terms of 
of reference. It will be understood that those who submit memoranda are not 
expected or required to deal with all the subjects mentioned in the Appendix' but 
only such of them or with such other subjects as specially concern the case they 
are putting forward 
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‘‘The Commission attaches special importance to written material which it is now 
inviting, for in many cases the memorandum will speak for itself, while in other cases 
the Commission after considering the memorandum (with the assistance of the Indian 
Committees, it these are appointed) will intimate whether it desires to hear oral 
evidence in support of the memorandum, and will endeavour to make the most conve¬ 
nient arrangements as to when this oral evidence shall he taken, 

“Every memorandum should be dated and signed by or on behalf of those who 
present it, and should give the address to which any communication from the 
commission regarding it should be sent. As already stated, there will be many 
cases in which the memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently convey to the 
commission the views of those submitting them, but in cases in which it is desired 
to tender to the commission oral evidence in support of any memo randunt, the 
document should end with a address of the witness who will be ready to come 
forward if required for examination and cross-examination. 

“Memoranda submitted in representative capacity should contain the nature,extent 
and membership of the organisation submitting them. When a statement is put 
forward on behalf of a class of person, the commission wishes to have sufficient 
indication of the number of individuals who actually authorise it. 

“The following appendix is also published 

“Note (A) For the purpose of illustrating the meaning of the main heads below 
some of the questions arising under each are given. 

“Note (B)-Replies need not deal with the whole field covered by the heads, but 
should be limited to the particular matters to which it is desired to draw attention, 

“Note (C)- Suggestions for the future arc invited, as well as observations upon 
the structure and working of the exising constitution of British India. The C rami- 
ssion will be specially glad to receive any draft constitutional scheme which has been 
worked out beyond the stage of merely general propositions. 

(i) The representative system as applied to British India e. y. fa) basis of the 
franchise (b) methods of election, (c.) methods whereby particular interests, communal, 
tocaI_, social and economic may obtain adequate representation on local self-governing 
provincial and central representative bodies (d) the relationship between representa¬ 
tives and constituents, (e) growth of parties (0 growth of informed 
public opinion, (g) nomination of officials and non-officials, as additional 
members of elected bodies. 

The suitability of existing areas for legislative and administrative purposes and for 
the growth of representative institutions, e. g. : —(a) local self-governing, (b) 
provincial including discussion of proposal for extension of self-governing institutions 
to other areas than the nine provinces and of proposals for division of the existing 
provinces. 

“The local self-governing bodies (municipalities, district boards, etc.) and their 
relationship with the provincial government, e g. :—(a) constitution (b) function 

(c) relationship with officials of the Provincial Government (d) control by the 
Provincial Government (e) finance. 

“Provincial Governments, e.g. :—(a) constitution (b) working of dyarchy ; (c) 
position and powers of the Governor (d) Position of Ministers in relation to Gover¬ 
nor and Members of Executive Council (e) relationship of Ministers to each other 
and the question of collective responsibility, (f) the growth of the party system in 
the Provincial Councils, (g) the working of particular departments, (h) classification 
into Reserved and Transferred subjects, (i) desirability of second chambers, (j) 
question of provincial autonomy [see also 6 (a) and (b)] (k) finance of Provincial Gove¬ 
rnments and financial control (!) financial relations between Reserved and Transfer¬ 
red sides of the Government, including the question of joint or separate purse. 

“The Central Government :—(a) Constitution (b) position and powers of the 
Governor General (c) relationship of the Governor-General to his Executive Council 

(d) relationship of the Governor General to the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State (e) position of the Executive (f) question of the responsibility of the Executive 
to the Legislature (g) relationship between two the houses. 

“Relations between the Central Government'and the provincial Governments e.g. 
in regard to (a) extent to power of superintendence, direction and control to be 
exercised by the Central Government (b) classification of subjects as central and 
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provincial (c) financial relationship between the Centra! and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. including the Meston Settlement. 

‘‘Courts and judiciary—Constitutional problem in relation to such vital matters 
as (a) Law and Order in British pidia (b) justice in British India (c) Defence 
of India (d) Social progress in British India, (e) Federation in India and 
(f) the status and position of India in the British Empire and the relationship 
between the Central Government, the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

“The position of the services e.g. (a) Indian Civil Services (b) other All-India 
services, (c) provincial services, (d) the question of recruitment and of Public 
Services Commission and (e) Indianisation. 

“The growth of education The Commission will shortly be making a special 
announcement as to this branch of the enquiry, hut it does not wish the preparation 
of memoranda on this important topic to be delayed. Documents dealing 
specifically with it should be marked “ growth of education ” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


Simon’s second letter to Viceroy. 

On the 27th March Sir John Simon wrote another letter to the Viceroy 
with the intention of clearing two points which arose during his provincial 
tour, but more for the purpose, it seemed, of disabusing the. public mind from some 
reports circulated by a press agency that Government was thinking of nominating 
a Committee to sit with the Commission. Sir John stated that Burma, Punjab and 
the Council of State had accepted joint free conference, while the Assembly and the 
U. I’. Council had taken the contrary view only “by small majorities" and he was 
hopeful of success in other Councils. Therefore he made another paper 
concession, namely that every Provincial Committee will have the same right as the 
Central Legislative Committee of presenting its report for being printed as appen¬ 
dices. The second concession was that Provincial Committees could depute 
some of their members for the final conference before the Commission leaves 
India. The fundamentals were left altogether untouched. The following is the text 
of the letter :— 

"It is now seven weeks since the Indian Statutory Commission made public, by 
means of my letter addressed to you on the 6th February, the outline of the scheme 
for conducting the enquiry which the Commission will undertake in October next by 
method of joint free, conference of which the Indian Committees would form one wing 
while the Commissioners the other. In the interval the scheme proposed has been 
accepted as a basis for co-operation by the Council of State and by the Legislative 
Councils of Burma and of the Punjab, while the Legislative Assembly and the United 
Provinces Council have, by small majorities, adopted resolutions in a contrary sense. 
Other legislative bodies in India are likely to be considering the matter before the 
Commission returns, and we think that it would be useful to clear up two points of 
possible ambiguity which have been brought to our notice in the course of our preli¬ 
minary visit before we leave at the end of this month. 

“(1) We have been asked whether a Provincial Committee after the close of its 
sittings with us in the Provinces, would have an opportunity of summarising its own 
views in a report which we might consider before arriving at our own conclusion. 
Our reply is that if, at the end of the sittings of the joint conference in any Province, 
the Provincial Committee wishes to express its own view in a report and furnishes 
the report to us in time, we shall he glad to give this report full consideration as 
one of the documents before us, and further that we would, in due course, include 
such report in appendices which will be primed and presented to Parliament. 

“(2) It has been pointed out to us that the necessity of the Commission passing 
from one Province to another in accordance with a pre-arranged time table might 
result in placing one Province at a disadvantage as compared with another, A 
Province which was visited early in our itinerary might suffer because its Committee 
had conferred with us before certain matters which might emerge at later stages of 
our tour had become prominent. We think that there is force in this criticism and 
we shall be glad to arrange after we have been round the Provinces and before we 
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finally leave India to meet representatives from each of the Provincial Committee if 
they desire it in order to hear from them their final views or confer with them on 
outstanding matters which seem to require treatment by this means.” 

The ‘Pioneer’ on the Commission. 

“Despite the optimistic generalisations of Sir John Simon, “The Pioneer" does 
not belieye that the preliminary visit of the Statutory Commission to India has been 
a success. It is quite true that sections of the community have greeted their visits 
to different parts of the country with some enthusiasm, the main result of which has 
been to mislead the gratified recipients. It is true also that certain bodies of public 
men have notified their willingness to co-opcrate with the activities of Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues. But if these receptions and promises are examined it 
will be found that support is sectional and spasmodic and by no means respresenta- 
tive of political India, Of course, it tnay be argued that even if political India were 
unanimous, in proffering suppoit and co-operation for and with the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion only a small proportion of the vast public of India would be affected. This, 
we consider, to be a puerile argument. Any constitution must be worked by the 
politically-minded members of the society for which the reform or the constitution is 
to function and any form of government which would venture to function without 
taking into considciation even the views of an acknowledged minority, is bound to 
be viewed with distaste, if not with positive hatred. An efficient and alien rule will 
never be preferred to an autonomous and inefficient one, and this principle must be 
remembered in all dealings with a country in which ii is proposed to examine the 
incomplete constitution which, at the present moment, it admittedly possesses. 

“The two months of the Simon Commission in India have demonstrated that there 
are two firm convictions in the minds of most politically-minded Indians. The first 
is that somehow or other, despite the acknowledged honesty of motive inspiring 
Sir John Simon, the bureaucrats in Delhi and Whitehall will manage so to handle 
the Commission, the evidence to be brought before it and the report itself, that 
India will not get a fair deal. The second feeling is one of indignation and anger at 
what is thought to be the implied insult to Indian nationality in that die appointments 
to the Commission excluded any Indian. These two dominant feelings are at the 
back of and inspire all opposition to Sir John Simon and his colleagues. And the 
problem which, for the sake of true British prestige must be built between the present 
Commission and its opposition ? It is no use deluding oneself with the belief that 
opposition will crumble and disappear. That is not the opinion of “The Pioneer.” 
On the contrary, there is ample evidence for the belief that when the Commission 
returns in the autumn, and nothing is done in the meantime, the opposition will be 
stronger and more virulent than ever, it is no use adopting what ought to be an 
obsolete attitude, but which unfortunately is all too common in certain circles, of an¬ 
nouncing that what India says does not matter. It is no use uttering fair words, 
and, like some prominent would-be legislators in London,keeping firm to the belief in 
their heart of hearts that no Dominion Status with its various implications is possible. 
If the problem is not solved, India will drift into the same condition as Ireland drifted 
in the terrible days of the Black and Tans. And whatever people may think no 
nation can govern or direct the affairs of another group of nations by force alone. 
Unless Great Britain can live in the future as the purveyor of political ideas superior 
to those of the rest of the world, her fate will, indeed , be a gloomy one. 

“The problem is not insoluble and even at this stage a frank policy, frankly 
conceived and honestly carried out would, we believe, ensure peace. It is impossible 
for the British Parliament to alter the construction of the Statutory Commission. It 
is not, however, impossible for His Excellency the Viceroy to assert 
himself on behalf of the many elements of opposition among the people 
for whom he is responsible. Unless His Excellency is purposely kept in ingorance 
of the true state of affairs, he must, by now, view with considerable regret the advice 
that his Government cabled to Whitehall last year to prevent Indians being appoin¬ 
ted to the Commission. He must, by now, be looking for some middle way which 
will preserve the credit of the King-in-Parliament and yet satisfy the desires of the 
King's Indian Subjects. There is already some vague and nebulous talk about a 
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parallel commission. Some sucli solution “The Poineer" has been examining for 
some time past, and it considers that it is time to make some definite suggestions ot 
the situation. To begin with, let the Viceroy candidly admit that the situation is not 
a happy one. Let him state that it is his duty to make provision for peace in his 
time. What is there then to prevent His Excellency appointing an independent 
Commission of seven, from names suggested by the Assembly, from a panel, the 
members of which would tie acceptable to and respected by all political parties. 
It may be urged that unanimity about such a seven is impossible of attainment. To 
believe this is to take up an utterly pessimistic view of the future oi India. This 
Commission—the Viceroy’s Commission—would have to possess equal status with 
the Simon Commission and similar powers. Every scrap of evidence that would be 
submitted to and examined by the Simon Commission would have to be submitted 
to, and examined by the Viceroy’s seven. They could sit side by side ; they could 
hear evidence conjointly. If they wished to hold separate sessions—such sessions 
could be easily arranged. The question of in camera evidence is a matter for arran¬ 
gement. A joint vote could determine the necessity for hearing evidence in secret, 
and, if there was a deadlock, the Viceroy could be brought in to decide. Such a 
Commission’s report would be, in the first instance, submitted to the Viceroy, and 
not only forwarded to the Secretary of State for India, but also broadcasted to the 
world. 

“If such an offer were made by His Excellency, who would dare refuse it ? A 
Swaraj refusal would be a denial ol the validity of any practical political theory and 
a refusal to believe in ordered govenunem. It would be tantamount to admitting 
that their case does not bear examination and commitment to paper. It falsifies any 
previous argument that may have been raised as to the question of a fair deal, because 
a logical reasoned report from such a body could not but have its influence on the 
ultimate decision of Imperial Parliament, h would, if accepted, carry with it the 
co-operation of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils, and though 
there are doubtless many Indian politicians who would not be satisfied, there is yet, 
we believe, a sufficient, body of moderate well-intentioned opinion, which would be 
willing, in such circumstances, to place its evidence before the examining bodies and 
to give them the benefit of practical experience. 

“There will, of course, he those on both sides who will shun any solution. To 
those on the British side who would raise objections, we have ltttle to Say, for theirs 
must be an attitude on which no amount of logical argument can have any effect. 
There may be those who would consider such an offer as involving a loss of pres¬ 
tige on the part of Great Britain, but such in truth is not the case. No prestige can 
be lost when a country does its level best 10 meet opposition, to mitigate the conse¬ 
quences of an unfortunate mistake, and by generous statesmanship, to consolidate 
allegiance. Those Indians who would still find it impossible to co-operate are in an 
equally parlous slate. Their continued opposition would, in effect, put them out ol 
the world of practical politics into an easily identified realm of impossible fanaticism, 
Either they want to do their best lor India, or else they are not only indifferent 
to the welfare of their country but also gravely endangering their own political future. 
A Viceroy’s Commission constituted from members nominated by the Legislative 
Assembly, with powers and status equal to the Simon Commission, Would be an offer 
almost impossible of refusal, and one. which, we are firmly convinced, would pave the 
way to a better understanding and a more healthy set of relationships, between this 
country and Great Britain. The evolution of Dominion status must proceed by 
political reality. Its advocates on both sides have in such an offer an opportunity to 
justify their words and their beliefs ; the Viceroy will write his name on the roll of 
his country’s greatest statesmen, and i ml inn politicians would have the opportunity 
of proving their worth, their sincerity, and above all their sense of the practical nece¬ 
ssities of the present difficult situation. 


Lord Olivier on Simon Boycott. 

In May 1928 Lord Olivier wrote the following in “The Contemporary Review’’ :— 
The situation which developed immediately on the appointment for the Simon 
Commission, and which still persists, Is exceedingly disappointing to all, at any rate 
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in this country, who desire substantial progress towards Indian self-goverment. In 
this “Review,” in August last, I referred to the rumours then current that the 
Government was intending, at an early date, to appoint the Statutory Commission. 

1 then said — 

“The Swarajist and other Indian Nationalist parties exhibit a certain degree of 
disinclination that this course should be taken. They distrust the quality and tem¬ 
per of any Commission that may be appointed by a Government which they believe 
to be unsympathetic to their cause ; and they suspect an inclination that the Com¬ 
mission should engage in its survey at a moment when distrust of the future of self- 
governing institutions for India has been fomented by the continual advertisement 
of the Hindu-Muslim dissensions.” 

I had in the same article explained the distrust of many Indian Nationalists in the 
sincerity of the intentions of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and 1 said that if 
the developments of the next two years should not do more to satisfy Indian feeling 
as to our sincerity than those Reforms, well-intentioned as they were, had succeeded 
in doing, there might be worse trouble in India than followed the Rowlatt Acts and 
Amritsar. The immediate cardinal test of that sincerity in the judgment of all 
Indian political parties, appeared, 1 said, to be the willigness of the British Govern¬ 
ment to invite Indians to propose a concerted scheme of progressive reform before 
the Statutory Commission should get to work. 

The Government decided to open proceedings strictly within the lines indicated 
in the Act of 1919, and in the first place to appoint a British Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sion. This mode of procedure was agreed to by the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
which consented to the appointment of representatives of each to the Commission, 
on the understanding that the Indian Legislature should be invited also to appoint a 
body of representatives to co-operate with the British Commission in their inquiries. 
The appointment to the Commission was prematurely announced in India before 
the intention was made known in Parliament here. No explantory or preparatory 
statement could therefore be made of the methods in which it was contemplated 
that its work should proceed. The bald announcement of the intended appointment 
and membership of the Commission aroused immediate and general indignation 
among all reformers of all parties and denominations in India. Whether or not 
that indignation was reasonable or justifiable, it is desirable to understand the 
grounds of it. 

An Affront To India 

First, it was taken as an affront to India that no Indians should have been placed 
upon the Commission. Secondly, quite independently of any opinions as to the 
open-mindedness and unprejudiced character of the membership, it was felt that a 
purely British Commission, predominantly informed from the side of Indian offi¬ 
cialism, which, it was known, had prepared a mass of material for its guidance, 
could not possibly be in a position to form unbiassed judgments Thirdly, and, 
this being a point of national pride, perhaps most strongly, there was the fact that 
the Indian Reform movement is a Nationalist movement, claiming the right of self- 
determination, and its spokesmen and representatives were not disposed to plead 
as suppliants to a British Commission or the British Parliament for just so great an 
instalment of further self-government as the rulers might think it reasonable to 
concede to them. 

I have mentioned the understanding on which the Labour Party agreed to co¬ 
operate in the work of the Simon Commission, and in both Houses of Parliament 
the character of that understanding was clearly stated. The English Commission 
and the Indian representative delegates should, we contemplated, sit together and 
jointly examine and cross-examine all witnesses and consider all documents laid 
before them. Neither Lord Birkenhead nor Mr. Baldwin made any public promise 
that so liberal a course would be followed, stating only that it would be entirely open 
to the Commission to make such arrangements as they pleased. Only on February 
6 th, in India, did Sir John Simon announce that the Commission would be prepared 
to follow this course, reserving, however, the right to each national body to sit 
separately and in private. 
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The announcement of the Commission was thus launched in untowards circums* 
tances, and a storm of prejudice had been aroused before even the best that could be 
said for the couise intended could be explained. Having regard to all the circums¬ 
tances, the Labour Party were tu accord with the Liberal Party and with the Govern¬ 
ment that the kind of Commission that was appointed was the only kind suitable 
to appoint if the Government were to act in strict continuity with the provisions of 
the Act of 1919. Unless that Act were to be altogether ignored and a totally distinct 
procedure adopted, such as what Indian reformers have repeatedly asked for under 
the description of a “Round Table Conference'’ that was the only opening move the 
Government could suitably make. Of the Labour and Liberal Parties it may be said 
without reservation that they desired the Commission to be appointed in the sincere 
intention that it should set India on the road to self-government. So far as the action 
of the Conservative Government was concerned, no question of its good faith could 
fairly arise on the face of the position. There was nothing in its action to prejudice 
the cause of progress in Indian reform. There was under the circumstances nothing 
inherently insulting to India or necessarily wounding to Indian pride in the fact 
that the Commission was not constituted jointly of Indians and British. There was 
certainly in the acquiescence of Labour and Liberalism in such an arrangement no 
shadow of any sentiment in ths slightest degree belittling to Indians. 

I cannot say how far this first entirely uncalled for feeling of Indians that all 
British parties had insulted India may have died or be dying away. It appears to 
friends of India wholly mistaken : it >.s painful to us to have it imputed, and any such 
mistaken and erroneous belief must needs weaken the position of any political body 
that entertain it. We do not wish the position of In®in reformers to be thus weak¬ 
ened, and we are therefore distressed at the feeling of grievance on this account also. 
It remains of course that Indians may think we ought to recognise that we have 
insulted them, and the fact that we arc too stupid and insensible to see that ourselves 
only show that all Britons are quite incapable of dealing intelligently with our 
relations with Indians. The practical fact remains that those relations have to be 
settled between us and them. 

Supposing that the full intentions of the British political parties and the Commis¬ 
sion with regard to procedure had been made fully clear from the outset, and that 
there had been a less universal adoption by Indians of a position from which it is 
difficult for them now to recede, there would nevertheless remain some causes of 
dissatisfaction with the procedure and some arguments for the maintenance of their 
determination to boycott. For the arrangements proposed by Sir John Simon do not 
in fact go quite so far in the establishment of complete equality and complete publi¬ 
city for the canvassing of all evidence as Indians consider necessary for an entirely 
fair handling of the questions in hand. I donor propose hereto criticise the vali¬ 
dity of those causes of dissatisfaction ; it could be of little practical use. 1 return to 
the mere statement of the facts of the situation as they now appear to be. 

Spirit Of Hostile Disturs r 

Outside of the Mahomedan community, which is divided (the United Moslem 
League being in favour of co-operation with the Commission, but a minority led by 
Mr. Jinnah being solid with ail the Hindu political parties for boycott), all Indian 
political leaders and practically all politicians of the Reform movement are filled 
with a spirit of hostile distrust towards die all British political parties equally. That is 
highly regrettable, and appears to us to show some limitation of intelligence of 
realities. This attitude, so far as it arise from the feeling of insult, is distressing not 
only by injustice but because it excludes us from giving any co-operation and, in so 
far as it is a positive error, is a source of weakness to the Indian Reform party. 
There, however, it is. 

With regard to the relations between the Moslem co-operators and the Hindu 
boycotters, and in a minor degree between the Moslem boycott section and the 
Hindu nationalist parties, the great cause of division is the principle of communal 
representation. The Moslem majority demand separate representation in the various 
Legislative Councils and local bodies on the basis of population, a system of separate 
electorates, a corresponding Moslem share of appointments in the public services. 

The conflict between the Moslem community and the Hindu parties with regard 
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to the basis of representation is crucial. Mr. Jinnah has endeavoured to establish a 
compromise with the Hindus for the sake of being able to present a united Reform 
programme, on the basis of having a common electoral roll, with a reservation of a 
certain number of seats for Moslems proportional to the number of the local 
Moslem community. The majority of Moslems stand out absolutely for separate 
electoral rolls, directly electing their own communal representatives proportional in 
number to their population. Their reason for adhering to this position as against 
that of joint electorates and reservation of seats has been explained by a distingu¬ 
ished Moslem as being that “if the majority community desires to send a few 
ignorant, mean, contemptible and thoroughly un-Moslem candidates as represen¬ 
tatives of our community it can easily do it, as our minority votes will be swamped 
by the majority votes of the other community.” It is characteristic of Indian political 
disputents that they seem always to give the strongest weight to the most extreme 
hypothesis of contingencies conceivably unfavourable to themselves. At the 
present moment the prevailing sentiment expressed in the Press and on platforms 
of the reformist movement is that all British political parties, and the whole British 
electorate, are now engaged in a conspiracy to diminish their freedom, and have 
devised the scheme of the Simon Commission as the best means of doing so. We 
cannot therefore be surprised if Moslems are convinced that any proposal on the 
part of H indus as a means of securing their minority rights is also meant as a trap. 

Communal representation 

The system of communal representation is a disastrous expedient, bound to be 
fatal to the satisfactory working of any constitution that embodied it. It is an obvious 
and admitted fact that the existence of the communal electoral system now aggra¬ 
vates and exacerbates communal rivalries and hostilities between Indians whose 
political interests, in all matters falling within the sphere of the mechanism of 
Government,? are independent of creed. Moreover, the expedient is in itself in¬ 
effective. As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (himself one of the boycotters) has well put it. 

“The Mahomedans may insist on separate electorates—but the insistence on the 
one or the other representation is not enough. It seems to me that we are bound to 
arrive at certain conclusions : 

(1) that there in need for the adequate political r espresentation of the minorities. 

(2) that no protection of the minorities can go the length of converting them into 
a majority : and (3) that in any democratic constitution of a mixed population the 
minority should, subject to the limits prescribed for the protection of its special 
interests, be prepared to accept the decisions of the majority.” 

Whether, however, the attitude of the Moslems is reasonable or not and whether 
or not it is possible that any substitute can be found for this expedient to protect 
minorities (which is whit Sir J. Simon’s Commission will have to advise), we must 
accept, as an immediate fact of the situation, that the organised Moslem community 
will pretty certainly, as a whole, stand out for that principle Also that they will 
be found to receive very strong support in their demand from the British in India (as 
they do from Sir Reginald Cradock) and generally from all those who do not desire 
the establishment of a satisfactorily working Indian self-government constitution. And 
I do not think I wrong the Moslem community in believing that they count upon 
that support. Moreover, whilst I am not prepared o say that their desire to impress 
this part of their case upon the Simon Commission is more than one of the reason 
for Moslems’ diposition to co-operate with it, yet I think that the fact that, on 
grounds entirely reasonable (as in the general interests of Indian Reform), they are 
prepared so to co-operate, is an additional cause for regret that the Hindu parties 
persist in throwing away the advantage to that cause of their co-operation, since one 
result of their refusal will be to strengthen the probability of the disatsrous principle 
of communal electoiates commending itself to British public and Parliamentary judg¬ 
ment. And.whether the Hindu Nationalists think it dignified to recognise the fact 
or not, that is really what those who desire Indian constitutional reform have to deal 
with. 

The basis of co-operation offered in Sir John Simon’s letter of February 6th was 
promptly refused by the leaders of the various Indian parties, principally on the foil- 
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owing grounds : (1) Government officials and the Members of the Legislature nomi¬ 
nated by the Government were to be allowed to take part along with the elected 
members in the election of the Indian committees. (2) No provision was made for 
the election to the Indian committees of persons who were not already members of 
the Indian legislatures, though this point was loft open to the Commissioners in Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech in the House of Commons. (3) The Committee of the Central 
Indian Legislature was restricted to the consideration of central subjects and treated 
as a disconnected element during the inquiry in the various Provinces. (4) All 
Indian members might be excluded entirely from hearing evidence that might be given 
“in camera.” This is regarded by Indians as a fatal stumbling-block to co operation, 
especially in view of their experience in connection with evidence received “in 
camera.” (5) There is no provision for the co-operation of the Indian committees 
in the institution and'honduet of subsidiary inquiries—proceedings of investigation 
other than the joint taking of evidence by the combined committees of the several 
Legislatures. (<i) Indian leaders felt very strongly that the aim of the Commission 
should be, along with the Indian committees, to endeavour to arrive at an agreed 
report. This d d not appear to be contemplated in the terms of Sir John Simon’s 
letter. 

Indian Committees and tiie Commission. 

In the debate in the Assembly on the proposal to boycott the Simon Commission, 
Mr. Jayakar, the leader of the responsive co-operation party declared that the door 
was still open for negotiations if Indians could, co-operate with the Commission on 
what they considered honourable terms. He insisted that the Indian committees 
should have equal status with the Statutory Commission, in which case Indians were 
still open to consider co-operation. lie* suggested that it would be easy to explore 
and find out exae t!y what they would consider equality by means of negotiations bet¬ 
ween Sir John Simon and six or .seven Indian leaders. Mr. Jinnah also offered to co¬ 
operate if Indians could be assured of equality of status and authority. He stressed 
the point that Indians did not deny the need for an inquiry, nor did they deny the 
ultimate authority of the British Parliament. They insisted, however, on having an 
equal share in framing the proposal. 

It is impossible to say whether the attitude set forth in the last paragraph can be 
taken as one in which the whole constellation of Indian reformers would combine 
For although the Labour Party at least have advocated precisely this position, that 
has been as fiercely denounced as the rest of the British polis 
tical world as having betrayed the interests of Indian reform and shown themselves 
unworthy of India's confidence. In hundreds of newspaper articles and speeches, 
Indian reformers l ave denounced the Labour Party from Mr. McDonald downwards 
as Imperialists and reactionaries, seeking only to bind more closely on India the chains 
of British bureaucracy. It is difficult to speak of that fact without using unconciliatory 
adjectives about the intelligence and capacity for judgment of realities which it seems 
to embody. But the attitude has been adopted by men and women whom I myself 
and many others of my friends and theirs, know too well to be able to think, 
far less, in a controversy so riddled with prejudice as this is, to say of them anything 
censorious or uncivil ; for we believe that if we could entirely understand, as we can¬ 
not, how such delusions and such mistakes can have arisen, we should recognise that 
there was really, no perversity in the minds of our friends, but only obscuration of 
the facts of the case. For the present we can only discern the fact that all British 
opinion, however devoted it has been in the past, and is to-day, to the cause of Indian 
Nationalism, is just now in disgrace with all sections of Indian Nationalists. Ido 
not believe that it can be unimportant for Indians that they should have and should 
know that they have innumerable supporters and sympathisers in this country. 

Equality of Status Conceded, 

On the 23RD MAY, the Simon Commission met in London and formally 
and unanimously resolved that “it is desirable to publish the fact that it is not propo¬ 
sing to make any fresh announcement regarding the procedure already proposed 
which, it considers, provides suitable basis for co-operation.” Notwithstanding this 
decision, the Committee elected by the Punjab Legislative Council to co-operate with 
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the Commission, consisting of Europeans, Mahomedans and Hindus who had nc 
sympathy with the boycotters, passed unanimously and communicated to Sir John 
Simon the following resolution : 

“The members of this Committee are strongly of opinion that it will be difficult foi 
them adequately and properly to discharge their duties and responsibilities 
if any distinction is sought to be made between the members of the Indiar 
Statutory Commission and the members of the Committee in the matter ol 
the examination of witness or access to documentary evidence, and that con¬ 
clusions based on examination of portions only of the evidence will noi 
command public confidence.” 

The resolution was backed up by statements on the part of some of the members 
of the Committee that unless their demand was satisfied, they will not be able to take 
part in the Committee’s work. There were also other indications in the Press sugges¬ 
ting that the house of cards laboriously built up in the Punjab for the accommodation 
of the Commission by the efforts of Sir Malcolm Hailey and of the officials there 
was in danger of an unexpected collapse and there was no doubt that to Sir John 
Simon this must have looked like the signal of an impending landslide. Apparently 
as was indicated in a Simla telegram, through the good offices of the Viceroy 
immediate steps were taken to-patch up and buttress the situation. The following 
is the Government Communique :— 

“His Excellency the Viceroy has received from the Secretary of State the following 
telegram, which lias been communicated by the Government of the Punjab to the 
Committee of the Punjab Legislative Council appointed to co-operate with the Indiar 
Statutory Commission : 

“The resolution of the Committee appointed by the Punjab Council to co-operate 
with the Indian Statutory Commission was duly communicated to the lattci 
body, and has been most carefully considered. It raises a question which 
also interest the other Indian Committees that may be appointed undei 
the scheme of procedure proposed by the Commission, and I, therefore, thin! 
it well to communicate the concession arrived at to you for publication. 

“The Commission has decided to draw no distinction between its own members and 
the members of these Committees in regard to the matters referred to in the 
resolution, so that in the matter of examination of witnesses and accessible do¬ 
cuments, the Commission will treat each Indian Committee, within whose 
scope the material in question falls, on equal terms with itself. It considers 
that the reservation made in Sir John Simon’s letter to the Viceroy, of Feb¬ 
ruary 6 which in any event whould have been put into effect, very rarely, if ai 
all, can be adequately secured by the power which rests with the Chairman to 
protect any witness and by his discretionary power to exclude the press from 
the joint sittings, when necessary. I think Your Excellency will share my 
satisfaction at this decision.” 

Simon’s third letter to Viceroy 

On the 11 th SEPTEMBER another Commission storm arose over the message 
sent by Sir John Simon to His Excellency the Viceroy asking Lord Irwin to 
complete the composition of the Central Legislative Committee. 

The Swarajist and Nationalist members of the Assembly declared that this was a 
“slight on the dignity of the Assembly” in view of the Central Legislature’s refusal tc 
co-operate with the Commission, and a manifesto, signed by over 6o members; 
was subsquently issued demanding a general election on the issue involved. The 
following m the text of Sir John Simon’s letter :— 

“The Provincial Committee elected by the Bombay Legislative Council will sit 
with the Commission at Poona, and six out of the eight remaining 
Provincial Councils have also already decided to co-operate with us. 

“As regards the proposed Central Com nittee, Your Excellency will remember that 
in our letter of February 6, which contemplated a Committee -chosen by both Houses 
of the Indian Legislature, wc laid stress on the fact that we had no wish to dictate 
its precise composition but were concerned to secure that '.it should not be composed 
of an unwieldy number and should be, as far as may be, representative of British 
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India as a whole. Although the Council of State has resolved to appoint its members 
to such a Committee, the majority of the Legislative Assembly has taken a different 
view, and the Commission feels that the time has come when we ought to request 
Your Excellency to invite the Council of State to elect its proportion of members. 
We should be grateful if Your Excellency would complete the composition of the Co¬ 
mmittee in such a manner as you may think most appropriate. 

“We trust that the Central Committee will he able to meet us on October 13 at 
Poona, and as soon as the names of the Committee are available we propose to arrange 
as rapidly as possible for the supply to them of the materials which will come under 
our joint consideration. 

“We should like to make it plain that wc contemplate that this Committee as cons¬ 
tituted should perform all those functions suggested for the Central Committee in 
our letter of February 6, and, in particular, we shall be glad if the Committee so desire 
to include its report as an annexure to our own document, so that both may be pre¬ 
sented to the King-Emperor and made public at the same time.” 

The Assembly Members' Manifesto. 

The following is the text of the manifesto issued by the members of the Central 
Legislature as a reply to Sir John Simon’s cable, 

“We, the undersigned members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, have carefully 
considered the telegram received by the Viceroy from Sir John Simon in which the 
Viceroy is requested to invite the t ounril of State to elect its proportion of members 
of the proposed committee of the Cental Legislature to co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission and so far as the Legislative Assembly is concerned to complete the 
composition of the said committee in such a manner as he nv-y think most 
appropriate. 

“We arc surprised, notwithstanding the clear majority of the vote of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in this behalf passed on February 18 last and the trend of public 
feeling made clear during the debate thereon, that Sir John Simon should still 
persist in evading the weighty and representative opinion of this Assembly on such 
an important question. 

“We are convinced that on the issue relating to the constitutional scheme and 
other matters connected with the said Commission the voice of the Assembly more 
truly and faithfully represents Indian public opinion than any contrary resolution 
passed in the Council of State or several provincial legislatures. We are still not 
without hope that His Excellency the Viceroy will not agree to perpetrate on the 
Legislative Assembly a grave constitutional impropriety amounting to a slight on its 
tlignity and representative character as suggested in the said message. But in the event 
of the Viceroy being inclined to act otherwise, we demand that with a view to ascer¬ 
taining unmistakably the public ser.timent in the country on this important question, 
the Central Legislature may be dissolved and fresh elections take place, on the issue 
involved in the resolution passed by the Assembly in this matter.” 

Members of the Central Committee. 

On the 25th September it was officially announced that the Central Committee 
to sit with the Simon Commission would consist of Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Sir Arthur 
Froom, Raja Nawab Ali ( all elected members of the Council of State) and the 
following membeis nominated by H. E. the Viceroy :— Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi 
( of the Council of State ), and Nawab Sir Zulliqar Ali Khan, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. Kikabhai I'renu hand and Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja 
(of the Assembly) with Sir C. Sankaran Nair to act as Chairman. 

The Commission’s Second Landing. 

Sir John Simon and other members of the Statutory Commission arrived in Bom¬ 
bay at 8-30 in the evening of the 1 ith. October 1928 by the S. S. “Maloja” which 
came alongside the Mole Station at 9 pm. The Commission was received by 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, the Reforms Secretary, the 
Commissioner of Police, the Sheriff and the A.D.C, to the Governor 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Secretary, Central Legislators Muslim Association, went 
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aboard the steamer, and met the deputation. The Dewan of Darbhanga then 
presented a message of welcome on behalf of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who was 
unable to come. 

At half-past ten, the Commission disembarked and boarded a special train 
waiting for them at the Mole station and were met there unofficially by some mem¬ 
bers of the depressed classes, some Maliomedans and I'arsees, who especially came 
to welcome the Commission, The Commissioners were profusely garlanded. 

About five hundred anti-Simonite demonstrators had collected outside the Ballard 
Pier Gate, and “Simon go back” was shouted as every car passed by. They were 
carrying black-flags and posters which were not visible in the darkness of the night. 

Arrival at poona. 

Next day, the 12th, Octobei the Commission arrived at Poona in the morning. 
The railway station was gaily decorated and crowded by visitors whose admission 
was regulated by passes. Distinguished among those p-esent, included the members 
and Ministers of the Bombay Government, the Provincial Council Simon 
Committee, the Central Simon Committee and the Hartog Committee. 

The Commission received an address of welcome from the Poona Suburban 
Municipality, which was read by Nawabshah Rookshayar Jung. 

The Municipality deemed it an uncommon privilege to be the first public body to 
give the Commission a civic reception and greeting the members of the “greatest 
Commission, which the world’s oldest and greatest Parliament ever sent to India 
for investigation of her political requirements,” the address assured that reforms had 
been an appreciable success, but India now considered that she had a just claim to 
self-government within the Empire. They attached the greatest importance to the 
evolution of Local Self-Government as the basis of popular government, and in this 
connection expected a gigantic transformation. The Commission, the address hoped, 
would achieve success which would redound to their great credit and confer inestim¬ 
able boons upon India. The address was presented to Sir John Simon in a silver 
casket, and Sir John Simon was garlanded along with the other six members. 

Replying on behalf of the Commission Sir John in an extempore speech said 

“The Statutory Commission thank you anti your colleagues most heartily for the 
address you have presented to us, and for your presence here. We feel we have 
been given every encouragement that we would desire in the beginning of our great 
task. You have said that local self-government is an essential part of representative 
institutions. A good citizen is fie who takes interest and takes part in the government 
of his own country. 

Continuing Sir John said : “We are deeply conscious of the importance of the en¬ 
quiry which we are about to enter into and rejoice that we have in this the help of the 
representative committee elected by the Bombay Legislative Council. We should wisli 
to assure you all those who are present here and those whom my voice can reach that 
we come here with a single desire to contribute wliat we can as friends in helping 
India and all her people.” ( Loud applause.) 

Boycott Demonstration Near Station. 

Outside the station a crowd of spectators gathered while owing 
to Police control and restriction of traffic, the boycott parly 
held a demonstration at a little distance from the station. Elaborait 
Police arrangements were made for the occasion, and roads were being guarded 
The City presented a deserted appearance as a complete hartal was being 
observed. The Reay Market and Budhawar Raviwar I’eth, which form the 
chief centres of business, were closed. Grain merchants and timber merchants a; 
per resolutions of their associations, suspended all business. Black flags were dis 
played ill prominent places. A mass meeting was held in the evening in front o 
the Shanwar Wada. Professor Paranjpye, who was voted to the chair, congratulate! 
Poona on the disciplined manner in which they conducted their procession 
He invited the Commissioners to attend personally these meetings if the; 
wanted to know India’s opinion. He condemned the Simon Commission for beinj 
led by ear by the Communaiist. 
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THE COMMISSION BEGINS WORK. 

Poona — loth. October, 1028 . 

The Statutory Commission, sitting with the Central and Provincial Committees, 
styled as the Joint Free Conference, commenced its task at Poona on the 15th. Oct. 
Sir John Simon presided. The Conference devoted the first day's sitting to a 
lengthy examination of Mr. Turner, officiating Chief Secretary to the Bombay 
Government. But before that the Commission held a private conference to further 
discuss some points of procedure. 

The seating arrangement war. in a semi-circle, each wing having its chairman in 
the middle. Four Commissioners and the Bombay Council Committee sat to the 
right of Sir John Simon and two Commissioners and nine members of the Central 
Committee to the left. Membership of the Conference was as follows : 

Mr. Raja, Mr. Kikabhai Premch.uid,Sardar Shivdeo Singh, Raja Nawab Ali, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Hari Singh Gour and Nawab 
Zulfiquar Ali Khan ( Central Committee ) ; Lord Strathcona, Mr. Hartshhorn, Sir 
John Simon, Lord Burnham, Col. Lane-Fox, Major Attlee ami Mr. Cadogan ( Sta¬ 
tutory Commission ) ; Mr. Abdul Latif, Mr. Miller, Mr, Ambcdkar, Mr. Bhutto, Mr. 
Mazumdar, Mr. Patel, and Mr. Muhained Shalt. (Provincial Committee). 

Sir John Simon, opening the Joint Free Conference, made some interesting preli¬ 
minary remarks. He said :—“The section of the Government of India Act under 
which the Commission is appointed and tire warrant of appointment itself laid down 
accurately the purposes and scope of the inquiry which the Commissioners, with 
the help of their colleagues who compose the Central and Provincial Committees, 
are about to undertake. We are appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
working of the system of Government, the growth of education and the development 
of representative institutions in British India and matters connected therewith. 

“So far as the growth of education is concerned this branch of the inquiry is for 
the moment in the hands of the Auxiliary Committee composed of three British 
and three Indian members, and its chairman hopes to be able to furnish us before 
the end of December with the results of the review which that Committee is engaged 
in making. Later in our tour, with the help ef the Central Committee, we shall 
examine this document, and hope to have the advantage of discussing it with the 
Education Committee. 

Education Repokt. 

“I11 the same way we have made arrangements whereby each Provincial Committee 
will have an opportunity of meeting us at a later part of our lour, and the report of the 
Education Committee will be one of the subjects which no doubt they will like to 
confer with us upon. But in view of the inquiry that is being conducted by the 
Education Auxiliary Committee the conference came to the decision on Saturday 
that the conference should not at present examine witnesses with reference to 
education. We shall treat with this mosl important part of our inquiry, but do not 
wish to duplicate it. There are a number of very important subjects which come 
within the scope of our inquiry and whii it crop up in the memoranda again and 
again and almost in every Province. Nmv we must organize our inquiry so as to 
avoid needless repetition. It must not he supposed, therefore, that we are ignoring an 
important subject because it is not made the topic of extensive evidence at every place 
we visit in India. There will be a number of cases wherein the convenient and 
practical course will be to examine any topic thoroughly at one place, and if we 
examine it at one place it none the less will have its bearing upon the question 
whenever it may arise in India. 

Sir John Simon continued :—“Let me give one or two examples. The European 
Association and the Associated Chambers of Commerce have presen'ed us with im¬ 
portant memoranda. These, of course, must not only be studied but must be in¬ 
vestigated with the help of witnesses,but the conference need not: contemplate hearing 
witnesses even on such an important subject as that again and again in every centre wc 
visit. I made some inquiries into this particular subject, and 1 believe it will be found 

convenient to take what I may call the main case of the European Association and 
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the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta. Obviously we want to choose 
some great business centre where we would hear evidence properly and in full. That 

will greatly shorten the time necessary for the examination of their case, but at the 

same time, of course, if there is some special feature which one or other of the 
branches of these bodies wish to emphasize we should not exclude the possibility 
of that course. For example, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce has contributed a 
memorandum which amongst other tilings refers to the very serious question of the 
financial relations between Bombay and the Central Government. There is possibility 
that a witness on that subject could be usefully heard from the Chamber; but I 
deprecate the idea that we can go through the main case again and again. 

“I will give another instance. I feel quite certain Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Rajah 
will agree with me that the case of the Depressed Classes is unquestionably very im¬ 
portant, and one to which we shall wish to give adequate and careful attention, but 
I do not think we should be expected to go through the case in detail in every place 
we visit. In this particular Presidency we have the advantage of the memorandum 
which Dr. Ambedkar himself is partly responsible for. I think it will be useful 
to hear some evidence on that subject in Bombay, but my inclination is to leave the 
main case for examination later on, say in Madras. 

“The same consideration applies to that very important community, the 
Anglo-Indian community. The idea is to concentrate on places where the main 
investigation on a big question con be conducted. This, I think, is true, and 
I throw out the suggestion that even on matters which are of such widespread and 
general interest, such as communal questions, we should have such an arrangement.” 

Communal Question 

Sir John Simon continued;—“I think every Province where this communal question 
is prominent would expect us to hear evidence and give personal attention to the 
matter, but we must contemplate going into it in general and abstract terms at one 
or two great centres. For example, Punjab or Bengal are places where evidence will 
help to elucidate and illuminate the consideration of this great issue. To sum up it 
must not for one moment be supposed that the conference is not fully alive to the 
importance of some great questions even though some of these are not dealt with 
fully or finally at any one provincial centre. There is one other observation I should 
like to make, and I would respectfully press it on the attention of my Indian collea¬ 
gues. We must remember that the first task thrown upon the Commission is the task 
of giving to the very best of their power a true description of the working of the 
constitutional machinery in India. Before we come to proposing a remedy, a change, 
and a new constitution it is extremely necessary that we, the Commissioners, with 
the special help of our Indian colleagues and the witnesses should be in a position to 
give a just, fair, sympathetic an .1 honest account of the working of the Reforms. We 
are anxious to learn by the witnesses and by our conference together, and I would 
beg you not to be impatient if we spend a good deal of time in trying to understand a 
good d al of detail, and what in fact is the structure of Government in India and the 
working of its necessarily complicated machinery. For, believe me, nobody, not even 
the greatest constitutional authority with the most intimate knowledge of Indian 
affairs.—nefbody can wisely prescribe for any disease until he has been conducted a 
proper diagnosis.” 

Mr. Turner’s Evidence. 

Mr. C. W. A. Turner, I, C. S., who was called as the first witness, said that he 
joined the service in 1903, lie had been the Collector of two districts, and since 1923, 
he had been concerned with the Local Self-Government, Education, Medical and 
Public Health Departments and partly with the Reserved Department dealing with 
Marine.-His political chiefs were both the Minister and the Government Member. He 
had also acted as chief whip to the Government of Bombay and was now officia¬ 
ting as its Chief Secretary. 

Examined by Sir John Simon he said that there was a general electorate for the 
Bombay Corporation. Parsis, though they numbered only 10,000, had secured 21 seats 
out of 80 and Mohammedans who formed nineteen per cent of the population had 
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secured only fourteen seats. He ascribed this result to the Parsis being very highly 
educated. Similarly the Bhoro community among the Moslems were very influential 
in the industrial world. 

The Chairman asked whether this result of a general electorate was due to the 
fact that a great deal of political education and intelligence were concentrated in 
Bombay and that the situation in the Presidency in local bodies was different. 

Mr. Turner replied that that was so in Poona ; for example, 11,000 Mohammedans 
had no chance of returning one member. 

Mr. E. C. Cadogan asked why this was so. Mr. Turner explained that Mahom- 
medans outside Bombay were much more scattered and far less influential. There 
were a very few among the Mohammedans in Poona who were influential. 

Sir Arthur Froom asked whether even in the Bombay Municipality the various 
communities did not really concentrate in various residential areas and voted 
accordingly. Mr. Turner replied that that was so. 

Sir John Simon asked for information regarding the working of District Boards. 
There were 27 districts. Were not some local self-governing areas too big for 
efficient administration ? 

Mr. Turner replied that under the old system a Collector could keep efficient 
control but under the Reforms some areas were of an undue size for efficient 
management. For instance, Ahmednagar was of the size of Yorkshire. 

Sir John Simon : We think Yorkshire should be divided into three country 
councils. (Laughter.) Sir John Simon explained that these questions were being 
put by him merely to get a proper picture and did not suggest that the Commission 
would recommend a change in district areas, which obviously must be dealt with 
by the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Communal Electorates 

Sir John Simon next asked about the extent of communal electorates in the 
Presidency. Mr. Turner replied that these were found in all District Boards and 
Municipalities except eleven, and were introduced in 1923, with the exception of 
where they were introduced in 1917. Sir John Simon said that Sind represented a very 
special problem and they would deal with it separately in Karachi. He quoted a 
statement from the Government memorandum that prior to the introduction of the 
reforms the Government of Bombay had been opposed to the system of communal 
representation for the purpose of the municipal franchise but after the formation 
of separate electorates for election to the Legislative Council the principle of 
representation was extended to all the 157 municipalities, except eleven. 

Sir John Simon said that he did not wish to put an embarrassing question but 
wanted to know the personal experience of Mr. Turner—whether communal 
representation had led to more satisfactory representation and better administration 
or not. Mr. Turner replied that, while it would be fair to say that it had led to more 
satisfactory representation for minorities, it was doubtful whether the introduction of 
communal representation in local bodies had really led to improved administration. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour asked why communal repiesentation was introduced in spite 
of the Bombay Government’s previous dislike of it. Mr. Turner replied that it was 
due to political pressure as a result of the adoption of this system of Council 
elections. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said that if it had contributed to deterioration in adminis¬ 
tration in local bodies, it would lead to deterioration of efficiency in the services when 
it was extended to them. Mr. Turner replied in the affirmative. Sir John Simon, 
intervening, said that tb e broader question should be left over and only the working 
of local bodies should be examined. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan asked : What had occasioned this political pressure ? 
Mr. Turner replied that obviously it was not possible to get representation for 
minorties in many places without communal representation. 

Did minorities get justice in the absence of communal representation ?—Their 
interests were liable to suffer. 

Q. Do you think it is in the interest of administration to ignore the claims of 
minorities ? A. It is a difficult question, I fully agree that minorities have little or no 
chance without communal representation and their interests are liable to suffer, but 
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at the same time communal representation to my mind has led in the past few years 
to a very serious fall in the efficiency of local self-governing administration and by 
that fall in efficiency the interests of the whole of the community must have suffered. 
We have to weigh the losses and gains on both sides. I do not think any one who 
has served 25 years in the country can help sympathising with the backward classes 
and the depressed classes. We all want to push them forward but I cannot help feeling 
that under the circumstances, communal representation has led to a serious fall 
in the standard of efficiency in the administration. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan asked whether Mr. Turner had no alternative to suggest 
to secure efficiency, except handing back the monopoly of power in local bodies to 
the advanced classes. Mr. Turner : Personally I don’t wish to advocate a monopoly 
to any class, advanced or not advanced. 

Sir Arthur Froom asked whether in staling that communal representation had 
brought about deterioration in efficiency and administration Mr. Turner referred to 
the Hindu v. Moslem or the Brahmin v. nor.-Brahmin questions. Mr. Turner 
replied that he referred to both, though his acquaintance with the Hindu-Moslem 
question in Sind was confined to reports only 

Mr. Abdul Latif asked whether any local body had been suspended due to Hindu- 
Moslem tension. Mr. Turner replied in the negative. 

Were Moslems in the majority in any local body, except those in Sind ?—No. 

Mr, Patil, a non-Brahmin member of the Bombay Committee, asked whether 
the Bombay case had been prepared in consultation with the Ministers. 

Mr. Turner replied that that was so. 

Mr. Patil asked why, in fairness to the electorate, a fresh election was not ordered 
before a local body was superseded. Mr. Turner said that it had been tried in one 
place and all the old members had been re-elected. 

Mr. Patil: Why not disqualify the outgoing members ?—That would be effective 
only if the Bombay Council passed such a law. 

Should not there be an open judicial inquiry before a local body is superseded ?— 
The present departmental inquiry is quite fair and straightforward and is 
very quick. 

So you won't have judicial inquiry because it is slow ? 

Lord Burnham : There is no judicial inquiry in England. 

Mr. Patil then asked whether the representation of intermediate classes was fair 
in proportion to their population. Mr. Turner : The representation is small. 

Control Question 

Sir John Simon then examined Mr. Turner regarding the control of the 
provincial authority over local bodies, Mr. Turner said that under the oid system 
a Collector was linked up with the central authority through the Commissioner and 
the Government control of local bodies was effective. In the case of England, for 
instance, the Central Government exercised a very effective control over local bodies. 

Sir John Simon 1 Do you consider that the removal of ex-officio chairmen has 
any bearing on the exercise of control by the central authority over local bodies ?— 
On paper the control section under the Acts of 1923 is the same but in practice 
the control is less effective, as district officers have been told not to interfere where 
they can possibly help it. The result is that control from the centre is difficult 
without the use of what we call the '‘bludgeon sections" (Laughter.) 

Sir John Simon : Control from the centre doesn’t mean using the bludgeon. 
It may mean using inspectors. (Laughter). 

Mr. Turner replied that they had no inspectors directly under the Ministry. Sir 
John Simon pointed out that in England for instance, the Central Education Board 
exercised an effective system of control through inspectors. Mr. Turner said 
they had a similar system in respect of educational institutions but not in respect 
of local bodies. 

Questioned about the system of collection of taxes by local bodies, Mr. Turner 
explained that District Boards still continued to collect taxes through the revenue 
staff but municipalities had their own staff, which led to the growing up of arrears. 

Mr. Hartshorn inquired whether there was any connexion between communal 
representation in municipalities and arrears of collection of revenue. Mr. Turner 
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replied that the collecting staff belonged to the one community or the other. More¬ 
over, a local body having a majority of a particular community or the other found 
it difficult to put pressure on the realization of dues from that community. 

Sir John Simon : But this unwillingness to pay rates is by no means confined 
to India. We all feel just the same. (Laughter.) You definitely connect this state 
of affairs vvith communal representation ? Mr. Turner : It has intensified the situation. 

Major Attlee asked how the situation was better under the old system when, too, 
the Collector had a separate municipal tax-collecting staff. Mr. Turner replied that 
the Collecter indirectly used the influence of the revenue staff to collect municipal 
dues. 

Major Attlee inquired if an honorary chairman of a local body was also its exe¬ 
cutive officer. Mr. Turner replied that the executive officer was different. Major 
Attlee then asked whether the officer was a man of status and had security of 
tenure. Mr, Turner replied that he was a qualified officer and could be removed 
only by tlie votes of a two-thirds majority. 

Viscount Burnham: Does that require the Minister’s sanction ?—No. A two- 
thirds majority can remove him. 

Mr, Shah Nawaz asked whether the Audit exercised any control, whether action 
was taken on an Education Inspector’s report and whether the budget of schools 
passed through Collectors, He explained that the object of his questions was to 
show that the Government exercised considerable financial control over local bodies 
as well as over school boards. Sir John Simon remarked that the financial question 
should be dealt with later and Sarclar Shivdev Singh Uberoi asked whether communal 
representation in local bodies was determined by the numerical strength of the 
various communities. Mr. Turner thought that it was according to the population 
basis but promised to give fuller information later, 

Evidence “In Camera” 

The Commission concluded the public evidence punctually at one o’clock and 
reassembled after lunch at 2-30, when it heard in camera Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, General Member, Bombay Government, who was previously Minister 
for Local Self-Government and had held a ministerial portfolio ever since the 
constitution of the Reformed Council. The Commission examined him for an hour 
and a half and rose at 4 o’clock. 

POONA—-IHIh OCTOBER 1928 

Mr. Turner’s examination was resumed to-day. The subject on which he 
was questioned first was the working of local bodies. 

Dr. Suhrawardy’s questions elicited the reply from Mr. Turner that the 
deterioration of municipal administration was due mostly to the non-Brahmins 
sweeping the boards at the elections and to the lowering of the franchise. He 
added that the element of non-co-operation had partly contributed to this 
inefficiency, but was not mainly responsible for it everywhere. For instance, while 
Gujarat was in the grip of the non-co-operation movement, Karnatak and the Deccan 
were not affected by it. 

Raja Nawabali asked the witness if the introduction of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats or the method of proportionate representation would solve the 
problem. 

The witness regretted that he could not answer this difficult question off-hand. 

Examined by Mr. M. C. Rajah as to what action the reformed Government 
took to secure their civic rights for the depressed classes, Mr. Turner replied that 
the Bombay Council had once passed a resolution on the subject. 

Sir John Simon : But in England resolutions are held to express pious hopes.— 
Mr. Turner replied that the resolution was accepted by the Government. 

Dr. Ambedkar informed the conference that the resolution had remained a pious 
hope since 1923 till in 1925 Government were forced to take action and then they 
undertook to stop only discretionary grants in the case of local bodies which refused 
access to the public wells and admission into the schools of the depressed classes. 

Mr. Turner stated that this penalty was imposed in the case of Kalyan. 

Mr. Hartshorn asked whether th is municipality had changed its views since. 
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Mr. Turner did not have information on the subject. 

Sir John Simon asked whether in recent years any change had occurred in the 
treatment of the depressed classes and the facilities given to them for their 
advancement. Mr. Turner said that twenty-five years ago it was unthinkable that 
any member of the depressed classes could sit on a local board. 

Sir John Simon : What about the position of the masses as a whole ? 
Mr. Turner replied that the position had improved in respect of wells and schools. 

Viscount Burnham asked whether apart from the schools any change had 
occurred in the norma! life of the village. Mr. Turner replied that social life in the 
villages had remained unchanged but the position in the cities had grown better. 

Sir John Simon said that his impression during the last cold weather tour 
frankly was that the position had improved in the cities but considerable difference 
existed between the city and the country in this respect. 

Mr. Turner, examined by Sir H. S. Gour, sail that the Montford Reforms bad 
given some impetus to education and more particularly raised hopes among members 
of the various communities of getting jobs. 

Mr. Turner replied that taxes in arrears in 1916 were three lakhs and the figure 
for 1926 was Rs 16,00,000. He added that communal representation had contri¬ 
buted to the present communalism in India. 

Cross-examined by Sir H. S. Gour, the witness said that communalism had 
tainted the judgment of the ministers too, who had to depend on the votes of their 
parties. He informed Major Atlce that ministers had rather let the local boards 
stand on their own legs than give them direction and guidance. 

Sir John Simon questioned the witness about municipal finances, Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Wiles explained the existing position and said the present demand for 
further amenities could not be met, not only because of the unwillingness of rate¬ 
payers to levy, or pay extra taxes, but because of the difficulty of finding suitable 
sources of taxation. 

1NDIANISATION OF TUB SERVICES. 

The witness was next examined on the question of Indianisation of the services. 

He gave Sir John Simon a picture of the existing conditions and the process of 
Indianisation in the Transferred departments, which probably in fifteen years time 
would have been entirely Indianised. 

Viscount Burnham said that it would be unfair to ask the witness the question 
whether this would lead to a sacrifice of efficiency. He asked if Europeans could 
be attracted to these provincial services, Mr. Turner replied : Not the same class 
of persons who have joined the All-India Services, il at all. The witness added 
that experts could be engaged on special terms and they had taken one in the 
Education Department. The Conference then adjourned. 

POONA—18th OCTOBER 1928 
Mr. Wiles’ Evidence 

Bombay & Meston Settlement 

After a day’s recess, the Simon Joint Free Conference reassembled to-day to 
hear Bombay’s case regarding the revision of the Meston Settlement. Mr. G. Wiles, 
who had been for five years Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government was the 
first witness examined. 

Sir John Simon read out extracts from the Montagau-Chelmsford Report contain¬ 
ing a criticism of the then existing financial system of India, and the proposals made 
by the authors of the report. After describing the old system of “doles” they recom¬ 
mended a fresh distribution of the sources of revenue between the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, and definitely charged the present Statutory Commission with 
the duty of re-investigating the cpiestion of provincial contributions. 

The next stage began with the consideration of the financial scheme by the Sel- 
bourne (Joint Parliamentary) Committee, which endorsed the Government of India’s 
view that the financial adjustments be examined by a financial commission. The 
Meston Committee Report made it clear that it was not called upon to decide on the 
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distribution of the heads of revenue which had already been decided upon, but was 
simply to give advice on financial adjustments. 

Sir John Simon said that it was true that the Bombay Government’s mai n case 
was that being an industrial province it was hit as compared with the agricultural 
provinces by having to depend on land revenue and by surrendering all its income-tax 
to the Central Government. But whatever the justice of this grievance, it was wrong 
to fasten it to the Mcston Report. Mr. Wiles : That is true, Sir. We criticise the 
Meston Settlement and not the Mcston Report. 

Sir John Simon asked whether this was a fair representation of the Meston 
Settlement and wanted the witness to develop the point and correct him. 

Mr, Wiles : You have put it very admirably, Sir. 

Sir John Simon : I did not want to be flattered (laughter), but should like to be 
corrected if 1 am wrong. Mr. Wiles : Our case is that while Madras has a large 
income from land revenue and we small, the abolition of the provincial contributions 
has actually increased the injustice done to us. 

Sir John Simon asked whether such a strict division of revenues would not conflict 
with Indian conditions. 

Mr. Wiles thought it was possible to have separation without such conflict. 

Sir John Simon said it might look curious to an Englishman to find land revenue 
entirely drawn from country districts and income tax drawn from urban areas, and 
that there was no tax on agricultural incomes in towns. 

Mr. Wiles : We have a land tax in town as well. 

Sir John Simon : So long as you ha ve these separate sources, what would be the 
balancing factor J Mr. Wiles : For the purpose of a proper balancing factor we 
have stated that in the future settlement we shall have a part of the incometax. 

Sir John : Should the machinery for the collection of the income-tax be other than 
Central ? Mr. Wiles : No. 

Sir John Simon: Your proposal is that the Government of India should pay 
over some fraction of the proceeds of the incometax to all the provinces, which frac¬ 
tion would be uniform in the. case of all the provinces and that Bombay would get 
more money, because it pays more incometax. Mr. Wiles : That is so. 

Sir John Simon : Have you seen the Todhunter Report on the subject ? 

Mr. Wiles : We originally told the Government of India that we agreed with the 
suggestion in the Todhunter Report regarding division of incometax, but when we 
worked out details we found not only that the exact figures would not be worked out 
but that the system might lead to continuous friction between the Provincial and 
Central Government, so wc decided to ask for a definite fraction to the revenue for 
incometax. 

Sir John Simon: I see you want a substantial change, but you suggest that, in 
any re-arrangement you would not reduce the total revenue of any Provincial 
Government which they enjoy at present. Mr. Wiles : Yes, we do not want any 
future advance to be made at the expense of other provinces. 

Major Attlee asked whether the original settlement was based on the fact that 
some provinces were richer and the others poorer or that some were backward and 
the others advanced. Mr. Wiles : Probably for all these reasons. Further examined, 
he said that the ideal of the Montford reforms was to make the provinces autonomous. 

Major Attlee asked whether the conception of the Bombay government was that 
the wealthy provinces should pay taxes to the Central Government so that the poorer 
provinces might reach their standard.—Mr. Wiles was not authorised to give any 
opinion on behalf of the Bombay Government but be expressed his personal view 
that they would not stand in the way of others reaching a higher standard. But the 
Bombay Government did not want that its progress should stop so that others got up 
to its standard. 

Replying to Lord Strathcona Mr. Wiles said that supertax was applied both to 
companies and individuals. There were 110 Death Duties at present, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India had under consideration a scheme of Succession Duties. 

Mr. Wiles, replying to Mr. Avnb edkar, said that there was competition between 
the Central and Provincial Governmen ts in taxing country-made and foreign liquors. 

Mr. Ambedkar asked whether the revenue proposed to be derived from the share 
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in incometiix would meet norma' expansion or provide for compulsory education and 
prohibition as well. 

Mr. Wiles anticipated that it would meet the extra expenditure required. 

Mr, Patel asked whether Bombay had not made progress in the nation-building 
departments because of the financial settlement. 

Mr. Wiles : We have not as we should have liked to. 

Replying to Mr. Abdul Latif who asked why the Bombay Government had 
suggested Central taxation as Death Duties, taxes on agricultural income, tobacco and 
excise duty, Mr. Wiles explained that the only hope of the Bombay Government lay 
in getting a share of the future surpluses of the Central Government. Therefore they 
had suggested sources of fresh revenue. 

Sir John Simon remarked that this was quite the proper answer, for if they wanted 
to get anything it must be if fresh sources of revenue were tapped. 

Mr. Patel suggested a system under which indirect taxes might be paid to the 
Central Government and direct taxes to the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Wiles said that it was a good ideal. Mr. Wiles also stated that the estimates 
regarding the growth of revenue in certain departments had been falsified. 

Mr. Patel asked whether Mr. Wiles agreed with the view that Bombay was 
stagnant and actually going back in certain spheres and not progressing at all in 
others ?—-Mr, Wiles said that lie did not agree with that view. The explanation was 
that previously accumulated balances had helped the Bombay Government for a time, 
but for the last two years there had been no progress at all. 

Sir H. S. Gour pointed out that the Provincial Councils had the power to impose 
taxes. Did they do that ? Mr. Wiles recited various measures of taxation imposed, 
such as the entertainment tax, the gambling tax and and the raising of the stamp fee. 

Sir H. S. Gour : What about a tax on succession ? 

Mr. Wiles said that the question had been under consideration for six years and 
the Bombay Government even drew up an Inheritance Bill but at a meeting of 
provincial representatives it was unanimously decided that the administrative difficul¬ 
ties were so great that such an Act must be Central. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the Assembly, when it had rejected a bill on the 
subject, was likely to agree to such a measure. Mr. Wiles thought that the Succession 
Duties which they hoped to impose would not meet with much obstruction. 

Mr. Cocke’s Evidence 

Mr. Cocke, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, was next called in 
for examination on the same question. He said that the Meston Settlement left 
them with growing heads of expenditure but gave to the Government of India the 
growing heads of revenue, leaving no elastic source of revenue, as land revenue in 
Bombay was not an expanding source. Sir John Simon asked how Mr. Cocke 
would explain that a large part of the provincial revenues was paid to the Central 
Government when provincial taxation in Bombay per head of population was higher 
than in the other provinces. Mr. Cocke said that he was referring to the town 
dwellers. Further examined, Mr. Cocke said that he was not asking for the grant to 
Bombay of any fixed sum, say Rs. 50 lakhs, but for a re-examination of the entire 
Meston Settlement by an independent Expert Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Ambedkar Mr. Cocke agreed that excise revenue be transferred 
to the Central Government with a view to preventing unhealthy competition between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Sir Arthur Froom: Have there been adverse criticisms on your Chamber's 
memorandum after its publication ? Witness: None, it reflects the unanimous views 
of our community. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 

POONA—10th OCTOBER 1928 

Mr, Griffith’s Evidence 

Transfer of Police to Minister 

On this day interesting evidence was tendered by Mr. Francis Charles Griffith, 
who recently handed over charge of the office of the Inspector-General of Police, 
Bombay, and was sailing home by the week-end. 
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Special importance attached to his evidence, as well as that of the Home 
Secretary of the Bombay Government in view of the fact that the local Government 
had recommended, it was believed, transfer of all subjects including “Police” to 
popular control, subject to certain conditions. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Mr. Griffith said that he had seen thirty-years' 
service in the Police Department of Bombay, had been Commissioner of Police of 
Bombay, and had been since the last eight years, Inspector-General of Police of the 
whole presidency. 

Replying to Col. Lane Fox, the witness said that the Police force consisted of 
armed and unarmed men, divided into three divisions. 

Sir John Simon : What about Sind ? Whether it is to be separated or not, you 
always seem to count it outside the presidency proper. (Laughter.)—The 
witness said that including Sind there were four divisions. He explained the 
organisation of the force and added that it included five Indian promoted 
Superintendents of Police. 

Col. Lane Fox asked whether there would be great difficulty in the way of 
a Minister if any trouble that arose concerned his own particular class. The witness 
agre d that there would be. 

Questioned about allegations of corruption against the police the witness replied 
that these presupposed that there must be a giver and a receiver of a bribe. In 
modern times people had begun to resist the pressure of the police. 

Mr. Bhuto : Does this improvement also apply to mofussil area—Yes. Corruption 
is far less, even in Sind. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You think it is due both to a Change in the people’s outlook 
and moral improvement among the policemen 1 —Both. 

Further examined by Col. Lane-Fox the witness traced to communal feelings the 
strain imposed on the Police force 

Sir John Simon : Do you think communal tension has been diminished or in¬ 
creased by the Montford Reforms ?—I won’t attribute it to the reforms ? 

Sir John Simon : I am glad you put it that way. In your view the burden of keep¬ 
ing law and order owing to the communal strain has increased during the past ten 
years ?—It is on the whole an iia leasing burden due either to Brahinin and Non- 
Brahmin or Hindu-Moslem tension. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that in the Punjab, though the “Religious Endow¬ 
ments" was a Transferred subject, the serious situation caused by the Sikh agita¬ 
tion had to be dealt with, so that the situation to be dealt with by the police might 
arise just as much in the Transferred as in the Reserved field. The witness said that 
was so. The witness also informed the Chairman that there was always the assistance 
of the military at hand. In case of an emergency a police superintendent could ask for 
help without any order from above, but must keep the member in charge informed of 
his action. In Bombay, in 1928, labour troubles required the assistance of the military. 

Sir John Simon : What about oilier districts, say, in a place like Poona ?—The 
witness said that trouble had not so fir arisen during the last eight years, but if it did 
the military would first be warned, then removed to some central situation and finally 
called out and they would act in collaboration with the Police. 

The Chairman asked the witness if there was intensive communal trouble and if 
a police officer himself belonged to one or other community, did the public in such 
rase show a desire that such situation should be handled by an Englishman. 

The witness : Most certainly, Sir. This was our experience recently when the 
local Hindus wanted the Moslem police officer to be withdrawn from “Godhra.” 

Mr. Shah Nawaz asked whether there had been complaints of partiality against 
European police officials as well. Mr. Griffith replied that such complaints had been 
received. 

Mr. Shah further asked whether Indian officers had been found quite capable. 
The witness said they had been. At present tie re were five Indian police superin- 
dents, of whom two were Moslems, one Parsee an i two Christians. 

Major Attlee asked whether the policeman w:c. regarded with suspicion or whether 
the Indian people had the same feelings towards them as in England. The witness 
said that the feeling was not the same. 
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Sir John Simon : You mean individually. We, in England, have more friendly 
feeling towards the policeman. We call him “Bobby.” Mr. Griffith : That is so. 

Majoi Attlee ; Here the people consider them a necessary evil (Laughter). 

Mr. Griffith : But if you remove the policeman the people want him back. 

The witness informed Lord Strathcona that in the matter of calling out military 
aid the police superintendent was the arbiter. He had not to consult the higher 
authorities. Sir John Simon remarked that probably the point to remember was 
that at present both the police and military were Reserved subjects and that the 
situation would be different where a police superintendent was under a popular 
Minister and the military under Reserved control. 

Lord Burnham, referring to the question of separation of judicial from executive 
functions, asked whether from the experience of the witness and the practical working 
of the system there was anything to give greater points to-day to those who advocat¬ 
ed separation than it was forty years ago when the Congress raised the point. 

The witness replied that there was no change. 

Lord Burnham said the witness spoke of suspicion in communal cases against a 
police superintendent belonging to one community. Would this apply to a District 
Magistrate as well ? The witness said that undoubtedly it would. 

Viscount Burnham : Has such a case occurred in your experience ? 

Mr. Griffith : Fortunately, the districts in charge of the Indian officials had not 
had such troubles to face. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan said there had been cases where applications had been 
made for transfer of judicial proceedings from the magistrate because he belonged to 
a particular community. The witness said that it was so.. 

Mr. Patil asked whether the witness could foresee when such transfer would be 
possible or would they have to wait till doomsday ? Mr. Griffith : 1 cannot prophesy. 

Sir John Simon : You are giving a personal opinion ? 

Mr. Griffith : If the British Parliament decided to grant provincial autonomy, 
would you suggest any constitutional safeguards regarding the police force ? 

Sir John Simon said that they could not expect a police officer to suggest constitu¬ 
tional safe-guards, which subject could be dealt with only by the Home Department. 

Further examained by Mr. Patil and Sir H. S. Gour, Mr. Griffith made it clear 
that his objection to transfer of Law and Order was not racial at all. He would not 
object to its being in charge of an Indian Member on the Reserved side, but merely 
objected to its transfer to a Minister responsible to an electorate, who was likely for 
that reason to sacrifice a police official. 

Sir Arthur Froom asked whether this was also the opinion of other police officials. 
The witness replied that this was the feeling of the entire police force. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You particularly object to the transfer of C. I. D. work. The 
witness replied in the affirmative and added that a division of the police between tne 
Transferred and Reserved Departments would not conduce to efficiency. 

Mr. Ambedkar elicited the information that a member of the depressed clssses 
had been recruited for training at the Nasik School, but there were great practical 
difficulties in the way of recruiting this class for the police. 

Mr. Ambedkar suggested that at present policemen or headmen in villages were 
hereditary or belonged to a particular locality and therefore suppressed crime relating 
to their own class or community. The witness agreed. 

Sir John Simon here remarked that on October 17 during their visit to a village 
(when they were accompanied by Mr. Patil and Mr. Latiff, members of the Bombay 
Committee) they had an opportunity of meeting the headman of the village. 

Mr. Ambedkar suggested that following the system established in the new States 
of Europe a police officer should always belong to a minority community. The 
witness replied then all would be either Moslems or Parsees and this would not lead 
to efficiency. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour asked whether the opinion of the witness was that recruit¬ 
ment from the depressed classes would diminish police efficiency and increase the 
hostility of the general mass of the people to the police, that fitness must be the 
sole test for recruitment, and that selection from minorities only would lead to great 
discontent among the majority community against the police force. 

The witness agreed with these views. 
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Mr. Abdul LatifF asked whether the present police force was sufficient to main¬ 
tain law and order. The witness replied that it was. 

Mr. Latiff : Does the C. i. D. inspire confidence among the people ? 

Mr. Griffith : All 1 can say is that for every hundred requests for the assistance of 
the C. I. D, we are only able to satisfy one. That goes to prove the opposite. 

Mr. Shah asked whether the suspicion that now prevai led against officers of 
one community by another was not a transitory phase. The witness thought it was 
so. 

Mr. Shah : You must have Indian officers enjoying the confidence of both com¬ 
munities ?—Yes. 

There have been complaints of partiality against European officials as well ?—Yes. 

Indian officers have been found capable of controlling their areas ?—Yes. 

Have you in the past few yeais increased your higher posts and retrenched the 
lower ranks ?—No When we were pressed to economise we reduced, say, 200 
unarmed men in the districts and replaced them by 50 armed men in our bludgeon 
section. The force was thereby made more efficient, but the investigation staff has 
decreased. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour suggested that the communal tension caused recently had 
a political basis behind it and the disturbances were not purely religious. The 
witness was heard to say that they were political demonstrations on a religious basis, 
but later examined by Dr. Suhrawardy he expressed the view that the communal 
system of representation and the scramble for offices was not the cause of communal 
disturbances. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked the opinion of the witness regarding the co-operation of the 
civil population with the police, and suggested the establishment of Civic Guards. 
The witness said it was difficult to say how that would work. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Do you expect von will be more successful in securing detection 
of crime if you enlisted members of the minority community in your force to keep a 
check on the rnajoi ity community ?—It would be disastrous to the efficiency of the 
force. 

As regards preventive action most of the reported crime goes unpunished. Can 
you suggest any improvement?—Wc want more money to increase our investigation 
and detection staff, to train the men better and cut out the Law's delays. At present 
political crime and traffic duties paralyse norma! police and crime work. 

You agree that the growtli of communal is in destroys the efficiency of the force 
and increases your burdens ?—Yes. 

Do you see any objection why a police superintendent should not have the powers 
now possessed by a District Magistrate in police matters and should act independent¬ 
ly ?—Personally no objection at all. 

It would be quite satisfactory for the preservation ol law and order to make him 
responsible for detection of crime in this district ?—Yes. 

Mr' Griffith, examined by Sir Arthur Froom, said that the efficiency of t.ie police 
to-day was higher but its effect less. 

Dr. Suhrawardy asked whether it was not a fact that the period of the Reforms 
roughly corresponded to the period of the activities of the apostles of the non¬ 
violent Non-cooperation movement and the preachers of the Khilafat going about 
disturbing the “pathetic contentment” of the people ?—The witness agreed that it 
was so. There was Hindu-Mosletn entente at first which was followed by a swing 
of the pendulum. 

Dr. Suhrawardy asked whether the reduction in police corruption was due to the 
growth of public opinion as well as improvement in the morals of the police ?—The 
witness thought it was due to both. 

Questioned by Sir Zulfikarali Khan, who suggested that minorities were at the 
mercy of the majority community, the witness agreed that this was so to a great 
extent, but protection was provided when there was trouble by the police undertaking 
picketting duties. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi criticised the lack of pi ogress of Indianisation in 
the Bombay force, which did not come up to the Lee ratio and would delay the 
half and half proportion to 40 years instead of 25.—Mr. Griffith replied that recently 
his proposal for the recruitment of one European and one Indian, though supported 
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by the Bombay Government, was not accepted by the Government of India, who 
said the proportion in the service was for all India. 

Sir John Simon said then this was a matter for investigation at the headquarters 
of the Government of India. Some provinces thus were having more than their 
percentage and others less. 

Mr. Rajah and Raja Nawabali asked whether the objection of the witness to the 
transfer of Law and Order was merely based on apprehension or on personal 
experience.—The witness said that it was based on apprehension. 

Working of Forest. 

The witness then withdrew and the Conference adjourned to meet again in the 
afternoon when it examined Mr. Newman, Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

Questioned by Lord Strathcoua whether the transfer ot “Forests” to popular 
control in the Bombay Presidency had been successful, the witness said it was 
difficult to answer the question. The forest service had proceeded just as successfully 
on the whole as before, but at present it still contained a very large element of 
Europeans, but there was apprehension concerning the future as the average Indian 
was not suitable for the forest service. The Bombay Council had given them the 
funds they wanted and the resources of the forests were being exploited to the utmost 
extent. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness agreed that his anxiety was due not 
to the transfer of “Forests” to the Ministers, but due only to Indianisation, because no 
European was likely to join the service in future. 

Further examined, Mr. Newman said that he was not advocating a retransfer of 
“Forests” to tlte Reserved side, nor did he hold that Indians were not at all capable 
of holding charge of forests, but suggested that the interests of the service required 
a mixture both of Indians and Europeans in the proportion of 50 and 50. He 
thought everytime a Moslem made a better forest officer than others. 

POOWA — 22nd OCTOBPU 1928 

Sardar Mutalik was examined by the Simon “Joint Free Conference” on this day 
on behalf of the lnamdars' Association of Bombay, 

Replying to Sir John Simon, Sardar Mutalik stated that the basis of their claim 
for special representation was their great influence in this presidency and the fact 
that they would be able to exercise a steadying influence upon the decisions of the 
legislatures. Their complaint was not only that they had inadequate representation 
but that distribution of seats in the presidency had been wrongly done. 

Questioned by Mr. Cadagon regarding the proposal for a second chamber, Sardar 
Mutalik said that he was not opposed to it on principle but their suggestion for 
increase of special representation would give the popular chamber a combined 
function obvia ing the need for a second chamber ; otherwise he had no objection 
to a second chamber. Replying to questions regarding the exact position of the 
members of the association which the population represented Sardar Mutalik said 
that the association consisted of Sardars who were mostly landlords. All of them 
were not landlords but paid the usual taxes. lnamdars, however, hold lands free 
from income-tax on agricultural income, and paid one-fourth of the normal revenue 
but were subject to succession duties. 

Major Attlee declared that lnamdars compared with other owners of land got off 
lightly. Therefore, on the principle that representation should be based on taxation 
the lnamdars might be said to be not entitled to special privileges for representation. 

The witness did not accept the view that they were lightly taxed. 

Major Attlee: What do your class of landlords do with their tenants ? 

Witness : One by one our powers of doing good to the tenants are being taken 
away by the Government. 

Q : On what do you base your claim for special representation ? Witness : O11 
influence in society, Q : Then, you should get elected from the general constitu¬ 
ency ? Witness : There is a prejudice against us. 

Sir H. S Gour : What is this predjudice due to ? 

A : They think we are Government, and want to deprive us of our inam lands. 
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Sir John Simon : Are there no Inamdars elected from the general constituency ? 

Witness : There are, hut they came on the communal ticket. 

Sir John Simon : Well, that is another trouble. 

Col. Lane Fox, himself a landowner, wished to know how Government prevented 
their good work for the tenants. Sardar Mittalik explained that they received 
land revenue as settled by the Government and through Government agency. 

Replying to Lor 1 Strathrona, witness said that their main grievance was that 
representation in the Council remained unchanged since 1861, though the constitu¬ 
tion of the Council changed in 1802, 1909 and 1920. 

Dr Antbcdkar : The association is opposed to lowering of the franchise. How 
then can they get representation for the tenant class ? 

Witness replied that tenants were in a better position and were well represen¬ 
ted by the members returned by the general constituencies. 

Q : How are they in a better position ? 

Sir John Simon : We have got an answer, and must not persuade people to 
accept another view. 

Dr Ambedkar asked how the witness was justified in stating that the depressed 
classes were not suffering from political disability. Sardar Mutalik replied that 
those possessing qualifications must be taken in the Government service. If that 
was not done, t was against the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation. 

Mr. Abdul Latiflf asked whether it was no a fact that Sardars and Inamdars 
were men of decaying fortune, who supplemented their income by other earnings. 

Witness agreed. 

Mr. Patil You stand for boil) democracy and aristocracy, because while advo¬ 
cating the abolition of communal representation, you urge representation for yourself? 

Witness ; Communal representation is different from class representation. We 
advocate the latter for special interests, not only landholding and aristocratic, but 
also for university, commerce, labour and industry. 

Mr. Patil : You have among you all classes, Brahmins, Non-Brahmins, Parsees, 
Christians and depressed classes as members of the association. If you get another 
seat, would you reserve one seat for Non-Brahmins ? 

Witness : We are opposed to communal sub division among ourselves. 

Mr. Patil : You ask that provincial autonomy be granted subject to the provision 
that your inams and sannad rights be not disturbed without your consent. Why 
then do you want special representaiou at all ? 

Sirdar Mutalik : We want to contribute to the national good by exercising a 
steadying influence in the deliberations of the legislatures. 

Q. Are you willing to transfer all powers exercised by the present Government 
to its successor ? 

A : Not for a time, but even at present the Government cannot impair our rights. 

Mr Patil : Do you think the backward classes have sufficient representation in 
proportion to their enfranchised number and population ? 

Witness : They have sufficient representation. 

Mr. Miran Shah : What do you call effective representation for your class ? 

Witness : About one-tenth of the members of the local Council. 

Q : But your association, having a minority of Mahometans, would not elect a 
Muslim representative. Witnesss '. We. select the best man irrespective of the 
community to which he belongs. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Has ever a Muslim been elected by you since 1881 ?—No 

Mr. Miran Shah : You recommend separation of Sind and though 
opposed to communal represenutlio 1 you advocate special seats for the Hindu 
minority ? 

Witness : That is only for the transitional period, say, for the first two elections. 

Sardar Mazumd.ir asked whether it was not a fact that no other class paid suc¬ 
cession duties ? Witness : No other class pays the duties. 

Q. : Landlords have least representation in Bombay compared with other major 
provinces ? Witness : Yes. 

Q. : \ on pay local cess, and yet you have been deprived of seats on local boards ? 

Major Attlee : But you can recover this cess from tenants ? 

Witness : In some cases tenants do not pay. 
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Sir Sankaran Nair, after examining the system of payment for services rendered 
by the labourer in the field asked whether they would agree to Government fixing 
a certain share by legislation for labourers in the fields. 

Witness opposed any legislative interference. 

Sir H. S Gour : You pay succession duty because you have a privileged tenure ? 

Sirdar Mutalik : No. This tax is a later growth. 

Q : What good you have been deprived of within you wish to do to the tenants ? 

A : We shall work for village sanitation and for agricultural improvement. 

Dr. Gour : You say, you favour a democratic form of government, and would 
bestow autonomy on the legislature, and yet you will restrict that autonomy by 
restricting their power of legislation regarding your Inams. 

Witness : Such restriction exists even in the case of British Parliament. 

Sir John Simon asked the witness to restrict himself to his sphere and not to 
speak of the limitations of the British Parliament ( Laughter. ) 

Sir H. S. Gour. What representation would you advocate for your class ? 

Witness : About ten per cent for our association, but the total representation 
for the property holders should be about thirty per cent. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked how the witness reconciled provincial autonomy on the 
British Cabinet system with a Governor presiding over the Cabinet, and how the 
Governor could choose landlord Ministers. 

Witness replied that if the choice was between two equally balanced groups, 
preference should be shown to land-holding leaders. 

Replying to Dr. Suhrawardy, the witness admitted that no Muslim had been 
returned by their association since 1892, and that their deputation to-day included 
no Muslim, Parsee or Non-Brahmin. 

Examined by Mr. Rajah, the witness stated that there were two depressed class 
men in their constituency. 

Mr. Rajah wanted to know whether civic disabilities existed against the de¬ 
pressed classes or not. The witness replied that they were disappearing. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi asked why the deputation’s memorandum declared 
that the Council of State was unpopular. 

Sardar Mutalik replied that it was because it threw out some legislation sent up bv 
the Assembly. He wanted the Council of State to be reconstituted with representa¬ 
tion for the landholding and commercial classes and the University graduates. 

Sardar Uberoi suggeste l that the Council of State was however representative 
of those classes. 

Mu dim Federation’* Evidence- 

After lunch Kazi Kabiruddin Nawab, Sardar Ahmed Ali Khan, and Nawab 
Syed Ali Khan, gave evidence or behalf of the All India Muslim Federation. 

Repiying to Sir John Simon, they put forward the following general propositions. 
Firstly safeguards for minorities, particularly for Mahomedans, should be provided 
in the constitution itself. The safeguards should be separate electorates in all 
elective bodies, proper representation in the services and on the governing bodies 
of universities and educational institutions, recognition of the Urdu language, non¬ 
interference with religious observances, and representation of minorities in the 
Provincial Cabinets. 

Sir John Simon asked, from the practical point of view of drafting, whether 
all these provisions should be included in the Government of India Act.—Kazi 
Kabiruddin replied that some general provision of this character was necessary. 

Questioned regarding the working of the general electorate in Bombay City, 
witness told Sir John Simon that Mahomedans did not get fair representation. 

Mr. Abdul Latiff suggested that in the case of common electorates, Mahomedans 
should depend on the goodwill of Hindu voters. 

Witness replied that common electorates would destroy Mahomedan identity, 
and would make them submit to the wishes of Hindu voters. For instance, some 
Mahomedans in the Bombay Corporation voted with the Hindus for restriction of 
cow-slaughter in Bombay. 

Q: Is communal ,e..»ion due to separate electorates? A; No, These existed 
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several years before the tension arose. Q : Is it due f o jealouy for political power 
among leaders ? A : It appears to be so. 

Q : Is it a fact that the main body of Hindus wish to abolish communal repre¬ 
sentation, beciuse then alone they are likely to get control of Government ? 

Witness : I do not know whether that is their object, but that would be the 
result, 

Replying to Mr. Patil, Kazi Kubiruddin agreed that Non-Brahmins and backward 
classes should have special representation on the elective bodies and in services. 
Further, his view was that the various minorities should have such representation as 
would enable them together to outvote the majority. 

Mr. Pat 1 asked whether under a joint electorate with reservation of seats, Maho- 
medans would not be equally well off as reservation of seats would give them 
security. Witness feared that the real representatives of the community would not be 
returned. 

Mr. Miran Shah : Do you consider separate electorate necessary for ever ? 
Witness : Only for the present till the national outlook grows. 

Q : You want the status quo to be maintained in the Bombay Council ? 

Witness : No. As the official and nominated blocs are to be removed, we 
should have some share from those seats. 

Witness agreed with Dr. Ambedkar that the franchise should he lowered to bring 
in a large number of interests and that the strength of the Council should be 
increased for the purpose. 

Dr. Ambedkar asked why the witness was advocating communal repre¬ 
sentation when in the same breath he. was asking that fundamental rights 
should be safeguarded by the constitution. If the latter happened, the need 
for the former would not exist. Nazi Kabirtlddin replied that supposing that 
the majority brought in a resolution of a seditious or objectionable character 
against the Government, the Mahomedans would defeat it. 

Replying to Sir H. S. Gour witness said that the Muslim Fedaration was for a 
federal system of Government with full provincial autonomy and the abolition 
of the office of Secretary of State and the India Council. 

Sir H. S. Gour : It follows, the central Government must also be autono¬ 
mous ? Witness : Yes, it should he. 

Lord Burnham : Are you in th : s case representing the view of the 
Federation ? Witness i The view of the Federation is contained in the memorandum. 
Whatever 1 state outside it is my view. 

Sir H. S. Gour : You want the rights of the minorities to be adequately 
safeguarded ? Everything else is a matter of method ? 

Witness : I want that minorities should be safeguarded by the constitution, 
and not left in the hands of the central legislature where the Mahomedans 
would always be in a minority. 

Asked to explain the history of the Federation, Kazi Kabiruddin said, the 
Federation was organised about .1 year ago, because the old Muslim League 
split into two on the question of separate or joint electorates, and one part 
was captured by the extremist. Muslims. The Federation bad now a member¬ 
ship of 500 all over India. 

Sir H. S. Gour: What is the membership of the Muslim League? 

A : It has practically gone to pieces. 

Q: Do you realise that your proposals would amount to communal parti¬ 
tion of India ? Witness : Mahomedans want to see the country progress. 

Sir Aurthur Froom : You want provincial autonomy, but are you equally 
emphatic about responsibility in the Central Government ? Witness : About the 
Central Government the Federation are a little doubtful. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Would you agree that Law and Order should be handed 
over to a Minister ? 

Witness : In my opinion, it would be desirable not to transfer Law and 
Order. 

Nawab Zulfikar Ali Khan : In your opinion, there would be greater fric¬ 
tion between the two communities if general electorates are adopted and separate 
electorates are the only remedy ? 
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Witness It is the best remedy if not the only remedy. 

Q: You think in spite of the hopeless Muslim minority in the central 
Legislature, still the Central Government can be made responsible to the 
electorates ? 

A : There should be one or two Mahomedan Ministers in the Central 
Cabinet, and the majority community itself would be divided between the 
Depressed Classes and the Non-Brahmins. 

Q : But in spite of these, Mahotnedans would be in an embarrassing position. 

A : Then responsibility in the centre should not be given at least for 
some time. 

Q : You know, Mr. Jinnah has gone hack on his Delhi proposals ? 

A : So it is said 

Dr. Suhrawardy mentioned the list of safeguards and pointed out that in 

Bengal, the Dacca University Act provided special representation for Muslim 

graduates and executive instructions were issued regarding Muslim representa¬ 
tion in certain educational bodies. Why then want constitutional safeguards 
for these ? Witness : The Bombay Muslims are not so fortunately placed. 

Sir John Simon: In Bengal, they arc 54 per cent, and in Bombay 19 

per cent. 

Dr. Suhrawardy pointed out that during the Minto-Morley Reforms, no 
Muslim was elected from the General Constituency, though it could have 

been done. Witness said that it was so. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You are opposed to joint electorates, as you won't get 
competent members of the community returned ? Witness : That is so. 

MR. BOLE EXAMINED. 

M. Bole, nominated member for Labour in the Bombay Council and Mr. 
Surve, Advocate who represented Mahratta and allied castes in the first two 
Councils were next examined. 

Mr. Bole advocated universal suffrage as a solution of the difficulties regard¬ 
ing communal and special representation, but as this might not be concluded, 
he proposed that nomination should be confined solely to five Labour members 
and seven Agricultural population representatives, while seats should be reserved 
for the backward classes and special electorates set up for the Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Surve was against universal franchise and wanted the present franchise to 
be halved. He wished representation to be reserved for non-maharattas. 

Mr. Patil suggested that Mahrattas and non-Mahrattas could settle their differ¬ 
ences, and should be satisfied if seats were reserved for the backward classes. 

Mr. Bole was asked whether if universal franchise was introduced, the labour 
would he exploded by designing people. Witness : He may take advantage of it. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Bolsheviks recently were at the bottom of the mill strike ? 

Witness did not agree. 

Sir H. S. Gour : They at any rate prolonged the strike ? 

Lord Burnham who was presiding owing to Sir John Simon having left on some 
business, intervening said, Dr, Gour’s question was of a wider character. 

Replying to Mr. Hartshorn. Mr. Bole said he was a member of the Bombay Tex¬ 
tile Wotkers’ Union which consisted of 6,000 members. His views were personal, but 
thought these would appeal to the Union. The Commission then adjourned. 

f’OO.NA — 2H OCTOBER l!)2S. 

The Joint Free Conference reassembled on this day to hear the evidence on behalf 
of the depressed classes in the morning, and to examine the Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court in the afternoon. 

Dr. Amhedkar took his seat in the witness box and in the course of examination 
urged that the depressed classes should be classified as a distinct community, entirely 
different from the Hindus. He suggested that parts should be reserved for them in the 
legislatures, and that the present practice of nominating one or two members should 
cease to exist. The depressed classes should have at least 22 out of 140 seats in 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 
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According to Dr. Ambedkar, there has been little or no change during the last 
20 years in the treatment accorded to the depressed classes in the country. He told 
Mr. Rajah that the attitude of members of the Bombay Council towards the un¬ 
touchables was not favourable. He refused to admit that the depressed classes, on 
account of their illiteracy, were less intelligent than the other communities. 

Dr. Ambedkar, examined along with Mr. Solonaki, by Sir John Simon, as 
regards the numerical strength of the depressed classes in the Bombay Presidency, 
said : “It is a very large number of people who deserve our very special consideration. 
Probably if you apply a narrow test, they arc about one and a half million ; with a 
broader test, they are two or three millions. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Do you regard ‘depressed classes' and untouchables’ as 
synonymous terms Do you confine yourself to untouchables, as the aborigines and 
the criminal tribes are not untouchables ? Witness : There are certain classes among 
them also, who are untouchables, hut you cannot judge the position correctly as 
they do not come into contact with the society. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What about the class of semi-untouchables ? 

Witness : There is no such class. 

Sir John Simon : We are primarily engaged nr constitutional inquiry, and need 
not go into these social customs because whatever the Commission may do these 
conditions are not likelv to be improved suddenly. We confine ourselves to the 
classes who are untouchables only Would you tell us the proper way in which the 
Constitution oflndia should be ami n le 1 f 

Witness : We claim that we must he treated as a distinct minority separate from 
the Hindu community. There is really no link between Hindus and the depressed 
classes. Therefore we must be regarded as a distinct and independent community. 
We deserve far greater political protection than any other minority in India because 
of our educational backwardness, and economic and social barriers. We claim re¬ 
servation on the same basis as the Mahomedan minority. We claim reserve 
seats if accompanied by adult suffrage ; but in the absence of adult suffrage we want 
separate electorates. 

Dr. Ambedkar further stated that he would like certain safeguards in the Cons¬ 
titution itself or Instrument of Advice to the Governor regarding the education of the 
depressed classes and their entry into the public services 

Sir John Simon : You claim that the depressed classes, though included in 
Hinduism, should be regarded, from the point of view of the Constitution, as a 
distinct and separate community, and that your interests will be satisfactorily re¬ 
presented by the higher caste Hindus ? Witness ; That is one ground ; but we cannot 
be considered part of the Hindu community.” 

Sir John Simon : You come from the earlier inhabitants of this country ? 

Witness : That is one view 1 think. 

Sir John Simon There are some very distinguished Hindu public men whe 
have exhibited a good deal of interest in the cause of the depressed classes. There 
is no question about: that ? Witness : There is great platform talk, but no action. 

Sir John Simon : So you want to be regarded as a distinct community, and 
adult suffrage and abandonment of nomination, and its substitution by election. Tn is 
would require a voters’ list. What about the percentage of literacy among the 
depressed classes ? Witness : It is very small. 

Further examined by the Chairman, witness said he wanted 22 seats reserved 
out of 140 seats, in case of adult suffrage, and would require the same number ol 
seats through separate electorates in the Bombay Council if adult suffrage was not 
granted. Dr. Ambedkar gave instances of alleged ill-treatment of members of the 
depressed classes by caste Hindus, i le mentioned the case of an untouchable who 
was afiaid to enter a court room because he feared that the higher castes would 
ostracise him. 

Sir John Simon . What would they have done had he entered ? 

Witness : They would refuse to sell him any food or grain, and would not 
allow him to enter the village. The fact that High Court issued a circular permitting 
the depressed classes to go into the court room, shows that there must be some 
reason for it. 
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Mr. Miller asked whether there were 22 men among the depressed classes 
qualified to be members of the Bombay Council ? Witness : Yes, there are. 

Mr. Abdul Latiff: You think that, if the official block is withdrawn, as it is 
certain to be sooner or later, the position of the minorities would be weak ? 

Witness : It would be very precarious. 

Mr. Abdul Latifif: Did not the Hindus of Sholapur ask the depressed classes 
to help them to crush Mahomedans ? Witness : Yes, overtures were made, and my 
advice was sought. I advised them to keep aloof. 

Mr. Patil : Are Bhangis included among you ? Witness : No, but they should be. 

Mr, Patil : Within your backward classes there are certain minorities ? 

Sir John Simon : We are considering the case of untouchables. 

Mr. Patil. There are various minorities among the minority classes. 

Sir John Simon : I admit India is full of minorities, but this morning we are 
considering the case of people who are known as the depressed classes. 

Mr. Miran Shah : Would you accept the view that the representation of 
minorities, whether Moslems or depressed classes, should be proportionate to the 
population ? Witness : No, that will reduce us to perpetual subjection. 

Would you be content with local board franchise ?—A : I want adult suffrage. In 
any case the lower the franchise, the better. 

You will probably suggest nomination for criminal trio.s' representatives rather 
than election ?—I do not mind election or nomination, but their interests should be 
protected. I do not agree that their literacy is a test of intelligence. Every man 
is intelligent and understands his interests in exercising his vote. 

Have separate electorates led to communal tension ?—If they have we cannot 
help, but we cannot get rid of them. There is no doubt as a result of communal 
representation the leaders are less prone to make compromises than otherwise, but 
1 don’t think communal representation is the root cause of the riots. 

Sir John Simon : Let us not go into the question of com nunalism this morning. 

Major Attlee pointed out that the depressed classes were also labourers. Then 
how would the witness get over the difficulty of their being voters both as labourers 
and as depressed class s men. Dr. Ambedkar said that almost all depressed classes 
men were labourers but in the textile industry, for instance, they were engaged ex¬ 
clusively in certain departments. They were not admitted into the weaving 
department. 

Major Attlee : They are members of trade unions ?—Yes, depressed classes men 
would also represent labourers. 

Mr. Hartshorn asked whether the witness had worked out the figures regarding 
the difference it would make in the voting strength of adult suffrage compared with 
the existing local boards franchise. 

The tvii ness said he was himself shaky on the point. The present local boards 
franchise did produce a certain number of depressed class voters. 

Questioned regarding the cause of the exclusion of depressed class men from 
certain textile departments, the witness said that during the strike the labour union 
was persuaded to recognise their claim and put this forward as a grievance but 
the employers snubbed them as it was no fault of the employers. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Is it due to the fact that the employers want cheap labour, or 
whether the employees feared they might depress the wages in other departments. 

The witness replied that the sole reason was untouchability. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand said that according to the witness the lower the standing 
of a voter the greater would be his electoral advantage. If every minority was thus 
to have excessive representation, where would the majority be ? The witness replied 
that the division then would be between capitalists and labourers. There would be 
other similar divisions. Men from the communities could join. 

Mr Kikabhai : Is it true that the people not politically minded are led astray, 
frequently by professional leaders ?—I am a professional leader myself and can’t say. 

The vote is liable to abuse ?—I don't think so. 

Why do you want the education of the depressed classes to be a charge on the 
provincial revenue ?—You ask those who refuse it. 

Mr. Kikabhai stated that the Bombay Municipality, for instance, had opened 
all its its schools to boys of the depressed classes.—The witness replied that there 
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was also recently a demonstration presided overby Sir Manmohandas Ramji against 
it in Bombay. 

Mr. Kikabbai : The depressed classes arc engaged in the weaving department 
of textile units —It must be exclusively so. 

Sir John Simon : Then the difficulty is the mixture. 

Sir H. S. Gour : What are your views on constitutional reforms ?—We as a 
sabha are more interested in obtaining guarantees under whatever form oi 
government we live. Personally we would favour provincial autonomy, but would 
wish some safeguards in respect of law and order, though opposed to its transfer. 
In the Central Government they might introduce dyarchy. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Have they attained the degree of political consciousness to 
use the weapon to their advantage ?—1 emphatically maintain that the depressed 
classes would exercise the vote in an intelligent manner. 

Do you think those who pay no taxes and having political power will tax those 
who are already heavily taxed ?—That should be so. 

Is that your feeling or also the feeling of your institute ?—Mine, but it reflects the 
general opinion of the institute. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the witness would describe the depressed classes 
as non-Hindus for electoral purposes if he wanted them to become a distinct com¬ 
munity.—The witness said that the matter was of no concern so long as they were 
outside the pale of Hinduism. 

Sir John Simon : What about the extent to which pollution occurred 
by the touch or shadow of the depressed classes ?—There is undoubtedly an improve¬ 
ment in that direction. 

Sir John Simon : Compared with 20 years ago there are some men 
of your community who have risen professionally ?—Yes, but I am only a practitioner 
In Bombay. 

The witness next stated that in a great many places people of the depressed 
classes were not taken in motor cars which ran for hire on account of their alleged 
untouchability. 

Sir John Simon : I suppose some of them go in the city trams ?—’Two years ago 
a bhangi ( sweeper) was not allowed to board a tram. 

Sir John Simon : The fact you speak of was two years ago which shows that the 
case must be exceptional. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Are you sure he was properly attired ?—The trouble was his 
untouchability. 

Mr. M, C. Rajah : You were attired in this dress when a barber refused to shave 
you ? Witness : Yes, f was. (Laughter.) 

Sir H. S. Gour pointed out that Mrs. Ambalal Seth had started a depressed 
classes institution in Ahmedabad and was maintaining it. The witness said 
that was an honourable exception. 

Sir John Simon : I understand it is an exceptional case and not a specimen of 
what happens everywhere. 

Dr. Suhrawardy said if Dr. Ambedkar’s client was so frightened as not to enter 
a court-room, much less would he join the common polling booth along with high- 
caste voters. They would have to provide separate electorates ?—Witness agreed. 

Mr. Rajah asked about medical relief.—The witness replied that in the mofussil 
dispensaries the doctors, as they belonged to the high castes, dispensed medicines 
outside the room. Dr. Sloniki added that he knew of a case in Gujerat where a 
depressed class man died for want of medical relief, due to caste prejudices. 

Sir John Simon : Of course in this case the objection taken by the medical man 
was due to his own religious views. 

Lord Burnham : If you get neither adult suffrage nor separate electorates, have 
you any other proposal to make ?—I must have either. 

Sir John Simon : You are in favour of election. Are you satisfied that it would 
result in the return of really best specimens of the depressed classes ? I ask this 
because the Moslems, have expressed a different view.—I think adult suffrage will 
counter the balance of any mischief. 

Replying to Sardar Mazumdar the witness admitted there were different castes 
among the depressed classes, for instance, Mahars and Maungs did not inter- 
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marry, but added that now-a-days a movement for consolidation of the depressed 
classes was going on and inter marriages were taking place. 

This concluded the recording of public evidence of the day. After lunch the 
Conference examined the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court in camera 
and then adjourned. There was no silling on the next day. 

POONA—25th <(.'• 27lh OCTOBKU 1028. 

Before the Simon Joint Free Conference to-day Messrs. N, E. Nawale. 
and K. R. Gupta were examined on behalf of the Non-Brahmin party. 

Replying to Sir John Simon the witnesses stated that Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
Minister of the Bombay Government was a member of their party. 

Sir John Simon said that he understood that at present 13 out of 100 
adult males had the vote and one female in too, anil further that the quali¬ 
fication for franchise in uiban areas was different from that in rural areas. 
What were the suggestions of the wi nesses in this direction ? 

Mr. Nawale replied that they stood for adult franchise as the ultimate 
goal, but wanted at present only considerable increase in the number of 
voters by reducing to half the existing qualification for the rural voter. The 
result of this in his district of Ahmednagar, for instance, would be an in¬ 
crease in the number of voters from 17,000 to ?6,000. 

As regards urban areas he would have the qualification in Bombay City 
only so that everyone who paid five rupees as monthly rent became a voter. 
This was suggested in order to enfranchise the millhands. 

Speaking about rural areas the witness told Sir John Simon that it was 
more commonly the case that the cultivator was also the owner of the land 
he cultivated, .and was not always simply a tenant. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that t e suggestion of the Non-Brahmin 
Party would amount to abolishing general electorates altogether. That would 
be a big change.—The witness said it would be so, but the Brahmins were 
dominating everywhere at present. 

But this demand might be followed by a demand for a list of different 
castes among Non-Brahmins ?—On the whole the Non-Brahmins are making 
a united demand. 

Major Attlee pointed out that as she Non-Brahmins were the majority of 
the voters and had returned fourteen "members to the Bombay Legislative 
Council against only seven seats reserved for them, they had no ground to 
fear the existence of general constituencies.— Mr. Nawale replied that Brahmins 
exercised considerable influence over ignorant voters both because of 
priestly dominance and on account of their official position. Money-lenders 
were also under the influence of Brahmins. 

Sir John Simon : You mean you would not have been elected but for 
your seats having been reserved ?—That is so The constituencies which have 
returned Non-Brahmins are enlightened and a great deal depends on the 
personality of the man. 

Major Atlec pointed out that the proposal of the witnesses would enfran¬ 
chise only 26,000 out of 700,000 of the population. The witness replied that 
the lower the franchise the more acceptable would it. be to him, He 
thought the time for abolishing reserved seats would he ten years hence. 

Sir John Simon r You take the view that the adoption ■ of reserved 
seats tends to create a situation in which reserved scats would not be 
necessary ?—There would be no necessity. 

Colonel Lane Fox suggested that the startling proposal of the witness which 
was undemocratic required some further justification because a Non-Brahmin 
voter need not tell a Brahmin candidate which side he hadevoted and the 
question of Brahmin influence could thereby begot over—Th witness held 
that secrecy of the ballot could not be kept because of the voters^ ignorance. 

Mr. Patil suggested that in case Non-Brahmins secured a satisfactory 
representation according to the population basis then (hey should have re¬ 
served seats and let Brahmins as well vote for them.—The witness agreed 
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with the proposal and also was in favour of dividing the country between 
rural and urban constituencies on the lines obtaining in the Central Provinces. 
He wanted three rural scats or every single urban scat. At present the urban 
candidate had no easy time of it during elections while the rural candidate 
had to undergo considerable trouble The witness told Mr. Shah that the 
Mahratta and allied castes had joined them on the question. 

Sir H. S. Gour asked whether the witness had realised the effect on 

the constitution of the Council if the suggestions of the witness were accepted. 
Would he not try to get the best brains ?—I am opposed to getting the best 
brains alone. 1 want for the masses direct representation We have had 
enough of Brahmin domination 

Sir H. S. Gour : You would sacrifice the best brains for class re¬ 

presentation ?—I would. 

Sir H. S. Gour suggested that literal y be made an electoral qualification 
so that any one who had read up to the fourth primary standard could vote, 
which would et courage the growth of literacy.—The witness did not agree 
and wished the property and rent qualification to be lowered. 

Sir H. S. Gour next remarked that the witness feared the influence of Brah¬ 
mins on the voters, but if this who so Btahmins could put up undesirable Non- 
Brahmin candidates and make them succeed.—Mr. Nawalc replied that this would 
be the lesser evil and as the voters’ intelligence grew the evil would disappear. 

Dr Suhrawardy asked, supposing the Non-Brahmins were assured of separate 
electorates ar.d adequate representation on a population basis, whether they 
would still ask for a lowering of the franchise, especially as the larger the 
number of ignornnt voters the greater would be the influence of the priests. 

The witness did not agree and held on the other hand that such franchise 
would create an awakening among the masses. 

The Conference then adjourned hut met again on the 27th October for its final 
sitting when it concluded the unfinished evidence of the Ministers of the Bombay 
Government. Next day, the 28 l 1 j O tober, the Commission left Poona for Lahore. 


THE COMMISSION AT LAHORE 

Thk Bovcott Procession 

The members of the Statutory Commission reached Lahore »> the 30th October 
1928 in the afternoon by a special train and were received on the platform 
by the representative of the Governor, by the Chief Secretary on behalf of the 
Punjab Government and by the hosts of the members of both the bodies. The 
entire Lahore station area was guarded by the police and barbed wires were used 
to keep out the crowd. 

Enthusiastic scenes wore witnessed on this day when a procession carrying black 
flags with the inscription “Simon Go Back" and led bv prominent leaders and 
consisting of about several thousand people, started atnbout'i p.m. from the Municipal 
Gardens outside the Moc.hi Gale, towards the Railway Station. At the head of the 
procession were leaders like I.ala I.njpnl Kai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Sardnr Mangal Singh, Dr. Alain, Sardul Singh Cavesheer, Lala Dunichand, LaJa 
Bodhraj, Ratzada Hansrai, Dr. Gopichand Bharagava, Maiilana Zufar AH, Abdul 
Qadir Kasuri and other prominent Nationalists including a large number of leaders 
who had come from the inoftissi! specially for the occasion. 

As the procession proceeded on its way, shouts of “Simon Go Back" rent the 
air. A large number of citizens joined (be procession on the way. 

/' .• From the Mochi Gate, the procession passed through Brandeth Road and 
•Circular Road via Lauda Bazar and halted at the Mulchand Temple Road, a place 
abtout 200 yards from the main gate to the railway platform. There the procession 
was confronted with barbed wires with strong wooden posts barricading the 
way to the Railway station. On the first row near the barbed wires stood promi¬ 
nent lead- rs including Lala Lajp.it Rai, Maulann Zafar All and others. It was alleged 
that while the procession was perfectly non-Violent, some high police Officials Used 
their lathis on the first row of the procession, which included Lalaji and other 
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nationalist leaders. It was further alleged that while the police officials were thus 
using their lathies, one of them struck Lala Lajpat Rai in the chest. 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s Statement 

At a monster public meeting held in the evening of the 30th in the Municipal 
Gardens outside the Mori Gate in which 15,000 people attended, Lala Lajpat Rai 
recalled what happened in Lahore in 1021 in connection with the civil disobedience 
campaign in the days of non-co-operation, how a meeting of the Congress Committee 
was declared unlawful, and how the volunteers were beaten and how arrests were made, 
“But to-day” he said, “the campaign against the Commission has been met not by 
handcuffs, but by lathi blows,” Continuing, Lalaji said how at first he was for reasons 
of his own, disinclined to join the demonstration but when he was informed on his 
arrival this morning from Etawa, that orders under Section 144 had been promulgat¬ 
ed,he at once informed the leaders in charge of the demonstration that he was prepared 
to go with them wherever they would like him to go. Incidentally Lalaji told the 
audience that the promise he made 10 the local Congress leaders that whatever 
might be his differences with them he would always be with them in times of emer¬ 
gency, he had kept to-day. 

Proceeding Lalaji said: “We determined in the morning to carry out onr pro¬ 
gramme without violating any of the conditions laid down in the rules, and we did 
so. We assembled near the Railway Station, and finding the barbed wire barricades, 
we made no attempt to cross or rush it. We were absolutely peaceful, and gave no 
provocation to the police to attack us. But a Police officer, said to be the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police in Lahore, whose name was afterwards given as Scott, began to 
strike with lathis. He had a knobbed hunter in his hand. He gave me two blows 
and two of his constables gave me another two. One of these blows was aimed at 
my heart, and very near my heart I received a stroke which has caused a bruise 
sufficiently long and broad. 

Continuing Lalaji said : “Similar blows were struck at Raizada Hansraj, whose 
hand was profusely bleeding even there on the spot. Dr. Gopichand received 
a blow on the head, and the mark on his head was visible. Dr. Alam 
and Dr. Satyapal received blows on their arms which are still paining, and I can 
swear, by anything sacred to me, that none of these gentlemen did anything which 
deserved this cowardly treatment front the police. In the whole procession, consist¬ 
ing of thousands of men, I did not see more than two or three walking sticks of 
which I had one. Thank God that I kept cool and in spite of the provocation I did 
not use my stick or else the situation would have become very serious. I am also 
thankful to the young men in the procession who obeyed my order and sat down and 
did not retaliate which should have put the European Police officers on the other 
side to shame. But nothing daunts the arrogance and intoxication born of political 
power and military strength. Several times I shouted for the name of the officer 
who had attacked me pointing him out by my finger, but he had not the courage or 
courtesy to give me his name. Neither did any one else.” 

Proceeding Lalaji said : “The stray assault on a crowd unarmed, without that 
crowd having in the least given them any provocation and without declaring that 
crowd to be illegal or unlawful and without giving any warning to it, is the most 
cowardly thing that can be done by any man much less by an officer of position. 
I am on the other hand happy that this Government rules with the help of these 
cowards because the greater their number the sooner will be the dawn of the day of 
emancipation.” 

The Official Version 

The official version stated that processions and meetings were never absolutely 
forbidden and that meetings were never forbidden at all. The only processions 
forbidden were those which bad not had the previous sanction of the Superintendent 
of Police. Last night, the Superintendent of Folice issued orders that he would 
not interfere with any procession inside the circular road or which proceeded to the 
station by certain routes indicated to the leaders of the boycott movement in 
writing in the morning of 30th and they were followed to the letter. 

The number of demonstrators that actually came to the station were variously 
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estimated from 600 to 1,000, the latter being the absolute maximum at the railway 
station. Moveable barbed wire barricades were put across the entrances from 
the main roads, from the city to the station. The barricade across the road lead¬ 
ing from Lancia Bazar, which was the road along which the demonstrations came, 
did not cover the whole width of the road by about four or five feet. At one time, 
an attempt was made by a part of the crowd to force their way through the gap, 
and either then 01 just before, a few stones were thrown at the police holding the 
barricade. For instance, one European sergeant was hit by a stone in his efforts 
to prevent breach of the barricade. The police used lathies on those agitators 
whom they could reach. It is certain that I .ala Lajpat Rai’s umbrella was broken 
and it is believed that he and one or two other persons near the barricade were 
struck by lathies. It is not believed that they received injuries. Apart from that, 
there was no clash between the police and the agitators at the barriers. The 
clash which occurred went on perhaps for half-a-minute. 

After the C ommission left the station, the demonstrators returned to the city 
and went in procession through the main bazar. The report says the number was 
about 300. At about 7 o'clock, the procession emerged from Lahori Gate, and 
showed intention of crossing the circular road into Anarkali, As the Superintendent 
of Police’s orders forbade the crossing of the circular road by any procession they 
were held up at this point, and informed that if they attempted to disobey the orders, 
of which they had heen made aware, they would he dispersed if necessary by force. 
They dismissed, and eventually proceeded along the circular road towards the 
Mori Gate, where a meeting as previously arranged was held. 

La f.\j 1 On Thk Ofticial Version. 

The following is I-ala Lajpat Rai’s statement on tire official version :— 

“The official version is full of lies. I challenge its author to bring a suit against 
me for libel so that I may get an opportunity to expose the doings of the police in a 
court of justice, The statement published in certain papers that I attempted to enter 
the prohibited area by crossing the small passage which was not covered by the 
barrier is a lie. I did nothing of the kind. '1 he more I think of the matter the more 
I am convinced that the attack on me was deliberate. Again, the statement that 
there was a shower of brie ks ami wooden slippers front the rear part of the crowd 
on the police is another lie, which has been invented to justify the unlawful action 
of the police. No mention lias been made in the official statement of the injury 
sustained by Raizada Hansraj and others. It is also stated that some members of 
the crowd returned the blows dealt by the police. There is nothing to beat it. I 
notice that there is no end to these lies, i repeat my challenge to the officials." 

LA nOHK—1st- NO VKMHKR W>$ 

The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced its Lahore sittings on the 1st 
November in the morning, 21 members being present. Colonel Lane-Fox and Mr. 
Kikabliai 1 ’remchand were absent. The 1 ’unjab Committee was fully represented. 
Sir John Simon announced that it was proposed to hear the evidence of various 
officials of the Secretariat first and then non-official evidence. Mr. EMERSON, 
Chief Secretary, was called in as die first witness. 

Questioned by Sir John Simon lie said that lie. had been in the service for 23 
years and bad worked in 10 out of 28 districts and in two Indian States. 

Sir John Simon asked him what were the functions of Commissioners of divisions. 

Mr. Emerson explained that a Commissioner was an administrative and appe¬ 
llate officer but not an executive officer. 

He explained the important functions he- performed and how one part of his work, 
namely, co-ordinating activities in rc-spci t of law and order, had proved most useful 
during the Akali agitation. A Commissioner's duties in supervising the working of 
local bodies had almost overtaxed bis rapacity. 

Replying to the Chairman he de< larcd that the responsibility and usefulness of 
Divisional Commissioners bad inti cased with the Reforms Government and was op¬ 
posed to their abolition. There was corruption, he said, in all departments of Govern¬ 
ment and so .also in the Irriga lion Department. Government considered this an 
extremely important department. 
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Examined by Lord Burnham and Captain Sikaiular Hayat Khan witness said 
that Dyarchy in theory would nnt have worked if the personal factor had not made 
it a success- through the efforts made by members and Ministers to work together 
in a spirit of give and take, 

Chaudhri Chhotu Ram suggested that the Punjab Ccuncii played an important 
part in the success of Dyarchy.—Witness agreed. 

Raja Narindranath asked whether the selection of Ministers was not made on 
the ground of their belonging to an agricultural class ?—Mr. Emetson said he had 
no knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Emerson, examined bv Sir Joi n Simon, explained the duties of the Com¬ 
missioner of a division. This officer, he so id, kept an eye on criminal work, and 
if the staff could nnt cope with it the Commissioner advised the Government to 
increase the staff. Then again, in the matter of law and order, the Commissioner 
took action against movements threatening peace. In the days ol the Akali move¬ 
ment the Commissioner played an important part in this respect. 

The Commissioner was the appellate authority in revenue matters and in 
respect of local bodies. The Commissioner not only scrutinised their budgets, but 
had the power of intervention in their affairs. This work had largely increased 
during recent years, and had overtaxed the capacity for dealing with it. 

Finally, Air. Emerson added that, with the removal of the Commissioner, there 
would he more ground for complaint of centralization. 

Sirjjohn Simon, referring to the Government memorandum, said that it showed 
that the co-operative movement was very well organised in the Province As 
regards irrigation, this was important ns not only they earned water rates, but 
also the assessment of lands went up where there was irrigation. 

Mr, Emerson agreed and added that the rannals had a very important bear¬ 
ing on the- finances of tire Province. The Government waste lands had 
fetched a good price, with the result that no loans had been found necessary for 
capital expenditure. 

Sir John Simon asked whether the Irrigation Department was free from corruption. 

Mr. Emerson said the Department was free horn corruption. Corruption depen¬ 
ded on opportunities and inducements. 

Asked by Sir John Simon to describe how dyanhy hail worked, Mr. Emerson said 
that it was realised front tilt- first that it would be a difficult work, l-'or Dyarchy to be 
strictly in accordance with the pi inciples wjgrh were supposed to underlie it, there 
must be constant co-operation between the two halves and a tradition had grown up 
that on imnortant questions there should be joint discussions between the two sides. 
Members of Government found it useful to consult .he Ministers, and the Ministers 
found ir helpful to consult Members. Dyarchy 1 ad thus worked extremely well. 

Lord Burnhant : Is it then your considered ( pinion that in spite of theoretical 
objections the system of Dyarchy has proved workable and satisfactory ill this 
Province ?—Mr. Emerson icnlicd that it was the co-operation between Members 
of Government and the Ministers who worked the system, which made it possible to 
work it satisfactorily, and without friction. 

Major Atlce asked how far the co-operative movement proved a school for self- 
government ?—Air. Emerson said that the Co operative Department had tried to make 
the members lake an interest ill the working of the societies, and he could not say, in 
the absence of personal experience, how far it has educated the people in self- 
government. 

Captain Sikandnr Hayat Khan, Chairman of the Punjab Committee, asked 
whether any case had occurred in which the Commissioner had turned down the 
budget of a local board ?— Mr. Emerson replied that he knew of one casein which 
the budget was sent back for reconsideration. 

Captain Siknndar Hayat Khan next pointed out that the Irrigation Department 
had been in charge of an Indian member ever since the introduction of the Reforms 
and wanted to know if any deterioration had taken place in its efficiency. 

Mr. Emerson was unable to answer the question. 

Captain Sikaiular Hayat Khan : You think it was not the system, but the personal 
factor wlrch made Dyaichy a success ? 

Mr. Emerson : Yes, but for it, the scheme might have broken down. 
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Lord Burnham : Yes, I uiulerstoo 1 you in the kilter sense. 

Raja Narindranath asked whether nu mbers belonging to the agricultural 
classes dominated the Ministries and the Ministers were selected from these classes. 
He also wanted to know whether Lida Harkishan l.;tl supported the communal 
policy of Sir Fattli Hussain?—Mr. Emerson was um.ble to answer, and Sir John 
Simon intervening, said that the m liter concerned entirely the action of the Governor, 
and the witness 'mil l not be expei toil to know the motives of the Governor. 

Raja Narindtana'h raid he wished to bring on record that he and 26 members 
of the Council ptotes'ed in 1022, and lie passed on the correspondence on the subject 
to Sir John Simon fo-‘ perusal. 

I)r. Gokulcl and Narang pointed out tl.al the Council had repeatedly asked 
for the abolition o. Divisional Coininissionersh p as it was thought that Commission¬ 
ers acted as post offices, i lc wanted to know if any reduction had taken place in 
the function> of the Commissioners after the Reforms. 

Mr. Enters-'n said, on ti e other hand, both responsibility and the usefulness 
of the Commissioners had vorv mm li im ieased under the Reforms. 

Dr. Natang nsktd uh> iht-i Mblisters cottl.l initiate any scheme of public utility 
and earmark funds lor that purpose ? 

Mr. Emerson replied that neither a Member nor a Minister could earmark any 
amount till the Counc.l had vote-I. The Fma-tce Department generally examined 
the scheme, and if its opinam war not acceptable to the Minisier, the latter could 
take the matter up t» the Kxcctr ,c Council ; bui ge ic rally in such cases the 
Minister and the '-'ina.tce Member discussed the matter, and in very rare cases 
the matter went tip to the Executive Council. 

Dr. Narang asked why the Finance Committee of the Legislative Council was 
not consulted iu-i <: olten ?— Mr. Emerson replied that their advice was sought on the 
schemes that had been appr i.-cd bv Government. 

Sardar Uijal S ngh panic I otu that the !<■ trenchment Committee had recom¬ 
mended the aboli on of three Divisional Commissionership. 

Mr. Emerson slid that Government did not accept that recommendation 

Mr. Sbid'i Evidence. 

Mr. Charles S cad. Inspector General of Police in the Punjab, examined next by 
the Conference, declared that all the 22,000 pol.ceincn of the Province knew how 
to bear arms. The force "as not affected by emumttna! feeling, and as reg.uds 
corruption it was probably due to the fcua that the men in (he force joined it not 
for die sake of a career, but ‘ lor an opportunity.*? This defect did not apply to the 
police force only, lie was of opinion that compared with the European Inves¬ 
tigating Officer, ia cases of eotrtipliou, the position of the Indian Officer was 
uncomfortable, as r-II sorts ol influence might be brought to bear on him. 

The Commission tl.cn rose late in the after-toon, It viug held the longest sitting 
since its public emttiry 


LA1101\‘K—2n / XOl’EMBMt. Hrjs. 

The Joint Free Conference met at to o'clock this morning. Mr. Miles IRVING, 
who had been collecting data for the Commission ,11 the Punjab, and Khan Bahadur 
MtizafTar Hussain Khan, Election Commissioner, were examined. 

Mr. Miles Irving said that the Punjab Government hud expressed no opinion re¬ 
garding the cotnnunal comp-i .i. iou of the Council of the future. • He would not, 
therefore, express any opinion on the subject. 

Sir John Simon sai I that they only wanted to get a picture of the working of the 
Reforms in respect.of communal livis'.-m and franchise. 

Mr. Irving gave 1 figures showing that, "file Muhomedans formed 55 per cent 
of the population in the Province, their votets wen 44 per cent, of the total. Sikhs 
who formed only 11 per cent, of the population had > 24 per cent, of . the total and 
Hindus, who funned 33 per cent., had 33 per cent, ol the total. 

Mr. Irving further pointed ot t that though the urban population was it per 
cent and rural population 80 per rent., iirlx.it voters were 70 per cent, and rural 
voters 88 per cent, of the total. 
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Sir John Simon said that the rural area had not got representation among 
voters according to their mathematical proportion. 

Mr. Irving further added that, if the existing qualification as regards assess¬ 
ment of land which applied to urban areas were applied to rural areas, it would 
practically double the Maho nedan and Sikh votes in rural areas, but would not 
improve the position of Hindus to the same extent. 

Mr. Irving told Captain Sikander Hayat Khan that no member in the Pun¬ 
jab Council could be said to represent the small landowner. 

He agreed with Dr, Narang that the majority in the Ptinjab Council be¬ 
longed to the agricultural classes and that the Land Alienation Act stood in the 
way of non-agriculturists buying lands and becoming rural voters. 

Mr M. C. Rajah pointed out that, though there were about three millions 
of depressed classes in the Punjab, they had no representative in the Council. 

Sir John Simon said that while the hardships of the depressed classes were not 
the same in the Punjab as in some other Provinces the point ra sed by Mr. Rajah 
was important. 


Mr. Beazley’* Evidence 

Mr. J. G. Beazley, Secretary to the Government in the. Transferred Departments, 
was the next witness examined. 

Mr Cadogan opened the examination by asking whether it was a fact that there 
was no communal representation on District Boards and whether there was a system 
of adjustment to secure a fairly equitable representation of the various communities. 

Mr, Beazley replied in the affirmative but added that there had been a demand 
for communal representation. The Deputy Commissioner was the Chairman of 
all the Distric Boards in the Province except two. If there was a desire among 
50 per cent, of the elected members to have a non-official as Chairman, the Deputy 
Commissioner always stood out. 

Recently, the Government enquired of some District Boards whether they wished 
to have non-officials as their Chairman and every one of them replied that they 
did not wish to have a non-official as Chairman. When a Deputy Commissioner 
was Chairman, the control and supervision were effective. 

Mr. Beazley also said that the Chairmen were non-officials in all the Municipalities 
except in three. Under the present system of government, there was an effective 
system by which the Central authority could exercise control over the Municipalities 
and District Boards. 


LAHORE—Xrd NO VEMBER 1038 

Giving evidence on this day Nawab Muzaffar Khan, who had acted as Election 
Commissioner, explained how voters' lists were compiled, and votes registered 
in the Punjab. He was of opinion that the voters’ lists in the Province were 
fairly accurate. During the last Council election 305,873 votes were polled. In 
one constituency, votes recorded was 75 percent, of the total number of voters. 

Sir John Simon said he was glad to hear that the percentage of votes polled was 
gradually increasing. 

Continuing Nawab Muzaffar Khan said that on the occasion of the last elections 
1,190 women voted for a constituency out of a total of 21,000. He attributed the small 
number to the fact that women suffrage had been introduced but a short time before 
the elections. In the case of Moslem women, purdah proved to be a handicap. 
Another reason was that separate polling booths could not be set up for women. 

Sir John Simon said that in England in the past, there had been cases of bribing 
voters, but conditions had improved considerably. He asked whether cases of bribing 
voters had occurred in the Punjab ? Nawab Muzaffar Khan replied that there were 
cases of feeding voters, but this was due to the fact that in rural arears there 
were no shops, and besides Indians were a very hospitable people. 

Sir John Simon asked whether the Commissioners would receive hospitality if 
they went to villages ? Witness : You are welcome visitors : but hospitality is 
extended even to unwelcome visitors (Laughter ). 
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Nawab Muzaffiir Khan admitted that in many cases, candidates for the Assembly 
had no personal touch with their voters owing- to the vastness of the constituencies. 
They generally canvassed through agents. 


Punjab Labour Board’s Evidence 


A deputation of the Punjab Central Labour Board was next examined. The 
deputation urged that, if franchise was not made universal, every member of a 
registered Trade Union should be given the right of voting for the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. The Deputation was headed by Mr. M. A. Khan, their 
President and the General Secretary of the General Workers’ Union, N. W. Railway. 

Their examination was opened by Mr, Vernon Hartshorn to whom they said 
that under the present Government, both for the Provincial and the Central Legis¬ 
latures, voting qualifications were determined by age, education and ownership of 
property, and thus the great masses who formed the major portion of India’s popula¬ 
tion were barred from taking any part in the constitution of the Government to 
make the future Government more representative It was essential that general adult 
franchise should be adopted and if the present circumstances did not allow of this, 
property qualifications should at least he so relaxed as to cover a fairly large 
proportion of the population to make representation in real spirit. 

So far as labour was concerned; every member of a registered Trade Union 
should be given the right of voting for the Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
Achhoot (untouchables) organisations and tenants paying about Rs. 2 monthly 
ns rent should also be given this right. Women aged 35 and those educated up to 
a certain standard, and not less th m 22 years* of age, should also be given the right 
of voting. The Deputation urged the introduction of jo nt electorates with multiple 
transferable vote ; but the allotments [of seals should be fixed according to the popula¬ 
tion of each community. One-fourih of the total seats should be reserved for labour : 
half by nomination l to be made by labour organisations) and half by election in 
special constituencies created for the purpose. 

Mr. Hartshorn wanted to know the strength of the Trade Unions. 

Mr. Khan replied that registered Trade Unions had a membership of about’5oo,000 
and unregistered about 1,000,000. 

The Deputation urged the appointment of a separate Labour Minister in each 
Province, to be nominated by tlte Governor along with the other Ministers. He 
should be in charge of all matters relating to the welfare of labour, the peasantry 
and the untouchables ; their education, health and sanitation, and he should see to 
the proper operation of all laws touching the interests of labour, such as the Trade 
Unions Act, the workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trades Dispute Act, etc. 

Question : Do you not think these will involve too much work on one Minister? 

Answer ; At present Ministers has larger portfolios. 

The deputation urged the appointment of courts of arbitration in each Province, 
with a tribunal consisting of three representatives of labour, three of capital, two of 
the Government and two of the public. In case of disputes between labour and 
capital not being settled within two mouths' time, the tribunal should have right ol 
interfering in the matter and giving the final award. 

The Deputation stated that the present Councils consisted of members of the 
bourgeoius, and landlord classes. Indie case of labour employed by Government 
the employees should be given an equal partnership in the management, control, 
direction, and finance of the Department concerned through their representatives 
nominated by their registered Trade Unions. 

It should be made obligatory on employers to open day and night schools and 
colleges, at their own expense, according to the requirements of labour. Such edu¬ 
cation should be compulsory and free of charge for the labour classes. 

Dr. Narang : Supposing I own a small factory with 50 workmen, should I open 
a college for labourers ? Witness : You join with another employer for this purpose, 

The Deputation urged the grant of various privileges for labour such as stability 
of service, a living wage and old age pension. 
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LAHORE 15th NOVEMBER 1928 

Hindu Deputation’s Evidence 

The Joint Free Conference took up non-official evidence to-day, entering 
upon the most controversial stage of its inquiry in the Punjab. A Hindu 
deputation waited on them in the morning and a Moslem one in the afternoon. 
The Hindu deputation was led by Pandit Nanakchand. The other mem¬ 
bers of the deputation included the Hon’blc Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran 
Das, Rai Bahadur Motisagar, Rai Bahadur Durgadas, Pandit Bishen Narain, Rai 
Bahadur Sewakram, Mr. Purilal Jaganath, Mr. \gniho(ri, Professor Gulshan 
Rai and others. The dcputalionists represented the National Reform Party 
in the Punjab Council and the Provincial Hindu Sabha and the National 
Democratic League. Professor Gulshan Rai submitted his own memorandum. 

Dr. Gokulchand led the examination for the Provincial Committee, followed 
by Chaudhuri Zafarali, Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Roberts and Captain Sikan- 
der Hayat Khan while from the Central Committee Sirdar Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi, Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan, Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir Arthur Froom and Sir 
Hari Singh Gour examined the witnesses. 

After both the Provincial and Central Committees had examined the de¬ 
putation, Sir John briefly examined the witnesses in order to elicit their point 
of view clearly. It appeared that the conference had agreed beforehand to 
adhere to a strict allocation of time between the wings, and thus out of two 
hours and a quarter, the Provincial and Central Comniitte took one hour 
each while Sir John occupied daily quarter of an hour. Strict adherence to 
the time table minimised largely the tension which the evidence that was 
tendered often tended to create. In spite of the considerable restraint shown 
by all sections of the conference there were frequent occasions when feelings 
threatened to run high. Sir John controlled the proceedings with tact and 
firmness. 

One important feature of the day’s proceedings was the disclosure made 
to the Conference at Poona evidently in camera an! by one of the members 
of the Bombay Government that one way of reconciling the demand of the 
Muslims for separate electorates and of the Hindus for joint electorates 
would be to provide for a panel of Muslim candidates to be elected purely 
by a Muslim electorate from whom the Joint Electorate shall be free to 
elect muslim representatives. Sir John Simon said that it was claimed for this 
scheme that while permitting joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
Muslims it did at the same time assure that any representative returned by 
the Joint Electorate would be a representative acceptable to the Muslim 
community and not merely a sham representative. 

Sir John Simon said he held no views on the merits of the scheme. He 
only wanted to know the views of the deputation. 

Pandit Nanakchand, leader of the Deputation, said that he had not considered 
the scheme and could give no off-hand answer, while one member of the 
deputation intervened and said that he thought it to be a good scheme. 

Sir John Simon sail] the leader of the deputation had exercised his dis¬ 
cretion wisely in not giving an off-hand reply as it was an intricate question. 
He continued in reply to an eager statement of another deputationist that he 
liked the scheme “I would not be in a hurry to approve it.” 

To Sir John Simon who pointed out that the declaration of no reforms 
except on the basis of abolition of all communal principle, went contrary to 
the Nehru report, Pandit Nanakchand said that the Nehru report was a com¬ 
promise scheme drawn in emulation of the Government with a view to enlist 
the support of Muslims. He was opposed to any compromise. That was his 
party’s view also. They would even ask for withdrawal of the present reforms if 
comrnunalism was continued. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang : What is the view of your party in regard to poli¬ 
tical advance ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : We are in favour of Dominion Status provided there 
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is complete abolition of the communal principle in the legislatures in the local 
bodies, in the services etc. in all parts of India ami provided also there is no 
discrimination of any caste or religion in matters of distribution of civic rights or 
the imposition of civic disabilities. Granted these two conditions we are in favour 
of advance to Dominion Status. Hut in case communal representation is retained 
in any shape or form and in any part of India, we are not in favour of any 
advance. 

Dr. Narang : It is not stating a broad proposition ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No, we state it as our considered and deliberate opi¬ 
nion. In our opinion communal representation has intensified communal 
bitterness and is responsible for the frequent riots, murders and bloodshed which 
have taken place since the reforms. 

Sir John Simon : Do you consider communal representation responsible for 
these things ? 

Pandit Nanakchand ; Yes. 1 can give authority for this statement from the 
opinions expressed by the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities. 

Sir John Simon suggested that Pandit Nanakchand might supply the “confer¬ 
ence” secretariat with liis citations of authority. 

Continuing Pandit Nanakchand stated that with the introduction of the com¬ 
munal principle under the Montagu Reforms in regard to legislatures it had been 
extended to municipalities in order to secure Muslim predominance over other 
minority communities ; and it was the deliberate opinion of the Hindus of the 
Punjab that communal representation was not extended to District Boards for 
the chief reason that if it was introduced the Hindus would have gained more 
seats and the Muslims would have lost some seats. He also maintained that the 
National Union Party in the Punjab Council was really a Muslim Party though 
it included some Hindus. To call the party a Rural or Agricultural Party was a 
misnomer. It was a camouflage. 

Pandit Nanakchand dissented from the evidence of Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary 
in regard to the statement that appointment to the services on communal lines had 
not affected efficiency. In the witnesse's opinion it had. 

Dr. Narang : What is the result ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: It leads to in-clficiency and corruption. Recently, when 
certain public servants were prosecuted they offered a communal defence. If he was 
a Muslim, he alleged that the charge was due to Hindu machinations, and if he was 
a Hindu he allege 1 vice versa. Sir Mahomed Shaft as counsel for the accused in 
a case in which a public servant was charged, put forward this communal defence. 

Lord Burnham : I am sorry to intervene. But, 1 appeal to the Chairman whether 
statements about individuals should be all .wed to be made to the conference unless 
supported by authority. 

Pandit Nanakchand : l can give authority in support of my statement. I can 
tender to the conference a report of the arguments of Sir Md. Shafi in that case. 

Lord Burnham : I only appealed u» the Chairman. 

Sir John Simon : It is understood that in a grave constitutional inquiry of the 
sort in which the conference is engaged it is not desirable to make mention of 
individuals. In this case, a reference has been made to the arguments said to have 
been used by Sir Md. Shaft in liis capacity as counsel. What Counsel says in his 
capacity as counsel cannot be used to prove anything. 1 would ask the official 
shorthand writer to strike off the reference to Sir Md. Shafi. 

Pandit Nanakchand : I am sorry, Sir, to have made a personal reference. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : We are not in favour of any political 
advance unless the communal principle is totally abolished, as we consider that any 
power given would be used not for the advancement of the country but for the do¬ 
mination of one community over another. 

Dr. Narang: Is the provision in the Government of India Act that none shall 
be disabled from entering service by reason of creed, etc. acted up to ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No. 

Dr, Narang : Do you favour an amendment of the Government of India Act to 
secure that none shall be disqualified for the highest post by reason of caste, creed 
etc. ? Pandit Nanakchand : Yes. 
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To a further question Pandit Nanakcliand said that the Land Alienation Act was 
one illustration of communal legislation. The local Government notified certain castes 
and communities as members of agricultural tribes, The notified castes and com¬ 
munities included persons who held no land and who did not subsist on land and 
who were in no way agriculturists. And persons who owned lands and who subsisted 
on land and who were agriculturists for generations were excluded from those who 
were members of notified agricultural tribes. 

Lala Harkishenlal had sought to introduce a Hill to exempt from the operation 
of the Land Alienation Act acquisition of lands for industrial purposes, but it was 
defeated by the votes of the so-called members of the agricultural tribes. 

Dr. Narang : Lala Harkishen Lai's Hill was only for giving effect to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Industrial Commission but it was still defeated. 

Pandit Nanakchand continued : The Money-Lenders’ Bill is another illustration 
of class legislation. It was an effort by the Muslims to destroy the commerce and 
trade of the Hindus and Sikhs. It affected not only the Hindus and Sikhs, but also 
Muslims who were not members of agricultural tribes. Twenty-six Muslim military 
officers had memoraliscd the Government against that Rill. Sikhs not belonging to 
agricultural tribes had also protested against the Money-Lenders’ Bill in a conference 
held at Hoshiarpur. 

Sir John Simon to Dr. Narang : What is your suggestion ? I understand that 
you regard these pieces of legislation as illustrating communal legislation. But 
what is your further point ? Do you suggest that the Parliament should repeal 
some acts of the local legislature, or do you suggest any amendment to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ? How far are these questions relevant to the constitutional 
inquiry ? 

Dr. Narang : We want an amendment of the Government of India Act to 
debar legislatures from undertaking any legislation which is discriminatory in 
character with reference to caste, creed or birth. Raja Narindranath has submitted 
a draft clause which embodies this idea. 

Sir John Simon : 1 understand the point. The British Commissioners are fully 
alive to this point. 

Pandit Nanakchand : There is a similar suggestion in the Nehru Report also. 

To Dr, Narang Pandit Nanakchand said ; I would recommend the adoption of 
the majority of the declarations contained in the Nehru Report for embodiment in 
the constitution. The depressed classes are an expropriated class in this province. 
I want all disabilities in regard to them to be removed and I want that they should be 
placed on the same footing with high caste Hindus and Muslims. I am not in favour 
of separate electorates or reservation for the depressed classes, as it would only lead 
to their exploitation by interested petsons. I am opposed on principle to all reservat¬ 
ion. Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, is wrong when he suggests that high caste 
Hindus are responsible for the condition of the depressed classes. We have four 
societies in the Punjab working for the amelioration of the depressed classes. Brah¬ 
mins and depressed classes inter-dinc in the Punjab. In the D. A. V. College which 
is a premier institution, depressed class boys are admitted freely. Recently Brahmin 
cooks refused to cook for depressed class boys, and wanted to make a difference,, and 
they were bodily dismissed by the management. The Hindus in the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council have sought to remove the civic and political disabilities of the depress¬ 
ed classes but opposition has been met with from Muslims and the Government. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said he would recommend increase of scats 
in the Punjab Council to 150. 

Dr. Narang: Do not Hindus who are in a minority in the province want any 
safeguards ? Pandit Nanakchand : No. They are prepared lo make a sacrifice in the 
interest of democratic advance. 

Dr. Narang : Do you want abolition of communal representation in every pro¬ 
vince ? Pandit Nanakchand : Yes the politics of one province react on the politics of 
another province. In the Punjab the politics of the United Provinces react on its 
politics. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : It is my personal view that whenever any 
Hindu is appointed as a Minister, he should be really a representative Hindu. He 
would suggest that a convention be established by which a panel of Hindu names 
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should be submitted to the Governor by the Hindu members of the Council from 
which the Governor should select Iris Minister. He would like the same policy 
to be followed in selecting Muslim and Sikh Ministers. It would be necessary to 
retain this principle for sometime until communal feelings which were now violently 
manifested subsided. “I am in favour of joint responsibility of Ministers to the 
legislature. I also favour transfer of law, order and justice to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In my opinion the Central Government should retain powers of superintend¬ 
ence and direction over the local Government. 

Lala Jagannath Agarwala here explained the point of view of the deputation. 
He said : Our considered view is that the federal system of government is not suited 
to this country. We want a unitary form of government with certain autonomy to 
the provinces. The history of India shows the necessity of a strong Central Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Pandit Nanakchancl then explained why the Hindus wanted certain saf. guards 
in regard to the defence of India. He said : We would point out that the Punjab 
is practically a Frontier Province. Next to the North-West Frontier, it will have 
to bear the brunt of any invasion. Considering that we have a virile and easily 
inflammable Muslim population ami also in view of the fact that the Muslims of the 
province have a tendency to look to Afghanistan and other Muslim countries for 
protection as evidenced by the Hijrat Movement of 1922 and 1923 and also consider¬ 
ing that the Hindus have a large stake in (he Punjab, we want certain safeguards. 
We want abolition of the convention and rule by which certain Hindu sections 
classified as non-rnartial races, are not recruited to the Army. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Why do you claim that communal representation is 
responsible for communal tension when in a large number of municipal committees 
and in the District Boards Joint Electorates prevail ? Is it not a fact that a riot 
took place at Rawalpindi and joint electorates exist in Rawalpindi Municipality ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : My point is that owing to the introduction of communal 
representation, communal leaders rind newspapers have come into being poisoning 
the atmosphere in the Punjab and rendering it difficult for the Hindus and Muslims 
to live peacefully together. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : In the Punjab both separate electorates and joint 
electorates are being tried side by side. 

Pandit Nanakchand : But in order to secure return of communally-minded 
men communal leaders and papers have created an atmosphere in which arson, 
loot and riots have become frequent occurrences 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : But in separate electorates one Muslim would stand 
against another Muslim candidate. How can it lead to bitterness ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: It does. It is only that a Muslim who appeals most to the 
bigotry and communal passion of the Muslims that gets returned. The same is 
true of the Hindu candidate also. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : May no! the same thing happen in joint electorates ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : It might happen for some time, but it will be a temporary 
phase. You presuppose only one Hindu and one Muslim contesting. In fact, 
there will be many Hindus and many Muslims contesting. 

Cbauclhrui Zafarullah : Is it not a fact that under the Minto Morley Reforms 
under joint electorates, the struggle always was boiled down to a struggle between 
the Muslim and non-Muslim candidate ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : 1 do not know than it was so. 

Dr. Narang : Under the Morley-Minto Reforms, it was by indirect election. 

Pandit Nanakchand : My friend, the Hon'ble Lala Ramsarandas, reminds me 
that in one election the Muslim candidate, Mr. Yusuf, beat him by one vote. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Is it the view of all Hindus that there should be nc 
advance unless theie be abolition of the communal principle ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : That is our view. 

To Sir John Simon, Pandit Nanakchand reiterated that it was the considerec 
opinion of the deputation that there should be no advance unless there was complete 
abolition of the communal principle. The deputation opposed even joint electorate: 
with reservation. The dcputationi.xts also wanted that the communal principlt 
should be eliminated from the services and all oilier bodies. 
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To Chaudhuri Zafarullah, Pandit Nanakchand said that he relied on the report 
of the Co-operative Department for his proposition that communal appointments 
resulted in inefficiency. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : In that report the Inspector says that inefficiency is 
due to the reluctance of bank directors to appoint Banya accountants although 
they are best qualified and to their preference for members of the agriculture tribes. 
It is not the Government that appoint. 

Pandit Nanakchand : It illustrates my point ail the same. 

Referring to the Money Lenders’ Bill, Pandit Nanakchand said that when a 
similar bill was sought to be introduced in the Assembly, its introduction was opposed 
by the Government of India. But in the Punjab, the local Council passed the Bill 
into law. But the Governor withheld assent. 

To question by Chaudhuri Zafarullah, Pandit Nanakchand said that he objected 
to imposing a disability on the depressed classes which would prevent them from 
acquiring land. There was no statutory prohibition, but there was the customary 
law which was enforceable by the law courts which prevented them from acquiring 
lands. He was opposed to that disability on its fundamental aspect. 

In the Punjab villages, the feudal system prevailed which was opposed to 
democracy. According to the feudal system prevailing in the Punjab villages, non- 
proprietors had to pay certain levies if they performed marriage or other ceremonies. 

Continuing, Pandit Nanakchand said : I am not opposed to adult franchise, 
but I would not recommend it for the legislatures immediately. I would recommend 
adult franchise in the elections to the local boards and municipalities in the first 
instance. I favour lowering of the franchise to a certain extent, but I have not 
worked out the details. I would give votes to literates. I would also advocate 
increased representation for the urban constituencies. In fact, I would make no 
distinction between the ruial and urban constituencies. 1 would suggest increased 
representation for the University, Commerce and Industries. I would suggest 
special representation for income-tax payers 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : Are not Muslims who form 44 per cent only of the voters 
in a minority against the Hindus and Sikhs combined ? 

Sir John Simon : The witness is entitled to point out that one must not merely 
take the total percentage, but must also look into the strength of the respective 
constituencies. 

Sir John Simon then took the Nehru Report and pointed out that according to 
the statistics and maps given in it, Muslims predominated in West Punjab, Hindus 
and Sikhs predominated in the East Punjab, and there was also a mixed zone. 

To Dr. Narang, who invited attention to a passage in the Nehru Report in 
explanation of the statistics, Sir John Simon said : “This is not the first time, I 
assure you, that I have looked into it.” 

Pandit Nanakchand then explained that he favoured the provision of special 
educational facilities to all backward communities whether Muslims, depressed 
classes, or any other communities, as he believed that education was the foundation 
of democracy. Pandit Nanakchand then said that his party in the Council consisted 
of ig members, of whom four were members of agricultural tribes. They were not 
present in the deputation and one or two of them had possibly not seen or approved 
of the memorandum before its submission to the Commission. 

To Mr. Roberts, Pandit Nanakchand said that he had not considered the 
question of the transfer of commerce to the Central Government, 

To Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Pandit Nanakchand said that although there was no 
communal representation in the district boards, the constituencies were so group¬ 
ed as to secure predominance of certain communities in ward. It amounted to a 
form of communal representation. 

To Sirdar Uberoi, Pandit Nanakchand said: We suggested transfer of Law 
and Order to the Central Government, because we think that it would secure 
immunity to these departments from communal influence, We had experience 
in the Punjab of attacks on judges of the High Court and on the constitution 
of the High Court on communal grounds, which were not calculated to ensure 
independence. It is our belief that if they were transferred to the Central 
Government they would be more free from communal attacks. 
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To Sir Z u III qua r Ali Khan Pandit Nanakchand said that he was opposed 
to reservation for any community in regard to the services. 

Si- Zulfiquar: Are you then against Indianisation ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: No, I do not want reservation for any community. 
1 would certainly employ British citizens who are domiciled Indian subjects if 
they are more fitted than other Indian nationals. lie also said that at a confe¬ 
rence of Hindus held in Lahore during the last visit of the Commission a resolution 
was passed that even the present reforms may be withdrawn if the communal 
principle was not abolished. It indicated the strength of the Hindu feeling on the 
question. Pandit Nanakchand also said that if as a result of the appointments on the 
basis of efficiency only, Muslims were appointed to too per cent of the posts he 
would not oppose it. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you not think that more than communal representation, 
the caste system is a greater impediment to national advance ? Is not the caste 
system an enemy of Hinduism ? Pandit Nanakchand: To the extent that 
caste is an impediment to national progress, we are seeking to abolish it. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Has not caste been the bane of India since the times 
of Asoka and Vikramadilya ? I>r. Narang: In the times of Asoka, caste was 
abolished. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: 1 want to put iny questions. I have only very little time. 

Sir John Simon: I do not want any complaint to be made. It is the conference 
as a wholethat has agreed to rationing of time, and it is not open to a member 
to complain after agreeing to the decision. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: 1 make no complaint Sir. 1 was only thinking loudly. 

Dr. Narang: 1 would like to make it dear, Sir, that 1 agreed to the time 
limit only because there was no help for it. 

Sir John Simon As practical men engaged in practical work, vve cannot but 
ration the time. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Will you agree that no objection was raised to the introduc¬ 
tion of communal representation in the Punjab ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: It was a blunder. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you know that communal representation was introduced 
in Bengal in 1909 with the consent of Mr. Gokhale, then Congress leader ? 

Pandit Nanakchand: He was wrong. 

Dr. Suhrawardy: Do you know that the Lucknow Pact conceded to Muslims 
separate electorates ? Pandit Nanakchand: It was a great blunder. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : I would invite your attention then to a greater blunder. Is i! 
not a fact that the late Sir Surendranath Bauuerjee introduced it in Bengal in the 
Calcutta Corporation against my opposition ? Is it not also a fact th at Deshbandhn 
Das conceded to Moslems separate electorates in his Bengal Pact ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : My reply is that it is not surprising that Hindus in theii 
anxiety to wrest power from the Government should imitate Government’s methods 
and seek to secure alliance of Muslims by promising them what the 
Government had promised. Pandit Nanakchand then explained that he referred 
to abolition of caste. He was only referring to civic and political disabilities 
imposed by caste. He was not referring to social and religious customs. 

Sir John Simon : For instance, you were not thinking of admitting 
depressed classes freely into temples. Pandit Nanakchand : No. 

To Sir Aurthur Frootn, Pandit Nanakchand said that the clause in the Ins¬ 
trument of Instruction to the Governors regarding non-differentiation of classes 
etc. was inadequate. 

Sir John Simon : Your point is that you want a clause in the constitutior 
so that any aggrieved party might be able to challenge any act of legislature 
in a court of law if he thought that any legislation was ultra vires ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : Yes. 

Sir John Simon : May I invite your attention to the statement in Rajs 
Narindranath’s memorandum that joint electorates cannot be forced on anj 
minority community against its will. It is not your party’s view ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No. 
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Sir John Simon : May I point out that your party's view is not consistent with 
the Nehru Report recommendations on the communal question ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : in our opinion the recommendations of the Nehru Report 
contain a compromise in order to please Moslems. We are opposed to any com¬ 
promise as we do not think it would be in the interests of a democratic Government. 

Professor Gulshan Rai explained that if Law and Order were transferred to 
the Central Government, the Deputy Commissioner might be deprived of his 
revenue functions and might act under the supervision of the Governor in his capacity 
as agent of the Central Government. 

Sir John Simon : Will it ensure prompt help of the police on occasions 
when they might be required in connection with transferred subjects. 

Prof. Gulshan Rai : I think so. 

To Sir John Simon Pandit Nanakchand explained that lie complained that 
certain class of Hindus described as non-martial class were excluded from 
the Army. His complaint was not that all Hindus were excluded. The Khatris, 
who furnished generals to Ranjit Singh’s army were treated as non-martial classes. 

Dr. Gour : Why are you against political advance in case there is no abolition of 
the communal principle ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : Because it would lead to more bitterness to give reforms 
while retaining the communal principle. 

Sir John Simon then asked : Have you considered in what manner the chief objec¬ 
tion to the joint electorates can be met ? The chief objection is that it will not secure 
the return of truly representative Muslims. In Poona, it was suggested to us that 
wholly communal electorate may be asked to choose a panel of representatives from 
whom the electorates might make their choice. I have formed no views in regard to 
the merits of the suggestion. Have you thought about it ? 

Pandit Nanakchand : No, I cannot express any off-hand opinion. 

One member of the delegation here remarked that it appeared to be a good 
suggestion. 

Sir John Simon : 1 will not be in a hurry to approve it. Mr. Nanakchand has 
exercised discretion wisely, in not giving an off-hand answer. 

Prof. Gulshan Rai then put forward his view that no amount of communal 
representation would solve the question and recommended the solution which had 
found favour with Lord Delamere. 

Sir John Simon said he was thankful for the suggestion. This concluded the 
examination of the Hindu deputation, and the conference fose for lunch. 

The Muslim Deputation's Evidence. 

On the Conference reassembling after lunch, the Muslim deputation led by Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, app ared in support of the memoradum submitted by the Shaft 
section of the All.-lndia Muslim League. The deputation comprised nearly twenty 
members, chief amongst whom were Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 
others. 

To Sir John Simon, Sir M. Shaft said, the views of the deputation were enu¬ 
merated in the memorandum submitted to the “Conference.” He was prepared to 
answer questions in elucidation of the memorandum. 

To Cliaudhuri Zafarullah, Sir M. Shaft said : Communal representation was 
introduced sitnultaneosly with the introduction of elections in regard to legislatures 
The Minto-Morley Reforms were put in force in January, 1910, and from that time 
communal representation has been in force. I played my humble part in connection 
with these reforms. I was one of the six Mahomcdans who were invited to confer 
with the suh-committee of the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Communal 
representation was introduced with the concurrence of Mr.jGopalakrishna Gokhale, 
who was the leader of the Congress. 

Sir Mahomed continued : 1, as the General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial 
Moslem League had a good deal to do with all elections which took place under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. In the Punjab we had joint electorates. In every election 
it used to happen that at the initial stage several Hindu and Muslim candidates 
stood, but at the final stage the struggle was always between one Hindu and one 
Muslim candidate. 
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Sir M. Shaft added : The Hindus did not oppose communal representation 
when it was introduced under the Minto-Morley Reforms or later even. In 1916 
when the Congress and the Muslim League were the only two important political 
bodies, there was an agreement arrived at in Lucknow in 1916 conceding Muslims 
separate electorates. It gave the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab separate 
electorates ; and in the Montford Reforms, though the Government of India 
recommended fifty percent of the seats for Muslims, the Joint Committee of Parlia¬ 
ment gave the Muslims of Bengal only 40 percent, which is what the Lucknow 
Agreement recommended. 

Chaudhnri Zafarullah : When did the opposition to separate electorates 
commenced ? 

Sir Shaft : In 1922 there was no opposition to separate electorates right 
till the end of 1922 December. On the contrary, in the United Provinces dur- 
ring the period of his office my friend, Mr. Chintamtni, Minister extended the 
principle of separate electorates in regard to local boards and municipalities 
with the concurrence of the Hindu majority in that council. It was in December 
1922, that the first session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held in 
Gaya under the presidency of Pandit Malaviya. At the Gaya session only, 
Shuddhi and Sangathan were preached. In August 1923, there was a special 
session of Hindu Mahashabha at Benares. There also Suddhi and Sangathan 
were preached. It was for the first time in the session of the Hindu Maha¬ 
shabha held at Belgaum in December 1924, that a voice was raised against 
separate electorates ? 

Sir John Simon : Is it in 1922 01 1924 that opposition vvas first 
voiced against separate electorates ? 

Sir M. Shaft In December 1924. But 1 divide the period into two parts. 
One is the period which begins from December 1922. It is our considered 
opinion that Shuddhi and Sangathan and the demine! for abolition of separate 
electorates are all parts and parcel of one an 1 the same movement. If I am 
not mistaken the opposition to separate electorates really began with the 
return from England early in 1924 of Lai la La j pat Rai and the publication of 
Lord Olivier's letter in the London “ Times" against communal electorates. 

Chaudhnri Zafarullah : Will joint electorates lead to communal harmony ? 

Sir M. Shaft : No, not at all. In our view joint electorates are bound to 
lead to frequent recurrence of friction between the two communities. As true 
Nationalists, we are opposed to joint electorates. 

Continuing, Sir M. Shaft said: In the separate electorates a Hindu stands 
against a Hindu and a Muslim against a Muslim. Whatever bitterness may 
be caused will not last. In joint electorates, it will actually be reduced into 
a struggle between the two communities’ candidates. Instead of promoting com¬ 
munal harmony joint electorates are calculated to lead to friction and increas¬ 
ing communal bitterness. In our view joint electorates are detrimental to the 
cause of nationalism in the highest degree. 

Further questioned Sir M. Shaft said : In joint electorates with reservation 
Hindus will try to secure election of a dummy Muslim candidate with the 
support of Hindu voters. Muslims will make similar efforts. Tnese attempts 
may or may not entirely succeed. But, I am certain that the result of joint 
electorates will be the composition of legislatures in a manner which will 
make the legislatures a laughing stock in the country. Sir M. Shaft then 
said : Mr. Chintamani, a Hindu leader, has home testimony in his evidence 
before the Reforms Inquiry Committee of which l was a member that separate 
electorates, instead of creating communal tension, fostered better relation and 
mutual goodwill and co-operation. It is on that account that he extended 
separate electorates during his term of office. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah ; It is contended that communal representation is 
responsible for communal tension. 

Sir M. Shaft : How can it be? Shttddi an l Sangathan and Tanzim and 
Tabligh are responsible for communal tension. 

Sir M. Shaft then explained that tinder the Morley-Minto Reforms, out of 
six elections to the Punjab Council only in one election was a Muslim re- 
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turned by the University. Sir Fazli Hussain was the successful candidate, but 
even then he was returned because Sir M. Shaft, as Sir Fazli Hussain’s coun¬ 
sel, took objection successfully to the nomination of a Hindu candidate, Raja 
Harnam Singh, on the ground that he was not a British Indian subject. In 
the Punjab University, graduates elected two members to the Senate, but 
since Lord Curzon’s Act not one Muslim had been returned. 

Sir John Simon: I am a graduate of the Oxford University. In how many 
election do you think a liberal has been returned ? (Laughter) 

Sir M. Shaft : But may I point out that in England all are Christians and 
there is only political difference, and not communal difference. 

Sir John Simon: As a graduate of the Oxford University I would ... .. 

Sir M. Shaft (interrupting) : May I also point out that all are Englishmen 
springing from the same stock ? (More laughter) 

Sir M. Shaft then said that Muslim representation in the municipalities and 
local boards was not proportionate to their population strength. 

Sir M. Shaft then explained the genesis of the Land Alienation Act of 
the Punjab. He said that in Rawalpindi it was during the period of one 
settlement that large areas of land had passed from the ownership of agricul¬ 
tural tribes into the hands of money-lenders. In consequence grave political 
danger arose. The Commissioner of Rawalpindi urged on the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of a measure like Land Alienation Act. It protected 
agricultural tribes whether Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs. 

Sir John Simon : I have studied the legislation carefully, and I can ap¬ 
pear for an examination on the subject. 

Sir M. Shaft : I know Sir John, how carefully you study questions. 

Sir John Simon : We are not going into the merits of that legislation. 
Its only relevance is as an illustration of a certain class of discriminatory 
legislation. It has been said that there should be provision in the constitu¬ 
tion to make such la s ultra vires. What is your view? 

Sir M. Shaft : 1 am opposed to any such provision. 

To Raja Narindranath, Sir M. Shaft said that he included in the term “De¬ 
pressed classes,” all pre-Aryan aborigines who numbered sixty millions. He 
did not object to the inclusion under that terms all pre-Aryan aborigines, what¬ 
ever their present creed. 

Raja Narindranath : Is it on the ground that Muslims were in a 
minority that the Muslim deputation led by the Aga Khan in 1908 
urged on Lord Morley separate electorates ? 

Sir M. Shaft : That may be one of the reasons. Whatever be the 
reasons, I want separate electorates for two fundamental reasons. The first 
is that joint electorates will lead to friction in the conditions existing in India 
and is detrimental to the cause of nationalism, and the second reason is that it is 
only through separate electorates that truly representative legislatures can be 
secured. 

Raja Narindranath : Can you cite one case in which in any country separate 
electorates have been retained at the instance of the majority community while the 
minority community does not want it ? 

Sir M. Shaft : I have not studied all constitutions. 

Raja Narindranath : It is only in the case of a few countries that separate elec¬ 
torates are retained ? 

Sir M- Shaft : It may be, but I know of no country in which the parliamentary 
form of Government has been introduced as in India and conditions are so intricate 
and complex as one finds them in India. We must decide upon the form of re¬ 
presentation which is suited to the actual conditions prevailing in the country. 

Raja Narindranath : Will you give the other minority communities the same 
weightage which you want for the Muslim minorities ? Sir M. Shaft : Yes. 

Raja Narindranath : In the United Provinces Muslims are only 14 per cent and 
enjoy thirty per cent representation in the provincial legislature, and 33 1/3 in the 
central legislature. Will you give the Sikhs who are 14 per cent the same weight- 
age in the Punjab ? 

Sir M. Shaft : The distinction which is sought to be drawn between the Hindu 
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and Sikh is artificial. One might as well draw a distinction between a Shia and a 
Sunni amongst the Muslims. But as long a weightage is given to Sikhs out of 
45 per cent, after providing 55 per cent to Muslims, I have no objection. A 
distinction is sought to be drawn between Sikhs and Hindus for political reasons, 
just to deprive Muslims of their small majority. 

Raja Narindranath : Will vou give weightage to minority communities in the 
services also ? Sir M. Slwfi : I will give my personal view, as the League has not 
expressed its view. I would only give representation to communities according to 
the population strength in the service. 

Raja Narindranath : In the U nited Provinces Muslims have 47 per cent re¬ 
presentation in the services. Would you stop recruitment to the services of 
Muslims until other communities secure their percentage of representation ? 

Sir M. Shall : No. In the United Provinces, Muslims are more largely represented 
in the services, because they are educationally advanced. Percentage on the 
population basis is the minimum and not maximum. 

Raja Narindranath : In the United Provinces and the Central Provinces both 
Hindus and Muslims are equally situated in regard to educational standing, etc. 
Will you put obstacles in the way of Muslims if they are over-represented in the 
Punjab ? Sir M. Shaft : I will put no obstacles. In the Punjab, qualified Muslims are to 
be found for the highest post in the Government. I would lay down the minimum 
standard of efficiency, and if that qualification is obtained then I will give represen¬ 
tation to communities which are not represented. 

To a further question, Sir M Shall said that he was responsible for the policy of the 
(•overnment of India, which laid down that in recruitment to the higher services 
two-third of the vacancies might be filled on merits, and one-third might be filled so 
as to give representation to unrepresented communities, and that he agreed with 
that policy. 

Sir John Simon : Sir Mahomed, may I ask you to clear up one point? Under 
the Minto-Morley system, there was no communal electorate in the Punjab. It 
would not be therefore correct to say that with the Minto-Morley Reforms a wholly 
ommunal systsm was introduced ? Sir M. Shaft : No. My point was that it was under 
Minto-Morley system that election to the legislatures was introduced and that with 
■hat communal representation was introduced. 

Sir John Simon : I quite agree. In the Punjab under the Morley Minto system 
iot one member was returned by a communal electorate ? Sir M. Shaft : Yes. 

Sir John Simon : May it not be said to be because it was intended to be ap- 
lieil only to the minority community, and Muslims were in a majority in Punjab ? 

Sir M. Shaft : I do not know what cau be said to be the real explanation, I was 
« ii (! of the deputation of 1906 which waited on Lord Minto and we then put our case. 

; have got the reference. 

Continuing Sir John Simon said : I11 Bombay four additional seats were reserved 
1 Moslems to be returned by the Moslems of the whole province. It was in addi- 
u to the right of Muslims to contest seats in joint electorates and to exercise their 

1 ' CS. 

I >r. Suhrawardy ; In Bengal we had five seats reserved like that, 
sir M. Shaft reiterated his view-point that with the introduction of election to 
n.latures communal representation was introduced in some parts of India 
aalianeously. 

Ue.plying to Dr. Narang, Sir Mahomed Shaft said : My friend asks me about 
existence of the. two Muslim Leagues. He knows only too well that the League 
1 only the question of boycott of the Commission. As long as the Commission’s 
i/ins are not concluded the split may continue, but as soon as the Commission’s 
.mrs are over the League will be united again. We have no other material 
to nee. 

it M. Shaft said that Ahmediyyas also were represented in the deputation. 
,u jmg Sir M. Shaft said that the ideal of constitutional advance which the League 
‘ before itself was Dominion Status. Sir M. Shaft then stated his view that India 
ti l be entitled to adequate representation in the League of Nations. 

'•r. Narang: Will the two communities be able to live peacefully under pro- 
"I autonomy and separate electorates ? Sir M. Shaft : Yes. 
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Dr. Narang then suggested that the Hindu Sabha was only a social body and 
Suddhi and Sangathan were planks in the social programme. 

Sir M. Shafi : The Hindu Sabha is a socio-political religious body. I can 
supply the proceedings of the Sabha in support of the view. 

Sir John Simon said he would be glad to leceive a copy of the proceedings. 

Sir M. Shafi advocated adult franchise for provincial legislatures, but not for 
the Assembly at present. 

Continuing Sir M. Shafi said : I do not think communal representation will 
retard political advance. On the contrary it will secure fulfilment of the principle 
of all democratic Governments that the Legislature should be truly representative. 
Sir M. Shafi then said that Muslims were the predecessors of the British Rulers in 
India, and not the Sikhs as Dr. Narang contended was the case in the Punjab. 

To Sirdar Ujjal Singh, Sir M. Shafi said that the Lucknow Pact was a political 
bargain between the two organisations. He refused to speculate on the possibilities 
of a bargain based on joint electorates. 

To Sir John Simon Sir M. Shafi said that Muslims were of the opinion that 
under the existing conditions communal electorates were essential to secure real 
representation. But tit might be dispensed with when the time came when the 
whole nation was welded together. 

Sir M. Shafi then reiterated that good relations between the communities could 
be mentioned only with the retention of separate electorates. 

To Sirdar Ujjal Singh Sir M. Shafi maintained that the Sikhs were essentially 
part of Hindus. To Raja Narindranath Sir M. Shafi said that he was prepared 
to give separate representation to Indian Christians and the Depressed Classes. 

The Hon. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : Out of 26 district boards with joint electorates 
in how many do Muslims possess more seats than their population strength ? 

Sir M. Shafi : In a few they have more seats but in the majority their representa¬ 
tion is less than their population. 

The Honble Raja Nawab Ali Khan then gave the figures of the excess representa¬ 
tion of Muslims in Dera Ismail Khan, Mianwali, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar, 
Jullunder, Ferozepur, Lahore, Amritsar, etc. 

Sir M. Shafi challenged the accuracy of the figures. 

Dr. Narang later pointed out that these figures were taken from the Government 

note. 

The Hon. Raja Nawab Ali Khan ; Is it your view that the Muslims in the 
Punjab and Bengal should get representation according to population strength and 
in other provinces the proportion of the Lucknow Pact might be retained ? 

Sir M. Shafi ; I will agree to give the Hindu Minorities the same weightage 
which they are prepared to give to Muslim minorities. 

Dr Gour : Were you a party to the Delhi Muslim proposal ? 

Sir M. Shafi : I did not agree to them, as they were finally decided. 

Dr. Gour : Mr. Jinnah and you agreed to joint electorates ? 

Sir M. Shafi said that what transpired at the Delhi meeting in the first instance 
was confidential. What happened therein was contained in a leaflet. 

Sir M. Shafi gave a copy of the printed leaflet to Dr. Gour. 

Sir M. Shafi said the Delhi meeting was not representative. 

To Dr. Gour Sir M. Shafi maintained that separate electorates were necessary 
to safeguard Muslim interests and to secure a truly representative Government. 

To Dr. Gour, who mentioned that the scheme of panel of Muslim candidates from 
whom representatives might be selected by joint electorates, Sir M. Shafi said 
that he had not considered the proposal and could give no opnion. 

Replying to Sirdar Uberoi Sir M. Shafi maintained that Sikhs and Hindus were 
indistinguishable. 

Sirdar Uberoi : Was any Sikh elected to the Punjab Council before they were 
given separate electorate ? Sir M. Shafi : I think one was elected. 

Sirdar Uberoi ; One for the whole province ? 

Replying to Dr. Suhrawardy, Sir M. Shafi said that under the Lucknow Pad 
Muslims in the Punjab were not getting their due share of representation. He did 
not object to more representation to Sikhs as long as it came out of the 45 per ceni 
allotted to Non-Muslims and the 55 per cent representation for Muslims was left un- 
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touched. Continuing Sir M. Shall said that it was true that Muslims although in 
majority in the Punjab were heavily indebted, and that their majority in the pro¬ 
vince was illusory. In the big riots which took place at Lahore and Rawalpindi, 
the Sikhs sided with the Hindus. 

Sir M. Shaft repeated that he would give separate representation to Christians 
and Depressed Classes. The Frontier Province would be enjoying Reforms even 
now if it had been a separate province. 

To Sir John Simon, Sir M. Shaft said that he shared the view expressed in the 
Montford Report that Muslims regarded separate electorate as a settled fact. It was 
only under separate electorates that (heir interests would be adequately safeguarded. 
He reiterated again that it was introduced with the concurrence of Gokhale, and 
until 1924 December no voice was raised against it. 

Dr. Narang pointed out that in April 1923 opposition was raised to separate 
electorate. 

Replying to Lord Burnham and Lord Strathcona, Sir M. Shaft said that Dyarchy 
had worked in the Punjab smoothly but he wanted advance all along the line both 
in the Provincial and Central Governments. Considering the pros and cons he was 
of the opinion that dyarchy should not be extended. 

In conclusion, Sir M. Shaft said that if communal electorates were abolished it was 
their considered opinion that not only should there he no advance, but the Reforms 
should even be withdrawn. Muslims wanted Dominion Status only, if their rights 
were safeguarded. Muslims also wanted that freedom of religious worship and 
practice should be secured to all communities. 

This concluded the evidence of Sir M. Shaft ami (he “Conference” rose for the day. 

LAHORE--6th. NOVEMBER W'JS 

The Simon Joint Free ‘‘Conference” met half an hour earlier to dispose of to-day’s 
witnesses in good time. A deputation of the Punjab Zantindars’ Association, headed 
by Major D.Vanrenen, placed before the “Conference” the case of Zamindars in the 
Punjab. 

At the outset Sir John asked Major Vanrenen whether he would prefer to be 
questioned or whether he would make a statement. 

Major Vanrenen prefetred to make a statement in the course of which he said 
that money-lenders were responsible, to a large extent, for the economic backward¬ 
ness of the zamindars. He complained that judges did not properly administer the 
law with the result that cases were decided to the detriment of the agriculturists. 

Sir John objected to the remark and said that he could not permit reflections of 
that character on the judiciary. 

To Sir |ohn, Majot Vanrenen said that his association recommended the abolition 
of the official bloc in the Council and the widening of rural constituencies. 

Q : Do you think the depressed classes should be represented by election ? 

A : They should form constituencies of their own. 

Q : You say that the system of competitive examination is not suitable for India. 
What method your association would recommend for filling the public services ? 

A : By qualifying examinations. 

Capt. Sikandar Hayat Khan pointed out that if the recommendations of the Za¬ 
mindars’ Association were carried out, the rural population would get 89 percent 
representation on the 1 ouncil and the urban population 11 percent. 

Witness said that he would change the. dt finition of the ‘urban population.” He 
would call all towns with more than 5,000 population as urban areas. 

Chaudhuri Sultan Ahmed, member of the deputation, replying to Capt. Sikan¬ 
dar Hayat’s tjuestion, said that there was no restriction on non-agricukural classes 
buying land jn the colony areas. 

Examined by Chaudhuri Chhotti Ram, Major Vanrenen said he was for the 
principle of ‘joint responsibility’of Ministers. He did not feel any necessity of re¬ 
taining representation in the Council of special interests like the Punjab University. 

Q : Would you retain the present classification of constituencies into rural and 
urban ? A : These must remain separate, 
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Q : Would you like income-tax to be made a provincial subject ? 

A : Certainly. 

Q : Would you apply the same principle to assessment of land revenue as is app¬ 
lied in the case of income-tax ? A : Yes, but gradually. 

To Raja Narindranath, the witness said that one of the main principles of their 
association was to uphold the Land Alienation Act. They had very few non-agricul¬ 
turists on their association. 

Raja Narindranath : You agree that the Land Alienation Act is based entirely 
on a caste test ? In a province which consists of peasant proprietors, don’t you think 
the bureaucratic system is better than a democratic system ? 

Witness was indistinct, hut was heard to say that officials were not impartial. 

Raja Narindranath : This is the first time I have heard an indictment against 
the impartiality of officials. What is the population of the agricultural tribes in the 
Punjab ? Witness : I do n >t know. 

Q : Will you take it from me, it is little more than half the population. 

Witness : No, I will take it from the book: (Laughter). 

Q : If the official bloc is removed, your representation which is already 75 per 
cent, will proportionately increase and become preponderant ? 

A : I think the agriculturists all over the world are sensible. 

Raja Narindranath : You say, your association consists of all communities and 
has no communal feelings. Yet, your association is not able to decide the question 
of representation of minorities, and opinion, you say, is divergent on the point ? 

Witness : That is my personal opinion. 

Raja Narindranath further pointed out that there were middle classes among the 
rural agricultural classes, and among the urban agricultural classes communal feeling 
was predominant as also in the Punjab Council, 

Sir John Simon remarked it was agreed that there was a good deal of communal 
feeling in the country. Was that the point the R ija wished to make ? 

The Raja replied that he wished to show that there were many lines of divisions in 
the Punjab, more than in any other province, and yet the witness wanted to advance 
forward. 

Sir John Simon : One cannot use cross-examination for persuading witnesses. 

Major Vanrenen further told the Raja that he wished 1 he services were manned 
by agriculturists to the extent of 80 per cent, it being their population strength. 

Dr. Narang : Are you a member of an agricultural tribe ? 

Witness : Not of the scheduled tribes. 

Q : Would you not extend the same privilege that applies to you to those who 
are agriculturists by profession ? Witness : That will give them a chance to overcome 
the Land Alienation Act while we stand for this Act. 

Dr. Narang : You want to restrict this privilege to men like yourself and not 
extend it to Punjabis ? Major Venrenon did not reply. 

Further examined by Dr. Narang, the witness said the association contained big 
landlords and tillers of the soil. The latter formed a very large proportion. He 
would agree to a graduated system of land revenue. 

Q : You say you want separate electorates for Zemindars as such. Is it consistent 
with the interests of various communities holding different religions to have jointly 
a separate electorate as zemindars ? Witness : Yes, it is. 

Dr. Narang further mentioned that the zemindars at present had 50 out of the 
70 elected setas showed that their influence was more potent than the influence of 
money-lenders. Witness : In general constituencies, yes. 

Mr. Qwen Roberts pointed out that the Country League to whose memorandum 
the witness was a signatory had opposed widening of the franchise, while the 
Zamindars’ Association, Punjab, had urged extension. Was it that in this matter, 
the Punjab Zamindars dissociated themselves from the Country League’s proposition 
which applied to the whole of India ? Witness : That is so. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Zamindars are people who easily fall a prey into the hands 
of money-lenders and you want the usury law to be extended to them as a class f 

Witness : That is so. 

Q : When these people come into the legislatures, how will they manage other 
people’s affairs when they cannot manage their own ? 
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Witness : All are not ignorant and illiterate. 

Sir H. S. Gour ; Yet you don’t believe in freedom of contract ? 

Sir John Simon : Even in England the Money Lenders' bill is an undoubted 
interference with free contract. 

Witness : Zemindars require some protection in financial matters. 

Sir H S. Gour : Would not you let the zemindar have unfettered choice of 
selecting the best man for the legislature ? 

Witness : Zemindars are forced to make a selection. 

Sir H. S. Gour: Then they are devoid of judgment. Witness : They are subject 
to influences both of money lenders and offiicials. 

Sir H. S. Gour wanted the witness to define what was meant by 
‘•stake in the country” but did not press as the witness did not answer. 

Sir John Simon said that the view of the witness was that agriculturists being 
80 per cent should have preponderance of authority. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Do you recognise that the central and provincial legis¬ 
latures should have the best brains ? The witness : No ; we want men of average 
intelligence. 


Sikh Deputation’i Evidence 

The Sikh deputation was headed by Sir Sundar Singh Majithia and inclu¬ 
ded Professor Jodh Singh, Sirdar Man Singh, Lieut. S. Raghbir Singh, Sirdar 
Mohan Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh and Capt. Lakhan Singh. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh conducted the main examination. He observed : Yes¬ 
terday it was stated that the Sikhs were not a distinct community and were 
part and parcel of the Hindus. Is that true ? 

Sir Sundar Singh replied : Whatever the rival community might say, facts 
are facts namely, that throughout the Sikhs have been a distinct community. Their 
interests are not identical in religious or social matters with the 

interests of any other community and m the Punjab Council they, for 

instance, voted with Muslim members on the Money-lenders Bill and on a 
number of other matters. I myself was returned to the pr -Reform Council by 
Muslim help, the understanding being that there should be one Sikh. 

Sir John Simon said that facts regarding the Sikhs were recorded dearly in the 
Montford Report, and they need not hold a historical discussion on the facts 
recorded in the Montford report. 

Sir Sundar Singh : Even the Nehru Report has considered us a distinct com¬ 
munity. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : Can the party system be developed on communal electorat¬ 
es ? Witness : Parties in the Council have been on communal lines and so long 
as separate electorates exist the party system is not possible. 

Further examined, he said if separate electorates remained, he would not extend 
them to local bodies where he would experiment with joint electorates He did not 
see how the Chief Minister could select his ministry if the council was formed on a 
communal basis and all communities were to be represented on the Cabinet. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh asked the opinion of the witness on the claim of the minority 
to have representation on a population basis. 

Witness : The majority want practically to have the statutory right to govern 
the country. The Sikhs were the rulers of the Punjab before the British and did 
not give up the Punjab without struggle. Do you expect we shall let ourselves be 
subordinated to any community's rule ? 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah : You would like to rule ? 

Witness : We want the rule of all communities jointly. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : You will call the rule of one community as communal raj 
and not Swaraj. Witness : It will be a curious S\v traj. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh's further question regarding the position of Sikhs was answered 
by Professor Jodh Singh who said that the Muslim Minister had in the teeth of Sikh 
opposition passed the Gurdwara Bill with the help of Muslim votes and another 
instance was that the Sikhs as voters in the local bodies were larger in proportion 
to their population, and yet the Muslim Minister sent round a circular asking cons 
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tkuencies to be so arranged as to neutralize the effect of this voting adva- 
tage and secure a majority for Muslims. These were glaring instances. 

Explaining to the President the position of his community in regard to 
communal representation Sirdar Jodh Singh said if the principle of communal 
representation was entirely removed from the constitutional structure of British 
India, then the Sikh community was prepared to abandon separate electorates 
for Sikhs in the Punjab. 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia recommended for his community, in case of reten¬ 
tion of the communal principle, thirty per cent representation in the council 
and local bodies and thirty per cent representation for Hindus and forty 
per cent for Muslims. “My reasons for recommending this”, he said 
“are first of all we are only in the Punjab, and as such we have 
everything, our hearths and homes in the Punjab and in this place we should not 
be placed in any detrimental position. We have not the satisfaction of being in a 
majority in other provinces. We are a military community and have fought battles 
for the Empire and have sacrificed for the upkeep of the Government. Our com¬ 
munity’s strength in the past has been nearly one-sixth of the whole population. 
We pay in the Punjab something like 40 per cent of the canal and land revenues." 

Proceeding, Sir Sunder Singh said representation in excess of the population 
strength was not unknown in India. In Bihar and Orissa, although the Muslim 
population was 10 per cent of the whole population they had 20.4 per cent represent¬ 
ation. Witness did not wish the provinces to be constituted as indepen lent sovereign 
States. As an ex-Member of the Governor’s Executive Council he stated dyarchy 
had worked fairly satisfactorily in the Punjab. 

Chaudhuri Zafarullah asked the witness what he would do in those provinces where 
there were only two communities, one in a majority and the other in a minority. 

The witness replied that in those cases the majority would remain a majority, 
but the minority community would have a majority in another province, and thus’ 
there would be balance of power. 

Q : You say franchise should continue on the same basis as at present. Is it 
due to the fact that the voting power of the Sikhs will be lowered if the franchise is 
extended? A : No : The widening of the franchise will lead to difficulties in elections. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh said their experience Gnrdwara legislation had shown that 
universalisation of the franchise would not increase the percentage of voters. In- 
ciease would come about when the standard of education was increased. 

Proceeding Sirdar Jodh Singh said they wished to have a system of proportional 
representation on the single transferable vote in local bodies. There should be a 
second chamber in the provinces. A minimum efficiency qualification should be 
fixed, and the Provincial Public Services Commission should see that proportionate 
representation was maintained in the services. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang asked whether bloodshed would result on the 
introduction of joint electorates. 

Sir Sunder Singh : No. Have a trial in local bodies and if the system 
succeeds there, try it in other spheres. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh, replying to another question, said at present Muslims 
had an effective majority in the council. The Hindus were divided into 
three groups. , 

The Chairman at this stage said it was depressing for those who wished 
to study Indian politics to find that among Indians much interset was taken in 
communal disputes. 

Dr. Narang said his object in discussing the communal questions was 
to expose them and to show how ridiculous and disastrous in character 
rommunalism was. 

Dr. Suhrawardy drew attention to the deputationists that Sikhs had joined 
the Muslims in the Council on various occasions, and that their complaint of the 
standing tyranny of the Muslim majority. He asked : Is it not a fact that with 
the help of the official bloc you were defeated ? Sirdar Jodh Singh : I doubt. 

Later Sirdar Jodh Singh said if the Sikhs succeeded in getting special repre¬ 
sentation, they would not mind if Muslims got special representation in the other 
provinces were they were in a minority. 
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Dr. Gour (to Sir Sunder Singh) : Do you think since the introduction of com¬ 
munal representation communal tension has grown ? A It has grown. 

Witness asked the Chairman whether the question was put to him in his capacity 
as ex-Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in which case he would not 
express any opinion.—The Chairman said it was put to the witness in his capacity 
as a gentleman who studied politics. 

Dr. Gour : How far in your opinion the introduction of separate electorates has 
contributed to the growing tension between the various communities f 

A : They have accentuated the tension. 

Q : Is the growth of communal representation in the services conducive to the 
growth of inefficiency in the services ? Witness: Yes, 

Proceeding, the witness replied that if the communal principle was altogether 
removed from every sphere of administration in India, the Sikhs were prepared not 
to urge representation in the service, but would stand on their own legs. 

Replying to Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan's question, the witness said that serious communal 
riots within the last seven or eight years had been caused on account of 
communalism. 

After lunch, Sir John Simon said difficulties in the Punjab connected with com¬ 
munalism were increased by the existence of die important Sikh community. He 
said figures showed that Sikhs were n percent of the population, 24 per cent of 
the voters and wanted 30 per cent seats in the Council. The Mahomedans 
were 55 per cent of the population and 43 per cent of the voters and the 
Sikhs would give them 40 per cent of the seats. The Hindus were 33 per cent of 
the population, 32 per cent of the voters, and the Sikhs would allot them 30 per cent 
of the seats. Thus, while the Hindus practically got what they were entitled to 
both on population and voting strength, the Sikhs would benefit at the expense of 
the Muslim community. 

Sir Sundar Singh said he had reduced the Hindus’ seats also by 3 per cent, 
but as they happened to be a minority, the Sikhs had to get seats from the majority. 

Sir John Simon : I am only making an elementary mathematical observation. 

Witness : The Sikh problem is confined to the Punjab only and owing to our 
special position, we want special consideration. 

Sir John Simon : I appreciate the special importance of the Sikh community, but 
according to your proposal, if you add the Hindu and Sikh seats, they will have 
more seats than the Mahomedans. 

Witness informed Sir John Simon that one of the main reasons why the Sikhs, 
though they were only u per cent of the population, had among them 34 per cent 
of the voters, was that in the rural districts Sikhs were occupiers of more land than 
members of any other community. 

Sir John Simon said the witness had complained that the constituencies for district 
boards had been arranged by the Muslim Minister to their detriment but membership 
of boards showed that there were 186 Sikh members against | the 141 seats. They 
would be entitled (o get according to the formula, which showed that the Sikhs 
had been able to hold their own and won these seats probably at the expense of the 
Hindus.—Witness replied that Sikhs were strong in the central districts. Hindus had 
not large landed interests like Sikhs. 

Sir John Simon said the witness had told Sir H. S. Gour that communal repre¬ 
sentation had contributed to the communal riots. He did not wish to pursue the 
matter as the communal argument could not occupy the whole of political and public 
interest ; but he wished to ask certain questions. 

Q : Do you think riots were due to the reason given by you to Sir H. S. Gour, or 
do you think the position was that in previous times when the prospect of more rapid 
advance to self-government seemed very distant, the different communities were less 
realous to try and get full political representation ? Do you think that, now that in 
recent years the prospect lias 1 opened out of constitutional and responsible advance, 
the different communities are becoming increasingly eager, so to say, to improve their 
position before the later stages are reached ; or is there nothing in that ? 

Witness : It may be so, because previously the Government was carried on by 
officials. 

Sir John Simon •• The opportunity for influencing political action now is more ? 
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Witness : Abo for getting representation in the services. 

Sir John Simon : You mean that through adequate representation in the legisla¬ 
ture you are able to put pressure to secure adequate representation in the services 
and so the wheel goes round and round ? Witness : We cannot drive away from our 
mind that we were rulers before the British, and cannot be relegated to the position 
of dependence on a majority community. 

Sir John Simon further pointed out that it was striking that yesterday morning 
the Hindu deputation was opposed to constitutional advance if communal represen¬ 
tation was not abolished all over India, and Sir Mahomed Shaft in the afternoon 
powerfully and emphatically demanded that joint electorate be not substituted for 
separate electorates, while the Sikh deputation was opposed to radical advance 
without the removal of the circumscribing adverse conditions. What were these 
conditions ? Sir John Simon continued ; Don’t you think every community in this 
province must realise and do its utmost (1 make this suggestion with the greatest 
humility) to cultivate the spirit of give and take ?—Witness : That is what we want, 
but it must not be to deprive the Sikhs of their legitimate rights. 

Examined by Lord Burnham, the witness said that the Sikh deputation arrived 
late in England and the Selbourne Committee regretted that they could not reopen 
the matter at that stage. 

Q : You mean to go again to England ? 

A : Certainly, we must press our claim before the Parliamentary Committee. 

Major Attlee was Informed by the witness that they wanted Governors to be app¬ 
ointed to all provinces from England, and later on from this country itself. 

Major Attlee said he could not understand how they reconcile their plan of 
representative Government with the suggestion that Ministers be selected not from 
the party having the largest following, but from opposition quarters as well. How 
then could joint responsibility be ensured ? 

Professor Jodh Singh replied that they had advocated the abolition of separate 
electorates throughout the country. But if this was not done, then the Council should 
be elected on communal basis. How could men be selected to form a Ministry and 
represent the interests of all communities when they were elected by one community 
and not as the representative of the general body of citizens ? They must have mem¬ 
bers from various communities, and ask them to work as Ministers in a spirit of 
compromise. 

Major Attlee remarked that he only wanted to emphasise the question of Parlia¬ 
mentary machinery. 

Witness told Lord Strathcona that they did not favour the handing over of Law 
and Order to the provinces. 

After the deputation withdrew, Sir John Simon observed that he forgot to men¬ 
tion that according to revenue figures, 50 per cent of the land revenue in the Punjab 
was paid by Muslims, 23 per cent by Hindus and 26 per cent by the Sikhs. 

National Unionist Party*' Evidence. 

Rai Sahib Chotturam, member of the Punjab Committee, went into the witness 
box to lead the deputation from the National Unionist Party of the Punjab Council, 
otherwise known as the “Ministerial Party.” 

Examined by Sir John Simon, he said the party was open to all castes and creeds, 
so long as their programme was accepted. It had 5 Hindus and one Sikh member. 
Though Muslims were in a majority, there was nothing to prevent Non-Muslims 
being in a majority. Its policy was to advance the interest ot the backward areas. 
He told Sir John Simon that no one could .be a member of their party and at the same 
time a member of another party in the Council. 

Explaining their chief demands one by one, Chaudhuri Chotturam said that they 
wanted provincial autonomy. Residuary powers should rest with the Provincia' 
Government and the official bloc at least as a voting factor should be removed. 

Sir John Simon remarked that a great many people seemed to attach enormous 
importance to residuary powers ; while on the other hand the point to settle at this 
stage was one of the principle of the constitution. 

Witness replied that if residuary powers were to be given these should be left 
with the Provincial Government. 
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Continuing, Chaudhuri Chotturam said they wanted collective responsibility for 
Ministers. Distribution of subjects between the Central and Provincial Governments 
should be such as to enable the Provincial Government to redistribute and readjust 
the present burden of taxation iu a fair and reasonable manner. 

Sir John Simon : Are you complaining against the present situation or enunciat¬ 
ing a principle for the future : Witness : The latter. 

Sir John Simon : I understand that you want such powers in financial matters 
as would enable the council to adjust the burden in rural interests for instance. 

Witness : That is so. 

Continuing Chauclri Chotturam said that at present the Provincial Government could 
not change the principle applied to land revenue assessment, while his party would 
like to see it correspond to the income-tax assessment. The Government of India 
would not allow any change. 

Sir John Simon : Your view is that in future the Punjab Council which would 
no doubt contain a preponderant rural element and would have a Ministry responsible 
to the House should have the power to reduce or increase land revenue assessment. 
And when members are predominantly rural, do you think it likely that such a 
a council would support reduction of land revenue or encourage constant remission ? 

Witness : Our past record shows that we will be reasonable, 

Sir John Simon : You think it will make no material difference if the person 
responsible for land revenue, instead of being an irremovable Executive Councillor, 
were a Minister belonging to the party directly responsible to the House ? 

Witness : It won’t make any difference. I expect in the course of the next forty 
years that the basis of land revenue would be changed to correspond ultimately 
to income-tax. Chauclri Chotturam proceeding stated that there should he nothing in 
the constitution barring the Provincial Legislature from passing an economic measure 
like the Land Alienation Act and any measure which might be necessary in future to 
protect any section of the population whether urban or rural. 

Sir John Simon: Do you think any cross-examination would change your view 
on that ? (Laughter.)—Witness : Yes. if 1 am convinced. 

Finally, on the question of franchise the witness advocated lowering it both 
in the case of the land-owner and tenant to a payment of Rs. 10 land revenue or 
the occupation of land assessable to a land revenue of Rs. 10. 

Lord Burnham : Your proposal to assimilate land revenue to incometax would 
mean that land revenue would be a tax 011 the profits of agriculture ? Witness : Yes. 

Raja Narendrauath remarked that the witness wanted a larger power of taxation. 
He had stated that any person cotjld join his party, but was it not a fact that the 
real pivot on which the programme hung was the Land Alienation Act for which 
the Unionist Party stood ? How could others join the party ? 

Witness : We also say that the basis of taxation should be changed. 

Sir John Simon: You say it should be changed in an equitable and fair manner 
to which everyone could subscribe. (Laughter.) 

Raja Narendrauath asked the witness bow the urban party approximated to 
capitalists, and the rural to the Labour Party when the Unionist Party consisted 
only of members of agricultural tribes who would not include agricultural labourers 
who depended on daily wages ?—Witness : All peasants are labourers. 

Raja Narendanath pointed out that though the Central Legislature had power 
to repeal local Acts, the Land Alienation Act was not repealed. Was not the then 
existing guarantee quite enough ?—Witness thought it might suit. To Raja 
Narendranath, witness replied that he wanted more, namely, statutory provision 
preventing such legislation by any legislature. 

Dr. Narang : You want the provincial Government to be so independent of 
the central Government as to have no power of control or direction ? 

Witness : Yes. In all matters except those reacting on the sphere of the central 
or other provincial Governments. 

Dr. Narang : You would like to give them greater autonomy than Indian States 
are enjoying at present: ?■—Witness : It is difficult for me to say that. 

Sir John Simon : I am obliged to Dr. Narang for bringing the point out. In 
constitutional structures, this distribution of powers sometimes takes one form, 
and sometimes another. In some constitutions like that of South Africa, the 
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Central Legislature has an overriding power. That is, strictly speaking, not a federa¬ 
tion at all. Another instance is of the Imperial Parliament technically possessing 
the power to repeal acts passed by a subordinate Parliament. The Government of 
India Act is constructed on that principle, and the Central Legislature can repeal 
laws in force in any part of British India. The second class of cases is where you 
dole out power so much for the Central Government and so much for the provinces 
and the powers exercised by one authority cannot be exercised by another. The 
case of Canada is very nearly that. The next question is when you have distributed 
all power, what about the unnamed powers ? In some instances these rest in the 
centre and in some with the provinces. But all this is a matter of structure at the 
last stage. The first thing we must settle is whether the right principle is the 
principle by which the Central Legislature has overriding power or whether it is 
one in which there is distribution of powers. 

Dr. Narang, resuming, asked the witness what safeguards he provided against 
misrule by majority and of abuse of power. 

Witness : The Governor can dissolve the Council. 

Sir John Simon intervening asked the witness to take the case where a dangerous 
situation had developed, and the Provincial Government wanted the assistance of 
the military which according to the witness, was to be in the charge of the Central 
Government. If there was a rigid distribution of powers and provinces were made 
absolutely self-contained how would the Central Government intervene ? These points 
must, be considered in constituting-buiiding.—Witness said that they would have to 
apply to the Central Government for military assistance. 

Chaudri Chhoturam told Dr. Narang that he would abolish the Governor-General’s 
veto in respect of provincial legislation and keep only the Governor’s veto. 

Dr. Narang next pointed out that Chaudhri Lalchand, ex-Minister, had advocated 
joint electorates with reservation of seats. Witness disagreed, and said that that could 
be adopted only by general agreement between the communities themselves. 

Dr. Narang next pointed out that the proceedings of the Council showed that 
they in the Punjab had gone far beyond the communal question, as they had advo¬ 
cated sectional preference, caste preference, and even territorial preference. 

Dr. Narang asked whether these were cleavage on a communal basis ? 

Witness did not agree. 

Dr. Narang next pointed out that the memorandum of the party consisted 
of men of rural extraction, and that there was an unending conflict of views between 
them and the other party in the Council. Dr. Narang pointed out that if they had 
Ministers responsible to the House the majority, namely, the party of the witness 
must rule, and this party had a never-ending conflict with the other party, which 
meant that the majority could when in power, tyrannise over the minority. What 
safeguard would he give to the minority, to protect itself from tyranny ? 

Witness : The Council can tevolt against them if they indulged in tyranny, and 
they would not be elected next time. There is in addition the Governor’s power 
to dissolve the Council. 

Dr. Narang asked why they wanted power'? Was it because of the tyranny 
of the existing rule, or because of tbeir desire to apply the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination ? If they would not give safeguards for minorities, then the present 
rule was good enough. Witness did not think the argument held good. 

Dr. Narang said the witness did not want the Central Legislature to interfere 
with such a measure as the Land Alienation Act. But would he call it an 
economic measure when its application depended on exigencies of birth and no 
one not born as such, could become a member of an agricultural tribe ? 

Witness replied that economic measure was one which would safeguard the eco¬ 
nomic interests of a section of population which was backward, and could not look 
after their own interests without help. 

Sir John Simon brought this controversy to a close by remarking that they 
thoroughly understood the pros and cons of this matter. 

Examined by Chaudhri Zafarullah, Chaudhri Chotturam stated that to the Central 
Government could be assigned control of foreign affairs, Indian States, customs, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, etc. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : You want assessment of land revenue on the principle 
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on which income-tax is assessed ? In other words, you want the establishment of free¬ 
holds in the Punjab ?—Witness agreed. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom’s question, Chaiulri Cliotturam said that in the matter 
of raising provincial loans, there should be some sort of understanding between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

Sir Arthur Froont said it was essential in order to avoid any two provinces trying 
to raise loans simultaneously, and thus spoiling each other's chances. 

Military CIa»«e»’ Deputation. 

The deputation of the martial races in the Punjab headed by Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan next presented their case to tire Commission. 

Sir Umar briefly stated their case. He said that no less than 480,000 members 
of martial races went to War from the Punjab. ( Sir John : that is a wonderful record.) 
But when the reforms were given to the country, they were forgotten. They wanted 
at least 25 seats in the Punjab Council 

Sir John : One of the members of the Punjab Reforms Committee is an ex-army 
officer ?—Sir Umar : He is not here as our representative. He is representing the 
landowners. 

Sir John : Do you want a separate constituency for every occupation as well as 
religion?—Sir Umar : In combined constituencies we might get one or two seats; 
but they are inadequate. 

AH the members of the Punjab Martial Classes’ deputation then withdrew except Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan, who led the next deputation of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association. 
The short time which was spent in calling the other members of this deputation was 
spent in the examination of Sir Umar Hayat Khan on the memorandum which he 
had submitted in his personal capacity. 

Sir John asked him to make a statement on his memorandum. Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan said that in the olden days friends and loyal subjects of kings were admitted to 
high positions ; but the British Government invited every one through election with 
the result that the Government was always defeated. For the smooth carrying on 
of Government, therefore, some friends of the Government should be admitted to the 
Councils. In the present legislatures, the friends of the Government had no place. 
Their number wou'd go on diminishing. 

Sir John said it was true that in the Central Legislature there was a tendency for 
critics to be numerous and for supporters of the administration to be small in number. 

Witness urged that both in the Central and Provincial Governments there should 
be second chambers so that mistakes made in the lower houses might be rectified. 

Punjab Chiefs’ Case.) 

Sir Umar Hayat: Khan and Sardar Mohan Singh acted as spokesmen of the 
PunjabChiefs’ Association. Sir Umar Hayat said that there were about 500 members of 
the Association who were big landholders, having thus a great stake in the province. 
Their principle was to stand or fall with the British Government. They felt that 
their big properties would suffer if anything happened to the Government. “We are 
friends of the administration whatever administration there may be,” said Sir Umar, 
(Laughter) Sir Umar complained that they were not getting their due share in the 
administration. Previously, their sons used to get high positions in the services, but 
during the last two or three years this had been made difficult. Experience had 
shown that their sons proved better than the ordinary B A.’s because they possessed 
administrative qualifications. 

Sir John said that there might be another view taken of great families, that as they 
possessed land, influence and leadership, they could seek election through ordinary 
consituencies. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said if they were given three seats in the provincial and 
one in each of the central legislatures, they would be satisfied. 

Examined by Dr. Narang, Sir Umar stated that the Army career was thrown 
open to every body. He cited the case of the Bengali Regiment which proved a 
failure. 

Dr. Narang asked him whether lie would allow the non-martial classes to improve 
gradually ?—Witness: Directly you bring in the wrong class you weaken the Army. 
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Sir Umar agreed that if members of the Chiefs’ Association were divided among 
constituencies of the Punjab, there would be ten of them at least per constituency. 

Dr. Narang : At the elections you have ten aristocrats. Therefore, the poor 
money-lender does not count at all. 

A : Probably, evey one of those ten is heavily in debt. 

This finished to-day’s examination and the Conference rose at 6 p.m. 

LAH 0 RB~ 8 th NOVEMBER 1928 

Having recorded what would perhaps rank as the most conflicting controversial 
evidence on a given subject in any part "of India the Simon Joint Free Conference 
were able, to-day, to divert attention from non-official to official evidence. 

To-day’s evidence was confined In the morning to the Executive Councillors, 
Sir Fazli Hussain and Mr. Stow, and in the afternoon, to the three Ministers. But 
while the Executive Councillors were examined together, the three Ministers were 
heard one by one as they had sent in separate notes. 

Depreiied Classes’ Deputation. 

Before the Conference met, a contingent of 500 members of the depressed 
classes' men from various parts of the Punjab, had arrived—all red-turbaned and 
dressed in white—and wished to meet Sir John Simon. Sir John’s time being fully 
occupied, he was unable to witness the demonstration but received a small deputation 
of six of them led by Mr. Rajah. 

Sir John Simon received the deputation’s address and assured them that though 
he could not hear them publicly, he was giving his best consideration to their case 
and that Mr. Rajah was there giving all the facts and figures and devotedly re¬ 
presenting the cause of the depressed classes. 

The depressed classes deputation, said in the course of their memorial that 
they belonged to an ancient race which ruled India about 5,000 years ago, prior to 
the invasion of India by the Aryans. The Aryans, whose present descendants were 
called high class Hindus, had all along been treating them with the most inhuman 
brutality, so that their unluckv community, numerically large as it was, is now little 
more than a mere name. In spite of the fact that there were some highly-educated 
and capable men in their community, they were not given any honourable status in 
society nor the right of ownership or anything. They had not even the right to safe¬ 
guard their individual lives. 

This deplorable condition of the mute millions of the depressed community was 
due to the horrible treatment meted out to them by high-class Hindus in consequence 
of the pronouncements of the ancient- Aryans, which were embodied in the Manu 
Smriti and a lot of other Hindu scriptures of that ilk. 

The deputationsists next stated that they did not wish to be called Hindus but 
‘Addharmis’ and in the next census they should describe themselves as ‘Addharmis.’ 
They did not want Swaraj in India under present conditions, as it would mean prac¬ 
tically a monopoly by caste Hindus. 

They enumerated their demands as follows :— 

Necessary arrangements for the better education of Addharmis (untouchable) 
boys and girls ; separate representation in all public bodies and the Legislature j a 
share in all public services, including the police, civil and military ; a Minister in 
every province ; equal rights of using all District Board public wells with other 
communities ; equal rights of ownership of any property—dwelling houses and 
common fields—with other communities and proscription of the Manu Smriti and 
all such Hindu scriptures in which contemptuous references are made to the 
race and community. References to the community by the term of Shudra, the 
memorial urges, should be strictly forbidden. Land in the new colonies should be 
distributed just as it is done in the case of other communities. 

Lain Harkishenlal’* Evidence- 

After this function the Conference met and examined Sir Fazli Hussain and Mr. 
Stow, The examination was in camera. The Conference next heard Lala Harkishan 
Lai who was the first Minister of Agriculture under the Reforms. 

Sir John Simon : What is your view of the working of dyarchy; has it been 
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successful or unsuccessful ?—Witness : Well, Sir, there was no dyarchy. Jt was no 
dyarchy ; it was a quadrarchy or unitary government. 

Sir John Simon : You don’t want me to adopt that word (laughter) ; but whether 
it was a four-footed thing or single footed thing, do you consider it worked ? 

A : It worked, I should say, to a large extent. 

Sir John Simon : I put a leading question though it is a bad thing to do. Do you 
think the influence and help which the Governor gave in this province was of assis¬ 
tance in making it work ?—Witness : I think the Governor’s attitude was very helpful, 
and so was the attitude of the people who had to work it, 

Sir John Simon : There has not been, we are glad to find, in this province, a 
constant succession of votes of censure on Ministers ? 

Witness : One was tried, and it failed. 

Sir John Simon : Is it legitimate, to ask you in a very plain way, as to what in 
your view should he done now ? 

Witness : The King Emperor in 1918 said he would like to see India work to full 
responsible government and it was said in tire despatches that the present concession 
was a substantial instalment. Well, so far as the provinces are concerned, I think a 
second instalment ought to he fully paid and the debt liquidated ; while so far as 
the Government of India is concerned, I should fix up one instalment now, and one 
later. 

Sir John Simon: Your view is that speaking with experience of the province, 
the time has come to take a step forward in this province to go to the full length of 
provincial autonomy—A : To be definite, it should not be power in the hands of the 
Governor, for that would also be autonomy, but 1 want power in the hands of 
Ministers. 

Sir John Simon Would you be in favour of extending the powers of the Governor 
in regard to veto, supposing autonomy were granted ? 

Witness: No, because autonomy would mean joint responsibility of the Ministers. 

I would not accept the Governor’s powers of overruling the Cabinet except in excep¬ 
tional cases. 

Mr. Cadogan : What would those exceptional cases be ? 

Witness: Times of trouble, turmoil and disorder. When there is a war the 
Government of India would dictate terms. Col. Lane-Fox. Would you like to see law 
and order transferred to Ministers? Several witnesses have suggested against 
such a course when there is a strong majority of one community. 

Witness : The Minister under the present system does not have to deal with the 
matter. He cannot dieate anything to die police in the early stages of an enquiry. 
There may be some influence exercised. When 1 was Minister, we found these 
matters rested with tie subordinate magistracy and the police. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Anyhow, you are nor afraid ?—Witness : 1 am not. 

Dr. Narang : Yon think all these wrangles about cominunalism will disappear ? 

Witness : Is there trouble now ? 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan : Are you in favour of extension of franchise to 
tenants ?—Witness : Yes. 

Q : You are not in favour of adult suffrage ? 

A : I am in theory, but for the sake of management, I will begin by a property 
qualification and gradully work up to adult suffrage. 

Q : Would you like an automatic provision in the constitution to secure ultimately 
adult suffrage ? 

Witness : Yes, if sufficient time is fixed, otherwise as the Council sees fit. 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh : Will you have separate communal electorate ? 

Witness : No, I will have joint electorate. 

Q: Under provincial autonomy, should we give control to the Central Govern¬ 
ment such as retaining the Governor General’s vote ? 

Witness replied that this point required detailed examination. In some cases 
this vote would be necessary, but he would reduce it to a minimum. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : Supposing separate electorates are kept alive in the Council, 
would you like them to be extended to local bodies ? 

Witness : As I told the Muddiman Committee, I won’t kick at it, but I would 
remove it even from the local Council. 
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Chaudri Chotturam : Did you get on well with your colleague ? 

Wttness : Very well. I was dining with him three nights a week. (Laughter). 

Q -. What about the Secretaries ? 

Witness : With the secretaries, I got on well except with one head of department. 

Q : Was there any friction ? 

Witness : Absolutely none except difference of opinion. 

Sir John Simon : Most people have differences of opinion. We have also in this 
conference. (Laughter). Sir John Simon suggested that questions be restricted to 
the constitutional points involved. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Why do you oppose communal electorates ? 

Witness : The chief reason is that responsible government and communal elec¬ 
torates are a negation of each other. There cannot be any responsible government 
based on political views if people are divided and the members of Council are divided 
on religious grounds. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Is the answer based on theoretical or practical grounds ? Did 
you find as Minister that the decisions of the Council were affected by communal 
considerations ? 

Witness : Sometime, not always. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Under general electorates would you give reservation of seats ? 

Witness : No reservation of seats. 

Q : You will leave the minorities to work out their own salvation ? 

Witness : The minorities are created. There are no minorities. They have been 
created on the basis of religion or economic ideas. From the political point of view 
there are no minorities and majoriites. 

Sir H. S. Gour : There are people not so politically min led. For instance, are 
the depressed classes likely to have a representative returned ? 

Witness : I stand for adult suffrage. They can come in through the general elec¬ 
torates. 

Q : Do you think under adult suffrage the same class of intellectual men would 
come into the councils ? 

Witness : I do not know of a higher standard in this country. We have the best 
men nowadays, and that standard would be maintained. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Would busy people like you care to contest such constituencies ? 

Witness : It all depends on the strength of the Council. I would like the mem¬ 
bership to be 200. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You are a big banker. Your view would be valuable. Would 
you have the Finance Department of the Punjab entirely separate from the Central 
Government ? 

Witness : In ordinary cases, the provinces should be allowed to borrow indepen¬ 
dently ; but in the case of a stringency, the Government of India might be consulted. 

Sir Arthur Froom ; Supposing there was independence, you will have eight pro¬ 
vinces bringing out a loan at the same time. 

Witness : We find every day that the Imperial Bank tries to beat us and we are 
trying to escape that. Where the Imperial Bank lends at 6 per cent, we cannot 
afford to. I do believe the Finance Department would be wise enough to see the 
resources of the country. I do not fear they will cut each other’s throats. 

Sir Arthur Froom : The question is bigger. The fear is that without central con¬ 
trol there might be a race to be in the field first. 

Witness : In the London money market, people who are not really active have to 
wait with good schemes ; while others more active get financed quickly. There is no 
suggestion that there should be central control over the London Money Market. 

Sir Aurthur Froom : I do not quite agree that the cases are alike. What about 
the rate of interest ? 

Witness : That would depend upon the internal resource of the province. At 
present, the Government of India cannot do equitable service to the provinces and 
the Government of India’s requirements have preference. 
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Sir Arthur Froom : Provincial loans are raised on the security of the Govern 
raent of India. 

Sir John Simon intervening- pointed out that provincial governments may raise loan; 
on the security of the provincial finances il allowed by the Government and that it 
the Punjab this ha i been done in two cases. 

Sir John Simon : 1 feel some difficulty in this matter. In London the differem 
departments of state cannot go into the London Money Market without going throug 
the Treasury. 

Witness : Local bodies in England can borrow independently of the Treasury 
The Provincial Governments here would correspond to the local bodies in England 
for this purpose. Then again there are already port trusts, improvement 
trusts, and municipal corporations borrowing in the market independently of the 
Government of India. 

Sir John Simon : Your point is, if there are 9 or to provinces in India and also 
the Centra! Government, the whole system being federal, you think each provincial 
Unit should be free to raise its money by a loan without any co-ordination by the 
Government of India ? Witness: Theoretically it is possible, but in practice just 
as bankers put their heads together, the provinces may have to put their heads 
under the guidance of India. 

Sir Arthur Froom : What I want to ask the witness is whether without co-ordi¬ 
nation he will not fin 1 thac he will have to pay more lor his money. 

Witness : Possibly yes. We may have to pay more. 

Sir John Simon thanked the witness who then withdrew. This finished the Commi¬ 
ssion's Lahore programme and it left tor Karachi the same evening. 

KARACHI -UTIL NOVEMBER 1028 . 

The Simon Commission arrived at Karachi on the nth November at 7-20 in the 
morning and were welcomed by Mr Hudson, Commissioner of Sind, who introducec 
them to the leading officials and non •officials. 

The arrival of the train was the sign U for shouts of “Go back” and “shame” 
from a large crowd of demonstrators who had assembled out-side the station and 
were lining the vo id both sides. The processionists had organized themselves early 
at five in the morning, an 1 passe 1 through the streets of the town demonstrating 
against the Commission. The crowd did not disperse till the Central Com¬ 
mittee special also ar’ivel an 1 all ilia members had passed along the route, when 
the crowd again shouted “Go back” and “shame.” The demonstrators had black 
flags and were orderly. 

Commission Opens Sittings. 

The members of the Simon Joint Free Conference entered on their task 
on the next day, the 12th. N ovember, armed not only with the study of documents, 
but also with a knowledge of its problems as gained by informal conversations 
over the dinner table last night at ti\e Government House. 

The memoranda submitted by both the Sind Mahomedan and the Sind Hindu 
Associations were diametrically opposed. Communal differences between these two 
associations reflected the intensity of differences shown at Lahore among the Muslim 
and Hindu deputations who appeared before the Conference. 

Sir John Simon asked Mr. Khurho, leader of the Sind Mahomedan Association’s 
deputation, to make a statement of bis main demands. Mr. Khurho said they 
wanted Sind to be separated from the Bombay Presidency and be constituted into a 
separate, autonomous province. They wanted separate electorates for all bodies 
depending on elections. 

Sir John Simon : You want separate electorates. But supposing Sind is made 
a separate province, will you reserve the question whether there should be a separate 
electorate or not for later consideration, as you are 2‘g' out of a 3^ million population. 
A :—No, we find that though we are in a majority on the population basis the Hindu 
voting strength is larger than ours. 

Sir John Simon had the figures gone into by Mr. Stewart, the Conference Secre¬ 
tary, the result of which was that non-Mohammedan (mainly Hindu) voters were 
found to be 67,000 against 59,000 Moslem voters. 
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Sir John Simon commented : The figures are very striking, as the Moslem popu¬ 
lation is two and a half millions, out of a total population of three and a quarter ; 
50 it really comes to this that three Hindu members of the Council have got a more 
popular constituency than 14 Mohammedan members, who have 59,000 constituents 
as against the Hindus’ 67,000. 

The witness, continuing, mentioned that, owing to the fact that Moslems are 
backward and illiterate they are under the influence of Hindu banian and money¬ 
lenders particularly in the mofussil area and that as the Public Services are dominated 
by Hindu officials who influence voters, separate electorates alone would safeguard 
Moslem interests. They wanted for Moslems a share in the Services proportionate 
to their population strength and wanted educational grants to remove illiteracy to be 
statutorily made a first charge on the provincial revenues. 

They wanted that wherever Moslems were in a minority they should be given 
one-third representation in the legislature, and in Bengal and the Punjab they 
shou'd have representation on a population basis. He further urged that there 
should be proper Moslem representation in future cabinets. 

Sir John Simon remarked that these were general questions applicable to other 
parts and need not be gone into detail here. He asked whether witness would be 
prepared to extend to other minorities the same safeguards he advocated for the 
Moslems. The witness replied in the affirmative but pointed out that the present 
proposals were based on the assumption that Sind was to remain apart of Bombay. 
The witness further advocated a larger representation of Sind landlords, who 
should have two seats instead of one seat in the Bombay Council. 

Asked whether all the members of the deputation agreed with the case as presented 
by Mr. Khuhro,Mr. Wali Muhammad Hussanatly laid emphasis on the money-lenders’ 
influence and that of Hindu officials on the agricultural population, which under 
previous system of joint electorates had kept out Moslem members. 

Major Attlee asked how a bania exercised this influence, for if the Moslems 
wished to support a particular candidate, the bania could not afford to lose all his 
custom by annoying Moslem clients. The witness replied that money-lenders had 
poor agriculturists’ property mortgaged and that influence worked strongly. 

Major Attlee suggested that, if the bania wielded such influence he could under 
separate electorates, too, back a person whom the witnesses might consider un¬ 
desirable. Mr. Khuhro replied that the bania took no such interest in elec¬ 
tions owing to these being on a communal basis Raja Nawab Ali said that if they 
had adult suffrage, they ought to have a strong majority and should agree to a joint 
electorate. 

Mr. Khuhro was personally opposed to extending the franchise to woman yet, 
while Mr, Hussanally said that Modem woman could vote only under a separate 
electorate. Mr. Khuhro agreed with Raja Nawab Ali’s suggestion that Moslems 
in the majority provinces should|extend to the Hindus the same protection as they 
asked for themselves. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : According to your suggestion the backward communities 
must rule the advanced communities and the minorities should rule the majorities ?— 
It is not so. 

You want separate electirates for the Moslems, the Depressed Classes, caste 
Hindus and non-moslems. You will take what you want and divide the rest, which 
belongs to the Hindus, among the various other people ?—Yes. 

If bania influence is not strong, has there been any election petition bringing 
that out?—Mr. Hussanally; It is difficult to prove that just as it is difficult to 
prove the existence of corruption. 

If you are permanently safeguarded, won’t that make your backwardness 
Stereotyped ?—Mr. Hussanally thought that in course of time, educationally 
they would advance, making the existing safeguarding unnecessary. 

Sir John Simon asked whether the witness suggested that there was the other 
point of view, that to give them encouragement would be to make them live in a 
protected world. For instance, industries protected by tariff walls began to rely on 
them. Or did the witness think that political independence would be developed by 
the protection they demanded ?—Mr. Hussanally replied that it would be developed. 
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Further questioned the witness said he did not advocate the indefinite continuan¬ 
ce of separate electorates. 

Sir John Simon : Your proposal is for the protection of minorities in the special 
circumstances of India. You are prepared to apply your conditions, whatever the 
minorities be ?—That is so. 

Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan asked whether abolition of separate electorates would not 
make the Moslems a political nonentity and hamper their progress ? 

The witness replied that that would be so. 

You do not advance until safeguards for the minoritie,s are provided by Parlia¬ 
ment ?—We don't want autonomy then. 

You want the Central Government to be invested with sufficient authority to 
control the provinces ?—It would be necessary that the Government should be suffi¬ 
ciently strong to intervene in case of emergency. 

The witness urged that Law and Order should be reserved. At present this was 
the view of the majority of his Association. He attached greater importance tc 
securing for the Mohammedan community an adequate share in the Public Services 
than to Indianization in the abstract and would oppose Indianization if it resulted in 
an overwhelming preponderance of one community. 

The witness told Sardar Shivdev Uberoi that the question of efficiency in the 
Services did not mean that the minorities should not be represented. Efficiency 
was already suffering and would nol be worse. Referring to women suffrage, he told 
Sardar Shivdev Uberoi that, though personally he was opposed to extending votes 
to women, his Association had supported it. 

Mr. Hussanally added that under separate electorates women should have no 
difficulty in voting. The percentage of literacy in Sind was three. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know that under the existing arrangements the Moslems 
are nowhere in a position to tyranize over the minorities?—That is absolutely correct. 

But with the separation of Sind and grant of reforms to the N. W. F. Provinces 
the Moslem population would have a large majority in the two provinces. Would 
you in that case concede to the minority the privilege of one-third seats which you 
ask for everywhere where you are in a minority owing to your historical and political 
importance '/—I have tin objection to that. 

The witness told Mr. Bhuto that he had found no cause for communal bitterness 
at all owing to separate electora es. 

Sir John Simon : I appreciate your point of view, but after all communal tensiot 
does not arise merely on election day. It seems that there is something to be said 
I think it is quite reasonable to say on the one hand that, if the communities vote 
separately, there is less likely to be a conflict between the communities, but there 
is on the other hand the view that the system of communal electorates creates a 
tendency for candidates to appeal for support on the ground that he is the embodi¬ 
ment of the communal view thereby encouraging intensity of feeling between the one 
community and the other. I am not saying which way the argument goes, but we 
must recognize that there is an argument both ways. 

Witness : Looking after the interest of either community should not create inten¬ 
sity of feeling. 

Mr. Khuhro told Mr. Abdul Latiff that he favoured the transfer of land revenue. 

Mr Patil referring to the statement of the witness that under a joint electorate 
and reserve seats undesirable Moslem members would be returned, asked what he 
meant by “undesirable members.” Did he mean those who did not agree with the 
communalists ?—The witness replied that he referred to those Moslems who did nol 
hold the view held by the majority of the community. 

Mr. Patil : What do the majority of the Moslems think, so far as the national 
view is concerned ? 

A member of the deputation replied : We all want the country to progress. We 
want Dominion Status under Brilish rule but Mohammedans must have an adequate 
share. 

Mr, Khuhro, replying to Mr. Shah, staled that if adult suffrage was not granted 
he would at any rate lower the rural franchise. 

The Conference next took up the question of the separation of Sind. 

Sir John Simon : Have you considered the financial side of the question ? 
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Mr, Khuhro : Figures have been made available from time to time by the Govern¬ 
ment but they are not reliable. He proceeded to quote some of the figures but Sir 
John Simon told him that, as these were not included in their memorandum, the 
Conference could not be expected to examine the deputation on them and suggested 
that a supplementary memorandum should be sent in. 

The witness agreed to the proposal. He continued : We really want that an 
expert and independent committee be appointed to consider this subject. 

Sir John Simon : Let us see whether the Conference is not independent and how 
far it is able to be expert. We have already secured expert financial assistance. 
Has your Association dealt with the question of the capital debt which would have 
to be borne by Sind in case it was separated ? There is very large capital invested, 
say, in the Sukkur barrage. What would you suggest should be done in equity ? 

Mr. Khuhro replied that they had not considered details. 

Mr. Hussanady added that so far as the financial bogey was concerned, they 
could not get any help from the Bombay Government or other sources, as they were 
all opposed to the separation of Sind. 

Sir John Simon (to Mr, Hussanally) : It does not matter as to who is opposed to 
the proposal, you may be quite certain that, as far as we are concerned, we shall 
examine it fair-mindedly.—Mr. Hussanally : Distribution on a linguistic basis was 
conceded by the Montford Report. 

Sir John Simon : You will allow me to say that the great thing is for the people 
working on the subject to get beneath the surface and see what it really means. 
There is no use saying in general terms that one is in favour of linguistic provinces. 
People concerned with a constitutional question have got to get below the surface 
and see how things would work.—Mr. Hussanally : The Government of Bombay will 
not help us at all. We cannot get material. 

Sir John Simon asked whether, if there was a choice they would like to join 
Bombay or the Punjab ?—Mr. Khuhro replied that it any years ago, when the question 
was discussed, Sind opinion favoured the Punjab, but now they wished to stand on 
their own feet. 

Sir John Simon : Are you prepared for a reduction in the scale of expenditure 
in this province on nation-building services or, if you are going to improve education 
the province must raise its own money for education. Would you be able to raise 
money for education ?—We must first retrench and then face these various questions. 

Viscount Burnham : Don’t you think it possible, especially having regard to 
financial conditions, that separation be postponed for a certain number of years and 
that the number of years be fixed either now or later on ?—We think t he time is 
ripe for separation. 

Mr. Bhuto asked for the grounds on which the demand for separation is based, 
—Mr. Khuhro replied there was nothing in common between Bombay presidency 
and Sind, that not only were the people’s languages, customs, habits and dress 
were different but the Bombay Government itself treated it as a distinct unit. 

Sir John Simon remaiked that it was admitted in actual practice for manv 
purposes that Sind was not treated in the fullest sense as a part of Bombay Presi¬ 
dency proper, but as a special area. 

The witness told Mr. Bhuto that if the Sukkur scheme failed then only the 
Bombay Presidency shared the burden. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the actual position was that money was bor'owed 
by the Government of India on its own security and lent to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. 

Examined by Mr. Shah, the witness stated that a number of Sind Hindus 
were in favour of separation. 

Mr. Patil : Why are Sind Hindus opposed to separation ?—Probably they fear 
that the present Hindu majority in Bombay would become a majority in Sind. 

But what’s their fear ? The witness did not reply to the question. 

Sind has been always a deficit province ?—No. I dispute the figures. 

Are land-revenue, stamp and exiise an expandable source?—There are many 
ways of improving the finances but I cannot suggest any at the moment. 

Mr. Patil: You say that the Indian National Congress supports separation. 
Do you accept the other views of the Congress as well as only those that are con- 
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venient to you ? The Congress recognizes the force in the demand for the separa 
tion of Sind. 

Sir Arthur Froom pointed out that if Sind was separated the Moslem positior 
in Bombay Presidency proper would be reduced from a population of a 3 % millior 
to a million only.—Mr, Hussanally replied that Bombay Moslems were with then 
in the demand for the separation of Sind. There was no advantage in the presen 
position. 

Sir Harisingh Gour : You quote the Nehru Report. Are you in its favour as £ 
whole ?—A : I never based our claim on the Nehru Report. 

You then base it on the existence of backwardness and the need for Development ! 
Have you considered any other alternative to achieve the same object ?—No, we 
have not. 

Other Evidences 

Mr. Turner,Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Sind, examined next said that Sine 
was for administrative purposes treated as a distinct unit. He held that with the transfei 
of law and order the efficiency of the police would suffer, and he therefore opposed 
it in the present circ umstances of the country. From the point of view of the police 
there would be no advantage in constituting Sind as a separate province, while thert 
might be some disadvantages. He considered the European element in the police 
necessaiy. A fifty-fifty proportion would do. 

Messrs. Graham, Wentworth, Smniey and Hossack, examined on behalf of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, said that they were opposed to separation of Sind and 
pleaded that the constitutional scheme should keep out the transfer of Law and 
and Order for the present. The scheme, he said, should be prepared in such a 
manner that the intervention of the Imperial Parliament should not be necessary. 
For the present they wanted no change in the Central Legislature. Subjects like 
defence and foreign relations must, in their opinion, ever remain outside the Central 
Government’s control. 

K Alt AC III—13th. NOVEMBER 1028 

On this day the Simon Conference met to hear the Hindu Deputation. Sir John 
Simon said that the Association's memorandum dealt mainly with the question of 
the general position of Hindus and the separation of Sind. The Conference first 
examined the deputation on the former point. 

Addressing the Conference Professor Chablaui said that the Sind Hindus wished 
to emphasise how public administration had been affected by the vicious principle 
of communalism, that it was necessary to provide adequate safe-guards against a 
repetition of this state of affairs. The Hindu Association stood for what Sir John 
Simon had stated “justice between man and man,” but this has not been the ideal 
of the present administration in recent years. “We ask for no special privileges fot 
the Hindu minority of Sind, we only ask for equality for all citizens in matters oi 
franchise. We wish to remove the anomalies in existing practice. We want the 
qualification laid down for the non-agriculturist to be the same as for the agriculturist 
voter. 

Sir John Simon : You want the income-tax qualification to be made equivalent 
to land revenue ? What practical change do you suggest ?—Witness stated that on 
the present basis, a man having a profit of Rs. 12!-’ from land was a voter ; similarly, 
a man paying income-tax on the same earning should be a voter. 

Continuing Mr Cbablani said that a general electorate alone was compatible 
with responsible self government. We wish the representatives of the voters to be 
judged by his service to the commonweal. We wish the advanced members of a 
community to have the privilege and opportunity to educate backward communities 
in the exercise of their poliiical power, hut the reserva 1 ion of seats for the minority 
is inconsistent with responsible government. Responsible government implies the 
rule of the majority, but the minorities have an opportunity to become the majority. 
That essential process is lacking in the present system. 

We are opposed to the excessive representation of any community, be it majority 
or minority, but if the principle of excessive representation is adopted, it must be 
extended to all. We particularly want that the same number of voters, whether 
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Hindu or Moslem, should be entitled to return the same number of members. We 
favour provincial autonomy, we want the Central Government to have some reserve 
powers. We are in favour of progress on the ground of public welfare, and in the 
Central Government some element of responsibility ought to be conceded. 

The services should owe allegiance to no community and no person should feel 
that he is a member of the service because of his community. The Public Services 
Commission should recruit men entirely on their merits. 

Sir J. Simon asked whether witness urged the test of population or the test of 
votes in arranging the communal proportion.— Witness replied in favour of votes. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the Hindu voters in Sind were 
larger than the Moslem at present.—Witness held that the various communities 
were entitled to the maximum seats to their voting proportion. 

Sir John Simon asked what constitutional safeguards witness advocated for 
minorities. Would not his ■■ uggestmn for a statutory provision lead to a great deal 
of litigation, some of it unfounded ?—We can trust to public opinion to thwart it. 

Sir J. Simon ; You think public opinion would prevent any lawyer taking up 
the point ?( Laughter ). 

Lord Strathcona : This favouritism to the other communities against Hindus, 
is it done by British officials or Hindus ?—Both, The position has improved in the 
last three years, but generally speaking the criticism applies to the present day 
administration. 

Lord Burnham : I want to make the position clear in respect of the validity of 
the statutory law? Are you in favour of an appeal from the legislature to the law courts, 
for enforcing safeguards for minorities ? In countries having a popular Government 
such as U. S. A., the validity of laws made by Congress or the State Legislature is 
challenged. Do you contemplate the protection of minorities by depending on 
the supremacy of the law courts over the Legislature ? 

Witness was indistinctly heard to agree with the suggestion. 

Witness informed Mr. Lane-Fox that his proposal regarding the Public Services 
Commission was that in care any legislature, or administration, laid down the 
communal proportion over and above the open competitive test, such an act should 
be declared illegal and there should be power to appeal to a law court to challenge 
such an action by any administration. 

Major Attlee said that the statement in the memorandum that the extension of 
the franchise would lead to rich capitalists buying more votes, implied that votes 
were at present bought.—Witness said that was so. 

Major Attlee ; It has been stated that the Bahia money-lender influences the votes. 

Witness : On the other hand, the Bania is entirely at the mercy of the zamindar 
and without his protection could not live in the villages. 

Mr. Bhutto put a series of questions challenging the statements made in the 
memorandum and asked how money-lenders with a little capital became so rich and 
named one of them. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that while the position of the money-lenders in econo¬ 
mic relation was very important, all questions should be confined to the constitutional 
inquiry. 

Mr. Bhutto : You refer to the Larkana riots. You know that all the investigating 
officers were Hindus ? 

Witness : There was a superior Moslem officer. There was political pressure 
behind it. The resolution of the Mahomedan Association bore that out. The 
confidence of the people in the judiciary has been weakened by this case. 

Sir J. Simon : We needn’t go into details. That is a feeling of your community. 
There is a learned gentleman who said that a man’s mind is as much a matter of 
fact as the state of his digestion. 

Mr. Bhutto suggested that Hindus had prospered and held a monopoly in the 
services.—Witness said they did not possess land in a larger proportion than their 
population and did not agree that they had a monopoly of the services. 

Mr, Bhutto : During the last eighty years, you prospered more than the Moslems. 

Witness : That is no fault of the Hindus. We are more enterprising and bettej 
educated. 
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Mr. Bhutto : You say the Moslem members of the Bombay Council were bargain¬ 
ing with Government. What is your authority for that ?—It is a matter of common 
knowledge. There is a scheme of irrigation intended through a proportionate supply 
of water to benefit the poor agriculturist at the tail end, but while the Irrigation 
Department promoted scheme, big Zamindars brought pressure to bear on the 
powers with the result that the scheme was abandoned. If the Commission sent 
for the records of the case, there would be startling revelations. 

Mr. Bhutto : So far as the reforms are concerned Moslem co-operation made 
them a success ?—Witness : Owing to the policy of the Swaraj Party, government 
fell into the hands of the Moslem Party. 

Mr. Bhutto : How do you say there is Mahomedanisation of the Services ?—Not 
one Hindu was appointed by direct recruitment as Deputy Collector. 

Mr. Bhutto : But recently out of 15, ten Hindus have been appointed Sub-Ins¬ 
pectors of Police ? 

Sir John Simon intervening pointed out that it was no use to pursue the contro¬ 
versy as the Professor would not change his views. 

Mr. Bhutto : How many chief officers of Municipalities in Sind are Moslems ?— 
Has a better qual fied Moslem been 1 ejected ? 

Sir J. Simon : Is it your point Mr. Bhutto that notwithstanding Moslem prepon¬ 
derance, Hindu Chief Executive Officers of Municipalities were selected ? 

Witness : Hindus preponderate in Municipal areas. 

Mr. Bhutto : I want to point out that in the District Boards where Moslems 
predominate, they appointed five Hindus in the seven districts as Chief Officers. 

Witness : My complaint is that Hindus in the various services are being unjustly 
superseded. 

Replying to Sardar Mazumdar, witness stated that Local Boards dominated by 
Moslems taxed the non-agricultural population which was mainly Hindu far more 
than the agricultural. 

Mt. Patil : You think that there would be sufficient work for the Legislative 
Council in Sind ?—It will depend on the men who will do the work, but the Sind 
voter is likely to return men who know nothing of how to run the administration. 
The Moslems, who are backward, would be returned and the advanced communities 
would fall into the hands of the backward people. 

Raja Nawabali : You say that separation is not for the welfare of the people. 
Who is to determine it if the majority of the people want it ?—The people should 
first be in a position to know their own interests. They don’t understand them. I 
am sure if there were a referendum and the sentimental appeal of Moslem Raj were 
not to overshadow the real economic point of view and the people knew that they 
would be taxed, they would all oppose it. 

Question : For ihe sake of the 26 per cent, you want to hold up the 74 per cent ?— 
You might as well say that the Moslems are holding up the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : What’s your objection to the separation of Sind when you 
have Delhi, a smaller province ?—It is a province only in name. 1 told the Hartog 
Committee that: its progress was suffering because of the smallness of the province. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : Supposing the Central Government provided the finances to 
meet the financial difficulties ?—1 consider it fantastic for the Government to do so 
and, as a taxpayer of the Government of India, I would object to it. 

Sir John Simon taking advantage of the fact that the witness was a Professor of 
Economics discusse 1 partly the technical side of the case. He said that in dealing 
with the subject of public debt, a distinction must be drawn between debt incurred 
without assets and that with assets. Any new Government that took over the latter 
took over the entire obligation. The Sukkur Barrage fell into the category of debt 
having a great asset 

Sir John Simon asked whether there were irrigation works in the various 
parts of the world which did not yield the expected return and were a loss. 

Mr. Chablani: But the Sukkur Barrage is the biggest work. 

Sir John Simon; If the Sukkur Barrage is going to be a great source of revenue, 
it would be necessary not only for the engineers to construct it but for an adminis- 
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tration to administer water and sell land at the proper value and that administra¬ 
tion is very important.—That's so. 

Sir John Simon: After all, the Government of India is answerable for the debt 
It is a serious matter for the people in Sind to consider whether the Governmen 
of India would be willing to hand over this work without retaining control ove: 
the revenue from irrigation.—That is so. 

Sir John Simon: I am expressing no opinion. You agree with that from th< 
point of view of the economist ?—Yes. 

Raja Nawabali: You say, in reply to the financial objection to separation, that 
a majority of the population would be prepared to stand the extra cost of separating 
the province ?—Yes. 

Sir H. Gour: You quote the Nehru Report in support. Are you in its favoui 
as a whole ?—We never based our claim on the Nehru Report. 

Sir H. Gour: You then base it on the existence of backwardness and the need 
for development. Have you considered any other alternative to achieve the same 
object ?—No w have not. 

Mr. Uberoi: Will certain communities be taxed more while others will not 
be taxed ?—That’s a matter of detail. 

One member of the deputation informed Mr. Uberoi that within the last ten 
years considerabe political and educational progress had been made in Sind and 
the people now wanted separation. 

Sir John Simon, thanking the deputation, asked them to submit a supplemen- 
tory memorandum and assured them that the Conference would consider the matter 
from the point of view of practical politics and give very careful consideration 
to it. This finished the Karachi evidence and the Commission left for Quetta the 
same evening. They spent three days in Quetta without taking any evidence. 
They left Quetta on the 16th November and arrived at Peshawar on the 17th noon. 
They were received at the station by officials headed by Sir Norman Bolton, Chief 
Commissioner and by the Frontier members invited to sit with the Conference. 

The Commission at Peshawar. 

As the special train left Peshawar City Station, and was proceeding slowly to¬ 
wards the Cantonment Station, a large crowd of boyrotters in charge of the Khilafat 
and other Congress leaders and volunteers who had assembled near the fort shouted 
“Simon go back” and waved black flags. Two big flags, prominently placed, con¬ 
tained the words “Simon go back.” The route was well-guarded by bayoneted 
police. Placards were posted all over the City exhorting the people to join the crowd at 
the station. One placard signed by Mr. Amirchand Bhusaval on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress stated that the Parliamentary Commission was against the principle of self- 
determination and that the Nehru Report had given the constitution that the country 
wanted and that they should boycott the Commission. The Secretary, Khilafat 
Committee, in a different poster, declared that the Frontier was not even given 
Reforms, and that the Khilafat Committee, the Muslim League and the Congress 
having boycotted the Commission, they must all join the boycott demonstration. 
A third placard contained the signatures of 50 boycott leaders of the districts. It 
declared that as the Bray Report had been thrown into the waste-paper basket, no 
better results could be had from the present enquiry. 

The demonstrators came out at eight in the morning and paraded through the 
streets. They had intended to hold demonstration at Peshawar city station, but the 
authorities inform ‘d them that the roads had been closed, but that they could stand 
near the fort and demonstrate as the train passed along. 

Mr. Amirchand Bhusaval paid a tribute to the courtesy shown by the police and 
the Magistrate and also mentioned the fact that as the train passed and they shouted 
“Simon go back” the British Commissioners good-humouredly took their hats off 
and waved them. When the train passed, the crowd held a meeting presided over 
by Sardar Ram Singh, and addressed by Messrs Amirchand and Paira Khan, when 
a reslution was passed affirming boycott, and declaring that the Frontier co-opted 
members of the Simon Conference were not their representatives. The demonstrators 
then returned to the city and paraded the streets in procession. 
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The Simon Conference heard the entire non-official evidence to-day. They first 
received a deputation of the Khans (Frontier aristrocrats). This was followed by a 
Hindu deputation and a Sikh deputation. Finally two deputations, calling themselves 
the Advanced Hindu Party and the Advanced Moslem Party presented their case. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafoor Khan led a deputation of about twenty-five Khans, 
who claim hereditary rights of leadership and are chiefs of the various tribes. 

The leader of the deputation read out a statement saying that they wanted a 
scheme of reforms for the Frontier Province with a Council with the same powers as 
were enjoyed by other provinces The people of the Province, he said, had a com¬ 
mon stock and differed from other races of India. They had their own customs 
and did not want violent changes in the administrative machinery. The Legislative 
Council, they advocated, should consist of two-third nominated and one-third elected 
members The Khans had been associated with Government officers in the work 
of administration as natural leader of the people and feared that the introduction 
of the elective system on a wide scale would disorganise the present state of society 
and remove that trust and confidence which the people placed in the Khans. They 
wanted four seats in the Assembly, three in the Council of State and narrated the 
military services rendered by the Khans as an additional argument for a special 
consideration of their claims. 

Sir John Simon asked whether 1 he deputation had considered the question of the 
franchise.—The witness replied that they had not as they thought some special 
committee would go into that question. 

The witness further told Sir John Simon that two-thirds of the members of the 
Loral Council should be nominated by the Chief Commissioner. As regards the 
electorates, the Hindus being so small, the Moslems would not object to joint 
electorate ; but, if the Hindus so wanted they would have separate electorates. The 
majority of Hindus lived in the towns. 

Raja Nawabali; If the Hindus have no objection to joint electorate ?—We won’t 
object either. 

Question: Wh^ do you want nomination of two-thirds of the members to the 
Council ?—A : These need not be all Khans. What we want is that a majority in the 
Council be of Khans, so that our problems may not suffer from a sudden introduction 
of changes that are bound to create discord. 

Sir H. Gour Don’t the Hindus pay 80 per cent, of the income-tax here ?—I 
have no knowedge. 

Question : Are not the Hindus educationally far in advance of other communi¬ 
ties ?—They have larger facilities in the towns. 1 must add that the Moslems pay 
nearly a fourth of the land revenue. 

Sir Abdul Qayum: And the income tax which the Hindus pay really falls on 
the consumer ? (Laughter). 

Sir H. Gour: You say that the people are like your children. How would 
you educate them in administration and what share would you give them ?—They 
will be associated with us in the Council and by degrees, when their knowledge, 
patriotism and friendly spirit of co-operation develop, the backward classes will be 
fit for being included in larger numbers. 

Question : In the election you will allow the tenants to have the vote ?—Yes, 
those who fulfil the qualification to be laid down. 

Question : You are definite that the Khans would be prepared to bear additional 
taxation to balance the budget ?—We have had suggestions. 

Sir J. Simon Of course, the matter introduces complications, but you think 
that the difficulties on the whole ought to be got over ?—We naturally expect that 
assistance would be given to us to develop ourself by the Government of India. 

Question : Supposing you are formed into a constituency to elect Khans ? 
We want nomination. 

Mr. Uberoi : Would you not experiment in reforms by introducing the system of 
election in the local bodies ?—No. We must preserve our nominated seats in the 
local bodies. 
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Question : Yon are prepared to extend separate electorates to the Hindus. Won’t 
you extend the same to the Sikhs who are a distinct community ?—We include the 
Sikhs among the Hindus and, at any rate, their number here is so small that it 
disqualifies them for separate treatment. 

Question : You represent the conservative element in your province ? We are 
not divided politically on that basis. 

Question : Some of the Khans, not long ago, whose imagination was fired 
by the recent reforms in Afghanistan, wanted full-fledged reforms ?—I do not know. 
The present scheme is the result of a compromise. We presented no memorial 
to the Chief Commissioner asking for full-fledged reforms. 

Dr. Suhratvardy : Have you considered the question of a second chamber ?— 
No. This province is so small. 

Mr. Nawaz Khan of Dera (co-opted member) : You wish the reforms to be in such 
a modified form as may suit politically and financially, and suit the Khans as well 
as the Local Government ?—Yes. And may also satisfy the people. 

Major Akbar Khan suggested that the sons of aristocrats in the Frontier had 
proved capable officers.—The witness agreed and added that people having a heredi¬ 
tary claim to position were, in spite of the democratic spirit, regarded with 
greater respect and advocated that half the posts in the superior services, open to 
Indians, should be reserved for the aristocracy. 

The Frontier Hindus’ Deputation 

The Khans were followed before the Simon Commission by an equally large 
deputation of Hindus led by Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta. 

The deputation read a summary of its main case, which opposed the extension 
of reforms and of the elective system to this Province. They urged that strategic 
and political reasons are against the change, and so also were financial difficulties. 
Moreover, any constitutional changes which weakened the executive authority would 
be dang rous to the peace of the Empire, as the people of the Province were only 
geographically separated from Afghanistan. Further, any reform would undermine 
the influence of the Khans, who had been a bulwark and important safeguard against 
the unruly elements in the Province. 

They felt that as long as the dominant community had not reached the stage of 
political advancement where politics is dissociated from religion and religion from 
affairs of public life, provincial autonomy on communal lines would not be acceptable 
to the Hindus. But while they oppose reforms, they would not oppose the setting 
up of an Advisory Council, leaving further advance to the Central Government 
through periodical inquiries. They claim in the Assembly two seats for Hindus 
and two for Mahometans, urge the industrial development of the Province, Judicial 
amalgamation with the Punjab, repeal of the Land Alienation Act and opening 
the public services to free open competition. 

While this summary was being read Sir John Simon asked how much land 
revenue Mahomedans paid ?—They pay it by borrowing from the Hindus. (Laughter). 

Rai Bahadur Tliakurdatta further explained that Hindus though formerly in 
favour of amalgamation with the Punjab, now oppose it because as a result of the 
forward policy their life and property were safe, but their commercial stake 
and their educational advancement entitled them to the same privileged position as 
was held by Europeans in various parts of India where they had large stakes. 

Major Attlee : How would the Advisory Council be formed l —rt could be by 
indirect election the local bodies electing members as under the Minto-Morley 
Reforms. 

The Hon, Mr. E. Cadogan pointed out that there was criticism of the suggestion 
that the judiciary of this Province be amalgamated with the Punjab. 

The witness explained that in a small province they could not get a proper 
personnel and the Judicial Commissioners here had not the same respect, nor their 
decisions, as High Court judges had. He suggested two High Court judges should 
sit here so that in case of disagreement between them a third High Court judge 
could decide this issue. 

Examined by Lord Strathcona the witness stated that he did not wish any franchise 
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for the Local Boards, and that lor the Advisory Council the Local Boards would be 
electors. 

Lord Strathcona—You want the number of civilians to be increased?—The 
communal question here is so acute that the Deputy Commissioner, City Magistrate 
and Sub-Divisional Officer must be civilians. 

Lord Strathcona.—In your opinion you have not enough British official ?—There 
ought to be more. 

Dr. Suhrawardy.—You wanl adequate representation for Hindus? What 
would satisfy you f—We have asked for representatives for each community in the 
Assembly. 

Sir John Simon.—During the. Bray inquiry the Hindus were disposed to urge 
re-amalgamation with the Punjab, but now 1 gather you oppose it ?—The Pathan 
mentality being what it is, we felt afraid of the kidnapping and murders that were 
going on. But since the forward policy has been adopted riots and kidnapping have 
ceased and the ground for amalgamation has disappeared. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Dr. Suhrawardy—Will you withdraw opposition to the reforms if there is a gen¬ 
eral electorate and your position is made strong ?—It may he, if the whole of India 
gets it and the Hindu position in the Legislative Assembly is strong and we are able 
to get protection from the Assembly and the Moslems will not be able to persecute 
us. 

Dr. Suhrawardy ;—-You object to reform because you fear dominance upon one 
race. The Madras Moslem may have the same objection. 

Sir John Simon.—The witness has pointed out that the Pathan mentality is peculiar 
and there is nothing corresponding to that in Madras ; and secondly, commercially 
and educationally they are very important. 

Nawab of Hoti.—Supposing a Council is created with a two-third nominated and 
one-third elected element wou'd you object?—Any Legislative Council would be a great 
disaster, but we will Itavc the lesser evil. 

Do you think even one-third elective seals will diminish the influence of the 
Khans ?—It would, because soil 1 Khans are not so intellectual, and when representa¬ 
tives of the middle classes come the Khans' influence will be lessened. 

Do you think, officers recruited ftom the aristocracy have proved better than those 
fro 11 the middle classes ?—I would rather not give an answer to the question. 

You think a decrease in the number of British officers will affect the administra¬ 
tion ?—Most injuriously. 

Sir H. S. Gour.—It does not matter whether you are a majority or minority, but 
you base your claim on the fact that you are an advancing community?—Yes, we 
have a large commercial stake. 

Sir H. S. Gour made a suggestion that the difficulty could be got over by this 
Province electing five or seven members to the Assembly who should constitute an 
Advisory Council to represent their point of view to the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

The witness said that the idea appealed to them, hut the details would be important. 
They would like the authorities to have their views fully before them. 

Sir H. S. Gour.—What you really want in the services are unbiassed men, and if 
such Indian officers are available you would be satisfied ?—Yes. 

What representation would you insist on, supposing there were a Council for the 
Frontier ?—40 per cent. 

Raja Nawabali :—You advocated an increase in British officers. What is'good for 
the Frontier, would not that bold good for other parts of India ?—No, because in 
other parts you don’t have to deal with the Pathan mentality. 

Sir Abdul Qayum.— Do you oppose reforms because of the incapacity of the Mos¬ 
lem population or because you fear that your interests and rights will not be safe il 
these arc introduced ?—On both grounds. 

How will the Pathan mentality affect you more than it does at present ?—Because 
they will get more powers. The Legislative Council will have power to pass 
laws and the Ministers will have a voice in the general administration. 

But there will be a right of veto. It will be exercised in emergent cases only. 

Sir Abdul Qayum.—I can hardly control my feelings. Whatever has been the 
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experience in other parts of India, you think that the Pathan mentality is worse 
than that ?—You are excitable and easily go into factions. 

How do the Hindus find the tribal attitude in tribal areas, Is it not friendly ?— 
Hindus live there as dependents. We would rather leave the Province than live 
under the conditions under which Hindus live there. 

Will you agree that whatever our mentality and factions we have not in the last 
thirty years gone in for any fanatical or political crime like the murder of Mr 
Day ?—What about the Kohat tragedy ? 

The mentality is different from the Katarpur mentality.—That was sporadic 
while with you it is a permanent feature. 

Do you know that a compromise was reached at Kohat while the Nagpur 
Moslems have not been reconciled by a large majority of Hindus ? 

Sir John Simon.—I think you have indicated dearly your criticism and the 
witness is not going to be coverted. 

Finally Sir Abdul Qayum asked whether this deputation was aware of the fact 
that there was an advanced section of Hindu opinion ?—They have no following 
and are serving as gramophones of certain interests. 

Frontier Sikhs’ Deputation 

Sardar Raja Singh led the deputation of five Sikhs, who claimed that Sikhs 
were the most important minority. They paid a large amount of income-tax and 
were educationally more advanced than the other communities. They were the 
last rulers of the Punjab, from which the Frontier had been carved out. They 
recognised the Indian desire for a larger share in the administration and would fall 
in with the general view regarding the electorate a!) over India. They favoured 
a joint electorate with reservation of seats, and wanted for Sikhs, who though 
nume rically were i per cent., 25 per cent, seats in the Council. 

Sir John Simon.—What seats would you give the Hindus then?—We consider 
the Hindus and Moslems both distinct from us. 

Sir John Simon—If you have 25 per cent, you will give the Hindus at least 
the same ?—Yes. 

Sir John Simon.—Then Moslems, who are 93 per cent, do not get a majority ?— 
We are used to it. There are 16 seats in the Municipality of which eight are 
held by Hindus and Sikhs and eight by Moslems. 

Sir Abdul Qayum.—Is there no cry for elections in Municipalities as the 
people think elected members would be better than nominated ?—Naturally they 
would think so. 

Do you know in places like Bannu, where Moslems are larger in number, non- 
Moslem members form a majority ?—That may be due to the taxation proportion. 

Mr. Beliram Malhotra and Mr. Kapoor gave evidence representing advanced 
Hindu opinion. They said that they wanted reforms for the Province and one-third 
of the total seats in the Council to be given to non-Moslems. 

Deputation Of Advanced Moslems 

The Conference then heard the deputation of advanced Moslem opinion, con¬ 
sisting of about 35. During the course of the day the advanced party of Khans’ 
and agricultural representatives had also sent in a representation and they too 
were called in as the views of the two deputations were mostly similar, and in all 
they formed 50. 

Khan Bahadur Sadduddin, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Frontier Province 
led the deputation and told Sir John Simon that he was speaking in a personal capacity 
and not as a Government servant. Explaining their object, he said they were for full 
fledged reform and accepted in its entirety the report of the Bray Committee 
majority. 

Sir John Simon.—Do you ask, without an intermediary stage, to get the same 
reform that the other provinces get. Suppose full Ministerial responsibility were 
given to the other provinces, including the transfer of law and order, is it your 
recommendation that the Frontier Province should also have it ?— I don’t see any 
objection. 
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You accept the Bray report, but one of its main conclusions was that the ad 
ministration of the tribal area will have to be separated from that of the adminis 
tered area ?—I don’t think it is necessary. The Chief Commissioner can be the 
head of both areas and the administration even at present is different for the two. 

Colonel Lane Fox : Do you suggest the administration of the tribal area would 
be carried on by a Minister responsible to the Legislature ?—No, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner wottld be directly in charge of that area. 

Are you prepared to face a deficit ?—I have never been able to understand this 
question. This Province wa created for Imperial purposes, and even under the 
Swaraj constitution in the Nehru report this Province is kept as a separate entity. 
They would not grudge us money, and increased expenditure must be met by the 
Government of India. 

Then the Government of India would expect to have control ?—They are already 
controlling us. 

You are taking away tlieir control and expect them to pay your expenditure ? 
—We serve as door-keepers ; they give us as wages. 1 have never heard of a master 
controlling how wages are spent. 

Lord Burnham : Is not the Army the door-keeper ?—The Army alone cannot 
keep the door. Whenever anything happens the brunt falls on us. 

Colonel Lane Fox : Do you think all India will agree to pay a large share ?— 
India has already agreed in the Nelirti report, and the Assembly too has passed un¬ 
animously a resolution, but if you find it is impossible to finance us send us back to 
the Punjab. We will favour amalgamation. 

Mr. Hartshorn : The Swarajists in the Assembly walked out, so the resolution 
could not be called unanimous. 

Lord Strathcona : If you have Legislative Council how many members would 
you suggest ?—The Rray Committee has already put it at 30 member. These would 
be enough, as we are for franchise on a libera! basis. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You know Lala Lajpat Rai as a leader of the Nationalist Party 
strongly supposed the Frontier reforms last March?—Yes, and though the Swaraj 
Party walked out the Swaraj leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, is responsible for the 
report which favours full autonomy. 

Sir John Simon : You cannot tell me what the arrangements in that report are 
about financing this Province '?—You might have read Pandit Motilal’s reply that 
he wanted them to start with a dean slate and then there would be time to consider 
about the finances. 

Sir John Simon.—A clean slate without any finances. 

Dr. Suhrawardy.—You have had no experience of the elective system, even in 
local bodies. Would you not as a practical statesman begin with an instalment of 
the Montford Reforms ?—Most decidedly not. We, educationally, socially and in 
other respects, are just as good as the rest of India. 

The witness told MrcUberoi that their literacy was about 5 per cent, compared with 
the Punjab's 9 per cent. The Western Punjab districts were less literate than the 
Frontier districts. In dealing with minorities they would treat the Sikhs as a distinct 
community and give the minorities reciprocal treatment. 

Sir Zulfikarali Khan.—There is a fear iliat if you have the administration in your 
hands you may run the country into internecine war—I am surprised to find such an 
idea. We want to sink or swim with the rest of India. Conditions here are in no 
way worse than those in the jest of India. 

Sir Zulfikar.—Do you think the interests of the Khanswill .be safe in the hands 
of a popular party ? It will not be fair to ignore ihe interests of others ?—Their in¬ 
terests are not separate. They want the same education and the same codes of law. 

Sir H. S. Gour.—You want reforms. Every Government must develop on the 
nation-building side. That means progressively growing expenditure.— So will also 
be progressive the contribution from the Central Government according to the fixed 
percentage of their expenditure. 

Sir H. S. Gour.—And so far as finances arc concerned you won’t tax the people ? 
You expect the Central Government to pay for it ?—The Central Government musl 
co-operate in the matter. 

The witness, further exa mined by Sir Abdul Qayurn, explained his position that 
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they wanted by act of Parliament, one pie or two pies in the rupee for instance to be 
allotted for the Frontier Province. Of this sum they could have one portion set 
apart for the settled districts and the other for the unadministered tracts. Expen¬ 
diture would be classified Provincial and Imperial. “So long as we serve an Imperial 
purpose we are entitled to be maintained at Central expense. Several districts in 
the Punjab are not self-supporting.” 

Sir Abdul Qayum.—You mean that it is the duty of India to educate the door¬ 
keeper so that he may not open the door to some undesirable person, and that high¬ 
er education would make him alive to his duties to India ? Everything done in this 
Province is part of the defence of India. 

Nawab of Hoti : The Army is defending this part with you ?—In that way the 
British Navy is defending Madras. 

Sir Abdul Qayum. : The report says that peace and tranquility of India depend 
to a large extent on the Frontier Province. 

Sirdar Gulkhan appealed to the Conference to think Imperially and not 
parochially. 

Sir John Simon.—The best think to do is lo think practically. 

Sirdar Gulkhan.—We want to go back to the Punjab if we don't get reform, 
or you can combine us wirh a portion of Multan and Rawalpindi. 

This closed the proceedings for the day. Sir John Simon said that there were practi 
cal difficulties which must be solved from the point of view of practical statesman¬ 
ship, but he had sympathy with them and promised full consideration of their case. 

PESHAWAR—mh NOVEMBER 1028 

Mr. F. C. Isemonger, Inspector-General of Police, N.-W. F., since 1025, 
and Mr. A. A. F. Metcalfe, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, who had experience 
of political Agency work were examined by the Simon Conference to-day. 

Mr. Isemonger, answering a scries of questions by Sir John Simon said that 
the police force worked only in five settled districts and that of the five Superin¬ 
tendents one, till recently, was an Indian promoted from the Provincial Service. 
The Police force was 5,000, all armed, for two-and-a quarter million population 
which meant one policeman for every 375 inhabitants and to every two-and-a-quarter 
miles. The police force was recruited in the province and partly from the Punjab. About 
28 per cent of them were literate but on entering service all were taught elementary 
reading to enable them, for instance, to take the number of a motor car or a tonga. 

Giving statistics about crime, Mr. Isemonger said that there were, last year, 514 
true cases of murder, 56 dacoities, to 1 robberies, and 1,052 true cases of burglaries. 

Sir John Simon : In England burglaries mean only night house-breaking—Here 
they include daylight house-breaking, though the latter are very small. 

Sir John Simon : What is meant by true cases ?—Cases which, on police investiga¬ 
tion, were found actually to have occurred and not those reported by the people falsely 
or maliciously. 

Sir John Simon : What percentage of true cases can be brought to trial ?—Of 
murder cases last year 99 were convicted by judicial courts. 75 cases were acquitted 
by judicial courts, 170 were convicted by “Jirgah.” Fifty five cases sent up to “Jirgah” 
were acquitted and the balance of the cases were not apprehended. 

Sir John Simon : What is the practice by which some charges are sent up tc 
“Jirgahs” It happens in some cases that, before the report of a murder is made 
by the relative he prepares the case and involves people who are his enemies, and 
if such a case is sent up for judicial trial it will lead to an acquittal. It is bettei 
to get such a case tried by “jirgahs” who sift evidence and submit 
their conclusions to the district magistrate for final orders. 

Sir John Simon : Who decides the reference of a case “to Jirgah” ?—The district 
magistrate. 

Sir John Simon : You know the difference between this trial and a judicial in 
courts. Are you satisfied at the way “Jirgahs” work ?—On the whole, yes. The 
extreme penalty of death is never imposed by “Jirgah.” 

Further questions were being put about the “Jirgah” system but as the nex' 
witness was more experienced on the subject it was decided to postpone them. 

Sir John Simon : What is the Constabulary Force ?—It consists approximate!) 
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of 5,000 men and is a sort of ally service to ours. But its main duty lies in the 
border. It keeps watch on raiders, collects political information, and communicates 
it to Chief Commissioner. Khassadars work in independent tribal areas. 

Sir John Simon : What is the percentage for Indianization here ? Of course 
it varies, everywhere ?—Twentyfive per cent. 

Sir John Simon : Tell us frankly what is your view about the prevalence of 
corruption in the police force ?— Corruption exists in every department throughout 
the country. It does not exist more in the police. On the other hand the super¬ 
visory agency and the punishment accorded in the police are better than any other 
service. 

Examined by Lord Stralhcona about the Frontier Crimes Regulation, witness 
declared it was used where the ordinary law could not work, both for sending up 
people for trial o “Jirgah” and placing them on security. “In my opinion the 
Frontier Cranes Regulation is absolutely necessary up here.” 

Lord Strathcona But the Bray report wanted it not to be applied to towns?— 

I would agree to that. 

Viscout Burnham wanted to pul on record the remarks of the Bray report on 
the subject which he quoted stating iutc-r alia that die repeal of the criminal section 
of the Regulation would mean not only removing tribal custom but undermining 
the forces of law and order and depriving Hindus in particular of one of the 
greatest safeguards in a land where passions arc so great and local evidence so 
difficult to obtain. 

Viscount Burnham : You consider necessary the present proportion of European 
recruitment for the good conduct and efficiency of the police force ?—yes. 

Viscount Burnham : You deprecate any chance ?—Yes. 

Viscount Burnham was informed that police duties were increased by the duty of 
patrolling cantonments and keeping watch hy day and by night. 

Viscount Burnham : It follows, therefore, that a large part of the cost of main¬ 
tenance of the police here is connected directly with the military interests of these 
provinces ?—The fact that we have large cantonments; undoubtedly imposes extra 
duty and the maintenance of a large force in our cantonments for their protection. 

Sir John Simon intervening, stated that the. cost of the Frontier Police was Rs. 28 
lakhs and of the Frontier Constabulary Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Col. Lane-Fox ; Do you recruit any policemen from the tribal area ?—Yes. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Do l understand that for purposes of the Frontier Constabulary, 
you recruit them ?—Their service is entirely on the border and they want rnen for 
getting useful political information. 

Major Attlee : H is there been much crime during your services in the Fron¬ 
tier ?— There is considerable improvement up here. Kidnapping has largely dis¬ 
appeared. We get more conAiciion:; and there is greater peace. People can travel 
at night where they were unable to travel without: any escort. 

Major Attlee : Is it due to a change in the methods of the police or the habits 
of the population —It is due largely to changed conditions on the Frontier. The 
police might take a certain amount oi credit for the improved methods, 
but the first factor is the changed conditions by the extension of roads and more 
peaceful condition, among tribes. 

Major Attlee ; Is much of the crime due to feuds or economic conditions ?—If 
economic conditions are good, naturally, there is less crime. The number of murders 
is equal to the number of thefts. Life is very cheap out here. A man may be shot 
or knifed in a quatrel or a trivial dispute. In fact there are far more cases of the 
latter kind than murders on account of high way robbery. 

Sir Hari Singh Guur : Mow far do the public co-operate with the police ?— 
Not to a very great extent. 

Is there any marked hostility ?—Lack of sympathy. 

Is the percentage of those who escape into the Trans-Frontier area large ? _ 

Fairly large, but Political Agents are able to bring pressure either for their being 
passed on toother areas or handed to the Political Agency or, if the police get infor¬ 
mation, they capture them. 

Is it done by an executive act or the Extradition Act ! 
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Sir John Simon : The Extradition Act surely does not apply to the tribal area. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Are “jirgahs” who try them bound by the rules of 
evidence ?—There are certain rules though the Criminal Procedure Code is not 
followed. On the whole the system works fairly. 

There is no judicial check ?—The Chief Commissioner can revise in certain cases 
and the “jirgah's” order is only a recommendation to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Sir Abdni Qayum : The Chief Commissioner can interfere only if the sentence 
is excessive or illegal ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : What is the percentage of those punished for corruption ?— 
Very low. There were 137 punishments last year, including 38 dismissals and one 
officer was dismissed for dishonesty. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Are policemen murdered in the execution of their duty ?— 
On November 7, a constable was shot and a sub-inspector wounded. They 
constantly run the risk of life. 

Do tribesmen regard it fair game to shoot policemen "?—No I think they only 
shoot to have themselves being shot in case the policeman has the opportunity to 
down him first. 

Sir Zulfiquar Ali : Have you come across any cases of anarchical crime such as 
occurs in Bengal ?—No case in my experience. 

Is there any nervousness among the Hindu population as to police administration ? 
— Yes. We have for some years been endeavouring to give a definite percentage 
of appointments to Hindus to prevent the force being entirely Mohammedan. There 
is considerable difficulty in getting men up here from the Punjab. 

Though there has been a diminution of crime, this has not given Hindus any 
peace of mind i —Hindus are not nervous in regard to general statistics of crime but 
on occasions of communal troubles elsewhere which have a repercussion here, there 
is a feeling of insecurity. For that reason Hindus would like to have a percentage 
of the police of their own people. 

What are the relations between Hindus and Mohammedans?—No communal 
disturbance for three years ; which shows improved relations. 

Your 11,000 policemen and the Constabulary Force cost Rs. 50 lakhs, but a 
similar force in the Punjab costs less ?—Our conditions of service are different. 
We have to keep constant watch and have a strong force to guard police stations. 

Do policemen show any partiality towards the community ?—It is extraordinary 
that the police force is working unaffected by any communal trouble. They do 
their duty loyally. 

Sir John Simon : 1 am glad we had a similar testimony in the Punjab. 

Raja Nawabali : Why do you look to the Punjab for Hindu recruitment ?— 
There is very little offer from Hindusup here and they are not generally suitable 
material, 1 want the best material for the conditions that pervail in the Frontier. 
I want the element recruited for Indian regiments. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah : Do you recruit depressed classes ?—No. The candidates 
are not suitable. 

If suitable candidates are available ?—1 am prepared to take them. 

Sir Abdul Qayum examined the witness at length on the composition of the force 
and its cantonment and city duties and those in rural areas. 

Sir John Simon asked what he was driving at. 

Sir Abdul Qayum stated that he wanted to show that much of the police force 
was not occupied in rural areas which, therefore, were not truculent. 

Witness replied that about 3,000 men that is 50 per cent of the force was used 
for rural areas. 

Sir Abdul Qayum : Do you think violent crime is to some extent due to the 
existence of this “jirgah” system which makes the police slack ?—1 cannot admit 
slackness on the prt aol the police. We are confronted with a large number of diffi¬ 
culties. There is the custom of the people and those concerned do not report the 
matter till they prepare their own case involving their enemies. 

Sir John Simon to Sir Abdul Qayum ; Are you seeking to support the view that 
there ought to be no Frontier Crime Regulation ? 

Sir Abdul : The Frontier Crimes Regulation is a very useful measure, I wanted 
to know when the differenatiation is made between a strong case and a weak case. 
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Do you find policemen reliable ?—Very reliable. 

Are you afraid of usiuy the present police force in riots ?—I have had no serious 
riot and am not aware that the police has failed. 

Sir Abdul Qayum : Is the police force part of the Punjab ?—All-India officials 
are on the same cadre, but the provincial service is separate. 

Who selects the Inspector-General ?■—It is a selected appointment. I expect the 
various Governments concerned have a say in the matter. 

Is preference given to local experience 

Sir John Simon, intervening, said that these were hardly questions which the 
Inspector-General could be expected to answer and they had no bearing on the 
constitutional inquiry. 

The Nawab of Hoti suggested that the army be asked to patrol cantonments 
thereby reducing police expenses. 

Witness said that it would not materially affect the police force and the Army 
Commander would probably ask lor an increase in his regimental strength. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s Evidence 

Mr. A. A. 1 ", Metcalfe, Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, was examined. He 
informed the Conference that the Frontier Crime Regulation was applied to the 
settled districts and also, in some cases, extensively to the Agency area. 

Sir John Simon : So far as the civil disputes are concerned the provision is that 
the Deputy Commissioner, if satisfied that a dispute exists which is likely to cause 
trouble, may refer it to the Jirgnh. Do this Council of Elders make an elaborate 
finding in writing ?—It is fairly elaborate, but, of course, in a majority of cases some 
prominent local gentleman is asked to arrange a compromise without reference to 
the Jirgah and the disputes are thus settled. 

Question : You do that and so will any sensible administration to my mind, but, 
where people do not agree, they refer the case to the Jirgah who report their finding 
to the Deputy Commissioner. Does he accept their finding ?—Yes, as a general rule. 

Question : They may affect matrimonial relations or land ?•—Yes, generally ques¬ 
tions relating to differences of view. Almost invariably the finding in both civil and 
criminal cases is unanimous. 

Sir John Simon : We saw something of this in Baluchistan and in the Punjab 
where we saw a pinchayat. It seems that the system has this advantage, not only 
does it get rid of a good deal of the technical load but, since the inquiry is made more 
or less on the spot, false or ridiculous evidence is largely excluded, because people 
know the right offenders. 

A member : It avoids payment of the heavy court fees. 

Sir John Simon : And there is no wasting of money on lawyers. (Laughter.) 

Regarding the criminal side the witness said that the Deputy Commissioner, in 
forwarding the case, fomulates questions which lorm the terms of reference to the 
Jirgah and the Jirgali. sends a report giving both the Tacts of the case and the reasons 
for punishment, and frequently it includes a recommendation for mercy based on the 
circumstances of the case. When the report reaches the Deputy Commissioner, he 
discusses the matter with the Jirgah to make sure that the finding is based on eviden¬ 
ce and conviction of the Jirgah. The Jirgah has no power to recommend a death 
sentence, only a maximum penalty up to 14 years, while all punishment over seven 
years is subject to the Chief Commissioner’s sanction. 

Sir John Simon : Do you consider that on the whole the system works satisfac¬ 
torily ?—Yes, it does. It would be very difficult to do away with it. Its disadvantages 
are outweighed by ils advantages, but it required to be administered by experienced 
officials, who scrutinise with great jealousy the list ol Jirgah members and take good 
care to see that it is not used by these members for purposes of corruption. The list is 
very small and is purposely kept low. Any one found inefficient or corrupt is promt- 
ly removed. That is the most essential safeguard in the working of the system. 

Sir John Simon : Then is this system one which, you think, should be preserv¬ 
ed ?—Certainly. 

The witness told Sir John Simon that the work of the Deputy Commissioner 
differed from that in other parts ol'ln li.t, as he had to do political work as well. 

Question: Would you like to say anything about the work in connection with 
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law and order, considering the difficulties involved in that part of the world ?—Yes, 
It is difficult owing to three causes. Firstly, the light manner in which the Pathan 
regards human life. There is little value attached to it in Peshawar district. 

Sir John Simon : I suppose there are a certain number which are unlicensed ?— 

I have no doubt (laughter). 

Continuing, the witness said that the proximity of the tribal area encouraged the 
accused to seek refuge there. Out of 505 murders, 223 were committed in the 
Peshawar district alone. This finished the Peshawar evidence and both the Simon 
Commission and the Central Committee left the same night for Delhi. 

DEUlT—21sl NOVEMBER 1929 

The Commissioners arrived at Delhi on the 21st November and were welcomed 
on alighting by Sir Mahomed Habibulla 1 ', Sir B. N. Mittra, Mr. J. Crerar, Sir 
George Rainy. Sir George Schuster, Sir John Thompson, Mr. Haig and Mr. G. S. 
Bajpai Besides these there were ot er officials anil nonofficials including members 
of the District Board, Honorary Magistrates, representatives of the Jamiat-ul- 
Quraish, about 150 all-told, to welcome the Commissioners, Admission to the 
platform was regulated by tickets. Some fify men of the depressed classes with 
flags of welcome were stationed further up the route near Barakhambha. With the 
drawing up of the special train into the siding the demonstrators outside began 
shouting at die top of their voices “Simon go back,” and “Shame.” 

Anti-Simon demonstrators’ procession siarte.l from Queen’s Gardens and paraded 
through the principal streets of the city carrying placards bearing “Down with Im¬ 
perialism,” “Simon, go back." By the time they reached New Delhi railway station 
the number of processionists was estimated at between 10 to 15 thousand. Here 
they lined up along Qutab Road behind the wire barrier on the other side of which 
was a police cordon under the personal supervision of Mr. Jeffreys, Senior Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and Mr. S. Pratap, Deputy Commissioner. 

The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced their work on the 22nd NOVEM¬ 
BER in the .afternoon for the first time without a provincial wing, as the inquiry here 
relates to the operation of the constitution in the Central Government. The 
conference took place in one of the Committee rooms of the Council House and, as 
usual, admission for public purposes was confined to the Press. Sir John Simon took 
his seat in the centre and the Commissioners sat to his right and members of the 
Indian Central Committee to his left. Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was not present. 

The evidence of Mr. Haig, Home .Secretary, and Mr. Dunnett, Special Officer 
(Reforms) were examined on the material submitted to the Conference by the depart¬ 
ment on the operation of the constitution. 

Sir John Simon, summing up the present constitutional position in a series of 
questions, said there were besides the Commander in-Chief six members of the Go¬ 
vernment but the Statute did not fix any limit. It was provided that three at least 
of the members of the Executive Council be persons who had been at least ten years 
in the service of the Crown in India and that one must be a lawyer of standing. He 
asked how this provision came into the constitution. 

As witnesses were trying to look into their hooks Sir John Simon remarked that 
the Montford report had laid down certain principles on the subject and that the 
appointment of more Indians merely followed the principle laid down when Lord 
Sinha was first appointed to the Viceroy’s Council and it was the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee, which laid down that not less than three members of the Viceroy’s 
Council be Indians. He further observed that while the provision regarding men 
having been previously ten years in the service of the Crown in India probably meant 
to apply to those in the services like the I. C. S., the practice showed that Sir B. N. 
Mitra, an Indian Service man, had been appointed an executive councillor and, 
similarly, Sir Basil Blackett was a European non-service man ; so that they could 
not say that this provision in the Government of India Act was a sort of classification 
between European and Indian. 

Sir John Simon: Since the coming into operation of the Montford Reforms in 
January 1921 there has not yet been a case in which an individual chosen to fill a 
post on the Governor-General’s Executive Council is an individual who has been 
previously an elected member of the Central Legislature ?—No. There has been 
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no case, though in the case of Sir T. B. Sapru and Sir B. N. Sarma they were mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Council. 

Sir John Simon : It is an interesling fact, because in the Provinces there have 
been a good many cases in which men have been appointed Executive Councillors 
who had past experience as elected members of the Provincial Legislature, but 
this has not been the case in the Central Legislature. 

After explaining the appointments of Secretaries to various departments Mr. Haig 
said that the general arrangement was that the Member sat in one House and the 
Secretary of the Department sal in the other. 

Sir John Simon : There was one view that if the member of the Government 
was a member of the. Chamber, say of the Council of State, it tended to enhance 
the authority and importance of the Chamber if on interesting and important occasions 
the Government Members came to a I dress the Chamber.— Mr. Haig replied that 
Members of the Council of Stale fe.lt satisfied when the Member in charge of 
the Department came up to address them on important occasions. 

Sir John Simon said that what contributed to the importance of the House of 
Lords was the fact that some important Members of the Government were members 
of that House only. He added : '1 gather that the present arrangement of inter¬ 
change of visits is an arrangement which, on the whole works well. But the result 
is obviously that the occasions when the Secretary has a leading part to play in the 
debate are affected by the fact that it is on these occasions that his chief may visit 
the House.” Mr. Haig said that that was so. 

Sir John Simon : I think when the new Government is formed in England an 
ambitious young man wanting to be Under-Secretary would prefer to he in one 
House when his chief was in the other House ( Laughter.) 

Mr. Haig : I think the system works well. Secretaries have an important part 
to play. It is only on occasions when the Member can spare the time that he 
comes to the other Hou e. 

Turning to the grouping in the Assembly, Sir John Simon said there were official 
members from provinces. Did they play an important part in the debate ?—They 
are not frequently used but when they speak they play an important part. 

Sir John Simon : It is material to ascertain how far the different elements in 
existing structure play a useful and effective part. It does not follow that because 
a number of officials are nominated to represent the provinces ( and I dare say they 
are very constant in attendance whin their vote is needed ) that is all the part 
they ought to play.—Air. Dunnett replied that they took part in the debates of a 
general character such as the amendment of the Civil Pr, Code. 

Sir John Simon gave an illustration. Supposing, he said, the Burma Government 
was opposed to a measure of taxation.would its official member put forward that view ? 

Mr. Dunnett said that on matters of taxation, Provincial Governments were 
previously consulted, but on matters of provincial interest provincial members had, 
as in the case of the provincial contribution, spoken and voted against the 
Government. 

Sir John Simon : It is a matter of great importance as to how a nominated 
official votes. Mr. Dunnett said that on matters of taxation there is a feeling that he 
does not agree with the Government. Mr. Haig said that nominated officials are 
always expected to support the Government. 

Sir John Simon : Is that expectation in practice fulfilled ?—I am not aware of 
instances in which it has not been fu filled. 

Sir John Simon next referred to the elected and nominated strength and asked :— 

“One wants to understand, when considering the constitutional problems of the 
Central Government, how things work with surh a large elected majority in the 
Assembly and a smell official element supporting the Government.*’ 

Mr. Dunnett : There are measures which are not: controversial and which can 
be carried more or less by the general sense of the House. On other matters the 
Government manages to get through with a small majority. On occasions like that 
they have the support of the majority, at any rate of non-officials—not all. It is 
probably a measure that commends itself to the Eur pean group and it may be a 
measure that commends itself to the Mahomedan group, and with that support they 
can usually secure their majority ; not otherwise. 
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Sir John Simon : One of the contrasts between the Central Legislature and 
those in the provinces is that in the provinces, you have Government majoirty, that 
is, elected. The policy ol the Government is framed in consultation with, and is 
supported by, Ministeis who are elected and presumably, have a following among 
the elected members. And the official policy has genera! support. But in the 
Central Legislature you have no Ministers. You have got no element to support 
them and yet the history of the Central Legislature shows that, broadly speaking 
the policy that has been proposed has been carried out. 

Mr. Haig : Yes, a considerable proportion of the policy has been followed. There 
is informal consultation between the Government leader and those of the opposition 
and sometimes legislation is the outcome of the report of the committee. We keep 
in close touch with opinion in the legislature Viscount: Burnham, intervening, read 
from the Government memorandum that the Assembly divided on the whole on 
431 occasions and the results were favourable to the Government on 239 occasions 
and unfavourable on 192 occasions. There were 104 divisions on demands for 
grants of which the Government won 48 and lost 56, while on Bills the Government 
won 139 divisions and lost 9(. On resolutions it won 52 divisions against 45. 

Mr, Dunnett added that if fifteen elected members voted with the Government 
they generally won. Continuing Mr. Dunnett explained how Government generally 
managed to win divisions in the Assembly. lie said : Firstly, there is no solid 
opposition. These parties do not always agree. Secondly their party organization is 
not completely efficient and therefore the Government has always to try either to 
detach one Party from the other Party or detach various members from individual 
Parties and in many cases, the Government has not much difficulty in getting fifteen 
elected members to make up 53 to win a division 

Sir John Simon : The figures might mean hat you win on unimportant 
occassions. 

Mr. Dunnett said that was not so and (he fact that of the 190 Bills presented 
by the Government, only nine were lost and, up to this time, the Governor-General 
had to use certification only four times, including twice for the Finance Bill, showed 
that the Government got through its programme well on the whole. 

Sir John Simon asked how the Council of State had acted as Second Chamber. 

Witness said it had rejected on nine occasions Bills passed by the Assembly 
but there has been no occasion to have a joint sitting of both Houses. 

Col. Lane-Fox pointed out that die Assembly constituencies were the largest 
of constituencies in the world. It was not impossible for members to be really 
representatives of such constituencies. 

Mr. Haig : If is difficult to speask on the subject but it is obvious that the 
Assembly constituency being more scattered than the Provincial Council, its members 
are not closely in touch with their constituents. And there is not even the 
elementary machinery oi a practical organization within the constituency. 

Col. Lane-Fox : Does not that have the effect of making members irrespon sible ? 

Mr. Haig : It makes them more responsive to big all-India organizations like 
the Congress. 

Col. Lane-Fox: Is a member sufficiently in touch with the constituents ?— 
I do not think that the country has really and politically developed to reach that 
state. 

Col. Lane-Fox : If you substitute the system of indirect election for direct 
election you might get more responsible persons ? 

Mr. Haig : You might certainly. They will be in closer touch with elections. 
They would be representing some other interest I take it. You may have local 
bodies to erect them to the Assembly or the Provincial Councils. 

Col. Lane-Fox : His action can be questioned directly by somebody who put 
him there ?—Witness : I expect chey would. 

Col Lane-Fox : One cause of the weakness of the Government in the Assem¬ 
bly is that there is an irresponsible element in it ? 

Witness : Certainly. They are swayed by influences which are speaking 
specially of the Home Department, antagonistic to us. 

Has the Assembly discussed the question whether its election be direct or 
indirect ?—There was no occasion to discuss it. 
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Major Attlee ; Are there occasions when members, irrespective of Party 

organization, voted on matters of provincial interest ? 

Mr. Haig One would expect them to vote provincially on important matters 
like remission of provincial contributions bur my impression is that provincial 
members did not stikc the line which might be considered favourable to their 
provincial interests but, rather struck to their Assembly grouping. 

Major _ Attlee : You know Lancashire members have their own meeting. Do 
such meetings of provincial members take place ?—Not as far as I know. 

Major Attlee : The minority Government in England could always be obstruc¬ 
ted by the time being ‘'talkcd-out.” Do you have the same trouble here ? 

Mr. Dunnett said ; No such obstruction bad occurred so far. 

Mr. Haig : It occurs to me that one explanation is that members come from 

long distances a nd are anxious 10 get back home, while official members live on the 
sport. If the Government finds obstruction it can always wear them out. 

DELHI 2,'In! NOVEMBER 1028 

The control of Law and Order was the principal subject discussed before the 
Simon Conference at Delhi on this day. There were two suggestions before 
the Conference : (j) That Law and Order should be transferred to Ministers 

answerable, to the Provincial Legislatures, and (2) that it should be centralized 
with the Government of India. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, stated that the existing 
control of the Government of India over Law and Order was very effective and there 
was no possibility of the Central Government actually taking over the direction 
and administration of police all over India, though it could lay down definite 
itandards of pay and efficiency. 

Even if Law and Order were transferred, he added, the Government of India 
being the ultimate authority responsible for the Intervention of the Army to restore 
order must have an effective voice in these matters. 

Mr. Graham's Evidence 

Mr. L. Graham, Legislative Secretary, was next examined after lunch. 

Asked to explain the functions of his department he said that they functioned as 
draftsmen and provided secretaries for select committees and also assisted un¬ 
official members with drafting their bill. 

Sir J. Simon : You function as parliamentary draftsmen and combine the func¬ 
tions of staff of the Speaker of the House ? 

Mr. Graham : We have many other functions. All statutory rules and notifica¬ 
tions are prepared by us on the basis of substance sent by other departments. We 
are largely occupied in advising Departments on the interpretation of statutes. 

Sir J. Simon ; That is done in England by Law Officers or legal advisers of the 
Departments. 

Witness : Departments have no legal advisers here. We have also very heavy 
work in the examination of provincial bills requiring previous sanction of the 
Government of India. This is a very troublesome section to work, but we have 
come to pretty fair agreement as to the interpretation of sanction We no longer 
have difference of opinion as to whether bills require sanction or not. We, after 
circulating the bill to the Departments concerned, take the orders of the Governor- 
General refusing or granting sanction. 

Sir J, Simon : The point is of some constitutional importance. The Act provides 
that previous sanction be taken before the bill is considered. 

Witness : In practice this is done befote introduction. If the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment is satisfied, it may take the risk ot a point of order being raised in the 
provincial Council that the bill required previous sanction. 

Sir J. Simon : What about private Bills ? 

Witness : Ordinarily these are submitted through the local Government, but 
may be sene up direct to the Government of India. 

Sir J. Simon : Has there been any instance in which the provincial legislature pass 
ed a bill which on subsequent investigation, was found to n quire previous sanction ? 
—Witness : There have been one or Hvo instances. 

O : Do in fact laree number of bills comeitn for sanction ? 
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Witness : Very large number. The section is really too wide and it is extremely 
difficult to narrow it definitelv. We have sent proposals to the Secretary of State 
for having the rule making power to give us elasticity in the matter. But we learn 
that he will take up the matter when revision of the Act takes place. 

Sir John Simon : Has there been many cases in which sanction has been refused ? 

Mr. Graham : Sanction to provincial bills has never been refused, because the 
Government of India negotiate with the provincial overnments and they come to 
an agreed form for the bill. But as regards non-official bills sanction have been 
refused frequently. It has been refused in about 35 cases 

Sir John Simon : This device that certain bills can be introduced only after 
previous sanction becomes necessary because the constitution of British India, 
as at present framed, does not really make strict distribution of Legislative power. 
Of course, if you were to provide for some federal system in which you say, certain 
powers are central and others provincial, then this sort of previous sanction would 
be less important while under the present system it may be of considerable im¬ 
portance. Witness : I think the experience in Canada is it leads to litigation. 
We have this as the alternative device. 

Sir John Simon : Then you regard this sort of division as being an alternative 
to settlement which leads to litigation. Has any case arisen in which the province 
passed legislation referring to territory beyond its control ‘/—Witness : No. 

Mr. Graham further explained that even in cases where previous sanction was 
not required, local Government in pursuance of executive order would send up on 
important subjects their legislative proposals to the Government of India for the latter’s 
exercise of any poivers of superintendence, direction and control. If the bill merely 
dealt with a reserved subject, it would not require sanction but the dividing line 
was difficult and mostly they covered central sphere in requiring powers to enforce 
law. 

Sir John Simon : I gather you to say the method on whole works all right. Some¬ 
times bills are given necessary leave to proceed, sometimes they are not and you 
want rule-making power to get over the rigidity of law. 

Witness : We try to maintain the division of subjects between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the Government of India had power to cancel 
any laws made by a provincial Government. 

Mr. Graham said no case had arisen where this power had been exercised. 

Sir John Simon : It may arise for two reasons, firstly, where necessity has arisen 
for uniform law and secondly, as a situation had arisen in Canada where the Central 
Government for reasons of policy wishes to support one policy even though the 
legislature has passed a law otherwise. For instance, the legislation by British 
Columbia against the Chinese or the Japanese may be cancelled by the central 
authority for reasons of broader policy. 

Witness : No such case has arisen in India. 

Sir John Simon : Section 72 gives emergency powers to promulgate an ordinance 
which may last six months. From the point of view of constitutional enquiry, it is 
a rather interesting section. Has it been used and is it needed? 

Mr. Graham : It is used and I think it is needed. In the first place, India is a 
very large country and it is not easy to get members of legislature together at short 
notice. There was, for instance, the case of Moplah rebellion and the Central 
Legislature had three months before it was to meet normally and an ordinance 
had to be promulgated at once and martial law declared. 

Sir John : Did that involve the passing of what would otherwise have been 
legislation ?— Mr. Graham: It involved the setting up of special courts and 
empowering military authority to take special action. 

Sir John Simon : Has there been any instance when a legislature has subse¬ 
quently made any strong protest against ordinance-making power ? 

Mr. Graham : In one case, it certainly was, the Bengal Ordinance which dealt 
with anarchical conspiracy. 

Sir John Simon : Then this thing is used and, as I should have expected, it is 
open to criticism. 

Sir John Simon : Under section 43-A, the Governor-General may appoint Coun- 
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cil Secretaries to assist the Executive Councillors. Has it been used and what 
would be the possible application of it ? 

Witness : I think the intention was to give some acquaintance of working of 
the central machine to politicians, to induce some unofficials to join as permanent 
supporters of the Government. It was a chance for young men. 

Sir John Simon : What strikes one is that the system might work in the provin¬ 
ces where elected members could be deputies of Ministers, but you have no ministers 
in the Central Government. What is the Council Secretary to do ? 

Witness: He would be admitted as a sort of honorary member of the Depart¬ 
ment. He might, to some extent, relieve the permanent Secretary of his duties in 
the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon : The Joint Select Committee, in their report, stated that they 
wanted Council Secretaries to undertake the duties of Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
but that his function and depirtmenls to which he would be attached would be entirely 
within the discretion of the Governor-General. Speaking with the greatest possible 
respect about he Joint Committee's views, wliul occurs to one is that a Parliamen¬ 
tary Under Secretary has his ministerial chief, while here it would mean an Under¬ 
secretary without a Minister. 

Witness'. The idea certainly was that Council Secretaries could be extra hands 
forgiving replies on behalf of the Department. 

Lord Burnham suggested that this was probably on the analogy of the House of 
Lords where a member not attached to the dep.utmcnt got up a departmental case for 
replying in the Lords 

Sir John Simon said when he was Home Secretary they had no one in the Lords 
to discharge the duties of the Horne Office and the late Lord Curzon agreed to 
be their spokesman and Sir John had die unusual experience of suggesting to Lord 
Curzon what he should say in die Louis. “But ] think the Joint Commitec were 
misled as the analogy is not clear.” 

Witness : The matter was discussed in the first Assembly, but political parties 
felt the Government would cut off some members of their groups and Mr. Spence 
had practically no support at all and while this was the opinion of the co-operating 
Assembly, the opposition was greater in the succeeding two Assemblies. 

Lord Burnham : Then they lost an opportunity for political education ? 

Viscount Burnham drew the attention of the Conference to the fact that a peculiar 
feature was the extraordinary growth of convention outside the four corners of the 
Government of India Act, such as fiscal convention, separation of Railway from 
General finance, discussion during demands on non-votable expenditure, annual 
standing committees of departments and Standing Finance Committee. He thought 
if one was disposed to criticise in unfriendly manner this would be considered an 
encroachment on the Act and in one sense of ignoring limitations imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament on the powers and functions of the legislature. 

Mr. Graham replied : “In every question of conventions we examine the proposed 
line of action very carefully and make sure that we are not definitely infringing 
the provisions of the Act or the rules thereunder. It was from this point of view 
that separation of Railway from general finance was examined and our conscience 
is very clear. 

Viscount Burnham then alluded to the discussion by the Assembly of army 
expenditure and asked how when the expenditure on defence was non-votable this 
could be appropriately discussed by the Assembly. 

Mr, Graham explained that Lire grant for the Army Department which was a 
voted subject was closely linked up with Army and it was impossible to say at any 
stage when a speaker was irrelevant. Distinction was not very rigid and the Act itself 
allowed the Governor-General to throw open defence for general discussion. 

Viscount Burnham : Consequentially the member in charge answers questions on 
non-votable expenditure even though there is no vote before the Houses, 

Mr, Graham : It really amounts to that. 

Q : Therefore indirectly the Assembly exercises by these means ail influence 
ou military' expenditure, if not to the same extent as on the voted portion, at least to 
a large extent even though it is shut out under the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Graham : It is difficult to say how much. 
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Viscount Burnham : Is it the deliberate policy of the Government to acquiesce in 
it ?—Mr. Graham : Yes. We get positive direction from the Governor-General for 
throwing open Army portion of the budget for general discussion. 

Viscount Burnham : So it is not true to say that the Assembly is debarred from 
discussing defence ?—Mr. Graham : Not true. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham supplemented by Mr. Dunnett explained to the con¬ 
ference in answer to Viscount Burnham that the Public Accounts Committee 
dealt with questions whether expenditure had been made with due regard to canons 
of financial propriety and it was the Standing Finance Committee which generally 
dealt with the policy and as (or military appropriation report, this was first discussed 
by an ad hoc committee consisting of army experts and then the Public Accounts 
Committee and the remarks of the latter were incorporated in its report and placed 
in the library and was open to discussion in the Assembly. 

Viscount Burnham : My point is this, that by these indirect means and by using 
finance as a weapon for this purpose, the Assembly has obtained power and deals 
with non-votable expenditure almost to the same degree as voted expenditure. 

Mr. Graham : Not so far as that. 

Col. Lane-Fox examined Mr. Graham regarding the unwieldly nature of general 
constituencies for the Assembly. Mr. Graham explained that the Central Govern¬ 
ment had nothing to do with the machinery of elections which was a provincial 
subject. Distinction between rural and urban representation had latterly assumed 
great prominence in provincial legislatures but no such effort was made in the 
Central Legislature. But it was true that there were seven urban constituencies for 
the Assembly. Otherwise urban and rural population were collective figures in the 
general constituencies. Landowners and landlords were a considerable element 
in the Assembly. 

Questioned by Mr. Cadogan, witness said that ths power to disallow a resolution 
was vested both in the President and finally with the Viceroy. The chances of 
overlapping of provincial subjects were very rare, for really provincial matters 
were discussed in local councils. 

Answering Dr. Gour, Mr. Graham said that the Home Department, although it 
laid down the policy for law and justice, did not necessarily have a lawyer as a mem¬ 
ber in charge. 

Q : Has there been any conflict between your Department and the Home De¬ 
partment relating to the subject of law and order ? 

Mr. Graham : 1 don’t see how the question of conflict can arise. The major 
question or policy is decided in the Viceroy’s Executive Council where there might 
be difference of opinion. But of that I am not cognisant. 

Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi was told that provincial governments were 
responsible for revision of electoral rolls. The Conference then adjourned. 

DELHI— 24 th. NO VEMB 8 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Commerce Secretary and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Education 
Secretary to the Government of India, were examine 1 to-day by the Simon Conferen¬ 
ce, which held a half-a-day’s session. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Sir Geoffrey Corbett said the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment performed practically the same functions as the Board of Trade did in England. 
They dealt with shipping, marine, commercial treaties and tariffs. And the High 
Commissioner’s office was administratively under them. The Chief Commissioner, 
Railwaysj was the Secretary for Railways. But both the witnesses and the Chief 
Commissioner had constant consultations, and visited ports together when common 
questions arose. 

Sir John Simon read extracts from the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report 
staling that there was nothing more likely to injure the good relations between 
Great Britain and India than the feeling that fiscal decisions were taken in the 
interest of Great Britain and therefore a convention be established that where the 
Government of India and the Central Legislature ageed on fiscal matters the Secretary 
of State’s interference should be limited to matters relating to safeguarding of inter¬ 
national or imperial obligations and asked the witness ; “Tell me if the convention 
is well defined. Has it in practice been observed ?" 
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Sir Geoffrey Corbett: I think both the Secretary of State and ourselves have 
clone our best to co-operate in giving the convention real life. Difficulties may 
arise, but we have always met each other and 1 think the present position reached 
by the convention is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the Joint Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Sir John Simon : Then this convention has been observed with goodwill on 
both sides. Tell us specifically about the present position of India with regard 
to tariffs. 

Witness : We have several opportunities of testing the convention over the 
Tariff Board’s reports. When we receive a report, we consider it and the provisional 
conclusions formed by the Government of India are sent to the Secretary of State 
for his observations and in a majority of cases, the Secretary of State says that he has 
no observations to make but when he makes a suggestion we consider it before 
taking the final action on the report. But it has been tacitly understood that the 
remarks that the Secretary of State makes are mere suggestions for our consideration, 
and he has never tried to force his views upon us. And when we place our views 
before the legislature, and if it is accepted by the legislature, the convention comes 
into play. Witness next explained the functions of the Tariff Board, and how 
cases for enquiry are referred to it. 

Sir John Simon asked whether there had been any case hitherto in which 
protection granted was withdrawn, and the industry concerned had been able to 
face world competition without further help. 

Witness explained that the Tariff Board was set up in 1924 only, and in the case 
of the steel industry, the bounty originally granted had been already withdrawn and 
the tariff duty substantially reduced. The tariff proposals, generally, were dealt 
with in a separate bill and not in the Finance Bill. This enabled the Assembly to 
give its opinion on clear cut issue. 

Sir John Simon: Has there been in fact on the part of the Secretary of State 
some intervention which prevented a proposal which the Government of India would 
otherwise have put forward about tariffs V—Witness : There has been no such case. 
Every proposal for protection we put forward before the Assembly has been carried. 
The Assembly has confirmed our proposals. 

Q : Did that happen about the Steel Bill of 1927 ? 

Witness: Yes, except that the proposal of differential rates between the British 
and Continental steel was characterised by some members of the Assembly as the 
introduction of Imperial preference by the backdoor which it was not. 

Sir John Simon : How would the fact of a lower duty on British steel be held 
as imperial preference ?—Witness : British steel is of a higher quality than 
continental steel, and the latter is very much cheaper and it is competing with 
Indian-made steel, and by having differential duties, the Tariff Board put 
both on the same footing for the purpose of competition with Indian steel. 

Questioned by Sir Arthur Krooni, Sir Geoffrey said that the Trade Commissioner 
was working under the High Commissioner in London, whose office was attached to 
the Commerce Department here. Though the Tariff Board came under the Commerce 
Department, there was no question of the latter imposing its will on the former. 

Sir Arthur Froom : What is generally the line taken in dealing with its reports ?— 
Sir Geoffrey Corbett : We accept the Board’s findings on facts, and see whether 
their recommendations follow naturally 011 those facts. 

Sir Arthur Froom : In other words, the Commerce Department bring a wider 
view to bear on the Board’s recommendations ?—Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Exactly. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You said that when the second Steel Protection Bill was 
before the Assembly, some members opposed it on the ground that it gave rise to 
imperial preference Can you say that the Legislative Assembly as a whole is 
against imperial preference ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : They never expressed an opinion on the subject, but 
there is always great anxiety amongst certain people in India that the fiscal policy 
is dictated from Whitehall, and anything that smacks of imperial preference is 
suspected as being dictated from Whitehall. 

Q Has there been any case in which the Government of India and the Assembly 
disagreed on matters relating to your department ?—A : Yes, in the case of Mr. 
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Haji’s Coastal Trade Reservation Bill ; but I doubt whether the Assembly will 
agree to discriminatory legislation of an economic character. 

Sir John Simon observed : Generally speaking, the constitutional powers of 
the different legislative bodies may be said to raise the question whether discrimina¬ 
tion of that sort is to be matter of complete latitude. We had a suggestion made in 
a province (Punjab) that there might be some provision to the effect, that no law 
which introduces discrimination against one community as regards its right to acquire 
agricultural lands should be entertained. It is important for us to know whether 
or not those considerations make it important to consider whether there should be 
any limit upon legislative powers. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Suppose there is to be responsible government, can you 
visualise that the control of Commerce can be split up in various provinces, or should 
it continue to be a central subject ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : One can visualise anything ; but on the whole the 
tendency is to break down inter-state economic barriers and to work up in large 
economic units. If you split up it will be a retrograde and uneconomic step. 

Answering Mr. Kikabhai Premchand the witness stated that the Government 
had never contemplated carving out portions of cities connected with harbours and 
taking them under the Central Administration. 

Dr. Gour next questioned the witness. He asked whether it was not the under- 
lying principle of the Coastal Trade Bill that Indians were not now given facilities 
for training as officers in European company-owned vessels. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : I think the principle of that Bill is to secure the profits 
of the coastal trade for Indians and the question of training Indians as officers is 
entirely subsidiary. 

Dr. Gour : Was not the lack of facilities for training of Indians as officers the 
cause of the demand for an Indian Mercantile Marine '? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : There is the “Dufferin” training-ship established after 
the recommendation of the Marine Committee and all the leading firms trading on 
the coasts of India have undertaken to take Indians trained in that ship. 

Dr, Gour : No effort was made before the Reforms to train Indians as officers ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Not until the “Dufferin” training-ship was started. 

Dr. Gour : That was started only recently ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : About eighteen months ago. 

Dr. Gour : Is it not a fact that according to the Selbourne Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation in regard to the fiscal convention, that when the Government of India and 
the Legislature are agreed, the Secretary of State should stand aside ? 

Sir John Simon : It is not correct to say that the Secretary of State should 
stand aside. Except in exceptional cases, he will not interfere. 

Sir H. S. Gour : Has there been any case in consequence of the observations 
made by the Secretary of State of the Government of India modifying its ten¬ 
tative proposals ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Modification in small details. But I can recall no case 
in which material alteration in principle has been made. 

Dr. Gour : The Legislature has no means of knowing your original proposal 
and how they have been modified as a result of the Secretary of State's 
observations.—A : No. 

Q 4 I S there not a complaint that the Government of India which is subject to 
supervision, direction and control of the Secretary of State has no power of deciding 
for itself in upholding the fiscal convention ? 

A : I may say we frequently do not accept his observations. 

Q Regarding the second Steel Bill was it not the sense of the Assembly that 
imperial preference as such must be a matter of contract between India and England 
and that England cannot force any indirect manner of imperial preference upon 
India ?—A : That is right. 

Proceeding, the witness said that it was a fact that opinion was expressed 
in the legislature that imperial preference must be a matter of contract between 
India and England. This point of view was expressed in connection with cinema 
films, and the leader of the Swaraj Party in the Council of State expressed that 
there should be an agreement that Empire films should circulate among the 
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various parts of the Empire in order that one part might understand the others 
better. 

Dr. Gour : Consequently, India is not opposed to imperial preference ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : I never suggested that. 

Dr. Gour : And the steel protection was carried by a small majority ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : I think by a majority of six. 

Sir Zuifiqar Alt: With regard to imperial preference, was there any correspon¬ 
dence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett: No, not in connection with steel. There was correspon¬ 
dence only once in regard to the subject of imperial preference discussed at the 
Imperial Conference. 

Sir Zuifiqar : Are the Government of India considering the matter ?—A '■ No. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Do you, as Commerce Secretary make extensive tours 
in order to be in touch with commercial opinion ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Yes. 

Q : Legislation affecting commerce is never made without consulting commercial 
opinion both European and Indian ?—A : That is so. 

Q : The Commerce Department is not merely administered from the tops of 
Simla?—A : No, we are v.ry much in touch with commercial opinion. 

Lord Strathcona : In the matter of conventions with other countries are these 
negotiated through the Foreign Office on behalf of the Government and 
if so, is it in any way detrimental to the interests of India ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : Very much to our benefit. We have received very useful 
advice and assistance from the Foreign Office. 

Proceeding, the witness explained the representation now obtaining of commer¬ 
cial bodies in the Assembly. There was undoubtedly a feeling of antagonism bet¬ 
ween Indian and European Trade in the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon looking into the figures remarked : ‘‘I find tin arrangement seems to 
have been made under the Montford Reforms that as there is every chance of European 
members coming to the Assembly generally from the European commercial com¬ 
munity, there is no special need of providing for representation of European commer¬ 
cial bodies in that House and therefore Indian commercial bodies are found represen¬ 
ted in it while European commercial bodies are represented in the Upper House.” 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : I have speculated upon this myself very often. That may 
have been the position. 

Sir Arthur Froom interrupting remarked : But the European Chambers of Com¬ 
merce have held that they should have seats in the Assembly. 

Sir John Simon : We might hear of it from the Associated Chambers of Commer¬ 
ce. But I don’t see how we can easily produce a cut and dried scheme. 

Dr. Gour : Was there not a feeling before the cotton excise duty was abolished 
that it had been imposed under dictation from Whitehall ? 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett : That was so. 


Evidence Of Mr JBajpai 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Education Secretary, was next examined. 

Sir John Simon referred to the Devolution Rule 49, which lays down the spheres 
in which the Central Government can interfere in the transferred field and asked : 
“Has a necessity arisen for the use of ihis Devolution Rule ?”—Mr. Bajpai: I have 
been in this department now for six years, and I don’t remember a single instance in 
which we had to exercise our powers under the Devolution Rule. 

Sir John Simon : Primary education is dealt with by the Provincial Governments. 

Do they have intervention or assistance from the Government of India ? 

Witness : The only occasion would be when Local Governments submit to the 
Governor-General for his assent to their Bills legarding primary education. 

Sir John Simon : Supposing the Education Department in one province desires 
to commun cate with the corresponding Ministerial Department in another. Have 
they to do 'it through the Government of India or can they do it direct ? 

Witness : They communicate direct. 

Sir John Simon ; Education being a transferred provincial subject, the legislatures 
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deal with it without the intervention of the Central Government, and as their funds 
are not derived from the Central Government, so the Central Government has no 
control ?—Witness : No. 

Sir John Simon : It may not be a fair question to ask I do not know whether 
in your experience you think it is a satisfactory arrangement or one you would like 
to see altered ? 

Mr. Bajpai : I will express my own opinion that the system is not very satisfacto¬ 
ry. It seems to me that primary education is not in particular an obligation of the 
provinces as it is the obligation of India as a whole. You might call it a national 
obligation. Whereas I would never for a minute postulate that the Government of 
India should actually interfere in the administration of primary education, I should 
like to see a state of affairs in which the Government of India would be able to sti¬ 
mulate primary education by grants-in-aid. They cannot do so at present. 

Sir John Simon : We will hear something about it when we have the Hartog Re¬ 
port. We are having an important deputation of Anglo-Indians on Monday. The 
suggestion has been mooted that European and Anglo-Indian education be 
centralized. 

Witness : It has been urged since 1921, and the four arguments in its support 
given by its supporters are that it would lead to efficiency and uniformity, put it on 
a more liberal and stable basis and thereby prevent waste through overlapping, and 
remove the question from the arena of racial and political controversies in the provin¬ 
ces. The arguments against it are that owing to the vastness of the country it is 
impossible to ensure either unity or efficiency of control, and that far from removing 
it from the arena of controversy, you will be transferring it to the arena of controversy 
in the Assembly. The third argument which occurs to me is that one of the objects 
which Europeans and Anglo Indians in India have is that they should become an 
integral part of the bulk community in India. Education represents the formative 
stage when you can, to some extent, establish or stimulate the process of integration. 
If you are going to cut yourself off from the educational system in force for other com¬ 
munities, how are you to obtain this end '? 

Sir John Simon : That summarises the pros and cons. 

Mr. Bajpai : In January, (927, we had a conference of Provincal Educational Ad¬ 
ministrators. They discussed this question among others and I think their unanim¬ 
ous opinion was against centralisation. 

Sir John Simon requested the witness to supply the report of the conference. 

Col. Lane Fox was informed by the witness that some very important branches 
of research were under the Government of India. 

Col. Lane Fox : You say you have agricultural research under you. But at the 
Lyallpur College, too, considerable research is going on under the provincial Govern¬ 
ment.—Witness : I am glad to know that. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that research was being conducted in the world by 
interchange of special investigators between one country and another. Similar 
interchange occurred between the dominions and Britain. Were similar steps taken 
in India ?—Mr. Bajpai said they had the same objective, but there had yet been no 
interchanges as such but in the medical sphere particularly, they had benefitted by 
Membership of International Association in Paris and Membership of the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations. 

Sir John Simon : You look at research as a thing to be organised from the cen¬ 
tre rather than as a thing to be distributed among the Provinces ?—Witness : Yes ; 
but provinces are not prevented from undertaking their own research. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali asked whether any tangible results had been produced or whether 
they would not like to be mere enterprising.—Witness : We are doing our very best. 

Sir Zulfikar suggested that some intelligent farmers be given lessons at these in¬ 
stitutes for the benefit of the rural population. 

Mr. Bajpai said that research was an advanced subject, and such experiment could 
be done by the province only at their experimental farms. Witness further examined 
explained the functions of the Educational Commissioner. 

Sarder Shivdev Singh was informed by Mr. Bajpai that the progress made in 
compulsory education so far had been limited. The Conference then adjourned. 
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A deputation of the Anglo-Indian community consisting of Col. Gidney, M. L. A„ 
Mr. L. T. Maguire, M. L. C., (Bengal), Mr. E. T. McClusky. M. L. C., (Bengal) 
Rev. W. A. Hobson from Madras, Mr. C. G. Balerop and Mr. Curtis from Agra, 
and Rev. C. C. Rogers from Jubbulpore, headed by the first named, was examined 
by the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, Gol. Gidney stated that the status of the Statutory 
Natives of India was imposed upon them by a statute of the Imperial Parliament, 
and they had accepted this. He contended however that in accepting this 
position as Statutory Natives of India, they were not called upon to abandon their 
individuality as a community. He referred the Conference to Earl Winterton’s 
definition of their status. 

The Chairman elicited that Anglo-Indians were eligible for recruitment to the 
Indian army as Indians, but could not gain admission to the British Army and that 
the memorandum had been written before the Government of India had received 
a reply to the Anglo-Indian community’s representations to the Sec. of State. 

Sir John Simon : You say that on account of your double position, you are 
treated prejudicially both by Europeans and by Indians 

Colonel Gidney further stated that Anglo-Indians could not obtain admission 
to the officer ranks of the Army. 

Sir John Simon: The Anglo-Indian claims service on the basis of his being 
an Indian, and not on the basis of his being a European.?—Col. Gidney: That 
is the only basis on which we can enter the army, and I do not object to it. 

Sir John Simon: Cannot an Anglo-Indian enter Sandhurst by nomination ? 

Col. Gidney : Yes, but he cannot enter the British Army. 

Sir John Simon wanted to know if the same figures had been supplied to the 
Secretary of the State with their representation as had been given in their present 
memorandum to the Commission. Colonel Gidney could not say, if it was so. 

Col. Gidney stated that on their representation the Secretary of State had 
asked the Government of India to supply him with statistical information with 
regard to his community, but the Government of India had informed him that they 
were unable to do so. 

Sir John Simon : You mean they were, asked to go into details, but obviously 
they had no machinery to do so. It appears to me, Col. Gidney, from what you 
say in your memorandum that your problem is more an economic and social pro¬ 
blem rather than a constitutional one. 

Col. Gidney : Yes, but we want statutory provision for safeguarding our 
economic rights for a number of years. We have been sitting happily in the 
lap of the Government of India and were not prepared for this change. All that 
we ask is that a few years of grace lie given to us in which we can acclimitize 
ourselves to the changed conditions. 

Sir John : Economic difficulties, as such, are not susceptible of change by a 
change in the constitutional structure. Can you tc II us what exactly is the form 
in which you suggest this protection of the rights of your community can be 
secured ? How would it affect the constitutional structure or the language of 
the Government of India Act or the statutory rules made under it ? 

Col. Gidney : I will have to make a specific claim for my community. I 
suggest that statutory provision be made by which the Anglo-Indian community 
be protected economically for a limited period of 50 or 30 years during which 
time they would be able to fit themselves educationally, and at the end of that 
period they would fall into line with the rest of the Indian communities. 

Sir John Simon : If you contemplate some statutory provision which can 
be inserted in the statute so as to have legal application, would you tell us the 
ianguage in which such a clause should be couched ? 

Col. Gidney suggested a repetition and reiteration of para 346 of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Report, which made protection of A nglo-Indian interests a special 
:harge on the Government of India. 

Sir John Simon : I only want your help and suggestions. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn suggested that what Colonel Gidney wanted was that 
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a specific provision be made by which it would be ensured that the number 
of Anglo-Indians employed on railways and in other All-India services would not 
be reduced. 

Sir John Simon : I have a great deal of sympathy with what you have said, 
but it is a constitutional problem and I must tell you frankly I don’t see exactly 
how a clause can be framed in the Government of India Act so as to secure non- 
reduction of the number of your community at present employed. 

Mr, Maguire suggested that a provision, specific in nature, be included in the 
Instruments of Instructions. 

Col. Gidney: But these instructions should be more definite because our 
experience in the past has been that though intention is good, practice is bad. 
Although the Lee Commission enacted that a certain percentage of the posts be 
given to Europeans and a certain percentage to Anglo-Indians these recommenda¬ 
tions have not been followed strictly. 

Col. Gidney drew the attention of the conference to the definition of “European” 
as given in Schedule II of the electoral rules of the Legislative Council, which 
liberally interpreted, could be taken to include the entire Anglo-Indian community 
and this resulted in 5° per cent of the Anglo-Indians being registered as Europeans. 
Thus the elasticity of this rule deprived Anglo-Indian* of some of their votes. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Is there an appreciable demand among the members of your 
community for recruitment as private British soldiers considering that the prospects 
of private soldiers in the British army are poor ? 

Col. Gidney : We consider this as a deliberate insult to our community. 

Sir Arthur Froom: Your community is one of many Indian communities in this 
country ?—A : Yes. 

Q : Could you tell us whether there has been any attack in legislation against 
your community ?—Col. Gidney : Ever since I have been in the Assembly it has 
been pointed out by questions and resolutions that Indian colleagues as a whole are 
not sympathetic to our demands. 

Q: In the letter from the Secretary of State to the Government of India in 
September last, there is some suggestion that Anglo-Indian interests would be safe¬ 
guarded in railways etc. Are you satisfied with that suggestion ? 

A : Yes. If it is put into practice ? 

Q : Do you want that something should be inserted in the future Government 
of India Act to provide for special employment of Anglo-Indians in all those depart¬ 
ments in which at present they are employed in considerable numbers ?—A : Yes. 

Q : What would happen if all the minority communities, for example, the Sikhs 
wanted similar provision in the statute for protection of their interests ? 

A : For the other big communities it is not a question of any importance. 
They can settle it amongst themselves. But they completely ignore the interests 
of Anglo-Indians. It is therefore Anglo-Indians only who require such protection. 

Col. Gidney pointed out that in the scheme of Indianisation Anglo-Indians 
were being replaced by Indians. “If I am a native of India how can I be replaced 
by another Indian when I am discharging my duties all right ?” By this distinc¬ 
tion between Indians and Anglo-Indians, Col. Gidney said, the Government was 
creating unnecessary cleavage. 

Sir John Simon summed up that what Col, Gidney meant was that Europeans 
did not acknowledge them as Europeans and Indians did not acknowledge them as 
Indians with the result that Anglo-Indians lost their share of appointments both ways. 

Col. Gidney wanted a jury of Anglo-Indians for the trial of Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : You say that Indians are hostile to your interests. 
Can you say why it is so ? 

Col. Gidney : It is partially due to us, and partially due to others. 

Q : Is it not due to the supercilious attitude of Anglo-Indians towards the In¬ 
dians ? 

A : If this question had been put ten years ago, I would have said “yes” ; but 
to-day this superciliousness is practically dead. 

Q : Would you be content to be treated as Indians ? 

A : 1 shall be contented to remain an Indian with certain safeguards. 

Q : You say that for a certain period Anglo-Indians should be admitted to the 
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superior railway services without any qualification bar. Don’t yon think it would 
affect the efficiency of the service ? 

A ; I do not think so. 

Q : You ask that Rs. 50 lakhs be capitalised for a period of thirty years for Anglo- 
Indian education. Do you know what would be the value of Rs. 50 lakhs capitalised 
for thirty years ?—A : No. 

Sir John intervening explained that what Col. Gidney meant was that Rs. 50 
lakhs be invested for 30 years so as to find scholarships for Anglo-Indians during 
that period. 

Q : You say that law and order should not be transferred to the charge of Indian 
Ministers. Can you give an instance where the Home Membership of an Indian has 
failed ? 

A : I believe it failed in C. P., at any rate towards the end of that member’s tenure. 

Questioned by Raja Nawab Ali, Col. Gidney stated that a second chamber should 
be constituted of nominated members, and the Central Legislature should be subordi¬ 
nated to the executive. 

Lord Burnham : Would it be fair to say that you attribute a good deal of your 
present plight to the fact that the Government of India has accelerated Indianisation 
of the superior railway services very much beyond the number laid down in the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations '! —Col. Gidney concurred. 

Sir John read out the figures of the census report of 1921 which showed that An¬ 
glo-Indians numbered about 1lakhs in British India and Indian States. Sir John 
Simon compared the number of nominated and elected seats allotted to Anglo-Indians 
in the different provinces with their numerical strength in those province as given in 
the census report. 

Col. Gidney was not inclined to agree with the correctness of the figures of the 
census report and said that his community numbered at least 25 per cent more than 
the figures given in the report. 

Sir John Simon asked Mr, Maguire to explain how the elections were held in his 
constituency.—Mr. Maguire gave the details asked for. 

Col. Gidney and Mr. Maguire both wanted adult suffrage for their community. 

Sir John Simon asked Col. Gidney how the constituencies of Anglo-Indians 
would be made up.—It was suggested that two or more provinces could be 
combined from one constituency. 

Col. Gidney further informed the chairman that all the members of his community 
whether, male or female, could read. _ 

Major Attlee asked Col. Gidney if he expected a similar increase of the numbers 
of his community as had happened during the last census period. 

Col. Gidney replied in the affirmative. 

Lord Stratheona : Since you did not accept the census figures, have you made 
any representation to the Government whereby greater accuracy and fairness to 
your community may he secured ?—Col. Gidney : I have refrained from doing so 
because the Statutory Commission was coming. 

Deputation of Indian Christians. 

The deputation of the Indian Christian community led evidence late in the after¬ 
noon. It was headed by Mr. H. I. Ralliaram, President of the All-India 
Christian Conference, and consisted also of Rev. Cliatterjee, M.L.C. (Bengal), Mr. 
K. L. Ralliaram, President, Punjab Provincial Christian Conference, and Mr. Ahmed 
Shah, M.L.C. United Provinces, At the outset Sir John congratulated the deputation 
on their admirably written memorandum. 

The Chairman heard from Mr. Ralliaram the detailed views of the deputation 
on the scheme formulated for the composition of the Central Legislature with special 
reference to the Christian community’s representation on it. There was at present 
no statutory provision for Indian Christians in the Council of State. The deputa¬ 
tion suggested that in the Council of State, of the eleven elected members, three 
should be allotted for Christians. In the Assembly of the 300 elected representa¬ 
tives, Christians should have nine. Three of the seats should go to Madras where 
the Indian Christian element was large. Then in the provinces also the scheme 
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suggested enlarged Councils and in Madras they wanted five seats, in the Punjab 
seven, in U. P. four, in Bengal five, in Bombay five and in Central Provinces 
two. But this did not mean that the deputation wanted separate electorates. Mr. 
Ralliaram and his colleagues made it clear that the deputation was against commu¬ 
nal or separate electorates. 

Answering Sir John Simon on this point, the principal witness said : “In the 
first place we advocate that communal electorates should be abolished without 
any reservation. But in case it is not done, and if seats are to be reserved, then 
we want our community to be represented in the manner we have indicated. 

Mr. Chatterjee : The majority of our community are prepared to have a general 
electorate in the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Sir John Simon : So, the Indian Christian community as represented by you, takes 
the view that its higher duty is to seek to represent and share the feelings of all 
generally in the country ?—Mr. Ralliaram : That is exactly our point. 

Q : Those who become Indian Christians come mostly from the depresssd class ? 

A : Yes. 

Q : When a member of the depressed class becomes a convert does he cease 
to be called a depressed class man ? 

A : We don’t admit caste in our community. There is a tendency among some 
to classify such people for some time in the depressed class category but very soon 
they get out of it There is no such thing as an Indian Christian depressed class. 

Sir John Simon : The question merely is whether a man who becomes a convert 
from the depressed class is regarded as still belonging to it. 

Mr. Ralliaram : No. He might be a convert from the depressed class, but he 
does not belong to the depressed class. 

Questioned by Mr. Cadogaon, the witness said that Roman Catholics had their own 
separate organisation from the All-India Christian Conference and after consideration 
they came to the conclusion that they should abstain from joining this deputation. 
But it must be remembered that their conference had a limited number of Roman 
Catholics as well. Witness added : “Though religiously we are divided, we are politi¬ 
cally one unit.” Mr. Ahmedshah informed Major Attlee that the members of the 
community living even in rural areas were taking an interest in their proceedings and 
knew what they were working for. 

Major Attlee : Do you find that your members are able to exercise their franchise 
well ?—Mr. Ralliaram : Oh, yes. 

Q : You have not found that the exercise of the vote in your various religious 
organisations has led to any schisms ? 

Mr, Chatterjee : In some churches they begin by party feeling, but this is all soon 
overcome with the process of education as time goes on. 

Viscount Burnham : You said that there is only a small portion of the Roman 
Catholic population with which you work in these political matters. 

Mr. Ralliaram : Roman Catholics have, as a community, not joined us because 
there is a strict priesthood who do not like individual members to exercise their dis¬ 
cretion in these matters. 

Viscount Burnham : You state in your memorandnm that a large amount of 
money is spent in election and that all forms of corruption should be guarded 
against.—Mr. Chatterjee : That is a matter of common knowedge. 

Sir John Simon : You speak of corruption. What is money spent on ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : It is spent on entertaining voters. In some cases votes are 
bought. 

Q ; By payment of money ?—A : In some form or other. 

Proceeding, Sir John Simon analysed the figures of the Christian population in 
British India, and excluded from it those Europeans who were also Christians and 
also Anglo-Indians. And when he was eliminating from this figure the Roman 
Catholics also, Mr. Chatterjee said, “We are not in the least desirous of separating 
from the Catholics. We actually believe our interests in this matter are identical. 
We do not want any separate electorates for ourselves. 

Mr. Rajah then questioned the deputation who informed that Mr. J. C, Dutta 
was the only Christian who was elected by a non-Mahomedan constituency to the 
Corporation of Calcutta. It was difficult for Christians to get elected to municipal 
bodies because of the feelings between the two major communities, 
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Mr. Rajah ; Still you are against separate electorates ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : Because they are not in national interests. 

Mr. Rajah : Are the Indian Christians of Madras at one with you in your de¬ 
mand ? 

Mr, Ralliaram read out the names of those who had supported and said : I un¬ 
derstand a memorandum has also been submitted to the Commission by the Madras 
Christian Association.. That will give you their views. 

Q : You are against nomination of the Christian community ? Why ? 

A: Because the nominated member, if he honestly supports the Government is 
ridiculed by the people and if he does not support Government he is pulled up by 
them, It is difficult both ways. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : Is it not a fact that Dr. Datta who was nominated to the 2nd 
Assembly to represent the Christian community voted against the Government on 
many occasions ? 

Mr. Mukherjee : Yes, his case shows that nomination is not the right procedure 
and the prevalent feeling among Christians is that he was not re-nominated because 
he voted thay way. 

Mr. Chatterjee, intervening, informed that he had also voted against the Govern¬ 
ment on more than one occasion. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : If you hate communal representation, why do you ask for 
reservation of seats ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : Ot course, wc are against communal representation. But in case 
you are going to have it, then we are asking for representation of our community. 

Sir John Simon : Your position, as I understand, is this. It would be far better 
if representation is not based on communal considerations and you as a small body 
will gladly acquiesce in it. But you are afraid that that ideal is not likely to be realised 
now and so you ask not representation of some section of the Indian Christian body 
but of the Indian Christian body as a whole ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : That is so. In a general electorate we have nothing to lose, 
for we shall get our right if we organise ourselves. But in a system where there 
is communal feeling in the forefront, we are not going to secure our representation. 

Questioned by Sir Zulfiqar Ali, the principal witness said that in regard to the 
proportion of representation they followed the Lucknow pact, which to them appear¬ 
ed correct. 

Dr, Gour : Are Roman Catholics in sympathy with your views ? 

Mr. Mukerjee : At least they have never repudiated our views in spite of the 
fact that our memoiandum has been widely distributed. 

Dr. Gour ; You are for a fair field, and (or no favours either in the legislatures 
or in the services ?—Mr. Ralliaram : That is so, but we do not want any disabilities. 

Q : And you are in favour of literate vote ?—Witness Yes. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : You are asking in your memorandum for provincial 
autonomy. Do you think India is lit lor sell-Government: ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : It was in 1917 that the Christain Conference passed a resolution 
for provincial antonomy and for a considerable advance in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr, Premchand : When you say in your memorandum that Dyarchy has 
failed, why then do you want it in the Central Government ? 

Witness : There is no other option. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You say that any subject which cannot be transferred at this 
stage in the provinces might be controlled and directed by the Central Government. 
What do you mean ? 

Mr. Ralliaram : This sentence was put in, because there was difference of opinion 
amongst ourselves in our Council whether law and order should be transferred 
or not. As we are here now speaking on behalf of the entire Council, we thought 
it necessary to give expression to that divided opinion. 

Sir Arthur Froom : On what grounds do you oppose dyarchy in the 
provinces ?—Mr. Ralliaram : We have not got first-hand experience of the 
working of dyarchy, but our members of the Council have repeatedly stated so. 

Mr. Mukerjee : I may say, dyarchy has failed in Bengal. It did not fail when 
there were capable men like Sir Surendranath Banerjee as Ministers, but in the 
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second term owing to the insensate opposition of the Swaraj Party against whatever 
the Government did—right or wrong—Dyarchy did fail. And moreover, the Minis¬ 
ters were not competent. Some times, we had Ministers who could not write two 
sentences correctly, nor answer questions which were asked by the Swarajists 
in quick succession. Further, they had no following. The same is the case in the 
present term. 

Sir Sankaran Nair : If Dyarchy is to be abolished in favour of a unitary form 
of Government would you have further reforms or go back to the pre-Minto-Morley 
Reforms?—Mr, Mukerjee: Notwithstanding the failure of dyarchy, we want unrestric¬ 
ted provincial autonomy, including transfer of law and order. 

Mr. Ahinedshah said that Christians suffered from the disability of being 
debarred from the army and police ranks. The Conference at this stage adjourned. 

DELHI— 2 Tlh NOVEMBER 1028 . 

The Joint Free Conference of the Simon Comn.issiou examined to-day Mr. A. C. 
McWatters, Secretary, department of Industries and Labour. Examined by Sir 
John Simon Mr. McWatters stated that the Department was m charge of a member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, at present Sir B. N. Mitra. He 
explained that certain subjects which were not suggested by the name of the 
Department were also administered by them. The Industries portfolio included the 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments, Stock purchase for the Central Government 
and the Central Public Works, as also the Irrigation Department, which was a pro¬ 
vincial reserved subject. 

The Chairman asked him to explain the relation bet ween the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Government with regard to Industries and Labour legislation. Mr. Mc¬ 
Watters informed the Conference that certain branches of this kind of legislation, 
for example, with regard to electricity, settlement of disputes and industrial insurance, 
were done provincially, but in certain other branches it was the Central Legislature 
which enacted such legislation. 

Sir John Simon explained to the Conference that the Government of India Act 
provided a list of subjects under this head which were to be legislated for by Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures and a list of those which were to be legislated for by the Central 
Legislature, but in either case, whether it was the Central Legislature ora Provincial 
Legislature, it had to obtain the sanction of the Governor-General before it could 
make or take into consideration any such legislation. 

Sir John Simon further invited the attention of the Conference to a proviso in the 
Government of India Act, whereby the Governor-General could, if he thought it ex¬ 
pedient in the public interest, declare the development of Industries a Central subject, 
although it appeared in the list of Provincial transferred subjects. 

Sir John Simon to Mr. Me Watters : Can you give us any case where such a 
declaration has been made ?—A : It was made in the case of the iron and steel 
industries in order to enable the Central Government to provide bounties for those 
industries. It was also done in the case of steel rails and railway wagons. 

Viscount Burnham : Could not the Provincial Legislatures legislate in the same 
field. 

Sir John Simon : A Provincial Legislature can legislate, but it cannot do so with¬ 
out the previous sanction of the Governor-General. There is really a great deal of 
confusion about the distribution of legislative power between the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures. The true position, as I understand it, is this that subject to the 
qualification a previous sanction of the Governor-General, the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures can both legislate in respect of industrial subjects within their territorial 
boundaries. Under the Canadian constitution there is a true distribution of legis¬ 
lative power between the Dominion Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures, 
lBut has there been any attempt from the provinces to get the leave of the Gover¬ 
nor-General to legislate about subjects which had been declared Central subjects ? 

Mr. McWatters: In 1924 the Government of Bjmbay asked for permission to 
enact a Trade Disputes Bill for that province but permission was refused because 
the Government of India was thinking of legislating centrally in this regard. 

Sir John Simon termed this arrangement of certain subjects being transferred 
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provincial and yet subject to the Governor-General’s previous sanction for legislation 
as a very ingenious constitution. 

I find that a Mines Act was enacted in 1901 but I find there were no restrictions 
to the employment of children and women under-ground ?—Yes, but there is a pro¬ 
posal before the Government of India which will provide for the elimination of 
women and children as underground workers in a number of years. 

I understand from the memorandum that the introduction of electricity in fact¬ 
ories led to a steady increase in working hours until in certain mills in Bombay 
workers worked for fourteen and a half hours. Was not this limited by law ?—There 
was a limitation for women and children. 

Sir John Simon : What is the limit of hours for a daily worker ? 

Mr. Mcwatters : Eleven hours, with an hour’s rest. 

Now let us take the Washington Convention. Has the record of India with 
regard to this convention been good ?—Yes, it was made the basis of the new Fac¬ 
tory's Act. 

How are the provision of Labour laws enforced?—Inspectors of factories are 
appointed to work under provincial administrations, and they send their reports to 
the Central Government. 

The arrangement is that the central authority legislates and the provincial auth¬ 
orities administer the provisions. 01 that only a report, is sent from the provinces. 
How the inspections have got on I do not know. If you are able to tell me whether 
these laws are enforced and observed ?—I think they are observed and enforced. 

You regard this as a satisfactory arrangement—that one authority should make 
laws and another authority should see that they are carried out ?—I think under 
present conditions that is the best arrangement possible. 

Viscount Burnham then examined Mr. Me Watters on India’s relations with 
the International Labour Organization. 

I should like to ask you whether India would be content to remain in the catego¬ 
ry of backward industrial coun tries ?—The answer is in the negative. 

Is it the case that India has a permanent place on the governing body of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organization 1 —Yes, the High Commissioner for India represents 
India on that body. 

Is it possible for India herself to make an advance on the question of hours of 
labour ?—There has been no proposal officially for introducing legislation for shorter 
hours, but to put India on equality with other countries the International Organization 
would require on the part of India a change of present conditions. 

There are labour bureaus in the provinces ?—There is one in Bombay, in Madras 
there is a Labour Commissioner, in Bengal there is an organization. 

Is it a fact that in regard to the administration of Acts based on convention the 
Government of India gives any guarantee that the law is properly carried out ?—We 
have responsibility for seeing that the law is carried out i.n regard to any convention 
to which we have agreed. 

You are aware that any country which does not properly carry out any convention 
to which it has agreed can be brought before the International High Court of Just¬ 
ice—There has been no occasion for that, because we have taken great care that the 
convention is properly carried out. 

Are these laws executed to your satisfaction '! —Yes. 

Replying to Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. McWatters stated that since the Reforms 
more interest had been taken in the condition of labour. 

Colonel Lane-Fox : It has been suggested to us that irrigation might be a 
provincial transferred subject What would be the effect of this transfer ?—That 
is a difficult question. Our control is principally exercised in two ways —the provin¬ 
cial Governments have to send to Lite Government of India for sanction all pro¬ 
jects costing more than Rs. 50 lakhs The Government of India have to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State but along wirh the proposal is sent the opinion 
of the Central Irrigation Board which consists of the Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India and the Chief Engineers of all provinces. I think personally 
that the Secretary of State’s sanction might be done away with but provincial Govern¬ 
ments must submit iheir schemes for examination by the Central Irrigation Board. 

Mr. Me Watters, proceeding stated that 10 per cent, of the posts of engineers 
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in the Irrigation Department are tilled by recruitment from England by the Secretary 
of State. 

Proceeding, he stated that there were nine factory inspectors, who worked under 
a Chief Inspector of Factories. In case of accidents of a serious nature special 
boards, with magistrates as chairmen, were appointed to investigate the causes of the 
accident. 

At this stage the Conference terminated and «*ncluded its Delhi programme. 
(FOR FURTHER PROCEEDINGS SEE 1929 VOL. 1 ) 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

AUTUMN SESSION — 4 TH SEPTEMBER 1 928, 

Attack, on the President. 

Without a formal ceremony the Assembly met at Simla for its autumn 
session on the 4TH SEPTEMBER 10 >8. After question hour Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh moved for the adjournment of the House to repudiate the unjust, un¬ 
worthy, undignified and deliberately malicious attack on the President by 
the “ Times of India”, Bombay, regardless of all decency and decorum and 
containing aspersions and sneers reflecting upon the conduct of the Presi¬ 
dent and calculated to lower the dignitv and honour of the Chair and the 
House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh explained how the matter was of urgent public im¬ 
portance and demanded the permission to repudiate the cowardly attack. 

Mr. Iswar Satan objected to the expression “Gadding about” meaning 
going about much needlessly or without purpose. This was an impudent sug¬ 
gestion and a deliberate insult both on the Chair and the House. The matter was 
of public importance because the Assembly was being described in some circles as 
“India's Parliament”. The Assembly and the Chair owed it a duty to them¬ 
selves to repudiate the insult. The matter would not have been urgent if the 
Government of India, as soon as there had been this attack in the papers, issued a 
repudiation on their part in he sane manner as Sir Alexander Muddiman took 
the occasion once to repudiate attacks made upon the Chair by another news¬ 
paper. The Publicity Department has not been utilised on the present occasion. 
It was all the more necessary that the Assembly of both official and non-official 
sides should join in repudiating a suggestion made by the “ Times of India 
Resentment was greater because the present occupant of the Chair commanded 
respect and admiration of the entire House. 

Maulvi Muham ned Yakub, Deputy President, wished that he were in the 
chair on this occasion, (laughteiq for he feared the President’s modesty might 
stand in the way of Ills standing as the custodian of the h inour of the House. 

Mr. Crerar said he underst nul that motions of adjournment were made to 
discuss the policy of the Government. He repudiated on behalf of the Government 
the responsibility for this article. 

Mr, Jatnnadas Mehta : Do you dissociate yourself from it '? 

Mr. Crerar; I exptessly stated that the Government entirely disavowed any 
responsibility whatever fur it. 

President’s Ruling. 

The President giving the ruling declared that this was one of the matters in 
which the President and the House were likely to go wrong. He had studied 
parliamentary procedure and precedent on the subject. He had no doubt the 
matter was one of definite urgent public importance hut even then the President 
had discretionary power to disallow the motion. His study of parliamentary 
procedure showed that the motion for adjournment must have some relation 
directly or indirectly to the conduct or default on the part of the Government 
and must be in nature of criticism ol the action of the Government. Exactly 
an analogous case occurred in the II mse of Commons when a motion for 
adjournment was moved to censure the “Daily Mail” and other papers for a 
scandalous attack on the members of the House and though the Speaker admitted 
the motion, he found on reflection later that the adjournment motion must have 
relation with the Government conduct and therefore on the Speaker’s request 
the members of the Commons concerned withdrew the motion. The President 

21 
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declared that if Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s motion raised a question of privilege, 
it was definitely his opinion that no adjournment motion could be made on the 
subject. But he did not wish it to be understood that the House had no pro¬ 
tection. It had the inherent right to censure the attack through a substantive 
motion. 

Quinine Fraud. 

Colonel Gidney next moved the adjournment on the subject of quinine fraud 
for exposing which he thanked the “ C. M. Gazette.” Lives of four million 
people were at stake due to this fraud (a voice : who perpetrates it 1 ) 

Col. Gidney—Foreign manufacturer and the Government abets of collecting 
revenue on this so-called quinine. The Government’s stocks of quinine for 21 
years in advance and this chalk was being consumed as quinine. The matter 
was one of national importance. 

Mr, Bajpai declared that Col. Gidney painted an imaginatively lurid picture of 
quinine terror and his facts were supplied by the agents of a chemist firm and 
had not been substantiated. There was no definiteness of issues and Col. Gidney 
had himself admitted that the matter was not a new one. Therefore, it could not 
be called urgent. Nor had it been shown what part of population consumed 
the adulterated quinine. 

The President intervening declared that he was satisfied from Col. Gidney’S 
speech that the matter was not of urgency and, therefore, he disallowed the 
motion. 

After both attempts for the adjournment were disallowed, speeches were 
made on the deaths of Sir Alexander Muddiman and Captain Kabul Singh. 

Several Bills Introduced. 

On the motion of various officials the following Bills were introduced :— 

“ Bill providing for the removal from British India in certain cases of persons 
not being Indian British subjects or subjects of states in India : Bill amending 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies Acts: Bill Centralising and Vesting in 
the Governor-General-in-Council certain operations relating to dangerous drugs 
and to increase and render uniform throughout British India penalties for 
offences relating to such operations : Bill amending the Indian Trade Unions 
Act : Bill providing for investigations and settlement of Trade Disputes : Bill 
amending Workmen’s Compensation Act : Bill amending Indian Succession Act : 
Bill amending and repealing certain enactments: Bill amending the Indian 
Penal Code: Bill providing for protection of Match Industry : Bill amending the 
Indian Income-Tax Act and Bill amending the Madras Salt Act. 

Mr. McWatterS explained that the object of amending the Trade Unions 
Bill was that the first appeal against the Registrar’s decision would lie where the 
Trade Union was situated and the second appeal would lie in High Courts in 
the Presidency towns and in Rangoon. 

Sir Denys Bray introducing the Press Bill declared that there was nothing 
controversial in spirit in which the Bill had been designed and asked the House 
not to receive it in a controversial spirit (some voices: Oh). The fundamental 
object of the Bill was better preservation of India’s interests abroad. The 
interests were jeopardised, almost impaired by a statement in certain quarters 
which intended to promote unfriendly relations. There was no provision in 
law to cover cases of this kind. The Assembly then adjourned. 

A Separate Assembly Office. 

On the 5TH SEPTEMBER the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, President of the 
Assembly, after question time, made a comprehensive statement on the question 
of setting up a separate and independent Department of the Assembly. The 
following is the full text of his speech — 

“ With the permission of the House I desire to make a statement on the ques¬ 
tion of setting up a separate and independent Department for the Assembly. 
As an elected President I am responsible to the Assembly and to no other 
authority. No President can afford to ignore or withstand the wishes of the 
House, either expressed or implied. It is no doubt true that he wields large con- 
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trolling powers and his ruling on points of order and procedure must be accepted 
as final, at least for the time being but it is to be remembered that after all the 
will he imposes upon the House is not his personal will but it is the Saw of the 
House itself and in all that the President does he is naturally restrained by a 
desire to have h s action fully endorsed by the House as a whole. In fact, the 
ruling motive in his mind always is to act fairly between all parties and to give 
Satisfaction all round. 


Serious Handicap. 

“Since I assumed charges of this office I have found the Assembly and its 
President labouring under a serious handicap in two essential particulars and 
this makes smooth and satisfactory working of the Legislative machinery very 
difficult. The President is an impartial interpreter and administrator of the 
Rules of the House. But these Rules are not made by it nor has it power to amend 
them to suit its requirements. They are amended from time to time by the 
Governor General-in-Conned with the sanction of the Secretary of State and 
neither the Assembly nor its President has any right even to be consulted in the 
interpretation of the Rules. The President has to rely on the advice of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Assembly and in the administration thereof by the office he has to 
rely on the efficiency, independence and reliability of the staff and the Secretary. 
Every member of the House has, in the di-charge ol his duties to deal both with 
the Secretary and his staff an 1 II he fads to get satisfaction fault is naturally laid 
at the dour of the President who is supposed to be the controlling authority. It 
goes without saying that if the busimss of the House is to be carried on to its satis¬ 
faction the Secretary and the Staff must in some form be responsible to the House 
and its President and not be suaordinate to any outside authority. The Presi¬ 
dent must feel that he is getting independent and impartial advice from the Secre¬ 
tary and the staff must also feel that they are there Solely to serve and further 
the best interests >f the Assembly. 

Present Slate Of Things 

“ As matters stand at present the Secretary of the Assembly owes no allegiance 
to it or to the President, lie is for all practical purposes responsible to the 
Governor General-in-Council. in every question at issue between the Govern¬ 
ment and the representatives of the people he is bound to identify himself with 
the Government. He is invariably a nomimatecl member of the House and as 
auch he joins the party, votes with them, works for them and is one of them. 
Neither the Assembly nor its President has any authority over him and can, there¬ 
fore, in any way control his conduct in any matter connected with the Assembly. 
The President cannot, in the nature of the tilings, therefore, regard the advice of 
the .Secretary in connection w.th the business ol the Assembly as coming from a 
wholly impartial, unbiassed and independent source and it is natural for the same 
reason that the Assembly sh mid desire radical ‘refers’. In the present state of 
things I am glad to be able to say in ihis connection that H, E. the Viceroy has 
at my request discontinued the practice of n miin iting the Secretary as a member 
of the Assembly from this session. But th>s, as the House will understand, is 
merely a paliative and the root cause of the trouble remains unaffected. 

Staff In A Dilemma 

“ As regards the staff I will only make one observation. My experience is 
that they feel difficulty in approaching die President freely or seek his advice in 
the discharge of their duties lest by doing so they should run the risk of offending 
their official superiors to whom they are subordinate. If, therefore, the Hon’ble 
Membets have not received the facilities, guidance and assistance they are 
entitled to for the proper discharge of their duties 1 want them to believe me when 
I say that it is not due to any want of will on the part of the President but to the 
limitation and handicaps in his way. 1 kniw that the President could be more 
helpful to the House if the House had the power to amend its own Rules of busi¬ 
ness. Blit this is out of question under the present constitution. But even under 
the existing circumstances h could give more facilities and convenience to the 
Hon’ble Members and otherwise be of greater help to them if the Secretary of 
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the Assembly was in fact such Secretary and the office of the Assembly was 
independent and unconnected - with the Government of India. 

A Revolting Idea, 

“ Apart from these considerations the very idea that the Secretary of the 
Assembly should be occupying a position of subordination not to the House 
but to an outside authority, is in itself revolting to say the least. It did not 
take me long to realise all this after I assumed the charge of the offiice in 
August I92H The Presidents’ Conference which met in the following January 
passed at my instance a resolution advocating the cieation of a separate office 
for the Assembly, quite independent and unconnected with Government. I 
communicated that resolution to the Government of India for favourable consi¬ 
deration and action. No reply was forthcoming and I waited for more than 
a year in the hope that the Government would take some definite action in the 
matter. I then prepared and forwarded to them in September last a detailed 
scheme embodying concrete proposals for setting up a separate Department 
or office for the Legislative Assembly. The most essential demands contained in 
the scheme were three viz :— 

(1) That the Assembly Office should be separated from the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India and be treated as an independent 
Department and not merely as an office attached to any Department of the 
Government; 

(2) That its principal officers and the establishment should be under the 
control of the Assembly through its President; 

(3) That the financial proposals of the new department should be included 
in the annual budget without any scrutiny by the Finance Department. The 
Assembly to be the final judge as to whether the proposed expenditure was 
necessary. 

“ It was known to the Government that I was very anxious to put the scheme 
through as soon as possible and had, therefore, expected that the Govern¬ 
ment would treat my communication as urgent and deal with it accordingly. 
But I heard nothing from (hem till about the middle of April. Following in 
his letter, dated the 16th April, the Secretaiy of the Legislative Department 
informed me that the Government of India had reached certain provisional 
conclusions on my scheme and that FI. E. the Viceroy would be glad to know 
my views on them. When I left De'hi in March last 1 had personally explained 
to His Excellency that I did not know how the Government were going to deal 
with my scheme but it was necessary that the President of the Assembly and 
the Government should be in agreement before any despatch was sent to the 
Secretary of State and for that purpose 1 should have on opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing the matter with him at some stage. 

Essential Demands not Accepted. 

“The Government of India found themselves unable to accept the essential 
demands contained in my scheme. They were of opinion that the Assembly 
Office must be an office attached to one of the existing Departments of the 
Government and not be an independent office or Department, their legal expert 
having advised them that the requirements of the constitution demanded that 
it should be linked with the Imperial Secretariat. I am unable to agree with 
this view of their expert. But even so, there is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment from including the new Department in the portfolio of the Governor-General, 
and by convention to allow it to function independently of the Government as 
has been done to some extent by the Punjab Government in connection with 
the Council Department of the Punjab Legislature. 

“ With regard to the second demand the Government of India were of opinion 
that in order that the Secretary and the establishment could run efficiently and 
fearlessly neither the President nor the Leader of the House should have any 
control over them. I fail to understand how they propose to bring this about. 
What is to happen to the power of punishment, suspension and dismissal, now 
vested in the Governor.General-in-Council ? If these powers are not to be 
transferred to the Assembly and its President in the new' arrangement they must 
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and will remain with the Governor-General-in-Council. In that case the separa¬ 
tion of < ffice has no meaning and i' is not worth having. 

“As for the third demand in the scheme I have been unable to understand 
or appreciate the reason given by the Government for its rejection. 

President’s Suggestions. 

“ In reply to the Secretary’s letter informing me of these provisional con¬ 
clusions of the Government on my scheme, I wrote back to say that I would go 
to Simla and discuss he whole question with His Excellency, pointing out at 
the same time 'hat it was difficult for me to understand how the President was 
to run the show if he was to have no control whatever over the officers and the 
establishment of the new Department. I accordingly did so and had two inter¬ 
views with Plis Excellency. At the second interview when the question was 
gone into somewhat more thoroughly the. Secretary was also present. I regret 
to say, however, that after the conversation and correspondence no agreement 
was found possible. 

“Let me now for the information of the House outline the main points on 
which the Government should in my opinion agree if the Assembly Department 
is to be given a substantial measure, of independence of the Government of 
India. They are : 

(1) If the Government of India maintain that they have no power to create 
a Department to function independently, let the new Department he included 
in the portfolio of the G< vetnor-General with a view to meet the technical legal 
objections raised by the legal expert of the Government of India 

(2) That the principal officers of the Department should be appointed by 
the Governor-General on the .recommendation of the President. 

(3) That these officers can be dismissed or otherwise punished on an 
address by the Assembly to the Governor-General to that effect. 

(4) That the members of the establishment should be appointed by the 
President on the recommendation ol the Secretary. 

(5) That they can be dismissed or otherwise punished by the President in 
consultation withthe Secretaiy. 

( 0 ) That the financial proposals of the department, prepared by the Secretaiy 
and countersigned by the President should lie included in the annual financial 
Statement as a matter of cout se and should 1 c left to the Assembly to make 
such modifications, in them as they think proper. 

“ I have no doubt whatever that without any amendment of the Government 
of India Act it is permissible to establish a separate department of the Assembly 
on the lines indicated above either by a Convention or by necessary delegation 
in that behalf as the Government choose to do so. 

“ I do not feel sorry, however, tb.it negotiations have fallen through because 
the Assembly thereby get an opportunity to express its considered opinion on 
the points in dispute between me and the Government. May I, therefore, hope 
that the House would, before this session terminates, discuss the whole question 
in all its aspects and record their own conclusion? I do not know if the Govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to treat this business as official or at any rate give 
the Government a day for its discussion. If they arc not so prepared I would 
request His Excellency and, indeed, I have already requested him to allow the 
non official time for the purpose. 

“ Before I close I should refer to two or three matters arising out of the corres¬ 
pondence I had with the Government in connection with the scheme : 

(l) The Government seem to contend that the Clerk of the House of Com¬ 
mons and his establishment are immune from the control of the house as well 
as the Speaker. This is, in my opinion, a mistaken view. The clerk and other 
principal officers of the House ate liable to dismissal on an address by the 
House to the Crown and the number of the staff, right of regulating the salaries, 
pensions, retiring allowances and fixing the age of retirement etc. are regulated 
and determined by a Commission with the Speaker as its Chairman. The Speaker 
has also the right to require the dismissal of any member of the establishment. 
These are some of the methods by which the House and the Speaker exercise 
control over the Department and the measure of independence that they enjoy 
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is secured to them by the House itself and can be taken away by the House at 
anytime. Conditions in India are different and the Legislatures are endeavour¬ 
ing to evolve a system of separate and independent offices in their own way. 

(2) Inspite of the fact that no agreement has been reached between the 
President and the Government on the principles underlying my scheme a despatch 
has already been sent to the Secretary of State. I should have thought that the 
Government of India would have referred the points in dispute between them 
and the President to this House and, in fact, I had pointed out to them that if 
they sent a despatch without affording an opportunity to the House to express 
its views the House was bound to resent such action very strongly. 

(3) I will add one word before I close, I regret I am not in a position to 
inform the House how far the provisional conclusions of the Government of India 
communicated to me by the Secretary in April last has been subsequently 
modified. I asked for a copy of the despatch to enable me to know what exactly 
the final attitude of the Government was in this matter. But the Government 
of India found themselves unable to comply witli my request. 

“ I apologise for the length of this statement. The importance of the subject 
is my only excuse (loud applause).” 

After the President’s statement Mr. Crerar, Leader of the House, said that 
he had listened with close attention to the communication from the Chair. He 
hoped to take an early opportunity, probably to-morrow, to make a statement 
explaining- the Government’s position. 

Pundit Motilal asked whether the Government would be prepared to supply 
the despatch to the House, Mr. Crerar replied that the Government would be 
unable to lay the despatch before the house. 

Mr. K. Ahmed and others wanted to address questions to Mr. Crerar but 
the President asked them to reserve them till Mr. Crerar made the statement. 

The Merger Scheme. 

As Haji Chaudhuri Muhammed Ismail Khan was absent Mr. K. C. Roy was 
called upon to move the first resolution of the session. He moved : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in-Council that he be 
pleased to lay on the table all correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India relating to cable and wireless beam merger scheme, 
certain conclusions of which were recently announced both in London and Simla.” 

Mr. Roy said that his subject though technical was of utmost national import¬ 
ance because India occupied a unique position being the central link in the imperial 
enterprise like air-ways and wireless communications. The establishment of power¬ 
ful Rugby station led to rate war between wireless and cable companies and 
cable rates had to be reduced but the cable magnates succeeded in influencing 
the British Government to convene a conference. The report of this Conference 
was most intricate and one could hardly make anything out of it. India’s name 
occurred in the book in four places only. India’s lepresentative was Sir Atul 
Chatterjee fot whom he had admiration but the occasion required the deputation 
of an elected representative and not of a brown sundvied bureaucrat (hear hear). 

Concluding Mr. Roy asked Mr. MacWatters to lay the correspondence on 
the table of the House in order to show that the best decision was taken of 
the country. 

Government’s Reply. 

Mr. Mac Watters welcomed the resolution as it gave the House an opportunity 
of taking cognizance of a matter which was of economic and political importance 
to India. A full summary of the report was placed on the table. Apart from 
that the Government had been receiving details of the proceedings. These conta¬ 
ined a great deal of confidential matter, figures and information given by 
various companies in cofidence. Therefore, it was impossible so far as that 
record was concerned, to publish in India what was not published in any parts 
of the Empire. He believed that the mover asked as much information from the 
House as possible without disclosing the confidential matter. Two aspects of the 
question were emphasised. Firstly, that the commercial public should have 
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some assurance that they were not going to be charged excessive telegraph 
rates. Secondly, they would get due advantage of future improvements. The 
House was entitled to get information on the points 

He assured Mr. Roy that it was not the application of cable companies or 
magnates which caused this Conference to be called. This competition bar 
reduced the cable and the wireless rates very considerably in the course of the 
last one year or two. That was not the end of the matter. The difficulty arose 
in the first place from this, that private companies which owned a very important 
part of cable communications were to-day in a position to liquidate and pay off 
their shareholders at the present market rates and they would Still have their 
cable assets to dispose of elsewhere, ft was likely that these companies, if no 
action had been taken, would have been very reluctant to face the prospect of 
several yeais'competition in which they would inevitably in the long run have 
failed and, therefore, they would be tempted at once to liquidate their position. 

Mr. Roy’s resolution was pressed to a division and carried by fifty-three 
votes to thirty-six, the Government thus suffering the first defeat of the session. 
The number of members who remained neutral included Sir Purshottamdas, 
Messrs Ryder, Chatturjee, Cocke, llaye and Mohammed Yakub. 

Pilgrims to Mecca. 

Mr. Abdulla Haroon next moved the appointment of a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials with unofficial majority to enquire into the entire 
question of facilities for pilgrims proceeding to Hedjaz from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi Pons, duties and powers of protectors of pilgrims and Haaj Commi¬ 
ttees and ail matters pertaining to pilgrim traffic and make necessary recomm¬ 
endations providing better arrangements for pilgrims mitigating their hard¬ 
ships and inconveniences. 

He said that this was a question in which both Government and people were 
vitally interested anti hardly a day passed without a complaint about the disabi¬ 
lities under which the pilgi ims suffered. He urged for the creation of a special 
department at Jeddah on behalf of the Government of India. 

Sir Muhammad Habibulla suggested that the best course would have been 
to communicate this resolution to the Provincial Governments, asking them to 
express their views and on receipt ol their views to place the whole corrsponden- 
ce on the table of the House. Then if, aher consultation with the Muslim 
members of (he Central Legislature on the question which would emerge from 
the correspondence, it was found tha; the appointment of a committee was neces¬ 
sary it could be done. But if the members insisted on the appointment of a 
Committee before addressing the Provincial Government he would not oppose 
and on behalf of the Government of India he would accept the verdict. The 
Committee, however, could only be appointed if its appointment was approved 
by the Standing Finance Committee and the expenditure sanctioned by the 
Assembly. The activity of this Committee would be confined to arrangements 
in India. This condi'ion was necessary in order to avoid investigation in 
matters like quarantine arrangements at Kama ran which was in the Persian 
Gulf or arrangements in the f-fodjaz which was a foreign territory. 

At this s age the President advised the House to discuss the question with 
Sir Muhammad in private an -1 find out il a "via media” could be found. It was 
no use continuing the discussion when the Government were already in sym¬ 
pathy with their solution. '1 he House then adjourned. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

On the 6TH SEITEMBEB the 11 on. Mr. Ciernr, llomt! Member, moved the Public 
Safety (Itemotal from Butin) Bill providing powers for the deportation of Bolshevik 
agents, Pandit Motilal Nehru riband an obj etion that copies of the Bill bad not been 
made available to the members three days before the date of introduction under the 
standing orders. Thu President upheld the obj 'Ction and ruled that the motion could not 
be moved before Monday next. In doing so the President gave the following Baling 

“It is a very difficult question ns the Law Member has already pointed out, 1 think 
all difficulties will be solved if I were to postpone the decision of this question ; that 
would uieRn that consideration of this would go to the next day and no difficulty would 
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arise, (Swarajist cheers) But I do not propose to take up that course, I take the 
responsibility of giving my own ruling. 

“As I understand it, there is absolutely no doubt that this motion cannot be made 
unless copies of the Bill have been made available to the lion, members, three days before 
to-day. The question is wk ther in this case copies of the Rill have been made available 
to the bon. members three days before to-day. I am clearly of opinion that the publica¬ 
tion of the Bill in the Government Gazette cannot dispense with the obligation which 
is laid by the standing orders on the office to make the copies available to the hon. mem¬ 
bers, That expression has a special meaning attached to it by the, standing orders and 
in the absence of any direction by my predecessors as to the manner in which tho Bill 
is to bo deposited and the place in which it is to be deposited, I am afraid I must hold 
that copies of tho Bill have not been made available to the hon, members three days before 
to-day. I, therefore, rule that this motion cannot be made to-day unless the standing 
orders are suspended. As no request has been made on this behalf, it is not necessary 
for the chair to consider that point ". 

The tuling wbb greeted by the opposition benches with chceis ami reduced to-day’s 
sitting to a brief one. 

Insurance Bill. 

Sir George Rainy then movod that the Hill amending the Indian Life Assurance Com¬ 
panies Act providing inter alia for collection of statistical information in respect of 
insurance business other than life assurance business be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Mr. Mohammad Yakub, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurrlas, Sir James Simpson, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. H. 0. Cocke, Mr. Jamna las Mehfa, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. II. 
Ghuznavi, Mr, Nirraai Chandra Clornder, Mr. Sesiia Iyongar and the mover with instruc¬ 
tions to report before September 10. The Assembly then adjourned. 

No Confidence in Justice Terrel. 

On the 8TFI SEPTEMBER the proceedings became very lively when during question 
time the Hon. Mr, Orevar, Home Member was heckled with supplementary, questions 
regarding Sir Courtney Terrel’s remarks iu the Searchlight case . The remarks are as 
oilows 

“ But it appears fiom what we know of the former case that it was not a case of any 
great magnitude and having r gard to the hohits of tho pooplo in tho particular part of 
the world where giving of false evidence, however deplorable it may be, is not considered 
an oflence whioh is fatal to man’s reputation to say tiic least of it. 1 do not think that 
much importance need be placed on that fact.” 

Replying to Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh the Home Member stated that the Government 
did not propose to take steps eithi r to have the remarks withdrawn or to remove Justice 
Terrel from office. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru at once asked wind her the Government approved or disapproved 
of the remarks made in the judgment. Toe Home Member took shelter under Standing 
Order W which precluded him from expressing any opinion on that.. 

This was followed by a volley of searching question* Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir 
Purushottamdas Tbankurdas and other members but tho Hon, Mr. Crerar maintained 
a stubhorn attitude. 

When Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh asked if the Government were aware that the people 
were fast losing 'confidence in Sir Courtney Terrel, Mr. Crerar asked the I resident if 
the question was in order. The Hon. Mr. l’atel giving his ruling in the affirmative, 
the Home Member replied that tlie Government bud seen many comments in the papers 
but were unable to draw any inference thorefrom. 

Child Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Harbilas Saida, the author of the Child Marriage Bill, then presented a petition 
from Bombay in favour of the Bill. He next moved that ins Bill be recommitted to a Select 
Committee. He pointed out that the Bill had been before the country foi*about two 
years and wanted that the Select Committee should report within three days. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai objected to the motion on the ground that he had not 
received the copies of the BUI till to-day where under rule 38 ho should have got it at 
hast three days ago. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar pointed out that Mr. Navalrai’s objection could have the force 
only in respect of a Bill whereon the Select Committee had not reported. In this view 
the President shared, 

Lala Lajpat Rai moved that the Select Committee should report within throe days 
and that to the Committee should be added Messrs, Birla, Yusuf Imam, Abdul Hayc 
Bhargava, Shilliday, Nilkanth Das and Rafique. * 
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At this stage Sir Moropant Joslri and Rani of Mandi and a large number 0 ! sup¬ 
porters of the Bill were present in the gallery. 

Mr. Acharya in a vehement speech lasting more than half an hour which was sub¬ 
jected to considerable interruptions, urged the Select Committee to examine the orthodox 
point carefully before submitting the report. At one stage heckling waB so much that 
the President had to intervene pointing out that although Mr. Acharya might be in the 
minority, he was entitled to express his views however unpalatable they might be. 

Mr, Acbarya discussed the biological and psychological effects of marriages and 
quoted largely from scientific books in support of hin view that early marriage wsb not 
bad, Ho stressed that the Bill itself had been considerably altered by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, While originally it was intended to regulate child marriage, the Select Com¬ 
mittee had altered it into one of imposing restraint upon solemnisation of child marriages. 
He feared that under the Bill domestic life would he lorn and career of girls would be 
ruined on account of husbands being sentenced to imprisonment. He held that real Boxual 
morality was impossible without child marriage (ironical cheers). He was not against 
some law against child marriage but was certainly dead against the measure as now 
before the House. He appealed to the Select Committee to remember that it tvas legis¬ 
lating not for the present age but for eternity. 

The motion of Lula Rajput ltai was carried with applause. 

Bill to Amend Indian Divorce Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr moved for reference to the Select Committee of his Bill amending 
the Indian Divorce Act. He was prepared to exclude from the operation of the Bill the 
domiciled EuropianB if they did not want the Bill but legislation of this nature was urgent 
and much-needed for reform for the Anglo-Indians, Christians and others who marry 
under the Special Marriage Act. Reference to the Select Committee would help to focus 
public opinion. 

Mr. Crerar replying admitted that there were anomalies in the law. But Dr. Gour's 
Bill would introduce an element of disturbance. Moreover the speaker did not favour 
legislation unless there was a reasonable volume of evidence to show that the communities 
affected desired an amendment of law. 

There was no evidence of that. The Archdeacon of Oaloutta and the Bishop of 
Lahore opposed the Bill. The European Association disapproved it. The Communities 
affected showed n> desire to have the reform. 

Dr. Gour thereupon asked leave to withdraw the BUI. 

Col, Crawford wanted an opportunity to express the views of bis community on the 
Bill as the proposed legislation was bound to cause a considerable confusion by enacting 
the law different from what is in force at home. 

The President asked the member to confine himself to opposing or supporting the 
withdrawal motion. 

Col. Crawford said he opposed the withdrawal till the minority community had an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion. 

Mr. Chatterjee joined issue and opposed the withdrawal with a view to enable the 
House to defeat the hill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer suggested merely for reason to give the minority members a chance 
to record their views on the Bill that the withdrawal be rejected, 

When the motion was put to vote Dr. Gour challenged a division but later finding 
no support did not preSB the division and the House refused Dr. Hour’s motion for with¬ 
drawal amidst cheers. The President then called upon Col. Crawford to speak. 

Col. Crawford said [hat as the General Secretary of the European Association be 
attempted to ascertain the views of the community but none replied thus showing the 
community did not want the Bill. Moreover the Bill was premature and injudicious 
and it was better to await the reform in England before undertaking any reform of this 
kind in India. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer described Dr, Gour as not a social reformer but a social revolutionary 
and hoped that Dr. Gour would have feeta to climb instead of wirgs to soar. 

Rev. Chatterjee representing the Indian Christian Community declared that it was 
thrust upon the community. 

Col. Gidney while agreeing that some kind of legislation was necessary preferred the 
Government to bring such Bills before the Assembly. 

The motion for the Select Committee was defeated without division. 

Mr. Joshi's Bill. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved the appointment of a Select Committee of his Bill to amend 
the I. P. C. Mr, JoBhi explained that the object of his Bill was to extend to unregistered 
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Trade Unions the same Immunity enjoyed by the registered Unions in respect of action dona 
by two or more peri ons in contemplation of the furtherance of trade disputes or in restrain¬ 
ing of trade. He said that the opinions received showed both in favour and againBt the Bill. 
One office opposed the Bill because it proceeded from the speaker (laughter.) Ha asked 
whether money was considered untouchable because of the source it proceeded from. 

A Voice—What about Russian money ? 

Mr. Josbi :—Russian money is not considered untouchable by the European nations 
but they cannot have it. 

Mr, Joshi hoped the House would not be influenced by a prejudiced view against his 
Bill which was very necessary at this stage of development of the Trade Union movement. 
Mr. Joshi feared that capitalist influence over the Government was great and the Govern¬ 
ment itself being the largest employer of labour was Biding with the capitalists. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, a representative of the Bombay millowners, opposed the bill, root 
and branch. The Bill was simple and did not require clouds of words UBed by Mr. Joshi 
and legal researches. The simple issue was, should the House encourage rival competi- 
tion between registered and unregistered Trade Unions? He was surprised why Mr. 
Joshi should encourage this especially as Mr. Joshi was the President, of the registered 
textile Trade Union which was run on sound lines. It was a poor compliment to 
Labour leaders to say that labourers were ignorant imd did not realise the advantage of 
registered Trade Unions. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava supported the principle of the Bill because when an 
aotion could not lie against persons for certain acts done singly why should it lie when 
done by more than one. He quoted the Punjab High Court’s opinion in bis Bupport. 

The Hon. Mr. McWattors, opposing Mr. Josjd’s motion, pointed out that it was 
opposed by all Provincial Governments, also the High Courts. And no Jess than twenty- 
three out of twenty-eight commercial bodies in Bombay, including the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. The Government were satisfied that the Bill bt.ruck at the very root of the 
Trade Union legislation passed only two years ago, the object of which was to encourage 
the growth of responsible Trade Unions in India. Under Mr. Joshi’s Bill there would 
be lees incentive for the registration of Trade Unions. 

Mr. Joshi replying said that he was not surprised that two distinguished members of 
two powerful Trade Unions opposed the Bill on the ground that it was not useful. Mr. 
McWatters, representing the I.C.S. Trade Union and Sir Victor Sassoon representing the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The motion for the Select Committee was supported by the Swarajists, a largo 
number of Nationalists but was lost by forty-nine votes against fifty-seven. 

Divorce for Hindu Wives. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved for a Select Committee on the Bill entitling a Hindu 
Wife to obtain declartion of invalidity of her marriage or its dissolution on the grounds 
of impotency or imbecility of her husband or on the ground that he was suffering from 
sanious or ulcerous leprosy. He said the Hindu Law was in chaos and confusion and 
lie merely attempted to restore to I,aw the practice of dissolution of marriage which had 
become non-existent. He quoted Narad and Vasislda and argued that the nation's life had 
been emasculated and must be restored to virility. He urged the house not to stick to 
orthodox bigotry, 

Lala Lajpat Rai opposed the motion and described the Bill as reactionary in law, 
Hindu Marriage was three thousand years old and was now existant, Why then was 
a change demanded and where was any instance to show that the courts had held that 
they had no jurisdiction in cases arising out of snch a matter. He feared Dr. Gour was 
going too fast for the Assembly without knowing what repercussions this Bill would have 
in other aspects of the Hindu law. For example, Dr, Gour’s Hindu Succession Bill had 
already introduced complications that there were many who were contemplating its 
repeal. 

Dr. Gour made a long speech which ho concluded with a request to withdraw the 
Bill. At the same time he pointed out that the customs had made the dissolution of 
rnariages impossible. The Bill was withdrawn. The H mse then adjourned. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

On the 10TH SEPTEMBER as soon as Mr. Crerar rose to move consideration of the 
Public Safety Bill Pandit Motilal Nehru raised an interesting point of order that the 
Legislature had no powsr to enact a law which affected the allegiance of British 
subjects to the Crown by depriving him of rights granted to him by various Charters and 
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that Parliament had definitely excluded under Section 06, o£ the Government of 
India Act the Assembly undertaking that question. 

An interesting debate followed, the Law Member, Hon’ble Mr. S. R, Das, Baying 
that it was not open to Pandit ji or to the House or to the Chair to raise the question of 
ultra vires in regard to any legislation before the House. The Home Member said that 
the Government had been taken by surprise and wanted an adjournment till 3 i\m. 

The President said that the point, of order raised a constitutional issue of great impor¬ 
tance. As, however, Section t>5 Sub-clause 2 did not prevent the House from consider¬ 
ing the legislation but only prevented its passing, lie allowed the Home Member to make 
the motion saying that he would give his ruling after full consideration. 

Mr, CRERAR rose amidst cheers to move the consideration of the Public Safety Bill, 
He said that every organised Government of whatever kind must assume to itself the power 
to retain for its own safety and for carrying out ite functions. No responsible person 
would controvert ( bat such powers wen necessary, (Hear bear). Power was necessary 
for the preservation of all those conditions which were the fundamental basis of all form 
of ordinary society. He contended that there were dangers threatening not only the 
existence of the Government and conditions of peace and order but threaten the most 
vital interests and most Vital organs of the whole state of society. There was a move¬ 
ment which, if left unchecked, would ultimately prove destructive, so that the whole 
heritage of culture, civilisation, religion, organisation of agriculture, industry aud 
commerce and the whole structure of socieiy might be destroyed. There were interests 
more vital to the people of the country than the moat vital of economic interests and 
when those were threatened by revolutionary parties, it was lime for the Government to 
step in and effectively check the movement. 

There was nothing more deni vuctive of an ordered society than the doctrine and 
practice of Communism. Th.s iloculioc was in India not merely in theory hut in practico. 
Some might argue that the spread of (lie doctrine of Communism must bo tolerated but 
even the practico of toleration had iis limitations when that doctrine encroached on the 
liberties! aud threatened peace an 1 lives and properties of the people. Subversive and 
reprehensible doctrines were being hatched and propagated in India and the movement 
must be checked. There was evidence that the doctrine of Communism was spreading, 
Mr. Crerar quoted extracts from the judgment of the Allahabad High Court in a revo¬ 
lutionary case in which it was stated that the accused wuuted to take advantage of Chauri 
Chaurah and Moplah rebellion aud tlui Uae Bareilly incidents to push through Commu¬ 
nistic programme, 

Secondly, ttore was evidence, of Communist intentions in the draft programme of the 
Communist International, which, he understood, was recently approved in principle by it. 
This programme included dest.iuct'ous of capitalists, replacing of the Soviet Army, con¬ 
centration of arms in the hands of tla: proletariat, expropriation of landlords, nationalisa¬ 
tion of large enterprises, confiscation of church lands ami promotion of general strikers. 

Proceeding the Home Member said ha would now quote from a letter of Mr, It. N. Roy. 

Mr. Bangs Iyer promptly asked if the Government was aware that Mr. Roy’s letter 
had been denied as fabricated. 

Mr. Crerar: I saw this in recent Renter’s Telegrams. But I cannot Bay if that 
statement is correct, I know that the British communist party addressed a reproach to 
Mr, M. N. Roy on the assumption that bo had given ground to the Government to taka 
aotion on a matter of this kind. The answer was that the letter was not written by 
Mr. M. N. Roy. There may be some measure of literal inaccuracy but it is true that the 
letter was written. 

Proceeding, Mr. Crerar prod nerd a typewritten letter addressed in the outer cover to 
be delivered to Mr. Muzaffar Ahmed, 2 1 European Asylum Lane, Calcutta, with the words, 
“to be delivered personally” expunged aud bearing postmark ‘ 16th May.’ The letter 
was intended for circulation to various committees and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties 
in India, The first few words of the letter wanted the addressee to give special acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer interrupting asked if the letter was signed by Mr. Roy. 

Mr, Crerar replied that it bore corrections and additions in handwriting of one 
which resembled the manuscript letters of Mr, M. N, Roy in the Government possession. 
Mr. Crerar quoted freely from Mr. Roy’s letter (recently published) and said that the 
interests of India and Great Britain were identical in this matter. Tracing the history 
of Communist activities Mr. Crerar alluded to ttie Cownpore conspiracy case of 1924 in 
which four accused including Mr. Mrmfiar Ahmad were convicted and sentenced. Then 
there was slackening of their activities. But there was recrudescence in 1926 with the 
arrival of certain British Communists, first, in the person of Allison who was removed 
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from India, then two others who oontinaed activities during the last one year and half. 
Even the British Trade Union Congress decided recently to purge the organisation of 
communists, 

Mr, Crerar reminded the Assembly that the Bufferings and privations of labourers 
in India were owing to Communists' activities. 

Continuing Mr, Crerar said that no Indian subject could possibly come within the 
provisions of this Bill. Circumstances were such that discretionary power must be 
given to the Government on whom the responsibility lay for dealing with extremely 
difficult and delicate situation created by the activities of those out to subvert Indian 
society as now constituted. If danger were in the from of direct action he trusted the 
arms of the Government would be supported by tbe unanimous authority of this House 
and if the danger was indirect and subterranean but having the Bame objeotivo in view 
then, too, the Government should have support. 

Finally, Mr. Crerar argued the case for urgency and said that he did not know whether 
the existing grave dangers or their even graver potentialities be challenged. Such a chal¬ 
lenge could only proceed from determination to ignore the plain and incontestable facts. 
The Communist propaganda which had been avowed and reiterated by its agents and instru¬ 
ments in most unequivocal terms must proceed from failure to appreciate their significance. 
But some might declare that there was no urgent necessity to deal with these activities. 
The Government view was that they could not accept the responsibility for allowing the 
present state of affairs to continue unchecked even for a few montbB or a few weekB. 
The Government felt that they must be armed with these powers with the least possible 
delay and that it would be an inexcusable folly and dereliction of duty on tbeir part to 
wait until mischief has been wrought. 

The fundamental question he put was whether the avowed objects and expedients of 
tbe Communist doctrine- and activities were to be taken seriously or not. He did not be¬ 
lieve any observer even from outside and regarding only the surface of things, would 
readily believe that the course of events specially in the industrial world during the last 
few months represented merely normal incidents and vicissitudes of industrial depression 
or trade disputes. Some of these troubles were no doubt economic in their origin bnt 
prolongation of strikes long after any party had any thing to gain by their continuance 
was not normal. Train disasters accompanied by shocking fatalities and other violent 
sabotage were not normal incidents but they were entirely in accordance with the tenets of 
communist doctrines, 

Mr. Crerar in concluding tbe appeal to share with tbe Government the responsibility 
for the measure said : “ I have convincing evidence that sinister and external influence 
has been and is at work. It is not within my power to expose in public utterance the 
ramifications of its working for obvious reason. That to do so would be to give invaluable 
information to the enemy and weaken and impede or even defeat our own defensive 
measures. I must ask the House to credit me when I say, speaking with a very heavy Bense 
ot my own responsibility in this matter, that we have not to deal with mere visionary 
and lantastic theories realisation of which postulates complete destruction of the existing 
social order but with a persistent and definite design to take the first and then ultimate 
steps to put them into operation, I do not think the responsibility of taking necessary 
measures to deal with such attempt should be left to the Government alone. It is tbe 
responsibility which every citizen should be prepared so far in him lies to share, It is 
a responsibility of which I now ask tbiB Houbb to take its part. 

Mr. Aroar Nath DUTT moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. 
In moving bis motion Mr. Dutt said that the Bill was a most comprehensive measure 
and should not be rushed through in the manner suggested. Many of the offences were 
already covered by the Indian Benal Code and he din not wish to be armed with another 
strong weapon. No ease had been made out for enacting the Bill. He had conversation 
with one of tbe biggest industrialists in India and lie informed the speaker that the Bill 
would not in any way protect the industries or labourer as it was suggested by tbe Home 
Member. He bad been in public life for more than a quarter of a century. But he had 
not come across a single Communist or Communist literature. He challenged the 
genuineness of Mr. M. N. Boy's letter and characterised it to be a simple fabrication. 
No Indian wished revolution or subversion of tbe present society and if it was proved to 
the speaker that there was danger of such things occurring be would whole-heartedly 
support the Bill. Mr. Dutt alluded to the deplorable lot of workmen and peasants, most 
ot whom did not get lull meal per day. He did not know what exactly the doctrines of 
the Communists were but they could not be anything else except that every person must 
be adequately fed and clothed, India was open for ail foreigners and must remain open 
jor them so long as their sojourn here was not injurious to India, 
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8 ir R&ri Singh Gout moved reference of the Bill t.o a Select Committee consisting 
of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim RahimtuIJali, Sir David Sassoon, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, the Home Member and the mover. 

Some fun was caused by a member moving the nameB of Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. 
K. C. Boy as members of the committee, but both members declared that they had not 
consented to servo on the Committee. 

Dr, Gout' said that when be first saw the Bill bo was inclined to oppose it whole¬ 
sale, but later considerations made him modify bis views. He quoted from a book 
describing the Communists' doctrines that they intended to overthrow family life, destroy 
social order and paralyse industry. 

Dr, Gour 6aid that Indian industrialism was only thirty yearB old and could not 
stand losses from strikes as the British capitalists could. Railway strikes and derailment 
of trains were signs of the times. lie saw lawlessness setting in, due to set purpose 
supported by outside Communism, and must support some measure, though ho desired to 
provide saieguards, and not arm the Government with unlimited powers. The Select 
Committee could do this by limiting the life of the Bill and alBO by so substantially 
altering it as to make it inocous. There was no doubt, however, in his mind that the 
Communist menace was there ami must, he controlled. 

At this stage the President declared that the debate would ba carried on the 
12th and adjourned the House. 

Enquiry into Hitj Grievances, 

On the 11TH SEPTEMBER the House discussed non-official resolutions and the first 
was Haji Abdoolla Haruou’s resolution urging Haj enquiry. 

Mr, Fazal Itahiintoolah announced that an agreement had been reached between the 
Government and the Muslim Members on the subject for which lie was thankful to Sir 
Mohd. Hahibullah and Mr. Bajpi&i and lie accordingly moved an amendment to omit tho 
provision that the i nquiry by a Committee be open throngbont as they recognized at some 
Stages the Government migliL wish to hold in camera sittings. 

Mr. Bajpai made it clear that firstly the personnel and the terms of reference of the 
proposed Committee be at the discretion of the Government; secondly, the funds must 
first be voted by the Legislature though he did not anticipate any difficulty on tbo point 
and thirdly the scope of the sui v< y would not be rigidly confined to India but it would 
be open for the Committee lo inquire into the conditions in Hedjaz subject to diplomatic 
requirements and international propriety, 

Accordingly the following amended resolution was passed by the House unanimously;— 

“ That a mixed Committee of officials and non-official Muslims with a clear non-official 
majority be appointed to bold an enquiry to take evidence with a view to investigate 
the entire question of facilities for pilgrims proceeding to Hedjaz from Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Karachi Porte the duties the powers of protectors of pilgrims and the Haj Com¬ 
mittees and all matters pertaining to pilgrim trafliu and to make necessary recommenda¬ 
tions for providing better arrangement for pilgrims and mitigating their hardships aud 
inconveniences.” 

High Court Judges, 

Mr, A, II. Giiuznavi moved a resolution recommcnrliDg io the Government to take 
steps for improving tho scale of salary of all High Court Judges. The present salary of 
judges was fixed in 1899 and although a considerable rise in prices occurred no increment 
was given to the judges. The Ministers wore gelling Rb. 04,000 annually while the High 
Court judges were getting Its. 48,000 only. 

The speaker said that since 189!) the supertax had been introduced with the result that 
the judge’s salaries had further decreased although there had been an increase in all services. 
It was consequently becoming increasingly difficult for the High Court Judges to live 
in the maimer consistent witli the high position they held. 

The resolution was put to vote and defeated by 22 votes to 47, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

College for Girls, 

Sardar Jowaliir Singh’s resolution was moved with the Chair’s permission by Mr, 
Chatterjee who moved the Government to sanction a substantial grant of capital and 
recurring for the furtherance of girls’education io tire centrally administered territories 
and that as the first step towards this a well stalled and up-to-date college be established 
for training women teachers and that a Committee including women be appointed to 
report on the subject, 

Mr, Mnkhtar Singh moved an amendment urging compulsory primary education 
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for girls between 6 and 11 years and the establishment of a women’s training school for 
the purpose, 

The House adjourned till the next day. The debate was consequently postposcd to 
the next non-official resolution day. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

On the 12TH SEPTEMBER the House resumed considerations of the Public Safety 
Bill. Sir Victor Sassoon was cheered as he rose on behalf of the European group to sup¬ 
port the principle of the Bill. 

Sir Victor Sassoon held that the proposed legislation was not out of ordinary. In 
England it was true that the power to expel was limited to aliens but in America where 
according to Mr. Ranga Iyer liberty ran riot, provisions went further than what was 
proposed for India and the South African Law was similar to that of America, 

Pundit Motilal had tried nobly to stand as a champion tor the Britishers in India. 
The Europeans would not forget this chivalrous action nor would they fail to call on him 
for help when they would consider the position of Englishmen in India was affected. 
But in this case the European group held that the European Communist needed no con¬ 
sideration because he had no national ideals and had developed internationalism of Russian 
brand. 

Sir Victor hoped that Mr. Joshi would change his views but. his amendments to the Bill 
showed that he was opposed to the measure. The Communists’ aim was not only to 
liquidate the capitalists and religious leaders but the Trade Unionists of the type of Mr, 
JOBhi are to be sooner or later efficaciously and possibly painfully eliminated. The 
intelligentsia was to share the same fate. Indeed, the avowed aim of the CommuniBtB was 
to bring about suffering of all cultured classes. This Bill, therefore, was in the nature 
of a measure discriminating protection to safeguard the indigenous agitators against the 
foreign competitors hot here was Mr. Joshi inspitc of his experience in Bombay declining 
to be protected. Sir Victor warned that if the ‘ Red * contingent, were not expelled now, it 
was bound to train the Indian leaders as propagandists who would work internally to 
disrupt the society. 

The speaker asked why was a section in the House desirous of committing literal 
Buicide. Firstly, the convention had shown than no Government measure could possibly 
be a good one, or if apparently beneiicia), bad some hidden machiavellian intent, 
secondly, thero was complete lack of belief that a country like India with millions of small 
landholders Imbued with deepest religious convictions could prove a suitable soil for 
Communism. As for the latter view he narrated his experience of China where, too, he 
thought for similar reasons Bolshevism couid never flourish. He was visiting China 
regularly for business interests. When two years ago he met in Canton some members 
of the Nationalist Government he too was given a lunch by men held in high political 
repute in China, But unlike Mr, Ranga Iyer who lunched with Mr. Lloyd George the 
speaker was only offered a glass of lemonade. The Chinese Nationalists told him that they 
had been refused help by all other Bowers except Soviet Russia who had supplied them 
ammunitions and advherg for both military ami civil, opened military schools for them, 
taught them administration and that the Chinese people would never absorb foreign 
doctrines. This was two years ago. The speaker again went to China alter the last 
Delhi Session and met 6 ome friends not in Canton but in Hankow ami Shanghai where the 
Nationalist Government was established after unprecedented military success. This time 
they had a different tale to tell. They told how after their successful march to the 
Yangtsa river the Russians wanted to call the tune, The Nationalist Government dis¬ 
covered that, the body corporate of the Chinese people was riddled with Communist plague 
spots. As Mr. Ranga Iyer had Baid with more truth than he imagined that this was a case 
of a lunatic. You could not argue with the Communists just as you could not argue with 
a mad dog outside. So the Chinese Nationalist Government decided to eliminate them 
by executing them, their countrymen, in thousands not only in towns but in villages and 
a general had returned that day to Hankow after carrying out these executions. This 
had only been scotched in China but not dead. It was allowed too long to start and 
the propaganda schools had done mischief to-day. Japan too was affected. 

Mr. M, N. Roy’s letter was probably drawn from the Propaganda Department and 
changed here and there and Iioy would not hesitate to call it a forgery if it served his 
purpose, because Lenin’s strategy included lying and betrayal as a legitimate weapon. 
One of their pamphlets detailed how to deal with the labour leaders of the Joshi 
type. They were to be used but when the right moment came the communists were to 
turn on these Labour leaders calling them running dogs of bourgeosie and imperialists, 
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Sir Victor emphasised that they were dealing with the most dangerous national 
enemy. Some clauses of the Bill were too wide. This could be put right in the Seleofc 
Committee but he asked the House not to delay the measure by circulation. This was 
a case of iiis trying to preach capitalism in Russia and being told by the Soviet to exercise 
hia talents elaewhere. Why should India show quarters to the CommunistB ? 

Lala LAJPAT RAI opposing the consideration of the motion agreed with Mr. Ranga 
Iyer that the Bill of this type would ba thrown out of the Parliament of any civilised 
country in the world. It waa wrong to say that in America under the Immigration Lswb, a 
person could be summarily amt away from the country, lie knew it. for a fact that in 
America a person was given notice to show cause why he should not be asked to leavs 
the country and was allowed to protect himself by lawyer. Furthermore orders of the 
Immigration Authorities could tie questioned in a. Supreme Court. 

Law of the kind proposed did not. exist now any where except in Fascist Italy. If 
that was the model of the Government which the British Government wished to follow 
in India then he had nothing to say. lie did not dispute the honesty of the individual 
Government mend ers but he charged the Government of India with dishonesty of purpose 
in sanctioning tie introduction of (Iris measure The Government had failed to Bhow 
that there was absolutely nothing new in M. N. Roy’s letter, The Government were 
guilty in publishing the letter eight months after its alleged receipt in India, merely for 
the sake of ciea'ing an atmosphere lor ibis legislation, This Bill wouid not stop the 
issue in future of pamphlets lik? the one alleged to have been received from Roy. 

So far as he km w there were only two persons suspected to be Communist agents. 
One of them had been in jail ever since Ik arrived in India and the other was one, Mr. 
Bpratt The speaker did not, know who Spratt waa but it was absurd to Buppose that 
one man could be instrumental in bringing about, all these strikes and disturbances. 
Thus tins was the only material placed before the House to justify such a drastic legisla¬ 
tion. On principle no penal law should be enacted except when there was absolute 
necessity for doing so Regulation 'll! of 1818 and even the Indian Penal Code were 
quite sufficient to deal with any kind cl guilt, but the Government were bent upon 
burdening further the Indian tax-pafer. This measure was designed to be not only 
against the foreigners but eventually it would bo used againBt the Nationalists and 
those persons who advocated the cause of labourers. Thus under this law the Govern¬ 
ment could one day say that as Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru 
advocated Independent Government they were Bolshevists and, therefore, could easily 
be deported This is clear from the Clause It which says: “Person who directly or 

indirectly advocates overthrow by force or violence of the Government established by 

law in British India etc.” 

Continuing Lala Lajpat Itai said that the Communists did not attack all religions but 
merely attacked the conventional Christian religion. Therefore there was no need to 
protect, the Hindu culture. 

Concluding Lala Lajpat Bui declared that they had painful experience of how men had 
been deprived of liberty in the past not because of revolutionary activities but because 
of administrative convenient!', lie particularly opposed arming the Government of 
India as no>v constituted wi ll special powers. The Government’s whole outlook was 
narrow imperialism. If any one was to be expelled from India it was the foreign 

capitalist (laughter) who wanted bis money lo be protected. “Let these capitalists go 

awav. We will give them Lee passage, (laughter). But they want their money to be 
saved and not the Indian peasant. Why Were Lancashire and the British Trade Unions 
sending money to support the strike because throe wanted the British industries to suffer 
at India’s expense, I oppose the Bill because unless it is entirely changed by a Select 
Committee it will serve no useful purpose (loud applause). 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR could not congratulate the Home Member on tbo presenta¬ 
tion of ilia case. No proof had been furnished that the British Government was going 
to be destroyed or the Indian society subverted. Mr. Crerar would laugh at them if 
they took him seriously, (Laughter). What was the guarantee that the Governor-General- 
in-Council would not go wrong ? 1Iimv many files did Mr. Crerar sign without asserting 
hiB own independence. (Laughter) 1 It wan the will of a police officer, a district officer 
or a commercial magnate strong enough to press his view which the Governor-General-in- 
Council accepted without enquiry, Again, even the fairest judge, he himself being one, 
(laughter) would go wrong without hearing the other side of the case. 

He opposed the Bill because, firstly, it was highly repressive and, secondly, it 
proceeded upon racial discrimination. Tire Indians might be excluded from this Bill, 
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but full repressive laws existed for dealing with them. He characterised the Bill as a 
“ vicious Bill", 

Continuing, Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar gave personal experience of Russia which had 
now Settled down, having arrived at. a compromise between capitalism and the extreme 
doctrinnaire o£ Communism, He found the church full of worshippers and found the 
fullest religious fieedom, (Voices : Oh oh). The Muhamcdans received instructions from 
the Maulvies. (Applause). They must judge Communism in action, God was not a 
capitalist. (Laughter). There was a practical system at, wort in Russia. 

Col, Crawford : How long have you been in Russia f 

Mr, Iyengar : Longer than you have been and I know more about them than you 
know about India, (Laughter and applause) 

Mr. Iyengar continued that the Russians did not want a war. They had granted full 
autonomy to the provinces and, rather than destroy culture, had ordered the distribution 
of the provinces on a linguistic baei6 In order to preserve indigenous culture, Thus the 
cry that religion was in danger had no basis. Violence must of course be condemned. 
For that ample safeguards existed in the present law and what evidence had been pro¬ 
duced that the Communists were pr aching violence in India ? (Voices : Plenty), 

Mr. Iyengar said that he had not seen any. Personally he stood for freedom of 
expression, propaganda and association and felt no danger to the body politic by allowing 
theorists to come. He thought that somewhere between the uncontrolled capitalism and the 
doctrainnaire of Communism lay the solution. He believed in the suivival of the fittest. 
The Bill was designed to promote an unfriendly relation between India and the foreign 
Governments, though India desired to remain on friendly terms with all nations. The 
moment the Bill was passed all danger to zemindars and the millennium would come. 
It was preposterous. If the Government wanted to shut out the British Communists, 
let the British Government prevent their coming out to India. 

Sir P. THAKURDAS refused to be a party under any threat to the dangerous 
legislation by which persons should be deported without trial unless the Govern¬ 
ment took the Assembly into the compietest confidence by placing all the 
information in their possession. He affirmed that the Government had already 
powers under Regulation III of 1818 to deal with Communism. Why, then, did 
they want more powers? As long as the Government retained that Regulation 
he would not agree to legislation of such a sweeping character, especially bear¬ 
ing in mind the constitution of the Government of India which was irresponsible 
to the Legislature. What guarantee was there that if the Bill was passed now 
the Government would not come to the Delhi session and ask it to be extended 
to Indians? His constituency was out to keep Communism out of India, but 
what steps had the Government taken to keep Communism down? It was the 
Government of India who by a shortsighted policy had prepared the soil for 
Communism and fertilised it by refusing military training to Indians, by currency 
and financial policy, increased trade depression and increased poverty of the 
cultivation. And now for that the Government to ask the Assembly to be a 
party to the Legislation of such a character was to ask too much. Who knew 
if at the time of the Bardoli agitation the Government had been armed with 
powers herein mentioned they would not have used it against Mr. Vallabbhai 
Tatel? 

Mr, N. M. JOSHI, representative of Labour, said that: it was true that the 
present industrial unrest prompted ihe Government to undertake legislation. He 
was not a Communist, but a participator in the Labour movement. Never could 
he believe that India would ever advocate force or violence. As one interested in 
the Labour movement he did not hate any class, but hated the system. The 
Bill was designed to penalise the preaching of certain doctrines which were 
helping the labouring classes. He knew instances when the authorities declined 
to negotiate with the Labour leaders in India, but waited for an Englishman 
like Mr, Bradley to turn up and speak on their behalf. And the Bill was 
designed against such an Englishman. He disagreed with Mr. Moore that the 
trouble at Jamshedpur had been fomented by the Communists. The trouble on 
the South Indian Railway was due to the policy of retrenchment. The policy 
which he and his friends were following was that the Labour movement was 
a right one and that they had nothing to fear from the Communists. 
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Mr. McWATTERS intervened to remove the misconceptions created by 
Mr. Joshi that the Government were hostile to Labour. He ashed whether by copy¬ 
ing the British Law on trade disputes the Government were antagonistic to the 
claims of Labour to form a legii imate combination with a view to getting better 
terms. The Government undoubtedly wished to safeguard the public and the 
Labour against the dangers of a general strike. The Bill was a preventive 
measure. Did Mr. Joshi imagine that the requirements of the case would be 
met by a preventive measure only ? The speaker agreed that the fruitful soil 
for Communism was economic discontent. The Government were anxious to 
follow a constructive policy to improve the economic conditions of Labour. The 
Government’s record of legislation for the last five or six years showed a great 
volume of legislation to the benefit of Labour. More proposals were under 
consideration, but whatever they did in the mat ter of constructive policy the 
question of preventive action was entirely independent. Constructive policy 
itself might be endangered without the removal of the danger of the Communist 
activity. The danger was that the agents coming out to India received far 
greater importance than they deserved. Mr. Joshi, he was sure, would in sober 
moments (laughter! agree that (he Bill would help him and his colleagues the 
Labour leaders. The House consisting ol experienced and intelligent men 
was expected to take a wider view. 

The debate had not concluded when the President adjourned it^ till Friday 
the 14th as the next day was a nun-official day. 

The Coastal Traffic Bill. 

On the t3TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Haji moved that the Bill for Coastal Reser¬ 
vation be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Jarrmadas Mehta, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Satyender Chandra Mitra, 
Maulvi Muhamed Shafee Daudi, Mr. If. Tok Kyi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr, Birla, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Aney, Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, 
Mr. Abdul Maun Choudhuri, Sir /.ulfiqar Ali Khan, Sir Abdul Quayam, Sir 
George Rainey and the mover with instructions to report before the loth Feb¬ 
ruary, 1929. 

In course of his speech Mr. Ilaji was frequently interrupted by members 
of the European group, Sir Victor Sassoon taking a prominent part. To the 
interruption by Sir Victor, who asked what about the goodwill of the British 
Shipping Companies in coastal trade which would be affected by the Bill, Mr. 
Haji Said that it ill behoved the British Shipping to talk of goodwill. 

Sir Victor:—What about the business aspect of the term goodwill. 

Mr. Haji:—But there is certainly something like morality in business. (Non¬ 
official cheers). 

Continuing Mr. Haji cited the opinion submitted by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association in support of the principle underlying the Bill and challenged 
Sir Victor to vote against the Bill. Other members of the European group had 
in their favour the opinion of the European Commercial bodies. But the con¬ 
stituency which Sir Victor direcly represented in this House had given its 
support to the principle of the Bill and Sir Victor would betray his constituency 
if he voted against the Bill (non-official cheers). 

Continuing Mr. Haji said —1 see no distinction between the principle under¬ 
lying the Bill and the principle embodied in the Bill. If Sir Victor will be true 
to his constituency he should vote for reference of the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The motion before the House commits the House to principle only and 
not to details. The Select Committee is the best body to examine the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Sir James SIMPSON, representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in the Assembly, followed Mr. Haji opposing the motion for a Select Committee. 

Sir James said : “ 1 oppose the Bill not because I am opposed to India’s 
interests but because I am convinced that the Bill is opposed to the true interests 
of India (cries of Oh! Oh! and ironical cheers from non-official benches). 
I congratulate the Hon’ble Member on his sincere and out-spoken speech and 
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also on the clever propaganda which he has so skilfully conducted in the 
country in support of his Bill. By his persistent propaganda Mr. Haji has raised 
in the country the slogan of Indian versus British interests, I do not share 
that view. To my mind both Indian and British rights are inter-dependent 
and indivisible (cries of question). 

A voice : Indian share is nothing. 

It is due to a century of Indo-British co-operation that India occupies an 
honoured place in the principal countries of the world. Any measure which 
is calculated to strike at the root of that co-operation and strike at the glory 
which that cooperation has built up for India should be strongly deprecated. 
To-day the Bill cast greedy eyes on shipping. To-morrow eyes would be cast 
on coal, oil, tea and coffee. 

A voice : Why not ? 

Sir James :—Where will it stop ? 

A voice : Why should it stop? 

Sir James next cited the memorandum of the Associated Chambera to the 
Simon Commission to show that the Associated Chambers stood for the progress 
of India although they were apprehensive of safeguarding the legitimate British 
interests under the present and future Indian constitution. It is for that 
reason that the Associated Chambers proposed certain safeguards to be in¬ 
cluded in the constitution.” 

Sir James next read from the report of the Nehru Committee that the 
British Community need not be apprehensive of their legitimate interests and 
appealed to Pandit Motilal Nehru as the author of the report to redeem the 
promise contained in the report. The vote of the leader of the opposition on 
the Bill would be a test of the genuineness of the assurance extended to the 
British community in the Nehru Report, 

Continuing Sir James Said : “ 2 oppose the Bill on two grounds. One is 
that it discriminates racially and politically against men like me who are British 
Indian Nationals and who are settled in the country and who are entitled to 
franchise and also on the ground that it is a bad Bill. I claim as a British In¬ 
dian National no special privileges but equal rights with the sons of the soil. 
I claim nothing more and will accept nothing less. 

Sir James next cited the opinion of the Government of Burma in opposi¬ 
tion to the Bill on the ground (hat it would increase the burden on the con¬ 
sumer. Sir James also quoted Sir Sivaswami Iyer who expressed the view that Sir 
Charles Innes’ arguments against the Bill must be squarely met and contended 
that they had not been so met. Sir James also quoted the opinion of the Council 
of the Internationals Chamber some years ago against coastal reservation. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty :—Will the Hon’ble Member cite the case of any 
country which has developed its mercantile marine after establishing its navy ? 

There was however, no reply. 

Continu'ng Sir James said that the mover of the Bill had not counted the 
cost to the country of placing the Bill on the Statute Book. In his opinion the 
Bill was protection run mad. He estimated that it would require one hundred 
Indian vessels to meet the entire requirements of Indian coastal trade. It 
would involve a capital outlay of Rs. 12 crores. He wondered whether that 
much capital would be forthcoming. Analysing the expenses of the Shippieg 
Companies Sir James also maintained that the destination of imprortant items 
going to make the expenditure of a Shipping Company would remain the same 
whether vessels were owned by the British Companies or the Indian Companies. 
The only payment which would be diverted to Indian channels would be the pay¬ 
ment of dividends. In the absence of Indian ship-building yards (A voice: 
whose is the responsibility ?) and in the absence of Indian personnel for super¬ 
ior posts the destination of payments would remain unaltered for a long time 
even if vessels were owned by Indian Companies, 

Sir James then had a fling at Mr. Haji and said that Mr. Haji was only a paid 
servant of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company which would benefit mostly 
by the Bill. It would have been preferable that the Bill should have been 
sponsored by a less disinterested person. 
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Sir James also said that “Scindia” was a member of the Conference of 
Shipping Companies participating in coastal trade and it was not for Mr. Haji, 
a paid servant of the Company, to decry the existing monopoly. It was an ill 
bird that fouled its own res*. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY following spiritedly replied to the flings of Sir James 
Simpson directed personally against the mover of the Bill. Mr. Neogy Said 
that he looked to the Indian Year Book to find who this Simpson was. There 
was one Simpson C. I. E, who got a Police medal. The previous speaker did 
not answer to that description, lie next consulted the Thackers’ Directory 
but there were forty five Simpsons 

The President :—Order. Order. What has that got to do with the Bill ? 

Mr. Neogy :—I am referring to them because personal factors have been 
brought into tire argument in this House. I find there is one Sir James Sim¬ 
pson serving in certain European firms who are agents of four or five Shipping 
Companies. To my mind this paid servant is the particular gentleman in the 
House. He represents the European Chambers in which is represented that 
British Shipping Company, the Inthcape gang. 

Continuing the speaker said that he himself had brought the Bill in the 
House two years ago and it was also ballotted but in order to oblige the 
Government he did not pursue die measure because the Government wanted to 
know where they stood. This time he allowed Mr. Haji to move it because he 
knew of it better than the Speaker. '1 hey were in the House in a representative 
capacity and what (hey were in private life, had got nothing to do with the 
question they had 10 deal with in the House (hear, hear). Continuing the 
Speaker said that he had been in dir. House for more than seven years but he 
never heard such a disgraceful speech as (hat which was delivered with reference 
to Mr. Haji. “ Play the game said Sir Simpson ” went on Mr. Neogy. “What 
game? British game? Let us see what the spiritual fathers of Sir James 
Simpson did in the past in reference] to the question.” 

The speaker then read extracts from the reports of the Directors of the 
East India Company in which they declared their uncompromising opposition 
to the employment of Indian ships for carrying goods to England. “ This is 
the British game, this is the game to which the Hon’blc gentleman refers” 
(cheers). 

Pandit Motilal NEIIRU next supported Mr. Haji’s motion for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee, lie Mid ;— 

The Hon’ble Member for the Associated Chambers has paid me a com¬ 
pliment of quoting from the Constitution Report and inviting me to go into 
the lobby with him. l am prepared to make him a sporting offer. I am pre¬ 
pared to consider his invitation it die Hon’ble Member’s constituency is pre¬ 
pared to accept here and to-day the report of the Constitution Committee and 
accept Dominion Status (cheeis). 

The Hon’ble Member, Sir, spoke of the glory oflndia. It would be more 
appropriate to call it the glory of Ang'o lndia. 1 use' it in a large sense of the 
term. I saw what this glory means when I went to Gatihati up the river 
Hooghly. I came across palatial residences of jute kings on the one hand and 
only a few miles further across of die misery of the Indians who work for them. 
They were ill-clothed and ill-protected from wind and rain. 

Sir James talked of British rights in coastal trade. How was that right 
acquired? No reply had been given to the long indictment of Mr, Haji as to 
how Indian Shipping had been ruthlessly strangled. Sir James talked of 
British rights in coal, jute, coff e, tea and oil industries. That was a tragedy 
of the situation that in all these industries the non-Indians dominated. Sir 
James also talked about equal rights and equal opportunities. I would ask 
the Member, ‘Had we any oppot tunnies’ ? 

Sir James Simpson Yes. 

Pandit Motilal: No. What about the hundred and more tales which we 
can tell of the ruthless repression of industries and commerce of India? These 
taunts of discrimination have no application under the present constitution 
under which there is any amount ol discriminatory legislation. Have members 
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of the Europen group ever stood by the Indian Nationals when laws were pass¬ 
ed forging fetters on the Indians or when attempts were made by sections of 
this House to have those laws removed from the Statute Book? On every 
possible occasion the Indians have been discriminated against in all conceivable 
walk of life without a word of protest from the European group. The most 
effective argument to Sir James was furnished by Sir Victor Sassoon when he 
said in course of interruption to Mr. Haji: “ I am not an Indian.” 

Bir Victor explained that what he meant was that Mr. Haji’s Bill did not 
encourage foreign capitalists to invest money in Indian industries. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that Sir James had claimed national rights. 
National rights went with citizenship. If and when the British subjects now 
exploiting India attained full rights of British Indian citizenship under Dom¬ 
inion Status then they would be able to claim national rights. And what were 
national rights? They did not exclude creation of a National Mercantile 
Marine. Mercantile Marine was a second line of naval defence. It was, there¬ 
fore, essential that a merchant fleet of the country must be entirely national. 
He was reminded of Col. Crawford's taunt that the Indians were not capable 
of national defence, when the Indians had been disarmed and emasculated 
under the Government action. Similarly, after the Indian shipping had been 
throttled by all means they talked of competition and open fight Indian opinion 
only wanted that after Indian shipping had been ruthlessly suppressed it 
should be put on its feet so that it might also be able to function 

Continuing Pandit Motilal said that he did not consider the Bill to be 
racially discriminatory. No single section of the community had a right to 
say that they wanted perpetuation of sectional monopoly to the detriment of 
the entire national interests. The Legislature must legislate for the greatest 
good of the greatest numbers. If in making legislation in national interests 
one section of the community Suffered it was inevitable and unavoidable. 

His reply to Sir James Simpson was that he was prepared to go into a 
Select Committee on the Bill to consider what changes must be made into 
the Bill in the best interests of the country. 

Sir George RAINY then opposed the motion on behalf of the Government. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Insinations Against the President. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER, the House re-assembling, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru drew the attention of the President to a campaign of vilification that 
was carried on against the Chair by the correspondents of “ Daily Telegraph ” 
(London) and the “ Times of India.” 

In course of his speech Pandit Motilal referred to the startling disclosures 
made by the Simla Correspondent of the “Pioneer” who suggested that the 
Government were engaged in maintaining a propaganda against the President 
of the Assembly. The “ Pioneer ” also stated that there was “definite evidence 
that implicated the Home Department in this matter.” The Pandit then read 
extracts from the “Pioneer” in which it was said that the official members 
“openly charged” the President with partiality in lobby conversations. 

The Home Member, however, made a statement which was regarded as very 
disappointing. He was responsible, he said, for the conduct of the officials on the 
floor of the House but he had no responsibility for the action of the members 
outside the House. 

Undoubtedly some speakers shed crocodile tears and others spoke with 
mental reservation. But the Hon. Mr. Crerar's attitude showed that there 
was something in the atmosphere itself which was vitiating the outlook even 
of the correspondents. Unless this was removed there was little hope of the 
Assembly carrying on without friction. 

The lion Mr. PATEL, the President, intervened to clear the position and said 
that there was four points at issue. Firstly, the conduct of the “ Time of India,’’ 
secondly, the conduct of the Simla Correspondent of “ Daily Telegraph,” London; 
thirdly, the Government in the “ Pioneer's” words were engaged in a nauseating 
propaganda to discredit the Chair; fourthly, the Government officers were busily 
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engaged in this propaganda. The matter was brought to his notice yesterday 
by the leader of the House who showed Mr. Patel a copy of the “ Pioneer.” 

The President said that Pandit Motilal referred to a certain incident regard¬ 
ing the supply of books to Pandit Motilal who rang him up late on Saturday night 
asking him if Some books would be available. Mr. Patel asked Pandit Motilal to 
send a list on Sunday morning which Pandit Motilal did and Mr. Patel asked 
Mr. Dhurinder, the new Secretary, to send for the Librarian who sent the books 
and which were straightaway supplied to Pandit Motilal without the President 
seeing them. In the evening, it was brought to his notice that one official refused 
to believe that Mr. Patel was taken unawares by Pandit Motilal’s point of 
order because Mr. Patel had sen 1 , for books on which Pandit Motilal raised 
the point of order.” When this was brought to his notice Mr, Paiel asked the 
Secretary how the information went out to the Hon’ble Member concerned whom 
he would not name. He sent for the Librarian and asked what books were 
supplied. 

President Pa'el added : “ I vvas feeling whether t was a prisoner or the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, my movements being watched in this way.” The President 
finally asked the Secretary to state the name of the correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” London. The Secretary informed him that it was Mr. C. M. Rice. 

The President said he would announce his decision next week as he pro¬ 
posed in the meanwhile to investigate into the assertion of the “ Pioneer ” that 
the Home Department was responsible for the propaganda. 

The Public Safety Bill. 

The debate on the “ Public Safety Hill " was then taken up. 

Dr. SUHRAWARDY said that he agreed with Mr. McWatters that visitors 
from abroad and foreign propagandists acqui red exaggerated importance in the 
eyes of unsophisticated Labour in India and that they were more potent for mischief 
than any Indian, however educated. He referred to the statement made by Mr. 
Ranga Iyer that ffeedom of idea and expression should be maintained and 
asked Mr. Ranga Iyer whether his enthusiasm had not been killed by the dis¬ 
cussion which took place this morning. Mr. Ranga Iyer had said that they should 
not (ear revolution in India as none had occurred during the last three thousand 
years. The speaker said that this was due to the fact that the benevolent rulers of 
India had not to come to the Assembly to get power before deporting undesirables. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU opposed the Bill and the Select Committee motion* 
He contended that no case had been made out for urgency or necessity of the 
Bill nor had it been shown why the ordinary laws or the ‘lawless' law in the 
possession of the Government could not be utilised against those whom the 
Government regarded as undesirables. It vvas a false argument to say that 
merely because after Bradley and Sprattcame to India there were railway disasters 
and strikes, there should be some law 10 deport such persons. 

Great reliance had been made on the alleged letter of Mr. M. N. Roy.* Having 
seen the alleged original of that letter he pointed out that there was no signature to 
the letter. Corrections in handwriting were the correction of mostly the typist’s 
errors and even the forwarding letter was typed. Experts had pronounced, said 
the Government, that it was Mr. M. N. Roy’s letter. Mr. Roy had not been 

* Mr. M. N, Boy issued tbo following statement repudiating his aulborstiip of tbs 
letter, regarding the organisation ol Communist revolution in India, attributed to him :— 

“Some days ago, the “Times.” correspondent f rom Delhi cabled what purported to 
be extracts from a letter written by me to tilts Central Committee of the Communist Party 
and the Weikers’ an i PiasantH' Parly 111 India. According to the report, this letter, 
alleged to bs written by me, was dated sometime in December, last year, but made public 
by the police only a few days ago. In « subsequent message to the'* Times ”, dated the 
i! 6 th August, it is slated that, in (his fictitious letter 1 mentioned Pandit Jawabarla! 
Nehru as “ Liaison Agent between Moscow and India.” 

“I hereby declare that I did not addrrss any such letter to anybody in India, The 
statement about my referring to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as “Liaison Agent" is a 
downright lie. I challenge the Government of India to pioduce the original of this 
mysterious letter with my signature, 
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corresponding with the Government and, therefore, there was no basis for the 
Government or their experts to conclude that it was written by Mr. M, N. Roy. 
He, therefore, refused to believe that the document produced by the Home 
Member was written by Mr, M. N. Roy. At any rate he refused to take it as an 
evidence in support of the case for bringing forward this Bill. The initial res¬ 
ponsibility for publication of this letter lay with the Government of India and 
they chose a time when the Reforms were in the melting pot. The letter was dated 
the 30th December last, the following letter dated the 5th February and the 
postmark bore the date 16'h May. Why did not the Government publish the 
letter earlier. The whole thing looked suspicious. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour was prepared to accept that because there was this 
letter supposed to have been written by Mr. M. N. Roy therefore there should 
be some step taken against the Communists. The case in the Allahabad High 
Court had been cited as another point of argument. That case was dealt with 
in the ordinary process of the law. Were witnesses shot or intimidated in any 
way? Even the Law Member of the Government of India admitted that 
Europeans were not excluded from the operation of Regulation III of 1818. Why 
should not the Government utilise that regulation against communists, British or 
alien? How could any one put any confidence in the mere declaration of the 
Governor-General that a person was guilty of offences mentioned in the Bill. In 
England where dangers of communism were greater than they were or could be 
in India, there was a trial and conviction before punishment or exclusion 
or any other form. Even in the pre-war and post-war legislation against undesir¬ 
ables England had distinctly provided for trial. But under the Bill before the 
House the position would be different. It was the inherent right of every English¬ 
man to be tried under the Habeas Corpus but that right would be denied in 

“Obviously this latest “ letter of Roy ” Inis been invented as a pretext for the proposed 
legislation against Communists. A cable to the “Times” dated August 24th, gives the 
purport of the Public Safely (removal from India) Bill and says—“ Recent publication 
of M. N. Roy's letter to the Communists in India has directed public attention to tliia evil 
(relation of the Indian Labour Movement with international bodies of similar character)". 
If tins letter proves the. necessity for a new repressive legislation, why has Government 
been sitting tight on it all this time since December ? 

11 The scheme of the (king is very obvious The Imperialist Government wants (o 
suppress the yt urig Labour movement in India, dome plausible pretext must be there. 
A "Letter of Roy” is forged with a back date because one, supposed to be written just 
in time to help Government, out of the difficulty, would be too ugly.” 

Roy concludes with the hope that the elected nationalist members oi the Assembly 
will throw out this repressive measure. 

How an Empire is Run. 

In this connection the following extracts from the speech of Mr, Punsonby delivered 
in the House of Commons on the 26ih May, 1927 in connection with tbe debate on the 
Labour motion opposing the termination of Trade Agreement with Russia will be of 
great interest. This will show how letters are forged and photographs faked for running 
an Empire. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby was the Foreign Under-Secretary in the Labour Govern¬ 
ment and as such an authority on the connection between international Diplomacy and 
Espionage. After reading this no one will refuse to believe that the Government had no 
hand in manufacturing the alleged " Letter of Mr. M. N. Roy " to suit their convenience, 
Mr, Ponsonby said :— 

“ I have no respect for dirt even in high places. But wbat I object to more than 
dirt is hypocrisy which pretends that we are so pure that wo do not indulge in any of 
these methods during war time. All this is recognised as part and parcel of war machine. 
Yon have lies, propaganda, atrocity—factories, telephone tapping, letter opening, depart¬ 
ment for forgery, department, for taking photographs anti that, sort of things and each 
Government has it. We must, really face fact, when getting in our high moral horse that 
forgery, theft, lying, btibeiy and corruption exist, in every Foreign Office and Chancellory 
throughout the world, This wrapon is used during war because it is valuable. It is 
used during the so-called peace because peace is used for making preparations for the 
next, war,” 

Whrn challenged by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr, Ponsonby said that during his career 
he had seen a document taken from the archives of a foreign country. 
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India. The Bill excluded British Indians and subjects of Indian States. What 
would happen to those living in French territories, in India, Pondichery and 
Chandernagore ? There were really no Communist terrors except those contained 
in the propaganda conducted by the Britishers. In support he quoted an 
instance of the press correspondent who sitting in England or France called 
himself the Riga correspondent of a New York paper and sent out to the paper 
a stuff supplied to him in these countries. But those who visited Russia had 
different stories to tell. The British delegation consisting of ninety-two repre¬ 
sentatives of workmen of England and Scotland visited and reported that the 
art of the Government was being maintained at perfection and the peop'e had 
complete confidence in the Bolshevik Government. But the Government here 
had described the communists as a barbarous people, cannibals etc. A good 
many Englishmen were invited to attend the Congress every year and as the 
President of the Calcutta Congress he might have to extend invitations to friends 
of the Congress in England and elsewhere. How was he to know that the 
Government would regard them otherwise ? The Bill would also stand against 
the promotion of social and intellectual intercom se between Indians and people 
of other Asiatic countries. 

Sir B. N. M 1 TRA said that the House was concerned at present with the 
principle of the Bill only which should not be objectionable considering that every 
country of the world had similar powers. 

Pandit Motilal—England ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra replied that even England had powers on the same principle 
though the procedute was different- Whatever be Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s view 
the communist object given in literatures was objectionable. 

Mr, A. N. Ltutt had shown kbh .nence to ihis propaganda. How would he 
like if a thousand hungry men of Burdwan attacked Mr. Dutt’s House, even 
murdered him, took possession 0? his property? 

Pundit Motilal—That is libel on communism. 

Mr. Muhammed Yakub—Why should not they attack the house of the Maha¬ 
raja of Burdwan ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra continued that Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to let the Ahmedabad 
Trade Union to join the Trade Union Congress was significant. Then again the 
causes of strikes were not hunger but the prolongation caused hunger. Who pro¬ 
moted this? Only this morning he heatd that Mr. S. C. Bose, for whom the speaker 
entertained admiration, had arranged for the termination of Jamshedpur strike but 
Mr. Horni was trying to break up the arrangement. “ This to my mind is 
writing on the wall.” Mr. Joshi may have another inference. I do not know 
what happened to Mr. Joshi. He is becoming pessimistic. 

Mr. Joshi—You are its cause (laughter). 

bir B. N. Mitra asked Mr. Joshi to deny that the textile workers’ wages 
were now higher than the rise of the cost of living since 1914 justified. 

Mr. Joshi interrupting denied this. 

Sir B. N. Mitra quoted the improvement in the Postal employees’ service as an 
instance of good fai th of the Government to improve the economic condition of 
workers, He was unable to attach special value to Mr. M, N. Roy’s letter but to a 
man of commonsense it indicated the writing on the wall. As regards the exact 
machinery it Struck his financial mind that action under regulations would fill the 
jails and it would be a invitation to the unemployed of other countries to feed in 
Indian Jails. On the other hau l the proposed measure granted merely a third 
class passage. He said he vvas a regular reader of the “ Pioneer.” He found the 
paper support the reference to the Select Committee, Probably it changed the 
opinion after learning the Home Member’s speech, 

Mr. JAYAKAR said that before coining to Simla he was informed that Lala 
Lajpat Rai had a fret mind to vote either way, After listening to the debate 
he undoubtedly had a distrust in the Government, but wished to gather facts, 
Mr. Crerat’s Speech was like that of a family priest where benedictions were 
uttered with die statements made which Mr. Jayakar was not expected to refute 
or challenge, but silently accept. He was convinced that no case had been 
made out for the Bill, Mr, Jayakar was sorry that the issues were confused. The 
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cry that the Hindu and Muslim religions were in danger was raised by Sir Denys 
Bray. Did it strike the Government now, after 150 years’ advan age granted to 
Christian missionaries and societies and legal concessions given to converts from 
Hinduism? He frankly stated his absolute distrust in the executive- The Rowlatt 
Bill caused a sensation, but not once used. These panicky legislations were 
colossal blunders. Lala Lajpat Rai was deported. The Government only said 
that they were sorry. Similary was Mr. S C Mitra, an ex-detenu member of the 
House, a revolutionary. Was Mr. S C. Bose one? The Government’s source of 
information was vitiated. Mr. Jayakar understood that the British Government 
wished to deal with the Soviet cautiously. Some members of the British Parlia¬ 
ment had important concessions in Soviet Russia. Why do you paint Russia 
ugly? Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s power of observation gave him enough idea 
of Russian life in ten days which the officials might take two years to learn. 
Mr. Jayakar held that the Bill was an extraordinary measure and wanted 
summary procedure to deal with communists. Mr. Jayakar held that every 
power proposed under the new law already existed except that relating to 
trade disputes and this power, if used, would be most dangerous in time of 
strikes. The Bill was most carelessly drafted, but the real object was to avoid 
the noise. The Government wanted to have a sharp weapon to do the work 
without sensation. Mr. Jayakar confessed that if Pandit Motilal was sitting 
in the front bench under the Swaraj Government Mr Jayakar would support 
such a Bill because of his confidence in the Executive, but the speaker was 
surprised that Mr. Crerar had not even taken into confidence any non-official 
leader of the House. Why not do so, for these men would in another twenty- 
five years be ruling India ? Why not take them into confidence and show your 
cards? Mr. Jayakar next discussed the nature of the Government’s facts and 
said that past experience had made him sceptical. This Government indeed 
suffered most from the defect that it had not the means of knowing the truth. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub requested the Chair not to hold a special 
sitting of the Assembly to-morrow in view of the strain caused on the members 
by incessant: work. 

Mr. Crerar represented that the Government were anxious that the Bill 
should be disposed of either way. 

The President said that in the peculiar circumstances he was desirous of 
holding a sitting to-morrow when he would accept the closure motion at the 
end of the sitting and take the vote. This was agreed to and the House ad¬ 
journed. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER Mr. K. C. NEOGY said that the whole subject of 
Communism in India was very lightly treated in the Home Department publication 
“ India in 1926-27.” Mr. J, Coalman had stated in the book that Communism 
had failed or almost failed so far as India was concerned. It was a labour leader 
who was responsible for the Bombay strike. But the Government sought to 
Stop strikes by excluding foreigners from India. The Government need have no 
fear of Communists as according to the latest communication from the Com¬ 
munist International of Moscow there could be no revolution in India as Indians 
distrusted Whites even if they were Communists. 

As regards Sir B. N. Mitra’s suggestion that various railway accidents and 
strikes were due to Communist activities the speaker said that supposing that they 
were responsible for those acts of violence and murder, would it be the right 
course to send those guilty persons out of the country without trial and leave 
Indian victims to suffer ? 

Concluding the speaker said that the draftsman had Inadvertently given 
the House the benefit of his opinion by writing in clause one that this Act 
might by called the Public Safety (Removal from India) Bill. 

Mr. BELVI contended that the existing ordinary law with the prince of all sec¬ 
tions namely, Sec. 144 of Cr. P. C. and Sec. 124 of the Penal Code were more than 
enough to deal with the contingency. He refused to believe that the Russians of 
the Communists were so bad as painted. He quoted several extracts about condi- 
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tions in Russia from well-kn iwn English writers to prove that the situation was 
quite different from that depicted by the Home Member. When Mr. Belvi con¬ 
tinued to quote extracts the President ruled the quotations out. 

Continuing, Mr. Belvi said that tin: spirit of air 01 ;racy waa abroad in thia country. 

The President asked Mr. Belvi to with 'raw the words which Mr. Belvi did. 

Concluding, Mr, Belvi referred to tiic opinions of other English writers and con¬ 
tended that the condition of the workmen in Russia was certainly good. 

Mr. Jamuadss MEHTA declared that the Bill was not legislation but the latest buroan- 
eratic device to snath liberty of speech and liberty of thought. They oould not trust the 
Government with these extra legal powers. “ Wo eannot entrust you with the liberty of a 
pariah dog much leas with the iiberly of human beings." 

Had not Mr. Churchill said that for the sake ol It eping their rule Englishmen would 
even lie. Mr. M. N. Roy’s letter was a forgery. Who could believe it genuine when they 
remembered how the Arcos Raid was carried without the discovery of tha supposed stolen 
document. But Mr, Jamnadas asked what was there to frighten any body in Mr, Rry’s 
letter, for it enumerated the programme of reform which was already before the country. 
Only they must prevent violence and his leply was that the Congress creed Btood far non¬ 
violence. The Bill, if passed, would gite a blank cheque to Ihe Government who could 
at once proceed to action afainst persons like Mrs. Besant. He refused to bj stampeded 
into agreeing to the suggested course. 

Sir George RAINY urging the Assembly to support the Seloot Committee motion 
requested the members to display at voting time lire same sense of responsibility and 
broad judgment which had characterised the debate. Ho wondered why the SwarajiBts 
should object to the Government of India arming themselves with powers under the Bill 
to deport foreigners and Britishers, for w in knew it might be found useful for the Bwaraj 
Government. And he imagined Mr. Jumnadus Mehta under the Bwaraj Government 
standing probably in the reserved coast of Bombay ordering that those who came from 
England or other foreign countries tie seat back, But Mr. Jayakar In a speech had 
declared that the Ass mbly should not trust the Government of India because they olther 
abused power or did not use powers, Which was the apprehension moving in Mr. Jayakar's 
minds? Mr. Jayakar replied first that powers were not unnec n S9ary. Secondly, they are 
mischievously used. Sir George Rainy a-suied that powers sought under tbo Bill provided 
a second line of defence for obviously the Government would first oxerciso the paSBport 
regulations more str ngeritly against the uudesiralile- 1 . He, however, agreed that the 
House should maturely consider the necessity oT arming the Government with these powers, 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar obtained knowledge of Russia after ten days’ stay there 
whereas Dr. 8uhrawardy pointed out that Ir* might, have been under the Russian genius for 
stage-management. Why, there waB a story that wheii once the Czarina wanted a tour ol 
dominions, the sun-dried bureaucrats arranged for a few villages which were in excellent 
state of prosperity and the Czarina was very pleased, 

Mr. Doralawami Iyengar interrupted ns if that was not dona in India. 

Sir George. — 1 say as regards internal conditions of Russia you cannot judge by a 
few days’ stay but by prolonged stay ami actual contact, with the daily lives of tile people. 
The Government, caso is not that the condition exists in Russia which in certain respects 
are deplorable. Tho Government case is that the driving power of the Communist Party 
and the methods whereby they want to achieve their ends ai o ruthless and unscrupulous, 
resulting infliction anil calamity on the people concerned. (Cheers from official bcncheB.) 

It was not the Ruarian Government we are dealing with but tho Communist Tarty 
with its headquarters in Russia. If they were to wait until Hie Government bad to 
produce more evidence, then mischief ought have been don before the remedy waa 
applied. There were good many facl6 well-known during the last eighteen months wbioh 
gave cause of serious anxiety. It was the aim of the G ivermnent to deal with the Com¬ 
munists in the mildest manner possible that the Bill hail been planed before tha Assembly 
for vote after due realisation of ail issues involved. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALaVIYA opposed tl.c Bill because it contained a dangerous 
principle, namely, that a man could he deported without trial. He had no Bympathy 
for the Communist and it would b • ids endCHv iur to see that Communism did not spread 
in India, especially at a time when 1 ndia was on tlio evo of a great political change and 
expected the administration to he in the bands oi Indians by 1930. Incidentally, be 
regretted that Mr. Bhahnawaz bad misrepresented his community when he said that 
Muslim opinion was against the Nehru Ri porl.. No doubt a body of Muslim opinion was 
against it, but to say that Moslem opinion was against it was incorrect, 
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At a time when Indians were expected to see the transference of power from the 
present administration into the hands of the elected representatives of the people he did 
not like to spread the dangerous Communistic principles. Let it be remembered that 
the Communists themselves knew that their doctrines would not spread in an agri¬ 
cultural country like India without an agrarian revolt, That was clear in the Com¬ 
munist literature. But what had the Government of India done to prevent such a 
revolt coming about ? Any revolution was the result of injustice or incapacity of the 
Government. If any revolution were to take place it would be definitely attributed to 
the incapacity of the Government of India, For who did not know that by forcing 
down the I 8 d. ratio on the country under circumstances which it was better not to 
mention, the Government of India had struck a blow to the agriculturists of India 
whose purchasing power bad been reduced by 12 and half per cent and there had been 
a loss to them of thirty to forty crores of agricultural money. Another result of the 
ratio legislation was that the Indian industrialists could not compete with the foreigners 
and they had to shut down their mills and to-day eighty-six mills in Bombay were 
closed for five months and more. So, even if this legislation was passed without any 
alteration it would not help the Government to suppress Communism spreading to India 
because the root cause remained untouched. The Nehru Committee’s Report pointed 
the way in which the Indians liked to bring about better relations between the capitalists, 
labourers, agriculturists and zemindars. 

The principle of the Bill was that the Bolshevists should be deported without trial. 
That principle none could support. The non-officials were not friends of the Communists, 
but friends of liberty. Hence the opposition to the Bills as framed. In 1908 the Govern¬ 
ment passed a law under which no person could be punished or deported except after 
trial by three Judges of the High Court., But twenty yeai-B later the Government has 
not grown wiser, but the other way about, For here was a Bill which purported to 
empower the Executive of the Government to deport without trial any person whom they 
considered undesirable. So long as life was in him he would not agree that principle 
being embodied in the Indian Statute. He was at one with the Government in 
suppressing communism, but he contended that the ordinary law was adequate to deal 
with all such cases. 

Sir George Rainy had hinted that passport regulations should be strictly enforced 
to prevent these men. Well and good, but if still they came then the person whom the 
Government found here undesirable should be given an opportunity to appear before a 
tribunal of three Judges to defend themselves with the aid of lawyers, if necessary in 
camera, and then, if they could not satisfy the courts, they might be punished by 
deportation or otherwise. 80 Jong as the Government did not agree to change the 
principle of the Bill in this way in the Select Committee he would oppose the Bill. 

Mr, CRERAR was cheered as he rose to reply to the four days' debate. Ho said that 
in Bpite of the eloquent denunciations of the opposition his main contentions remained 
uncontroverted. The three fundamental points were, firstly, that a powerful organisation 
waB busy attacking the Indian social structure ; secondly, ttiat it had for this purpose 
devised certain expedients and, thirdly, that its agents were pursuing these activities in 
India, The House must consider these before refusing to attend to tbe measure. He 
regretted that the laws in no way helped them to carry out the object of the Bill, namely, 
the removal of certain elements from the midst of the Indian Society. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why not remove them after conviction ? 

Mr. Crerar said that Pandit Motilal's point that the Secretary of State had the power 
of expulsion did not cover all such cases. The English Law provided measures much 
more summary in character. It was further argued that the ingredients of the proposed 
legislation were already contained in the Criminal Law. He was afraid that there had 
been a misconception of the whole object of the Bill which was preventive, while the 
Penal Code was punitive. As regards Pandit Malaviyn’s remarks, some of tbe objects 
which the critics had in view would be relevant to the Select. Committee. 

Pandit Malaviya : Does the Home Member agree that the question of defence in a 
judicial trial could be raised in the Select Committee ? 

Mr. Crerar : I am prepared to consider some of the objections compatible with the 
object and purpose of the Bill, 

Pundit Malaviya : Docs be agree to the right of defence and trial by a tribunal ; I 
want a straight answer. 

Mr. Crerar : I am not prepared to admit that it would not be compatible with the 
object and purpose of the Bill. 

Mr, Jayakar had Btated that he would be prepared to give this power to tbe 
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8 waraj Government which, to Mr, Crcrar's mind, meant at least support ot the principle 
of the Bill. 

Sir Pursbottamdas : What, is (lie Government's intention regarding the prevention 
of the spread of Communism iu India / 

Mr. Crerar : The Qoveinment are examining the position very closely and would 
take such action as they consider necessary. 

Concluding Mr Crerar said (hat tin: Government of India had a greater responsi¬ 
bility than the Governments of other countries, but in order that this measure might 
be successful in its purpose of expelling the dangerous element from India the Govern¬ 
ment must have the collaboration and co-operation of every citizen and particularly 
this Legislature. 

Result, of Voting, 

The House divided first on the circulation motion of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt which 
was defeated by tiftynine against sixlytliree votes. 

Then, before t ie motion for the Select. Committee was put to the vote the question 
whether Mr, Amarnatb Dutt (Swarajist) mould he on the Committee or not was voted 
upon and it was decided by votes (Government, Notionalists and a few Swarajists remain¬ 
ing neutral) that Ids name should bo included. Thou cams the question of the inclusion 
of Mr. Mahomed Shafse, a Swarajist, 

The House again divided and by twenty-seven agaiDSt fiftyfive votes he was 
eliminated. This time the Government and the nominated members voted solidly against 
it. Thereupon Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Amur Nath Dutt refused to serve on 
the Committee, the President explaining bow d 1 fljcu11, it was to get scored out at this 
time. Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar regretted the inconvenience, but said that in the peculiar 
circumstances lie could not liol:• it. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt said that after the unohival- 
rons attitude of the Government in eliminating the Swarajists from the Committee ho 
had no desire to serve on it. Similarly, Mr, (langanunda Sinha, Mr. Nirmal Chunder 
Ohunder and Mr. Itanjiva Prasad Singh declined to servo for same reasons. 

At the end a Committee consisting of Mr. Ka/.ul Ibrahim (Independent), Sir Victor 
Sassoon (European group), Sir /.ulliqaiali Khan, Mr. Crerar (Home Member,) and Dr. 
Gour, the mover wee appointed by sixty-t vo against fifty-nine votes with instruction to 
report within three days. The House then adjourned. 

Trade Unions Act, 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER tho Assembly mot. after tho week-end recess. Mr. A. C. 
McWatterB introduced a BUI amending the Indian Patenln and PeBigDB Act, and then 
moved for tho consideration of tlie Rill amending the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

Mr. Joshi wished the Government to make it clear as to whether the Registrar waB 
a Judicial officer and whether the Government put pressure on the Registrar or his staff 
to induco them not to register Trade Unions ol Government servants. Mr. D. Iyengar 
was of the opinion that the powers of the Uigii Court were not clearly defined in the Bill. 

Mr. McWatlers confessed that, lie was not a “ Legal Pandit ’’ and said that Mr. Iyengar 
would have helped considerably by bringing forward an amendment. As regards Mr, 
Joshi’s point the matter was under the active consideration of the Government of India. 
The Bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr, -J. A. Sbillidv, n Bill amending the Indian Succession Act was 
passed. The House next passed a Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments, 

Income-Tax Amend, Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved that the Bill amending- the Indian Income-tax Act bo taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. B. Das wished the Qovernnn-ni in ensure when an All-India cadre of Com¬ 
missioners of Income-tax was created, that the standard ot morality and manners of 
Income-tax officers would improve. He did not wish the Income-Tax Department to ba 
worse than the Tolice and the C. I. D. 

Sir B. N, Mitra said that it was hardly fair for Mr Das to cast unmerited aspersions 
on a body of public servants. (A Voici : M Merited or unmerited ?”) Every Inoome-tax 
officer at, one time or other must ho in disfavour with the people whom he taxes. Ha 
wished Mr. Das had given him specific casi s uf ill-treatment. He moved that the Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh sai t that, last year he brought to the notice of Sir Basil 
Blackett on the floor of the House a mischievous circular issued by the Commissioner ot 
Income-tax in Bihar and OriSBa. 
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Instead of meeting his points Sir Basil tried to evade them and defended the Com¬ 
missioner, It was then stated that it was a confidential circular. Mr. Ham Narayan 
Singh said that it was clear from the above instance that the Government was hope¬ 
lessly rotten. 

President : “ Order 1 order i Is this an occasion to say this 1 " 

Mr. Nayudn said that a confluence of income-tax asseBsees in his Province recently 
passed a resolution against the lack of good manners on the part of Income-tax officers. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt welcomed the principles of the Bill and said that he would be 
glad if the Government organised an All-India service lor the Income-tax Department bo 
that there might be less corruption. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, said that the Opposition members would be faced with 
the same difficulty of getting money when they succeeded in ousting the present Govern¬ 
ment. He added that the Bill would improve the efficiency of income-tax administration. 
The Bill was then passed. 

Madras Salt Act, 

The Bill amending the Madras Salt Act enabling any officer to make an arrest under 
Section 49 and grant bail was then passed. 

Indian Insurance Companies Act. 

On the motion of Sir George Bainy a Bill to further amend the Indian ABBurance 
Companies Act of 1912 was then passed. The Bill provides inter alia the submission of 
returns of any Assurance business other than Life Assurance. Sir Purshottamdas inter¬ 
vened to invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of greater control by 
the Government over the Assurance business in India, 

Match Industry Protection Bill. 

Sir George Bainy moved the consideration of the Match Industry Protection Bill. 
He explained that the Indian prices were regulated entirely by internal competition. 
The consumer obtained them as cheap as he was likely to get them. What the Tariff 
Board established was that the industry would be able to resist world competition without 
the assistance of the Government. Government did not contemplate keeping the Pro¬ 
tective duty high for long and intended to review the situation if the Swedish Company 
tried to acquire a monopoly in India. Sir George personally hoped that the situation 
would never arise and also thought that, if the need for protection aroso the Swedish 
Company would not be so short-sighted as not to reconstruct itself with a Rupee capital 
and a proportion of Indian Directors. 

Mr, Sc6ba Iyengar referred to the. unscrupulous methods adopted by the Swedish 
Combine as a result of which he feared that the indigenous industry might suffer. 
He quoted from the Tariff Board’s report to show that the Combine was selling at an 
unfair price. 

Mr. B. Das protested against the Tariff Board’s statement that Companies with 
foreign capital could flourish in India. There was already no work for the Board which, 
he said, should be abolished. 

Sir George Bainy disagreed with the views of Mr. Das. Government would certainly 
draw the attention of the Forest Research Institute to the fact that methods for promot¬ 
ing the match industry should be further explored. 

He told Mr. Belvi that the Forest Department was a provincial transferred subject 
fn the Bombay Presidency but he would bring his point to the notice of the Bombay 
Government. The Government of India would certainly take special precautions to see 
that the Swedish Combine did not prove a danger to indigenous industry by establishing 
as a monopolist concern. For the present Government agreed with the Tariff Board that 
they would be justified iu not interfering. The motion tor the consideration of the Bill 
was carried. 

Six George Rainy admired Mr, Joshi’s consistency and doggedness (Applause) but the 
amendment proposed by him was valueless and could be evaded by all the companies 
going into liquidation and assuming new names or joint stock companies becoming 
private companies. Moreover, the restrictions could only apply to British India and 
therefore drive the match factories into the Indian States. 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed without it. The House then 
adjourned. 

Constitution of New Assembly Office. 

The Government of India's Despatch to the Secretary of State for India on the 
constitution of a separate self-contained office for the Legislative Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Assembly on this day (17th Sept.). 
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The Despatch recalls the history of this question as raised in the Chamber from time 
to time and declares that Sir Frederic Whyte, in February 1924, concurred with the 
Governments's statement that, in the interests both of economy and efficiency, separation 
was not desirable. But since then the position has changed by the appointment of an 
elcoted President. The Despatch continues :— 

“It appears to be held in certain g< ctions of the House that the independence of 
the elected President is threatened by the close contact into which he is brought with 
the official view owing to the fact that the Secretary of the Assembly is also Secretary 
of the Legislative Department and as such a member of the Legislative Assembly, This 
view is not shared by us, hut we 00 not wish to appear to be resisting the wishes of tha 
President supported by any action of the Assembly in this matter. It is our wish not 
only that the President should be independent, but also that there be no room for the 
suggestion that the present constitution of the Assembly establishment is maintained 
with a view to curbing his independence. 

President’s Independence Affected, 

“When, therefore, the President presented the Government in August 1927, his 
scheme for the separation of tlm Assembly establishment, which is attached to this Des* 
patch, we felt ourselves obliged in examining it to take account of the suggestion that 
the present system affected prejudicially the independence of the President and we have 
reached the conclusion that (he time has come for separating the Assembly establishment 
from the Legislative Department. In reaching this conclusion we have been influenced 
not only by the feeliDg that the Government should not be subjected to the charge, how¬ 
ever false, ofjextrciaing an improper influence over the President, hut by other and more 
cogent reasons. 

Assembly Establishment, 

“In the first place we may lie said to have accepted publicly the principle of 
separate establishment in the debates on the motions of Bao Bahadur Subrabmanayavn 
in September, 1912 and of Mr. Giuwaia on March 15, 1923, and though we might, 
with reason, continue to postpone the application of the principle for some time yot 
we should certainly he met with a stiong demand for separate establishment when the 
new constitution comes into operation. It is in our view preferable to have the change 
made now, at a time of comparative administrative case, than await the introduction 
of the reformed constitution with all the administrative turmoil wbioh must come with 
it. It is possible that the establishment now proposed by us will require enlargement 
to meet the needs of the new constitution, but the addition to the existing organiza¬ 
tion will be an easier matter than setting up a new organization. 

“We have considered as an alternative the possibility of having an officer of the 
Legislative Department of a lower rank than the Secretary of the Department appointed 
Secretary of the Assembly by the Governor-General. This would practically mean the 
separation within the Department for the period of the conduct of the husinees of the Assem¬ 
bly. We are satisfied, however, that such a procedure would not meet tho wishes of the 
President and the Assembly and we think it would be Bairi, not without Borne justification, 
that the Secretary ol tho Assembly who was subordinate to the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department would be in a somewhat invidious position so Jong as the Secretaries of the 
departments of the Government; of India are required to serve as members of either 
Chamber. The exercise by the Secretary of the Legislative Department of the control 
over the Secretary of the Assembly who was in fact an officer subordinate to him in the 
Department would be apprehended and tho cry would continue that the independence of 
the Chair was in danger. 

Council of State, 

“Before we enter into a detailed examination of the Bolicme proposed by the President 
we think it right to explain why we are not at the same time proposing to set up a separato 
establishment for the Council of State or an establishment jointly with that of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. 

“In the first place there has bam no d-.mand either from the President or from 
members of the Counc il of State and bo long as the President iB appointed by the Governor- 
General it is not expected that there will bo any such demand. In the second place, 
owing to the feeling of jealousy which the Assembly entertains towards the Council of 
State it would not be possible to have a joint establishment for the two Chambers. Lastly, 
the volume of work transacted by the Council of State is so much less than that transacted 
by the Assembly that it would, m our opinion, he an improper expenditure of public 
funds to set up a separate establishment lor the Council of State with the separation of tha 
Assembly staff. 
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Assembly Staff. 

11 According to our proposals it is possible to set against tbe new appointment of 
Secretary to the Legislative Assembly the abolition of the Secretary in tbe Legislative 
Department, but it would not be possible to make any further reduction in the staff of 
tbe Legislative Department even though a separate Secretary were to bo constituted for 
tbe Council of State. We have accordingly reached the conclusion that for the present 
we should separate the staff of the Legislative Assembly only. The sanction of your 
lordship is required to the creation, as a permanent basis, of the mw appointments of 
Secretary, Deputy Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the AB6embly and to the abolition 
of the appointment of additional Joint Secretary in the Legislative Department. As the 
last mentioned post is borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service its abolition will 
involve a reduction of the cadre of that service by one superior and one inferior post. 

Proposal For Pay. 

“The establishment which we propose for tho new Assembly office it set out in 
Appendix C. It will be observed that the President in his scheme proposes a Secretary 
on Bs. 3,000 per month and a Deputy Secretary on Rs. 1,760 per month. We propose that 
the pay of the Secretary should he Bs. 2,600 rising to Rs. 3,260 by annual increments of 
Bs. 76, and that the pay of the Deputy Secretary should bo Rs. 1,500 rising to Bs, 2,000 
by annual increments of Rs. 60. The reason for putting these two posts on an incremental 
pay is that incumbents cannot look to any promotion outside the Assembly office and that 
each will, in the ordinary course, hold his appointment for a long term of years. 

“Tho Secretary and his assistants under the titles of Deputy Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary will bo appointed by the Governor-Genera) under rule 6 of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Rules. The appointment of Secretary should ho included in the list of pos’B in the 
upper grade qualifying for superior pension under article 475A of the Civil Service 
Regulations. We also propose that, the appointment should be added to those specified in 
rule 98 of the Fundamental Rules. The incumbent of the appointment will ordinarily be 
domiciled in Asia and in the absence of special provision, he would be governed by the 
ordinary leave rules contained in the fundamental rules as he will usually not obtain 
leave save during tbo intervals between sessions ol the A sembly. He should, we think, 
receive more favourable treatment in the matter of taking Bbort leave on full pay which is 
accorded to officers to whom Rule 98 applies. 

“ An additional reason for this proposal is that in future the appointment is likely 
to be filled either direct from the Bar or by a succession of the Deputy Secretary who 
will probably himself have been recruited from (he Bar ; so that in either case the 
holder of the appointment of Secretary will have entered tbe service at a comparatively 
advanced age. 

President’s Demand Denied, 

“ On the question of the otatuB of the new office we arc not in agreement with the 
President or, so far as we understand, with the members of the Assembly who are asking 
for a separate establishment. The demand of the members of the Assembly haB generally 
been expressed in the form of a demand for an establishment of their own, independent 
of Government control and responsible only to the Assembly. 1'hiB demand is reflected 
in the scheme of the President in the following sentence : — 

“Moreover, memb"rs of the Assembly hesitate at present to ask tbe Legislative 
Department to get their own work done hut with a separate office the position will be 
quite different, and it is apprehended that there will be a good deal of extra work thrown 
on the new office. 

“ In other words it is anticipated by the President that the service of a separata 
establishment will be at the disposal of members for preparation on questions, resolutions, 
Bills and any other work which members may require of them. 

“ Again, the President describes the demands as a demand for an office of bis own. 
Our proposal is that the office of the Legislative Assembly should to all intents and 
purposes be an independent office. The requirements of the constitution demand that 
it should be linked with the Imperial Secretariat and tho natural Btatus for it is that of 
an attached office, that iB to say, an office attached to one of the Departments of tbe 
Government of India at the head of which will be the Secretary of the Legislative 
Assembly, 

Clerk of the House. 

11 In reaching our conclusions as to the relations between tbe President and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Assembly we have been guided by what we understand to be the constitution of 
the establishment of the House of Commons. The Secretary of tbe Legislative Assembly 
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will correspond to the Clerk of the House and the Deputy Secretary and Assistant Secre¬ 
tary will corespond to the Clerk's assistants. The remaining members of the establish¬ 
ment will be appointed by the Secretary in the first instance from members of the 
legislative department who will be placed at his disposal for that purpose. Thereafter 
the establishment will be recruited by the Secretary of the Assembly in the manner In 
which the ministerial establishments of the Government of India Secretariat are recruited, 
and will serve under precisely the same conditions in respect of pay and discipline as 
those establishments. 


His Position. 

11 The Secretary of the Assembly will have the ordinary powers of the head of an 
a tached office and the President of the Assembly will not have anything to do with the 
details of the administration of tin's office. The Secretary will be in close relations on the 
one hand with the President of the Assembly and on the other hand with the leader of 
the House but be will be subordinate to neither. 

“ Our conclusion then is that the office of the Assembly shonld be an attached office 
working under its own head, the Secretary, and administering itself. The Assembly office 
will bo attached to whichever depart merit of the Government of India it may be found 
most convenient to attach it,, hut in respect oi matters involving expenditure and of ail 
financial matters generally it will maintain direct relations with the Finance Department. 

“ It will be observed that in the President's scheme it is proposed that, tlm president 
should frame budget of the Assembly office and that the budget so framed should be 
accepted without question by the department, which presents it, ami the position of 
chartered High Courts in this respect is cited as analogous. We are unable to accept 
this claim of the president either on behalf of himself or on behalf of the High Courts, 

bureaucratic Evasion, 

“A reference to paragraph 8 of the betters Patent of the Calcutta High Court Is 
sufficient for this purpose. Budgets of high courts are included under the provincial 
head “Administration of justice" and in tlieir preparation are liable to control—in the 
case of the Calcutta Higli Court by the Govornor-General-in-Council and in the case of 
other high courts, by the Governor-in-Counoi). Naturally the views of the President of 
the Assembly on the financial provision required Cor the office as on all other important 
matters connected with the office will receive the closest attention but it would, in our 
opinion, be altogether inappropriate that (lie President of the Assembly who is not an 
official should he put in the position of the official head of the Assembly offioe. 

“ Paragraph 8 of tho President’s scheme sets out to deal with the position and status 
of the new office but it does not make it clear what degree of control over the office 
should be vested in the President. In conversation, however, it lias been brought out 
that the intention of the President was that bo should have control of the office. In 
fact, that it should be his office and not the office of the Secretary. Failing that position 
being allotted to him he has claimed that lie should have the same power of dismissal of 
members of the Assembly office other tlmn tho Secretary, Deputy Secretary ami Assistant 
Secretary as is vested in the Speaker of the House of Commons over the staff of the clerk 
of the House by statute, The view which the Government of India take is that members 
of the Assembly office, both I hose now to be transferred from the Legislative Department 
and also those to be appointed later on to fill vacancies, must ali be Government servants. 

“ We have not found ourselves able to aco pt either of these proposals for two 
reasons. In the first place, the salaries of these officers will, unless they should happou, 
and this is not to be expected, to be persons appointed by or with the approval of His 
Majesty or of your lordship in Council, bn volatile, and consequently the Assembly will 
have such control as is reasonable over them. In the second place, we consider the 
President has an adequaie remedy in his right of direct access to the Governor-General 
in the exercise of which he will always be in a position to make representations to him 
against the conduct of the Secretary, Deputy Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 

“We have stated above that we are asking your lordbhip’s sanction to the abolition 
of the post of Additional Joint Secretary in the Legislative Department in the creation of 
the poBt of Secretary of the Assembly ; our intention being that Mr. 8. C. Gupta, tha 
present incumbent of the poBt of the Additional Joint; Secretary in the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, should be appointed to the post of Secretary of the Assembly. His initial pay in the 
post should be fixed by operation of Buie 22 of the fundamental rules at Rs, 8,02S per 
mensem. We trust that the abolition of the appointment of Additional Joint Secretary 
will be permanent but we cannot of course anticipate what will be the requirements of 
the Department under a new constitution and we must utter a warning that it is not 
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unlikely that the additional temporary appointment of Additional Joint Seoretary will be 
necessary for some time when the Government of India are considering the report of the 
Statutory Commission and, thereafter, when they are putting into operation the Bcheme 
of the reformed constitution. 

Legal Adviaor. 

“ It will be observed that the scheme both as submitted by the President and as 
revised by ns, dose not provido separately and expressly for personal staff of the President. 
In effect, the Marshall, a retired Indian Army officer is of that staff, as a iso is one 
stenographer who has the title of Personal Assistant to the President and is really Private 
Secretary to the President. There are also certain “ chaprasis ” who are attached to tha 
President. We propose, and the President agrees, that he should select his Personal 
Assistant from stenographers in the Assembly office ami that the Assembly office should 
place at his disposal “chaprasis” in suitable numbers. The Marshall will continue to 
be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

“ Neither our scheme nor that of the President provides for the appointment of a 
separate legal advisor for the President.. The question of obtaining independent legal 
advice for the President is likely to come up, but the President has so far made no proposal 
and as he has expressed a desire that the Assembly offee schema should be settled without 
delay, we have not thought tit to await his proposals for the appointment of a legal 
adviser at present. It seems unlikely that the President would be in a position to secure 
the whole-time services of counsel and it is more probable he will ask for a sum to be 
provided in the Budget to meet expenses of consulting counsel from time to time." 

Education fob Gibus. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER the resolution on girl's education in minor administra¬ 
tions, which are under the direct cava of the Government of India covered the whole Bitting. 

Many were the speeches delivered on the occasion and various points of view were 
urged hy the members. Mr. Bajpai’s task was easy because he had up bis sleeves the 
very answor the House wanted, namely, that, tha Government should appoint a Com¬ 
mittee to go into the question of making a more rapid advance in the cause of education 
of boys and girls in these areas, especially among the untouchable classes. This con¬ 
clusion was not given off hand but was the result of decisions taken on the resolution 
of Mr. Jayakar, passed by the Assembly last session. 

Naturally the announcement aggrieved Rev, Chatterjee who wished the credit 
for making the Government appoint the Committee go to him, so that in reply to the 
debate be launched on criticisms entirely uncalled for aud did not care for persistent 
calls from all sections of the House to withdraw the resolution. 

The Assembly, however, resolved to adopt Mr. Mukhtar Singh's amendment in pre¬ 
ference to the resoluion of Rev. Chatterjee. This took Rev. Chatterjee unawares and 
he appealed to the Chair now to let him withdraw the resolution. But it was too late 
as votes han already been called. 

When the amendment was carried, Rev. Chatterjee again tried to retrieve 
his position. But then hie resolution waB no longer in the field but was of another 
member, The House passed Mr. Mukhtar Singh’s proposition and then adjourned. 

The Coastal Trade Bill. 

On the 20TH SEPTEMBER further consideration was resumed of the motion 
that the Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels, be referred 
to a select committee, 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY said that there were numerous examples in the 
political and economic history of this country when the rights of India came 
into conflict with the interests of Britain In the struggle the interests of Britain 
achieved their purpose. Thirty-one maritime nations of the world had accepted 
the theory that the reservation of coastal traffic by any country would not 
conflict with the international law. 

As regards the first, Mr. Chetty wished the question to be dealt with fully 
when the objection of Europeans came up for discussion. The Commerce 
Member had said that, by passing this Bill, India would incur the displeasure 
of South Africa. The speaker was of opinion that this was not a discriminat¬ 
ing measure, and should not offend any nation. It was merely to develop Indian 
shipping without injuring the interests of any other nation. 
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Mr. J. D. STUART (Burma, official) asked the House not to include Burma 
in the scheme unless they had a clear mandate from Burma. He remembered 
that when the Mercantile Marine Committee visited Burma, the Chairman 
asked one witness why no Butman troubled to reply to the questionnaire. The 
obvious answer was that Burmans were not interested as to who was in charge 
the import, export and shipping trade. 

Continuing, Mr, Stuart said that surplus rice was of no value to Burma with¬ 
out sufficient shipping services to carry it to its destination in the desired time. 
11 1 would like to see an Indian mercantile and a Burman mercantile marine 
established, but you are asking cultivators to take complete risk in this scheme 
of coastal reservation. What is the cultivator who forms 90 per cent of the 
population to gain out of it ? Nothing. Did any sentimental reasons appeal 
to him? No." 

“During my 22 years’ service in Burma," said Mr. Stuart, “ I have known 
that a feeling exists for the separation of Burma from India. As a member of 
the I. C. S., I may favour the maintenance of the existing connection, but Burma 
has taken some hard knocks in recent times as a result of the imposition of the 
steel duty for the protection of the Indian industry, and the imposition of export 
duty on nee. Now you are going to ask Burma to take this great new risk. 
I submit that the division of the advantage and disadvantage between India 
and Burma seems to be that Burma takes all the risks, and India takes all the 
halfpences.” In conclusion, Mr. Stuart said, ‘ the time may not be ripe for the 
separation of Burma ; but by making this law, you will be forcing separation on 
Burma before the time comes ” 

Sir Victor SASSOON, speaking as the representative of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, and not as a member of the European group, explained that 
his Association supported not the principle of the Bill but the principle underlying 
the Bill. He explained the distinction between the two by illustrating the case 
of a patient who wished to be cured, but not by taking the medicine prescribed. 
The principle underlying the Bill was to provide for the employment of Indian 
tonnage in the coestal trade of India. 

Mr. Birla had suggested that the average profit of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company was 22 per cent. Sir Victor Sassoon asked whether the 
company was earning this on the coastal trade to-day, or whether this dividend 
was being paid out of the interest on the accumulated reserves. If it were 
not, there was no reason why the Scindia Company should not make the same 
profit. He asked whether the House would agree to guarantee the textile industry 
by the entire abolition of foreign imports of textile for five years, on an assurance 
that the industry would expand to meet the demand. There would be the cry 
of “ Supply will fall short of the demand.” This objection was stronger in the 
case of shipping when they had a small tonnage. 

In conclusion. Sir Victor Said, “ License the coastal trade if you like. 
Ensure that the personnel will be all Indian as soon as you can train your 
nationals. Lay down the principle oi your mail contracts, Government support 
to go to ships owned by rupee companies. In all these, I will support you, but 
on a bill like the one before you, uniess it is radically altered, l will offer the 
most strenuous resistance I have in my power to do." 

Lala Lajpat RAI said that the Commerce Member’s statement that adoption 
of the Bill would adversely affect the position of Indians in South Africa, was 
not only “fallacious”, but the poorest argument. The Dominion Government 
were asked merely to recognize the status of Indians as the Union’s nationals, 
and not to guarantee special advantages. On the other hand, Britishers in 
India treated Indian Nationals “with contempt.” They wanted the “con¬ 
tinuance of racial discrimination, and exclusive treatment.” There is racial 
discrimination in railways, trades—all along the line (European Group : No, no.) 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Yes, yes, I will say it a hundred times. 

Continuing, Lala Lajpat Rai said : “ We are trying to do what other 

countries have done to build up the shipping industry, Who can deny that 
the whole British industry was built in the 17th century on treasures taken 
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away from India, You killed-our shipping by the exercise of political power. 
It is perfectly legitimate to-rehabilitate our industry." 

Lala Lajpat Rai then read a telegram from the Bengal Mahomedan Asso¬ 
ciation, Rangoon, which stated that the Bengal Steam Navigation Company 
started with Rs. 10 lakhs in 1922, but was killed by competition because the 
foreign companies reduced freights. The New Bengal-Burma Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company started with Rs. 25 lakhs. The competitors reduced the passage 
rates from 14 to 4. The telegram declared that it was impossible for any Indian 
company to compete in the face of this rate war. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, in conclusion, said : 11 This state of affairs must be 
stopped. If the principle of the Bill is acceptable, the select committee could 
modify it to ensure fair play.” 

Mr. BAJPAI said that judging from the speeches he had formed the opinion 
that there was no provision for the safeguard of European capital or the capital 
of Foreign Nationals which was already invested in the shipping trade. 

The House ought to consider the question as to whether the principle of the 
Bill will in any way weaken the struggle which the Government of India in 
consultation and co-operation with Indian legislators and others are carrying 
out to secure equality of status for Indians settled beyond the seas. 

He was of the opinion that the passing of this Bill would weaken the 
chance of getting equality for Indians resident outside India. 

Lala Lajpat Rai : “ Who has accepted that principle?” 

Mr. Bajpai : “ Because that principle has not been accepted it does not 
follow that it will not be followed hereafter.” 

Mr. Haji Qasim supported the Bill but wished the Select Committee to go 
into the question of attracting Indian capital to the shipping industry, the 
purchase of ocean-going ships by Indian Companies and the modification of the 
Bill in order to bring within the purview of the Bill, companies like the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company. 

Mr. Haji replying on the debate informed Mr Qasim that the Bombay 
Navigation Company not only accepted the principle of the Bill but also most 
of the details which it contained. He drew the attention of the Government to 
the fact that when the Government accepted the policy of allotting 60 per cent of 
Indians in all Indian enterprises there was no protest from South Africa. 

He read out a cablegram from the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Mombasa 
supporting the Bill and inferred that Indians resident abroad would not have 
to suffer hardships when the measure was passed. 

Sir George Rainy, winding up the debate, urged that the proposal was 
economically unsound and was not in the interests of India. It was likely, he 
said, to be ineffective owing to the existence of non-British ports in the coast 
of India. It was also unfair to Burma and involved the principle of racial dis¬ 
crimination. For these reasons the Government asked the House not to accept 
the Bill, The House then agreed to add the names of Messrs. Haji, Qasim, 
Munshi and Lamb on the select committee. The motion for a select committee 
was accepted by 71 votes to 46. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Trades Disputes B i'l i. . 

On the 21ST SEPTEMBER Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra presented^ the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1926-27. 

Mr. McWatters then moved that the Trades Disputes Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. He said that the progress of Government legislation 
made it impossible to take the Bill thruugh all the stages during this session. He 
explained briefly the history cf this legislation and emphasised that Govern¬ 
ment desired to mobilise public and press opinions to prevent industrial disputes. 

In the case of services affecting the safety and welfare of India the Bill pro¬ 
vided sufficient time to come to a settlement before a strike was declared. 
The community, said Mr. McWatters, must be protected against a general 
strike by declaring it illegal. This provision was equally in the interests of the 
workers. 
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Mr. Me Watters mentioned that picketing was not mentioned in the Bill 
for the reason that picketing as such was not unlawful. When picketing became 
intimidation, it was punishable under the ordinary law. 

Mr. McWatters hoped that the Bill now going for circulation would receive 
dispassionate consideration and come back with a large measure of support. 

Mr. COCKE regretted that it was not found possible to pass this Bill this 
session, as both the Bombay Chamber and the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
had pressed Government to publish the Bill in anticipation of its passage this 
session. Mr. Cocke said that commercial opinion had now veered round, and 
admitted that Governme nt had the right to intervene in trade disputes, and 
set up a conciliation board or a court of inquiry. He hoped that when opinions 
were received, Government would bring forward the Bill next session. 

Mr. Joshi did not object to the constitution of a court of inquiry and a 
conciliation board, but opposed strongly the provision which proposed penalisa¬ 
tion of the labourer who left a utility service without giving notice. There was, 
in that case, no reason why an e uployer should not be penalised for dismissing 
an employee. The Bill was framed “ in the interests of capitalists only.” Mr. 
Joshi was of opinion that the Bill was superfluous as there were already several 
acts which provided penalties for employees for leaving work without giving 
notice. Concl id imp Mr. Joshi said that he did not see any reason for holding that 
a general strike was illegal. This Bill would give power to Government to 
characterise any big strike as Illegal. 

Mr. Govin JONES said that similar legislation in other countries had proved 
very useful. He suggested that the Bill should follow the British Act, which 
provided that the Minister could take action on the representation of one of 
the parties. By the consent of both parties the Minister could refer the matter 
fot settlement to an industrial court, or refer the matter, for settlement by 
arbitration, to one more persons appointed by him, or refer the matter for 
settlement to a conciliation board by mutual consent of both parties. 

Mr. McWatters, replying, said that the points raised were meant for con¬ 
sideration by the select committee, but he. assured Mr. Sesha Iyengar and 
Colonel Gidney that the Bill would be brought prominently to the notice of 
labour unions and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associations. 

The House agreed to the Bill being circulated. 

Scheme for Separation of Audit from Ry. Accounts. 

Mr. PARSONS moved the grant of Rs. 12,000 is respect of audit. 

He explained that this was required for the initial outlay in the current year 
on expending and making permanent the separation of audit from the State 
railway accounts. lie declared that the scheme was suggested by the Acworth 
Committee, and approved by a financier of international repute, Sir Arthur 
Dickenson and that it would lead to growing economy. The Auditor-General 
had approved the scheme, 

Mr. Parsons also said that the proposal before the House involved making the 
Clearing Accounts Office permanent. He had already promised the Standing 
Committee an inquiry retarding the establishment in the office, but as regards 
the charge that the apportionment of foreign traffic receipts, during the time 
the Clearing Accounts Office had been in existence, was more inaccurate. Mr. 
Parsons showed that, in X927 28, that office dealt with transactions amounting 
to Rs. 18 crores, but the irregularities were not at all of a serious nature. 

Mr. NEOGY, opposing the grant, challenged the procedure adopted by Mr. 
Parsons. Previously the House was asked to commit to the principle by a 
regular resolution outlying the policy but now only a supplementary grant was 
put forward. A healthy precedent should not be given up. Then again, such 
an important matter was ra sed nut only about the end of the session, but at 
the end of the day. 

Mr. Parsons, he said, had not quite succeeded in persuading that old 
hard-headed gentleman, Sir Frederick Gauntlett, Auditor-General; for Sir 
Frederick Gauntlett’s language was one oi caution. The Auditor-General had 
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said that he wanted more time to consider the matter, and that he had not 
been able to verify the figures. 

Continuing, Mr. Neogy explained that at present two systems were in 
force : one on the company-managed railways where the audit was merely in 
the nature of a post-mortem examination ; the other on the State-managed 
railways, where pre-audit existed. It was now proposed to abolish the system 
in vogue on the State railways, and to adopt the system on the company- 
managed railways. For doing this the Assembly wanted sufficient material to 
be convinced of the desirability of the change. Mr. Neogy quoted the opinion 
expressed by the Auditor-General before the Public Accounts Committee on the 
system of separation on the E. I. Railway. 

The President suggested that as the matter was important, the debate be 
continued on Monday. The House agreed and then adjourned. 

Home Member’s Apology. 

On the 22ND SEPTEMBER Mr. J. Crerar (Leader of the Assembly) made 
the following statement in the House when it met:— 

“ Mr. President, 1 should like, with your permission, to make a further 
statement on the matter which occupied the attention of this House last week 
and which has since continued to be of the deepest concern to the Government 
and the whole House. 

“The discussion which took place on Friday, September 14, on the question 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition regarding comments made in the Press 
or elsewhere about the President of the Assembly, has not, by common consent, 
resulted in clearing up the situation, which we all deplore. 

“ In what I have to say my earnest desire, and the desire of the Government 
is to do what they can to place the relations beLween the Chair, the House and 
the Government on a basis of mutual confidence and understandings which we 
all agree should subsist. And with this object I find it my duty to restate the 
position of the Government in the matter and myself as Leader of the House. 

“Government are not less jealous of the dignity of the Chair than any other 
section of the House, and regard themselves, along with all other hon'ble 
members, bound to protect the Chair in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon it. 

“ Government have never had any reason on any occasion to question the 
strict impartiality of the rulings that you, Sir, have given from time to time or of 
your conduct in the Chair, and they have asked me to express their full confi¬ 
dence in the Chair. 

“ It follows that we must deplore and condemn, in common with the honour¬ 
able members sitting opposite, all allegations or comments in (he Press or 
elsewhere that may appear directly or indirectly to reflect adversely upon the 
impartiality of the Chair. It, therefore, also follows that in any action you, Sir, 
may think right to take to vindicate the authority of the Chair in the matter of 
the reflections which were the subject of the recent discussion in the House, or of 
any that may be made hereafter, you will have the full support of the Government. 

“I state this explicitly to remove any misunderstanding that may have 
been caused by my previous statement on this subject. I must frankly admit that 
the question having been raised quite unexpectedly, I spoke in less considered 
terms than I would have wished and without due deliberation. I have now stated 
above the considered view of the Government and express my regret that my 
previous statement did not correctly convey it. 

“ The House also had its attention drawn to allegations of a campaign 
instigated by the Government against the Chair. I would ask the House to take 
it from me that there is no foundation for such a charge, which could hardly 
have been made except in an atmosphere clouded with suspicion. 

“ I have also been assured that certain official members of the House have 
used expressions impugning the conduct of the President and for this I, as 
Leader of the Hou^e, express my full regret and theirs, and would assure both 
the President and the House that, so far as the Government can, they will take 
steps to ensure that there will be no recurrence of such expression. 
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“ On the question of the relations between the Government and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, I would only ask leave to say one thing more. If at any 
time—and I make the supposition only to avoid any possible ambiguity— 
circumstances had arisen in which the Government had been unable to feel that 
confidence in the impartiality of the Chair, which is necessary for the due dis¬ 
charge in this House of the functions both of the Chair and of the Government, 
it would at once have adopted the. only possible and Straightforward course of 
informing the President and bringing the matter before this House. 

“ I desire, in conclusion, to repeat and emphasise that the Government is 
on all grounds certainly not less concerned, and in some respects perhaps even 
more deeply concerned, ihan any other section of the House in the prestige, 
the dignity and the authority of the Chair. 

“I am grateful to you, Sir, for affording me this opportunity of making my 
own position and that of the Government plain. 

“ It is the earnest desire of mysetf as of those for whom I speak, that 
whatever from time to time may be our political disagreements, we may all unite 
to invest Ihis House witli an honourable tradition in the conduct of its affairs, 
and see that by lending our assistance to the Chair, which is the natural guardian 
of all the interests in the House, this tradition is constantly maintained.” 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU (Leader of the Opposition) followed Mr. Crerar. He 
said : “ I congratulate the Hon. the Home Member on making the statement he 
has just now made. It was conceived in a spirit of absolute fairness to all 
concerned. 

“ I take it to be a complete vindication of the honour and dignity of the 
Chair and of this House against unworthy attacks and reflections from whatever 
quarter such attacks and reflections might have emanated. 

“ On behalf ot this side of the House, 1 fully associate myself with the Home 
Member in his unqualified condemnation of the baseless aspersions cast upon 
the Chair and this House by the press, foi which we know that the correspondents 
of the “ Times of India," the 1 Daily Telegiaph,’ and the ‘Morning Post’ are 
responsible. I have no doubt you will take such action against them as you 
consider proper. 

“I am equally sure that the House will welcome the further assurance that 
the Government is not less jealous of the dignity of the Chair than any other 
section of this House, and I hope and trust that all sections of the House, 
whatever their differences may be on other points will always combine to uphold 
its dignity to the best of their ability. 

“ The frank enpression of regret by the Home Member at the conduct of 
certain official members of the House who permitted themselves to impugn the 
impartiality of the Chair will, I have no doubt, be deeply appreciated by the 
House. The assurances given by the Home Member and the good sense of the 
official members themselves will, I am confident, avoid a recurrence. 

“ I hope, Sir, after the statement made by the Home Member to-day the 
misunderstanding caused by his previous statement will be removed and that 
you and the House will accept his regret for having made that statement. 

“ In these circumstances, so far as the Government and the official members of 
the House are concerned, the matter will, I trust, be treated as a closed chapter. 

“In conclusion, I desire to convey to you, Sir, of our abiding faith in the 
integrity and impartiality of the Chair. 

“Your rulings have as often been against us as in our favour but I can con¬ 
fidently assert that there is not one member on this side of the House who has 
ever doubted that they were prompted by anything other than strict fairness. 

“ It is, indeed, a matter for pride to us to find that in our first Indian 
elected President of the House we have one who by common consent would do 
honour to the Speaker’s Chair in any legislature of the world. 

“ Permit me, Sir, to convey to you the assurance from this side of the House, 
that we have the fullest confidence in the Chair and that it will always be our 
duty and privilege to protect its honour and dignity." 

Lala LAJPATRAI (Nationalist Party) associated himself with the sentiments 
expressed by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
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He felt confident that the whole country would receive Mr. Crerar’s state¬ 
ment with satisfaction. He also shared the assurance of the Home Member that 
every section of the Assembly was satisfied with the impartiality, integrity and 
ability of the Chair. 

“In future”, Lala Lajpatrai continued, “ all sections of the House would be 
jealous of the reputation both of the Chair and of the Government. The latter 
deserved congratulations upon Mr. Crerar’s statement and the relations between 
all parts of the House would be more pleasant than ever before.” 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS (Independent Party) felt glad that the 
Government had risen up to Parliamentary traditions and shown that great 
solicitude for the prestige and dignity of the House and the Chair and Mr. 
Crerar’s statement was worthy of the Government he represented. 

It was satisfactory that the session which had commenced with so much 
estrangement of feeling between the different sections of the House was about to 
close in a complete understanding. The Independent Party, continued the 
speaker, had nothing but the highest admiration for the conduct of the Chair. 

Mr. COCKE (European Group) congratulating the Government on their state¬ 
ment affirmed th: t no party upheld the dignity of the Chair more strongly than 
his, which would not allow itself to be deflected from its course. Although the 
rulings of the Chair might be a subject of comment on technical grounds, no 
member was justified in imputing partiality or wrong motives to the Chair, unless 
he was prepared to bring up the matter on the floor of the House. 

Sir Zulfiquarali KHAN (Central Moslems Party) associated himself with the 
sentiments expressed, He congratulated the Government on having given ade¬ 
quate expression to their views and thereby enabled the storm which involved 
them all to pass away. The President was ihe symbol of the dignity, honour 
and authority of the House and the Central Moslems Tarty would do everything 
to uphold them. 

The President, rising amidst cheers, wanted time to consider the statement 
made by Mr. Crerar and the speeches made, and promised to express his views 
on Monday. Meanwhile, he congratulated the Home Member on his statement. 

Separation of Assembly Office. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU then moved the following resolution on the separa¬ 
tion questiom 

This House is strongly of the opinion that 

(A) A separate department be constituted not later than December ist 1928 ; 

(B) The Government of India should take immediate steps to secure tne 
sanction of the Secretary of State to that part ol the scheme which requires his 
sanction ; 

(C) The scheme submitted by the President as amended by the Govern¬ 
ment of India be modified so as to prove :— 

(1) That the Assembly department shall be included in the portfolio of the 
Governor-General in consultation with the President ; 

(2) That the principal officers appointed shall be liable to dismissal by the 
Governor-Genera! in consultation with the President, and other disciplinary 
action against these officers shall be vested in the hands of the President, subject 
to the right of appeal to the Governor-General ; 

(3) That other members of the establishment be appointed by the President 
in consultation with the Secretary; 

(4) That these other members shall be liable to be dismissed or otherwise 
punished by the President in consultation with the Secretary subject to the right 
of appeal to the Governor-General; 

(5) That questions of expenditure be dealt with in the ordinary way, but 
in the case of a difference of opinion over any items of expenditure between the 
President and the Government of India there shall be a reference to the Governor- 
General and his decision shall be final. 

The House further requests the President to recommunicate its opinion to 
the Governor-Genera! for necessary action. 
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Pandit Motilal referred to Mr. Neogy’s question in the Assembly in 1924, 
and the correspondence which followed between the President and the Govern¬ 
ment on the scheme prepared by the President, and the despatch which was 
the result thereof. The recent party leaders’ Conference convened as the result 
of the President’s suggestion could not come to an agreement at the first meeting, 
but it re-met, and the result was embodied in his motion, which he declared, 
in Some instances, did not represent the views of the President, and in others did 
represent the unanimous view of party leaders. Pandit Motilal further explained 
the features agreed upon in the scheme, and commended it as a good beginning. 

Mr. CRERAR said that the Government had fully realised the strength of 
the feeling in the House on the subject an I had therefore allotted a day for the 
discussion of the subject. The Government’s view was embodied in the despatch 
to the Secretary of State already laid on the table of the House. 

They had fully accepted the. principle of separation and they had no further 
observations to make. He assured the Leader of the Opposition, regarding the 
passage quoted from the despatch about lire position of a Gover nment majority 
in the House, that no insinuation whatever had been either intended or implied. 

Proceeding Mr. Crerar said that he hoped the House realised that the Govern¬ 
ment had taken an unusual course in publishing the despatch in reference to the 
strong opinion expressed m the House. When the despatch was written it was 
not thought that it would be the subject of a discussion in the House at this stage. 

In asking, therefore, the Secr etary of State to sanction this unusual course, 
Government had evinced their sincere desire to give the House the earliest 
opportunity to discuss the whole matter fully. The proposals of the Government 
were now before the Secretary of State, who had agreed to postpone his conclu¬ 
sions till the results of th.s debate in the House were available to him. He 
would recognise that, while the Secretary of State’s financial sanction was 
required in any case in respeci of the new posts to be created, the whole scheme 
was one of very great administrative importance. 

Finally, Mr. Crerar assured the House that the opinions expressed in the 
course of the debate would be given a most careful consideration by the Govern¬ 
ment, who would communicate them 10 the Secretary of State with as much 
despatch as possible. 

Lala Lajpat RAI congratulated the Government on having placed the des¬ 
patch before the House. He explained that Pandit Motilal’s resolutions contained 
conclusions arrived at unanimously between the party leadeis. These were 
different both from the views to be found in the President’s scheme and the 
Government despatch. He then proceeded to explain 1 he difference. 

Firstly, the resolution upheld the point of view of the President against that of 
the Government that the Assembly office should be wiihin the Governor-General’s 
portfolio. 

Secondly, whde the President wished the officials of the Assembly office to 
be appointed by he Governor-Genera! on his recommendation, the resolution 
provided that these be appointed in consultation with the President. 

Mr. H. G. COCKE', said that the matter was of extreme satisfaction. There 
was complete agreement on all sides of the House as was exhibited that afternoon. 
He hoped that, in spite of d'fferenc.c of opinion, there would always be a harmo¬ 
nious teeling between the different parts of the House, lie felt sure that the 
Assembly received the fullest assistance from Messrs. Graham and Wiight. He 
supported the principle un erljing the Separation scheme. 

He, however, maintained that all appointments in the Assembly Secretariat 
should be made by the Public Services Commission, and fully endorsed the view 
that the Assembly portfolio should be in charge of the Viceroy. 

Motion Adopted. 

The President put the motion, which was adopted. 

Mr. Crerar stated that the Public Safety Bill would be considered in the light 
of the Select Committee’s report, lie intormc-d the Chair that he would request 
him to waive the Standing Orders in this connection to enable the Bill to be 
taken up before seven days. The Assembly then adjourned. 
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The President Accepts Apology. 

On the 24TH SB PTE MBER Ur. Patel, the PifBiitent, made tbe following statement, 

“ 1 frauky confess that I was not prepared for the speeches that I heard on Saturday 
laet from the leaders of the various parties, and they came upon me as an agreeable 
surprise. 

11 I wsb indeed so touched by those speeches, that, for the moment, L found myself 
unable to find words to express my thoughts. For this human weakness in your Presi¬ 
dent I make an humble apology to the Souse. When I was hearing those speeches I was 
reminded of the scene on January 20, 1927, on the occasion of my unanimous re-election 
to this Chair. 

“ I am sinoerely grateful to the House, to every section and every member thereof, 
for their generosity and large-hrartcdness for overlooking my many shortcomings and 
for onoc again expressing their unanimous confidence in me. I am conscious of my 
weaknesses and my failing, and I desire to atsuie you that I shrill make every endeavonr 
to justify to Bomo extent the confidence you have been pleased to repose In me, 

“ 1 know that it is very difficult for the President to appear Impartial on all occasions 
and to all sections of the House. I have often aroused feelings of resentment or Boreness 
among members whose conduct l sometimes felt it my duty stiongly to disapprove, or 
who were placed at a disadvantage in carrying out their party engagements by my rul¬ 
ings. Bat it is a matter of sincere gratification to me to find that, that feeling has been but 
brief and transient and, when those speeches were being made on Saturday last, I was 
wondering within myself whether l had ready impressed the House generally with a 
belief in the impartiality of my rulings and with a conviction that roy one concern was 
to discharge my dutieB as guardian of the House and that 1 had not intentionally lent 
myself to be an instrument in the hands of official leaders iri (he House. 

“I now come to the statement of the Hon. the Horae Member. His previous state¬ 
ment adopting on behalf of the Government an attitude of complete detachment at the 
attacks In the Press and elsewhere on the President of the Assembly, had come as a 
painful surprise from one in his responsible position, and was the subject of strong com¬ 
ment by several members ; but, the readiness with which on Saturday, he hastened to 
put matters right must raise the Hon. Memoer in the estimation of everyone who heard 
bis fresh statement or would read it. 

*■ I congratulate him and also the Government, on whose behalf that statement was 
made. 

“ May l be allowed at this stage to say a word Iri reference to the attitude of certain 
official members which has recently been the subject matter of a good deal of comment 1 

" In the heat of party feeling, when men's passions are aroused, I can understand 
wordB escaping the honourable gentlemen or their doing somet liing which in their cooler 
moments they themselves would regret. 

11 I take it that the words of the Hon. members referred to in the statement of the 
Leader of the House were not premeditated or deliberate, I ileBire to assure the Hon. 
member that It baa been, and will be, ray constant endeavour in the Chair to allay 
feelings of party bitterness as much as I can and to prevent undue excitement and passion 
in the House. I shall say no more on this occasion because it is my earnest wish to eradi- 
cate all persoual feelings that has unfortunately found its way recently into this Chamber, 

“ I will only add that I shall always be content to leave my conduct in the Chair 
to the judgment of this House and of every fair, impartial and honouiable man outside it. 

“ With that end in view I accept, without any reservation, the expression of regret 
made by the Leader of the House, on behalf of himself and the officials concerned, in 
the Bame generous spirit in which it has been made, and appeal to every member of the 
House to forget the incidents which have been responsible for the atmosphere of 
dfBtrust and suspicion calculated to lower tbe dignity and preBtige of this House, which 
must be the primary concern of every Hon. number. 

“In these circumstances, and in accordance with the general wish of the House, 
expressed in no uncertain terms on Saturday last, I propose to say nothing more. 

“ This statement thus disposes of the part of the case in which I promised to make 
an inquiry and give my conclusions, leaving the other part, regarding the conduct of 
the two Press correspondents, untouched, i once again thank tbe Hon. members for 
their confidence in me, ” 

The Public Safety Bill. 

After Mr. Patel's statement whioh was loudly cheered, Mr. Crerar was called upon 
to move that the Public Safety Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. 
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Mr. Vidayasagar PANDYA raised a point of order objecting to the motion as a week’s 
notice had not been given. 

Mr, Creiar replied that it was the general wish of the House that the Bill should bo 
proceeded with and appealed to the Chair to suspend the standing order. 

The President asked those who backed Mr. Pandya’a objection to stand and aB only 
four rose he suspended the ruling. 

Mr, CKEBAB pointed out that the principle of the Bill was already approved of by tba 
House. The Committee had subjected the measure to a strict and severe scrutiny and had 
provided safeguards in order to meet, the objections advanced during the debate. Ex¬ 
plaining the improvements Mr. Crerar referred to the exemption from its operation of 
those European British subjects who had been resilient in India for a considerable period 
of time or had a stake or business in the country. Another substantial safeguard was 
the provision giving ail accused persons the right of appeal before a Tribunal of three 
Session Judges whose decision would lie final, Tnese could not be High Court Judges 
for it was necessary for High Court Judges that their complete impartiality and detachment 
from all raattors which had a political complexion, should bn sedulously preserved. 

Five years had been fixed as the life ot the Bill in the first instance. Though ho 
did not agree that this period was enough to ace the dangers of Communism disappear, 
yet it was a substantial period. After this period the G rvernment, if it felt necessary, 
would ask the Legislature to confer on the Executive these or similar powers. The Bill 
was oua which r< quired the co-operation and assistance of every private citizen not only 
from the point of view of his own self-interest Jiut from a sense ot public duty. 

The obligations and responsibilities of the Legislature far transcended those of the 
private citizen and the Government were entitled to look to this House not only for itB 
legislative sanction but moral support. He bad gone as far as he could in improving 
the Bill and now asked tbe House to discharge its duty. 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR said that his first thought was to support the Bill with ft 
view to exposing the methods of the Government of India in the eye* of the world, but • 
higher instinct prevailed—t,o protect the liberty of foreigners. He looked to the 
B II to find provision to penalise Communists who promoted reiigims disturbances. The 
new Bill in fact was much worse than the original for the story woald now accompany the 
accused that he had a fair trial. 

He believed that Session Judges were impartial where the matter did not affect the 
Government and was sorry to iiud Sir II, H. G<mr who was quoted as an authority on 
Criminal Law deteriorate to the position taken by him on the Select Committee. 

Mr. PUAKASAM asked why there was Una fear of Communism. It did not advocate 
murder and violeuce. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : “ It does.” 

Mr. Prakasam : “in that way there are murderers among lawyers and merchants. 
“ I am a Communist (Sir Victor : “ A Red of the Third international)'’ I challenge you 
to show me a Communist organisation advocating violence and murder ". 

Sir If. 8, Gour : “ Show me one which doesn’t ”, 

Mr, Prakasam : “ I am sorry for the ignorance of the Hon. Member, There is some¬ 
thing wrong with him, l will oppose any attempt to overthrow organized Government. 
But is this Government organized which deported the Maharaja of Nabba without the 
use of the regulation which kept under three years’ detention a member of this House? 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR critically examined the Bill. He said that the provision 
providing for a reference to the High Court, if the accused held that he did not come 
within the provisions of the Bill, was sunoitluons as this right was already enjoyed. As 
regards the Judicial Tribunal, the speaker maintained that a man could not get impar¬ 
tiality in political matters from Sessions Judges hut, his demand was that the inquiry 
must be judicial while the provision in the Bill in this respect was mere “eyewash". 

Indeed, the Bill would be an instrument of mmistrouB oppression for it would 
penalise movements intending directly or indirectly to subvert organised Government 
and all forms of law. The speaker held that the Government, on tbe pretext of prevent¬ 
ing agrarian and industrial disputes, really wished to thwart any movements to bring 
about agricultural reform and industrial progress. 

The Bill was really intended tor ali kindB of reform movements and suggested that 
the Government might have, in a sentence, summed up its intention as putting down 
Communism and the Swaraj Party doctrine. There was nothing wrong in Bolshevik 
ideas, Why should the Governer-Generai-in Council have tire world’s odium exercising 
these summary powers 1 Why not let the Courts of justice function ? 
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Sir Victor SASSOON, in a well-received speech, exhorted the House to support the 
amended Bill, He did not appeal to those who still lulled themselves to sleep in the 
belief that Bolshevism and Bed Communism could never Btrike root in India but to those 
who bad not given their judgment into the hands of party Whips. 

He described the amended Bill as “ by no dumb bad ’’ but a reasonable Bill provid¬ 
ing sufficient safeguards to render it inocuous to those whom it was not intended to 
touch, Ha admitted that there was force in the argument of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar about 
Sessions Judges but asked the House to cousirier the measure as a whole and especially 
the object behind it, I'he amended Bill had excluded from its operation those European 
British subjects whose existence was interwoven with the economic life of the country 
even if they became converts to the ghastly doctrine of Bolshevism. The Bill would, 
therefore, only affect casual visitors to whom It would mean an inconvenience at not being 
able to soe the sights of India. 

“ He may not have the pleasure," he stated, “ of enjoying the Taj Mahal by moonlight 
but there is nothing to prevent him from going further and enjoying the ruins of Ankor in 
Cambodia, to study conditions in China, to vi6it the Temple of Heaven in Pekin and pasB 
on to the most picturesque of countries—” (Japan.) 

Why should the Swarajists, lie asked, think that they could not achieve Swaraj without 
the help of foreigners. Where they so devoid of brilliant intellects ? 

The object of the Bill was to delay the development of the Red menace in India, It 
was therefore a vital matter to have some legislation. If they passed tbe Bill they would 
be creating a precedent in the fact that the elected representatives of the people were 
prepared, for the sake of their country, to sink all party feelings to support what they 
called Irresponsible Government and not merely for singing the slogan—“We have 
defeated the Government once more,' 1 

Mr. KELKAR opposing the motion contended that its scope in trial was vague and 
useless. Government had confirmed its craving for repressive Legislation and had run 
mad by closing its eyes while seeking to complete its defence. Tbe speaker asked why 
England should not herself deal with undesirable English Communists instead of the 
English Government in India trying to do so. Socialism hail been accepted as not 
dangerous and the real truth was that Capitalism was in danger and hence the Govern¬ 
ment were prepared to kill Communism. The Bill was againBt India’s sense of hospitality. 
They were not to uphold Imperialism but pledged to wreck it and replace it by an Indian 
Commonwealth. 

Colonel CRAWFORD said that he. had persona! experience of Russia as he served 
in the Army in Russia and was Food Controller in Baku in 1918. He found the 
Bolshevist leaders admirable men but dangerous fanatics, with their ideals of bringing 
about equality among men and nationalising women. The Bolshevists realised that they 
could not make a success of their ideal of setting up a new world without destroying the 
old world and civilization. (Voice : “Not No.") 

Colonel Crawford assured the House that the information on which Government 
action was based was not unreliable. When rbe news first came it was treated as a piece 
of interesting news and only when it was conlirmed by information emanating from a 
source entirely unconnected with the previous Bourc*. was it taken as a fact. They oould 
trust a Session Judge’s tribunal and make sure that tbe Executive were acting rightly. 

Colonel Crawford thought that Mr. Joshi opposed the Bill only because his sources 
of money from outside would dry up otherwise, (A voice : “Absurd.”) He joined issue 
with Sir Purshottamdas in urging the Government to deal with the whole menace ami 
handle tbe Indian Communists as well but felt that tbe Government’s failure to do this 
Bhould be no reason for not accepting half the loaf. 

Mr. ORERAR told Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the Bill did not penalise ideas or ideals 
at all but was intended to prevent Communistic ideals and ideas coming into active 
operation since the Communists had clearly expressed their determination to destroy the 
bourgeolse and set up the proletariat. The Bill was not a complete panacea for tbe evil 
mentioned, but proposed to deal with certain aBpeetB of the evil, which were imminent. 
He asked the House to consider the motion in a severely practical spirit. 

Motion Defeated. 

The motion for the consideration of tbe Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was put to the vote and the Ilouso divided. 

When the division papers were being checked. Sir James Simpson, who had been 
locked out at division time, entered tbe Chamber by the President’s door, for which he 
was administered a sharp rebuke by the Chair. 
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It was found that 61 votes wove cant for the Bill and 61 against. The President in 
giving his casting vote against the motion said ; 

“ If any individual member seeks to place such an extraordinary measure on the 
statute book he must couvince the House and got a majority in Mb favour. (Cheers on 
the nou-offieial benches). The Homo Member has failed to secure a clear majority in 
his favour and cannot expect the Chair to give his casting vote in favour of the motion 
for consideration." 

He, thereupon, declared the motion defeated by 6f againBt 62, Loud Bhouts of 
“ Bande Mataram " rang forth from the Swarajist and Nationalist benches and the 
President adjourned the House. 

On the 25TH SSPTKMBER, when the Assembly met, the nawB had Bpread that the 
Government had decided to accept, for the present, tho Assembly's verdict and not to 
proceed with tho Public Safety in Bill thiB session. 

Sir James Simpson apologised for yesterday's incident for which he had already 
received a rebuke from the Chair. Bir James said that being a new member of the House, 
be was not fully couvevsant with its etiquette and rules. Since the incident he had 
learnt that by entering tbe House form behind the Chair bo had committed a serious 
breach of Parliamentary etiquette. He therefore expressed his sincere regret and apolo¬ 
gised to tho Chair and tbe House. 

Mr. Webb, CLief Official Whip, explained Die circumstances which led to the inci¬ 
dent. He said that rumours had gone abroad that he bail brought Sir James through tho 
President’s door. This was absolutely incorrect. Ho was in his scat when Sir James 
came. Ha thought Sir James could go and vote but soon realised that ho was wrong and 
asked him not to vote. 

Mr. Crerar on behalf of the Government expressed bis regret and said that it would be 
deplored by the members concerned. 

The President said that this session was somehow full of a series of deplorable 
incidents. He sympathised with Sir Jam s who was not only unable to vote for his 
constituency but very nearly incurnal the displeasure of the Chair and the House. Con¬ 
sidering the fact, however, that he was now to the House and not fully conversant with 
Parliamentary etiquette and rules, Mr Patel hoped the House would accopt his apology. 

Sir James had come to him this morning aud expressed his regret for having 
entered the House by the President's door. The President hoped the House would forget 
tho incident. 

After Sir James Simpson's apology had been accepted the House proceeded to elect 
its members to the Standing Committee for the Commerce Department and also to a Com¬ 
mittee on the separation of railway finances flora general finances, 

The motion was put to vote and carried by a majority, 

Official Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. McWatters a Bill amending the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act of 1911 was circulated for eliciting opinion. Tbe next, motion on the agenda was 
Sir Denys Bray’s Bi.l to amend thu Perm! Code (the Press Bill.) 

Mr Crerar regretted that Sir Denys Bray was not in a position to bo present, The 
President aBked Sir. Crerar what the intention of tho Government was regarding this Bill, 

Mr. Crerar said that the Government's intention wsb to bold it up till next February. 

On tho motion of Mr. Sbilidey the Assembly agreed to the amendments made by the 
Council of State tojtbe Indian Succession Bill. The House proceeded further to consider a 
motion of Mr. Parsons regarding tho sepaiation of the railway audit from railway accounts. 

Huihvay Audit and Accounts, 

Discussion was resumed on Mr. Parsons’ motion for a snpplementaay grant of Us. 
12,000 to cover the initial outlay on the scheme of separation of audit from accounts 
and making the Clearing Accounts Office permanent. 

Mr, Neogy pointed out that economy had been shown because it was intended to 
pay the accounts service a lower scale of salaries. 

Mr. Parsons might say to-day, “ I am the Railway Board," (laughter) but the House 
must ask for further evidence before agreeing to the scheme. Therefore be urged the 
present experiment to continue fur another three years. 

Mr. llanga Iyer admitted that he opposed the Bchemc of separation four years ago 
but would support it now. He said that consistency was the virtue of an ass. (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury wanted the Moslem members to refuse all grants under 
the Railway Board so long as communal representation was not secured. 

The President ruled the remarks out of order as only the merit of a question could 
be discussed during debates on supplementary grants, 
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Mr. JamnadaB Mehta expressed surprise that the Assembly was asked to sanction 
the necessary money on a proposal the principle of which had not been accepted by ft. 
He expected that the question would be brought up in the form of a resolution and con¬ 
sidered the present, device as most irregnlar. If the House sanctioned the grant it would 
automatically perpetuate the clearing bouse office. If the Bailways we,re to be run on 
business lines he said it was essential to separate audit from accounts. 

Pandit Hirdayanatb Kunzru stated that all rnlesi and regulations governing the 
separation scheme should be placed before the Standing Finance Committee and not a 
single appointment should bo made till then, because the railway accounts service bad 
been manned in the past in a manner which gave ntter dissatisfaction to the Assembly. 
The claims of Indians sbonld be considered. 

Mr. Parsons replying regretted that it had not occurred to him that the matter should 
have been brought up before the Assembly in the form of a resolution and not in the form of 
a supplementary demand The Bailway Board was extremely anxious that audit should 
be Independent of accounts. He assured the house that the Government’s policy of minority 
representation would be observed. 

The motion was put to the House and carried by a majority. 

Criticisms of Tour in Provinces. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, President, before adjourning the House sine die, made two promised 
statements. He said : — 

“ In pursuance of a promise l made the other day, I propose to make a statement 
in connection with a large number of interpellations from some hon. members question¬ 
ing the propriety of certain criticisms and attacks against the President of the Assembly, 
which bad appeared in a certain newspaper some days back, in commenting upon his 
recent visits to some of the Provincial Councils. I had also received notice of a motion 
from Mr. B Das, asking this House to place on record its severest condemnation of thoBe 
attacks. 

Inherent Bight. 

“ I have recently expressed the view that it is the inherent right of the Assembly 
to condemn by a specific motion any attack made against, itself or its President. At the 
same time, I am clearly of opinion that such a procedure should not be resorted to except 
under very exceptional oircumstancep, and I would appeal to (he House, particularly in 
the light of what has happened einoe I received these uutices, to leave the matter there 
and not to pursue it any further, 

" The House will also permit, me in this connection to draw i!s attention to a matter 
of procedure in regard to notices and interpellations addressed to the President. It 
is a well established rule of practice in the House of C ommons that questions may be 
publfoy addressed to the Speaker regarding matters of procedure and privileges of the 
House ; but it 1 b not permissible to give notices of such inquiries, and have them printed 
on the notice paper in the same manner as questions addressed to Ministers. My pre¬ 
decessor had followed that rule, and [ propose to do the same. 

Dignity of The Chair. 

“It goes without saying that to require the Chair (o answer questions and enter 
into a controversy, is wholly incompatible with the decorum of the proceedings of this 
House and derogatory to the dignity of tbo Chair. Such a proccedure must, therefore, 
bo discouraged and deprecated. 

“ May I take this opportunily of explaining to the House the actual events and tbo 
exact position In regard to the visits of the President of the Assembly to the Provincial 
Councils ? This practice has not been started by me. The House is fully aware (hat, it 
has been in vogue sines the inception of the present Deforms, and that it was not initiated 
at tbo instance, or on the suggestion of tho President himself. 

•' Guide and AdviBer.” 

“ In recommending the appointment of the first President, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee which dealt with the Beform Bill of 1919, observed that he should be the 
guide and adviser of the Presidents of the Provincial Councils and be should be chosen 
with a view to the influence which, it is hoped, lie would have on the whole history of 
parliamentary procedure in India. 

‘‘To attain this end, very soon after his appointment as (be President of the Assembly, 
my hon. predecessor Sir Frederick Whyte, undertook a tour visiting several Provinces in 
July and August, 1921. It will interest the House to know in his own words the reason 
why he undertook that tour. 
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“Id reply 10 a question tabled by Vir. H. fl, Otiose, regarding the annual Confer- 
enceB of the 1’reshlpnts of the legislative bodirs, Sir Frederick Whyte replied on February, 
3, 1925, as sollowa : — 

“After His Excellency the Y.o'rny (then Lord Chelmsford) appointed me to be 
the President of the legislative Assembly, the then Secretary of State (Mr, Montague) 
discussed informally with me Hie scope of my work as President, In the course 
of our conversation, ho said that he thought it would be advisable for the President 
of the legislative Assembly to establish friendly relations wiLh hits brother Presidents 
in the Provinces. 

“A few months later, after resuming charge of my present office, I went on tour, 
visiting three Provinces in July anil August 11)21. I am glad to be able to inform 
the Assembly that I met with a most c .idiot reception, and partly as a result of con¬ 
versations which l tin 11 had with my er, leagues in those three Provinces, and 
partly as the result of correspondence with (he Presidents in ol her Provinces, I 
was encouiaged to issue an invitation to all the Presidents to assemble In conference 
at Simla, ta September 1921. 

Previous Sanction, 

“It will thus be seen Hint, apart from the recommendation of the Joint Committee 
to which I have already made rufriencr, the prac ice inaugurated by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, my predecessor, of 'uniting the Provincial Councils had 1 ho sanction of no less 
an authority than that of Mr. Mordauue, who inimled and carried through the Reforms 
Act under which the present (.'ennui and Provincial legislatures of lDdia have been 
constituted, 

“ The wooes ty of close co-oper if ion lu-tween tin* President of the Assembly and the 
Presidents of the Provincial (’ouneib., and of cn-ordinalion in the methods of work, 
and in the practice and I'lOe.ednre of (he Legislature, has been repeatedly emphasised at 
the Annual Conference bold not only during the Lime of Sir Frederick Whyte, but also 
during my term of office in 1921, 

End Reading's View. 

“After my flection to tois C.laie, I inquired of IliB Excellency Lord Reading (the 
then Viceroy) whether the practice followed by Sir Frederick Whyte of visiting tho 
Provincial Counci.s, and having Annum Conferenc. s with tho Presidents of their Councils, 
should be continued hy me, who was an elccie l Pro.Jden 1 , and not an appointed President 
with parliamentary experience, 

“In reply, 1 was informed llat llis Excellency was of opinion that the change 
from appointed to elected President bad not aS'Ct-.i Hie. position, and that, it was desirable 
that the elected President of the E.gislative Assimbly should maintain the same rela¬ 
tions with tho elected Presidents of the Eucal Legislative Councils, as weru maintained 
by his predecessors with tho appointed Presidents of their Councils. 

Unanimous Opinion. 

“ When the Annual Conference of Presidents was held in January, 1920, tbe Pro¬ 
vincial Presidents who aticnetd it placed on record their, unanimous opinion in the 
following terms :— 

‘All the Provincial Presidents asked the President of the Eegislativc Assembly to 
place on record their unanimous opinio ■ that the purpose of these Conferences could be 
more effectively carried out if the President of the Legislative Assembly visited tho 
Provinces from time to time for dieei s-iug witli each Provincial President the difficulties 
and intricacies arising in the procedure, au.i for attending tho meeting of tlio Provincial 
councils,” 

"I think I have said enough t enable 1 be House to know why the practice of tho 
visits of tho President, of 1 he- Legislat ive Assembly 10 the Provincial Councils was started 
and has been continued, aud to real se that these visits of the President of I he Assembly 
o tho Ptovinces are wholly in the public interest, arid bavo been undertaken in tho 
discharge of his public duties 

Press and Chair’s Dignity. 

Dealing with the charges of partial y attributed to the Chair, Mr. Patel said :— 

“At the meeting of September It, Pandit Motilal Nehiu, the leader of tbe Opposi¬ 
tion, had drawn my attention to certain ciiticisms against, the President of tho Assembly 
contained in the report of the correspondent of the “ Times of India” in its issue of 
September 8, and also in the message i f the Simla Correspondent of tbe “ Daily Telegraph,” 
published in that paper, and telegraphed to this country by the Free Tress, 
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“It was contendrd by Ihe Leader of the Opposition that criticisms in the report of 
the “ Times of India ’’ correspondent contained a suggestion that the President of this 
Assembly had done a good deal of publicity in preparation for the discussion of the 
question of the institution of a separato Assembly Secretariat, and with a view to prejudice 
the Government position. They also contained a charge of partiality against the Presi¬ 
dent in giving his ruling agaiust the Government in connection with the Public Safety 
Bill on September 6, 1928. 

“ 1 have carefully examined these criticisms, and I am satisfied that the contention 
of the leader of the Opposition is substantially correct. Tile writer haB cleverly avoided 
making a direct suggestion or charge, but failed in his attempt to conceal his real 
motive. Such veiled insinuations and suggestions arc, in my opinion, more reprehensible 
than direct charges. 

“ The message of the Simla correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph" speaks for 
itself and needs no comments. It contains a direct charge of partiality against the 
President, and the writer has made no attempt to conceal his intentions. During the 
debate, no member had a word to say in justification or defence of the criticisms, and the 
fresh statement made by the Home Member on September, 22 left no room for doubt that, 
the whole House strongly disapproved and condemned thoBe criticisms, and assured the 
President that he will have its suppert in any action that he might think lit to take 
against the correspondents concerned. 

“Speaking for myself, I am always very unwilling to take any disciplinary measure 
against the Press men, and, therefore, have delayed passing any orders in this case so 
long in the hope that tho correspondents concerned might sou their way to tender to 
the Chair and the House their unqualified apology. Not only lias no apology come, but 
one of the correspondents added insult to injury by writing to mo that bis oommentB were 
based on the remarks nade by membors of several parties in the House, as if that was 
any justification for the comments he made, even if true. 

Support of Press. 

“ I fully appreciate and recognise the general support I havo received from tho Press 
fn India in the discharge of my difficult duties, and if I take any action in this case, it is 
because I am driven to it by the correspondents thcmuelvoB. I wish they had taken note 
of the universal condemnation in the House of their conduct and had made amends. 

“ In these circumstances, I hereby direct that, with effect from the date of the 
adjournment of the House “ sino die,” the Press passes granted to Mr. Byrt and Mr. 
Bice shall stand cancelled, and no notice papers, bills, etc., shall be sent to thorn until 
further directions from the President. 

“X would add that the correspondents concerned, or their papers, are eligible to 
renew their applications, and they will be considered by the President if, in the mean¬ 
while, a full, frank aud unqualified apology to (lie Chair and the House is forthcoming 
in terms approved by the President, and published iu such newspapers and in such 
manner as he might approve.' 1 

The Assembly then adjourned ‘sine die \ 



The Council of State. 

The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at Simla on the Iith SEPTEM¬ 
BER 1928, Sir Moncriefl-Sraltb {sre.aidiny. 

Historical Survey of Lillooah Strikes. 

During interpellations, Mr. Kumar Kankar Ray Choudbury asked the Government to 
Btate the cause, nature and result of the recent strike of Railway Workers at Lillooah aud 
Howrah. He enquired what negotiations took place to bring about the settlement. 

Mr. G. CORBETT detailing Ihe historical survey of these strikes said that tIre alleged 
cause of the strike according to a statement made by the General Secretary, East Indian 
Railway Union, Khagaut was the discharge of four workmen from the workshops but 
actually men bad on the 1st of March threatened to fake direct action unless their wages 
were increased within a week and communicated this threat to the Agent through the 
General Secretary of the Union and it, wa«, tiro Government presume, because their 
demands wore not being acceded to in full that men downed tools on the midday of 
the 5th of March. 

Ab they continued to refuse to work, the Agent announced on the 7th March that 
the workshops would he closed until fart-bet notice. Subsequently on tho I2th of March, 
the Agent gave an Interview to the President and General Secretary of the Union and 
representatives of the workmen at which, the deputation made certain demands including 
those previously made on the 1 st of March to none of which waH the Agent able to agree. 
Between this date and the 10th July, there were no direct negotlatdons between the 
Agent and the Unioo. On the 10th July, the strike callapaed and men resumed work 
* eu masse’. 

On the 80th July, as a result of the circulation of an unfounded statement that the 
Agent had promised to redress the grievances within 15 days, there was a recurrence of 
the trouble at, Lillooah, accompanied by disorderly behaviour in the BhopB and the Agent 
found it necessary to warn the mm that unless they worked properly, shops would again 
be closed. Men thereupon decided to adopt, passive resistance and the Agent closed tho 
shops again on the evening of the 30th July, 

On the 6th of August the Agent issued a notification to the workshop Btaff enumerat¬ 
ing the various requests which had been made to him by the workmen in a letter of 31st 
of July which were almost, entirely a repetition of their previous demands. He repeated 
the assurance already given to them that there would he no victimization and that certain 
men who had been dismissed at Oudal and Asansol would be re-engaged as the vacancies 
occurred but rejected the rest of their demands. 

At the same time he announced that as a result, of investigation into the pay of 
certain classes of the lowest paid staff in Lillooah and Calcutta workshops which he had 
previously undertaken to make, he proposed to grant certain increases from the 1st, of 
August, and also to institute an enquiry into the housing conditions of the workshop 
staff at Lillooah, He further told the men that tho shops would he re-opened on August 
8th and warned them that anyone returning to work and subsequently found creating 
a disturbance or inciting otherB to stop woil. would he immediately dismissed and that 
in the event of a general disturbance, lie would close the shops for at least a month. 
He gave the men until 15th August to return to woik, failing which they would be treated 
as having resigned and would be settled upon application. After this announcement, 
there was a full attendance when the shops were re-opened and there has since been no 
trouble or disturbance of any kind. 

On the 12TH SEPTEMBER the President admitted the motion of Sir 
Mahomed Habibullah that in pursuance of the resolution adopted by the Council 
on February 22 the Council do proceed by such method as the President 
may direct to elect three of its members to the Central Committee to sit with the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 
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Land Revenue. 

Dr. Rama RAO moved a resolution that no revenue, tax, csss or fee, after 
March, 1930, be levied or continue to be levied, on land held in private owner¬ 
ship except under laws enacted by the local legislatures and that local 
Governments should introduce Bills in the local Legislatures, ensuring that their 
legislation be completed before the end of year 1929-30. 

The sneaker contended that if there was one item of revenue in British 
India which excited more interest, criticism and resentment than all the others 
put together, it was land revenue. The present system had built upon the 
wreckage of the systems prevalent in the old Hindu and Moslem Empire and 
based on doubt, confusion, misconception and misunderstanding without regard 
to the well-being of the agricultural population of India. 

The charge was laid at the door of ihe Central Government that they 
persistently refused to accord sanction for the Land Revenue Bill which the 
Madras Government contemplated. Whosoever was responsible for this civil 
disobedience or passive resistance to the legally constituted parliamentary 
authority, the stern fact could not be ignored that the ryots had begun to fee! 
the pinch of the land tax. 

The rack-renting policy of the Government of India had been put to the 
test at Bardoli and had not succeeded. Dr. Rama Rao declared that the Central 
Government should, therefore, direct the provincial Governments to submit the 
question of the land tax to the vote of the legislature in obedience to the mandate 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and thus absolve themselves of blame in 
the matter. 

Sir Muhammad HABIBULLAH said that neither the Provincial Governments 
nor the Government of India could be justifiably charged with indifference or 
apathy in the matter. Criticising the implications in the resolution he pointed out 
that Land Revenue was a Provincial reserved subject and that the Government 
of India could, as the law stood at present, issue no peremptory orders to the 
local Government prohibiting them from either levying or collecting land revenue. 

It was rather carrying the point too far in asking the Government of India 
to instruct the local Governments not to collect or not to continue to collect any 
tax after 1930. Land Revenue was the main source of revenue in each Pro¬ 
vince. Scrap it and the whole administration would be brought to a standstill. 
Dr. Rama Rao had given one year within which the local Governments 
must, according to him, hasten legislation. Supposing this legislation was im¬ 
possible in any Province what would be the consequence? 

Already several Provincial Governments had to shelve many schemes of 
public utility by the Meston Award. Fortunately it had been abrogated and the 
Provinces were just now slowly giving effect to those schemes. 

Was this the time, he asked, for the Government of India to ask the local 
Governments to forego big slices out of their revenue ? 

Indeed, this was the time when he was asking the Provincial Governments to 
be ready to put their hands deep into their pockets in order to give effect to the 
wholesome recommendations of the Linlithgow Commission. In the near future 
there would be an All-India Conference to determine the subject’s urgency subject 
to programme of work according to financial possibilities. 

Dr. Rama Rao knew what his (the speaker’s) sympathies were with regard 
to land revenue administration. The utmost they could do now was to draw 
the attention of the local Governments to the subject and ask them to give 
effect to the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations. This they did 
first in March 1920 and then again in 1923. 

The replies received disclosed that with the exception of Bengal and Bihar, 
which were largely under permanent settlements, the local Governments of 
other Provinces informed them that they were contemplating action. 

Bills were actually introduced in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Assam and the Centra! Provinces, but the main reason why no 
decision was reached was that the local Governments and non-official members 
in the councils could not reach any agreement. 
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The only solution lay in a compromise and such a compromise could not 
be prompted from Delhi or Simla, The Government of India were again ad¬ 
dressing the local Governments on the subject of land revenue and hoped that 
their initiative on this occasion might contribute a solution to these outstanding 
questions. Sir Muhammad Rabibulla advised Dr. Rama Rao not to press the 
resolution. 

Dr. Rama Rao finally withdrew the resolution in view of the assurance of 
Sir Muhammad Mabibullah pointing out that his intention was to wake up 
sleeping dogs. 

High (burin Reform. 

Mr, Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhnry urged the Government to amend the Government 
of India Act so as to prevent the powers and procedure of High Courts from b ang changed 
by the exenntivs orders of His Maj ‘sty-in-Counoil. He staled that the power vested on His 
Majesty should be tttk*n away an I confined to the Indian Legislature and not in the hands 
of the executive, Too mover quoted ilic Constitution of Canada and other countries In 
support of the motion. 

Mr. Haig, the Home Secretary, opposing said that at present the powers 
in relation to administration and justice were vested in High Courts by Letters 
Patent issued by His Majesty which were subject to the Legislative powers of 
the Government of India. The All Parties Conference in its report had provided 
that Courts should exercise such p nvers as were vested in them by Letters 
Patent and that such Letters Patent may be amended from time to time by 
further Letters Patent. 

The Statutory Commission would go into the question of Courts and the 
Judiciary shortly. This was therefene not the lime for making any change. He, 
however, would place the resolution before the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Ray Choudhury, replying, said that the All Parties Conference report must 
be taken as a whole and not in parts. When India got Dominion Status it did 
not matter whether the Letters Patent were changed by Executive order or by 
legislation, for the Executive would be entirely responsible to the Legislature. 
The resolution was lost. The other resolutions on the agenda were not moved. 
The Council then adjourned. 

On the 17TU SKPTKMBER tlm Council of State re-assembled to discuss four non- 
official resolutions an i three non-official Hills. 

AgnciihimU Report. 

Sir Pniroxa SEl'HNA moved Ji in re solution recommending the Government to take 
steps to give prompt effect to the recommendations of the Agricultural Commission, 
particularly those having direct am, intimate bearing on the uplift of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. Hi contended that the report of the Commission was nnttked by thoroughness and 
patient and profound investigation, which invented it with more than ordinary importance 
and value. It would tie a tinman t pities if the unanimous report did not result in prompt 
and tangible action which would lead in a steadily increasing measure to the general 
improvement of the material, educational end moral con iit.ion of the agricultural population 
of this country. 

What was wanted, said Hir I’hirox 1 , was Hie framing of a programme to be worked 
out steadily, gay, during the next, five or ten years by each Provincial Government, and 
also by the Central Government. All (his should be done as snon as possible within a 
time limit, which should be rigidly observe I. If siicii a time limit was not enforced, 
and if tilings were allowed to drift with endless red-tapiem, the result would be that the 
initial interest, and enthusiasm would wan,.', and the labours of the Commission would 
be wasted aud the report condemned to oblivion. 

Mr. Pautulu’s Amendment. 

Mr, Ramdas PANTULU moved an amendment urging to give effect to those recom¬ 
mendations relating to the es’ablishment of central laud mortgage banks. 

He declared that the report was, on the whole, disappointing. The co-operative 
movement, which was trying to solve the problems of ihe agriculturist, had immense 
potentialities, but hitherto, it had only attempted to cater to the short-term credit needs 
of the ryot, aud not financed him for long-term needs. Long-term finance could be 
handled only by land mortgage bank-., but small primary land mortgage banks soattored 
all over rural India would not enable tim ryot to raise sufficient long-term credit, but 
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would make such money dear by offering competing rates of interest and thus injure the 
movement, Mr. Pantuiu assertert'that it was necessary to establish provincial central land 
mortgage banks to raise the necessary credit and finance the primary mortgage banka, 

Sir Mahomed HAB1BULLAH, in the coarse of a sympathetic speech, detailed the 
measures taken to give early consideration to the recommendations of the Commission, 
particularly those concerning the uplift of the agricoltnral population. At the outset he 
welcomed the desire manifested by the Council for expediting the recommendations. As 
regards the majority of the recommendations, action could be taken only by the Local 
Governments, while a good number concerned the Government India. 

In order to facilitate the consideration of the recommendations, the Government of 
India, Sir Mahomed said, invited on July 23rd laBt, all Local Governments to send 
representatives to a conference to be held in Simla on October 1st and the following days. 
The object of the conference was to secure personal discussion and to find out the best 
methods of giving effect to the recommendations of tbo Commission, Besides this con¬ 
ference, there would he a conference of those interested in the Co-operative movement, 
to discuss matters arising from the report, particularly of the nature specified in the 
amendment of Mr. Ramdas Pantuiu, and furthermore, there would be a Co-op rative 
Societies Conference to discuss eo-ooerative measures. 

Concluding, Sir Mahomod Habibullah said that already the Government of India 
were considering the recommendations which concerned them primarily, such as the pro- 
posal to establish an Agricultural Research Council. He regretted that ho could not give 
any decisive reply on the resolution and suggested its withdrawal. 

After Mr. Mshomlra Prasad, Dr, Rama Bau, Mr. Desikachari and Mr, Akbar Khan 
had supported the resolution, Sir Phirugs Sethna ro « to reply. 

He removed certain misunderstandings which his resolution had created. He asked 
for every recommendation of the Commission to be given prompt effect, He also wanted 
to give effect to the specific points raised by Mr. Pantuiu. Withdrawal of his motion 
would be paradoxical as the Government Member had not opposed it. 

Sir Arthur Fronm raised a point of order, remarking that the acceptance of the motion 
would commit the Government to give prompt effect to all recommendations. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith over-ruled the objection. 

Finally, Sir Mohamcd Habibull <h explained the Government’s attitude. He said tbat 
he had advised withdrawal thinking that the purpose of the mover would have been 
served by bringing tho matter to tho notice of the House. But if the Council did not 
share that view, he was prepared to accept the. amended resolution. He, however, re¬ 
marked that tho obj mt of Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr, Rama Rau was not to wake sleeping 
dogs, but attempt to rouse watchful dogs. 

The amended resolution was then passedi 

Time Test in Postal Dept. 

The Council next adopted the resolution of Mr, Khaparde, as amended by Mr. Clow, 
for steps to revise the time tests obtaining at preBont in the Postal Department. 

Mr. Clow said that an official of the rank of Postmaster-General would be depute I 
for the purpose, and the co-operation for the Poslal and Railway Mail Service Union 
be sought in the inquiry. 

Dr. Gour’s Bill. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved the consideration of Dr, Gout’s Bill passed by the Assembly 
which required that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than one who has 
been from his birth an idiot, should be excluded from inheritance or from any right or 
or share in the joint family property, by reason only of any disease, deformity or 
physical or mental defect. 

The Maharaja of Datbhanga opposed the motion. He deprecated the tendency of 
the Reformed Legislature to interfere with Hindu Law. 

Mr. Pantuiu, supporting the motion, twitted the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhangha 
and Lala Ramsarandas saying that “ dharma ” ought to change from time to time. The 
speaker claimed to determine in the legislative bodies what “ Dharma ” was. 

Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) explaiucd that the Government would maintain a 
neutral attitude and members of Government would not vote on this question. 

Sir 8ankaran Nair, summing up the debate, said that it was absolute ignorance to 
say that religion was associated with the laws of succession. 

The motion for consideration having been adopted, Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Cbou- 
dhury moved an amendment, the effect of which was to include among the beneficiaries 
of a joint family property even lunatics and idiots. Mr. Choudbury contended tbat 
congenital inabilities should not stand in the way of receiving benefits. 
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Sir Saukar&n Nair opposed the amendment. He was not prepared to accept it at 
that late stage. The Lower House had excluded lunatics and idiots as they stood on an 
entirely different footiug. 

The amendment, was pressed to a division and lost, 7 voting for and 13 against. 
Sir Saukaran Hair's motion for the iinal passage of the Bill was adopted without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

Election to the Central Committee. 

On the i 8 TH SEPTEMBER the galleries of the Council of State were more 
largely crowded than usual when the Council considered the resolution to elect 
its quota to the Central Committee to sit with the Simon Commission. 

When the house met Sir Mohammed HaBibullah was going to move the 
resolution, but the Mr. Ramdas Pantula raised a point of order that the 
resolution was against the spirit of the resolution passed by the Council last 
February which contemplated a committee elected by the Central Legislature. 
Now that the Assembly refused to elect the Committee, this resolution ran 
counter to the spirit of the original resolution. 

The President ruled that the motion was strictly in order. 

Sir Mohammed then moved :—“ That in pursuance of the resolution adopt¬ 
ed by this Council on the 22 nd Februat y. 1928 , the Council do proceed by such 
method as the Hcn’ble President may direct to elect three of its members to the 
Central Committee to sit with the Indian Statutory Commission,” In moving 
the resolution he maintained that it was the logical and inevitable outcome of 
the resolution passed in February last. 

Seth Govirtd Das’ Opposition. 

Seth Govtnd Das opposing the motion said that this Committee could not 
be called a Committee of the Centi al Legislature as the Assembly stood out of 
it. After the All Parties Conference the boycott movement against the Com¬ 
mission was stronger in the country than it was in last February. The Provin¬ 
cial Councils which elected the Committee of Co-operation did rot, he maintained, 
represent the real opinion in the countiy. The Government knew their posi¬ 
tion and that was why they dared not accept the challenge of the leaders to 
dissolve the Assembly on the Simon Commission issue. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan denied iliat ihe Lucknow Conference was a repre¬ 
sentative one. The Mahomedans in the Punjab, he said, had faith in co-operation 
with the British who saved the. country from foreign inroads. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna opposed the motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy asked the Council not to follow the lead of the 
obstructionists. 

Sardur Shivdrv Singh Uberoi in supporting the resolution stressed that 
the Sikhs were an important minority community and in electing the Com¬ 
mittee their claims should not be ignored. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu held that after the Nehru Committee Report the 
Simon Commission ought not to have decided to come to India again. The 
trend of the majority of opinion in the country was now unmistakable. What 
they meant to do might very well have been done from the White Hall. The 
Nehru Committee Report was no gesture of co-operation to the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. It was meant only to show that India knew her mind. He challenged 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy to seek election on this issue from the constituency to 
be presently vacated by Seth Govindas. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy :—L accept the challenge provided Pandit Motilal 
Nehru does not go from village to village. 

Mr. Khaparde was not convinced that by boycotting the Commission the 
country’s interest would be advanced. 

Sir Arthur Froom was of opinion that the Council of State should not 
follow the lead of the Assembly. 

Sardar Charanjit Singh and Nawab Akbar Khan signified their support of 
the resolution while Mr. Kumar Sankar Rai opposed it. 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjee speaking with the experience of one who 
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faced the electorate only a month ago said that the majority opinion in the 
Country was in favour of boycott of the Commission. Proceeding, the speaker 
said that much had been made of the House being a corrective Chamber but 
the people in the country knew in what way they corrected. 

Sir Dadabhoy : Then why are you here? 

Mr. Mukherjee: To correct the corrective impulse of some members of 
this House. 

SirJGeorge Godfrey from his long experience in the country maintained 
that the masses of people looked to moderate Indians and officials for guidance. 

Mr. Vernon claimed that the officials knew the masses of the people and 
their problems more intimately than the Congress leaders to whose political 
tenets they did not subscribe. 

After Lala Ramsaran Das had supported the motion Sir Mahomed Habi- 
bullah replied. He Said that he was rather surprised to see that the motion gave 
rise to a full-dress debate in the house, but the speakers only covered the same 
ground traversed in February last. It was not on his own initiative that he 
brought the motion before the house. He was bound to do so as the Leader of 
the house in pursuance of the resolution passed by the house in February last. 

The motion was then put to vote and carried by a majority. 

In declaring the method of election the President announced that up to 
Thursday noon nominations for membership for the Committee would be received 
by the Council Secretary. 

The house than passed the Bill further amending the Indian Mines Act 
of 1913 as passed by the Assemby, The house then adjourned. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19 TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State had one of the briefest 
sittings when the only business transacted there was the passing of the Bill further 
to amend the Succession Act of 1925 , ns passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Asthana in moving the Bill pointed out the conflict 
between the different High Courts as to whether a certificate could be applied 
for and granted in respect of a portion of a debt. The Allahabad High Court 
held that this could not be done while the Calcutta High Court held the contrary 
view. The Calcutta view seemed to be more reasonable and equitable and the 
Bill was meant to give effect to that view. The Bill was passed without a dis¬ 
sentient. The Council was adjourned. 

Nominated for Election. 

On the 21 ST SEPTEMBER the Council of State discussed seven official 
Bills, and elected three members to sit with the Simon Commission. 

The President read out the names of the 12 members nominated for election 
to the Central Committee to co-operate with the Simon Commission, He then 
announced that Major Akbar Khan and Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy had 
withdrawn. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy also withdrawing from the contest explained that 
he belonged to the Parsi community, which was a small one, whose co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government was a matter of common knowledge. He withdrew in 
order to avoid coming in the way of the two large communities in India, Hindus 
and Mahomedans. Moreover, he believed that European interests must be 
safeguarded by the election of one member from the Upper House. 

The Council then passed without discussion the Trades Union Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, the Income-Tax Bill, and the Succession Act (Amendment) Bill as 
passed by the Assembly. 

Insurance Bill. 

On the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council passed the Insurance 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna welcomed the measure on behalf of the commercial 
Indian community. The Indian Merchants’Chamber, Bombay, had urged that 
such legislation should be enacted, but even now, the Bill did not fully satisfy 
their requirements. The Government could no longer postpone the demand that 
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all companies, Indian and non-Indian, should furnish returns annually of their 
premium income, of the claims they paid and olher details. 

Sir Phiroze explained the alleged defects in the Bill, according to which 
sums re-insured by insurance companies either in India or abroad were not to 
be mentioned in the figures to he submitted. Thus the object of the Bill, which 
was to collect complete figures, would be frustrated. He desired to move some 
amendments, but if it was too late, Government should give an assurance that 
the amendments would be brought forward in the Delhi session. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett promised to examine the points raised by Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, and introduce amendments later. He said that postal insurance could 
not be dealt with except by amending the Postal Act. The intention of the Act 
was that any agent doing insurance business in India should furnish figures. 

The Bill was passed without alteration. 

The Council also passed, without any discussion, the Madras Salt Act 
(Amendment) Bill, and the Bill providing for the protection of the match 
industry. 

A Repealing Bill. 

Mr. S. R. Das, I.aw Member, moved the consideration of the Bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments, as passed by the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Ratna Prasad Mookerji urged the deletion of the contemplated addition 
of the following sub-section to Section Sg of the Code of Civil Procedure, iqo8, 

“ Nothing in this Section shall be deemed to alter or otherwise affect any 
provision of the Letters Patent of any High Court.” 

Mr. Mookerji pointed out that the Legislature shoul 1 be vested with powers 
to modify the Letters Patent. The latter should not be given a higher position 
than an act passed by the Legislature. If any future Indian Legislature enacted 
an act which affected the provision of the Letters Patent, it would then be 
necessary to repeal this sub-section. 

The Law Member said that tfie Privy Council had upheld this provision, and 
it was necessary. 

The Council rejected Mr. Muokerji’s amendment, and passed the Bill. 

Election to Central Committee. 

After the normal business was over, the Swarajists with Sir Phiroze Sethna 
and Mr. N. P. Asthana walked out as the election of the Central Committee 
was proceeded with. 

Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer raised an objection to the nomination of Raja 
Nawab Ali Khan. He contended that the necessary consent had not been 
obtained from Raja Nawab Ali Khan befoi e he was nominated. The speaker 
was in possession of a telegram from that member, sent in reply to a telegram 
from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, which said : “ No objection, provided the majority 
of the members suppoit me. ” 

Sir Ebrahim pointed out that it was a conditional consent obtained after 
the nomination had been made. Jle, therefore, urged that the nomination of 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan be declared null and void. 

Sir Umar Playat Khan declared that Raja Nawab Ali Khan had told him 
that he desired to be nominated. 

The President held that rhe nomination was in order, and the election was 
commenced. The result was announced in the afternoon after scrutiny of 
the papers. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir Arthur Frootn and Raja Nawab Ali Khan were 
elected by the Council of State to sit with the Simon Commission. 

Woman’s Right of Succession. 

On the 26 TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held the last meeting of the 
autumn session. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved the consideration of the Bill as amended by the 
select committee to alter the order in which certain heirs of a Hindu male dying 
intestate are entitled to succeed to his estate. 
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This Committee, consisting of the Law Member, Sir Sankaratt Nair, Messrs 
A. N. Sinha, R, P. Mookherjee, Ramsaram Das, N. P. Asthana, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy, G. S. Khaparde and Ramdas Pantulu, recommended the passage 
of the bill with some changes which they considered did not require th? republi- 
cation of the bill. 

They discussed at length the expediency of inserting “ a son’s wife ” at the 
head of the order of succession set forth, but opinion being divided they decided 
not to make the insertion. They also held it unnecessary either to assign 
retrospective effect to the provisions of the Bill or to defer its coming into opera¬ 
tion and therefore omitted any reference to the date on which a succession opens. 

Sir Sankaran’s motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, 
Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee moved an amendment, the effect of which was that 
a son’s widow’s ciaim over a son’s daughter, a daughter’s daughter, a sister 
and a sister’s son, which will rank next in order of succession after a father’s 
father and before a father's brother. 

Mr. Mukherjee contended that a son’s widow occupied a peculiar position 
and was denied all rights though she took the “gotra” of her husband and 
became a ‘ sapindaja’. 

Sir Sankaran opposed the motion, holding that the position of widows stood 
on a different footing from those females having blood relations. Opinion on this 
matter had not been fully collected and the insertion of this right was premature. 
They had to decide the question whether they would give a widow an absolute 
or a qualified estate. It was not for want of sympathy, but a number of questions 
had to be considered before making this amendment. 

Mr. Khaparde supported Mr. Mookherjee’s motion, complaining that Hindu 
Social reformers were proceeding with piecemeal legislations. He held that a son’s 
widow was also a blood relation according to the Hindu Dharma-shastras. 

Sir Umar Hyat Khan explained the attitude of the Moslems, who would 
remain neutral on such legislation and he hoped that the Hindus would do the 
same when a question amending Moslem Law was taken up. 

Mr, N. P. Asthana opposed the amendment. 

Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) declared that members of the Government 
would remain neutral. He said that the question of succession of a son’s widow 
had not been circulated for opinion. 

The motion was defeated by nine votes against 14 , A large number of mem¬ 
bers remained neutral. 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad moved an amendment to the effect that a sister’s 
son should be eliminated from the order of succession 

The amendment was opposed by Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Ramprasad 
Mookherjee and Mr. Asthana, and supported by Mr Khaparde, but was lost. 

In the proviso to clause two it was added in the select committee “ Provided 
a sister’s son shall not include a son adopted after a sister’s death.” This 
Mr. Ramprasad Mookherjee wanted to amend into : “ A sister’s son shall include 
an adopted son, provided such adoption is made by a sister and her husband 
jointly or by a sister after her husband’s death.” This too was lost. 

On the motion of Mr. Das the House agreed to correct a drafting error by 
which clause three of the Bill was amended, making it clear that nothing in 
the Act shall vest in a son’s daughter, a daugher’s daughter, or a sister an 
estate larger than, or different in kind from that possessed by a female in a 
property inherited by her from a male according to the school of the Mithakshara 
law by which the male was governed. 

No other amendment was made and the Bill as amended by the Council was 
carried and will be laid before the Assembly in the Delhi session. 

The Council then adjourned * sine die'. 



The B ombay Legislative Council. 

The Bar doli Satyagraha. 

H. E. the Governor addressing the Legislative Council, which open at 
Poona on the 23 RD JULY 192 S, referred mainly to the Bardoli situation giving 
a short history of what occurred since the start of the unfortunate dispute 
which, he said, now assumed proportions entirely out of keeping with the 
actual cause. 

Referring to the interview of two members of the Council with him at 
Mahabaleswar His Excellency said that when these members left Mahabaleswar, 
government was satisfied that they appreciated and agreed with the Government 
suggestions which were that government be prepared to grant a fresh enquiry 
provided the revised assessment was paid up. Unfortunately there was for 
some reason a change in their attitude. Later Government went still further 
for they definitely promised through the Education Minister a fresh inquiry on 
the same terms. He did nut see. what Government could have done more. 
“Since that date” said His Excellency “constant efforts were made by 
myself and members of the Government to bring about settlement. 1 personally, 
visited Surat last Wednesday in the hope that such settlement might ensue. 
No settlement however was achieved and it was n it possible for Government to 
delay any longer in making final decisions. The Government is of opinion ; nd 
I feel sure Hon’ble members agree that any announcement on the matter of 
such importance should be made to elected representatives of the people. 
Moreover in view of all that has happened in the past few months and also in 
view of the vote taken cm this question in the budget session, not only this was 
a proper course to pursue but it is the constitutional course and 1 have en¬ 
deavoured since. 1 have been here to act entirely in the most constitutional 
manner possible. 1 therefore take the opportunity of putting before this honour¬ 
able house views of the Government as to the present situation and the definite 
and considered decisions of Government which had been approved of by the 
Government of India. I say with intention that these decisions have been 
approved of by the Government of India because issues have been raised in 
Bardoli which have very wide significance and indeed it is a common ground 
that this question has become one of All-India importance. My Government 
had always had it impressed up m them that the issue was a very clear one, 
namely, whether reassessment of landlords in Bardoli Taluka was a fair or 
unfair one. 

The Issue. 

If, however, the Government is to judge what the issue on the speeches and 
letters which were spoken and written lately and on actions that had been and 
were being taken to interfere with the administration of the district, the issue 
might appear to be a much wider one and in fact one which in a sentence is 
whether the writ of His Majesty the King Emperor is to run in a portion of His 
Majesty's dominions or whether the edict of some n >n-official body of individuals 
is to be obeyed. That issue, if that is the issue, is one which Government are 
prepared to meet with all power which Government possesses and by the decision 
of the representatives of the people of the district as to whether they accept or 
not the conditions which Government lay down. Before any enquiry can be 
promised it will be clearly demonstrated what is the issue before the Govern¬ 
ment and people of this presidency and before the Government of India. If only 
the question to be dealt with in justice or injustice of re-assessmet, Government 
is prepared to submit the whole case after the revenue due to Government was 
paid and the present agitation entirely ceases to a full, open and independent 
inquiry as outlined in the statement already published. In making their pro- 
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posals Government is anxious above alt that the agriculturists of Bardoli be 
relieved as soon as possible from the unfortunate situation in which they had 
been involved as a result of a campaign against the payment of land revenue, 
just.ce of which has been disputed by members of this house. I, therefore, on 
behalf of Government put before the members the same proposals I put before 
those who saw me at Surat. It is unnecessary to restate these proposals. I 
must make it quite clear that they are not proposals put forward as a basis of 
compromise but definite final decisions of the Government. They are fair and 
must commend themselves to the mind of any moderate man. Their conditions 
must be fulfilled before any fresh inquiry can be promised and they cannot be 
altered. 

Governor's Ultimatum. 

The Governor maintained that the only point connected with Government’s 
demand for payment of a revised assessment which, he said, was obviously a 
vital condition, being a lawful constitutional demand, the repudiation of which 
was both unlawful and unconstitutional. He was informed at Surat that this 
condition could not be accepted, consequently no settlement was possible. But 
he reminded the members especially those elected to represent Bardoli that it 
was ttieir constitutional right to speak on behalf and decide in the interests of the 
constituents. The Governor hoped that only the interests of the cultivators would 
influence the members in the matter. It was impossible for the present situation 
to continue. The final decision must be reached as soon as possible. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, asked the members concerned to communicate the decision 
whether or not they on behalf of constituents accepted or refused the conditions 
which must be fulfilled before a fresh inquiry could be Set up, to the Revenue 
Member within a fortnight from now. He could not believe that having regard 
to the hardship on the agriculturists and the bitterness of feeling which has 
been engendered as a result of conflict between the Govt, and the people concer¬ 
ned, the proposals will be rejected. But it was his duty to make it perfectly 
clear that if the conditions were not accepted and settlement not secured, Govt, 
would in order to be in full compliance of law take what action they considered 
desirable and necessary and utilise all powers to ensure that Government’s 
statutory authority is maintained in everyway. No Government could tolerate 
the position in which private individuals endeavoured to put themselves above 
law or take part in organisations which have the effect of inducing others to 
do so. To permit that would be the very negation of Government. 

Not a Threat. 

The Governor continued that his remarks were not a threat, nothing being 
further from his mind. They were merely a statement of fact and it was his 
duty to the House and the people of Bardoli to make them, so that, the position 
of Government could not again be misinterpreted or misunderstood. Nobody 
deny that there was a campaign of civil disobedience in Bardoli and civil dis¬ 
obedience was an act of lawlessness, however convinced the participators might 
be of the justise of their case and lawlessness was none the less lawlessness 
because it might be fostered or encouraged by persons holding strong con¬ 
victions or because its practice might evoke from some men or women qualities 
worthy of better cause. 

A Warning. 

The Governor uttered a warning that to seek to supersede respect for law by 
the private will of any citizen or body of citizens was to head straight for anarchy. 

The Governor concluded by reference to the approaching end of his term of 
office and said it was indeed a sad thought to him that at the end of his term, the 
Government was faced with a situation such as now confronted them. Uncon¬ 
stitutional methods such as civil disobedience were being supported by a section 
of people particularly when the Government never had been unwilling to meet 
the reasonable wishes of the House, constitutionally expressed. He was con¬ 
fident that if members placed themselves in the position of the Government they 
would decide that Government met Bardoli cultivators fairly even as he tried in 
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his time here to mete out to ail whatever their class, creed or race that justice 
tempered with mercy. 

11 The Governor urged the Council not to take hasty decisions but think well 
over the grave issues involved and he did not doubt that sound commonsense 
which always has been Bombay's guiding star would again lead them to a 
decision which would end the situation fraught with grave possibilities. “You 
have often taken niy advice in the past, 1 ’ he concluded, “and I have much 
gratitude to you for doing so. 1 ask you to do so now on what I fully tealise 
is the most important issue on which i had ever spoken to you. ” 

After the Governor’s address about three-fourths of an hour was devoted 
to answering questions. The house then passed bills amending the Bombay 
Public Conveyance Act, Indian Registration Act and Bombay Local Boards Act. 
The bill to amend the Bombay City Municipalities Act thereby giving to Govern¬ 
ment the control over educational institutions maintained by the Municipality 
was stoutly opposed. It was ultimately withdrawn. 

Before the hruse rose for the day, the Finance Member announced that the 
resolution to appoint a Committee to assist the Simon Commission will come up 
for discussion on the first of August. The adjournment motion was not moved 
at all. 

Sapp'unitntary Grants. 

On the 24 TH JULY the Council held one of the shortest sittings and 
was occupied ma nly with some minor siipp emenfary grants. One of these, 
which related to the cost of about three lakhs for a bungalow built by the 
Development Department for its Director, nov transferred according to a 
previous agreement to the Public Winks Department, was severely criticised 
by the opposition. 

It was contended that this w.is merely a device to show that the losses of 
the Development Department were less by this amount. If, as the Government 
intended, the bungalow was to house a High Court Judge, a rent of ten per 
cent of his salary would be far less than economic rent. The bungalow would 
thus be a source of It ss to revenues and the Government were, therefore, asked 
to sell it off and out of the proceeds build a bungalow for the Judge at less cost. 
The Minister-in-Charge replied that die question of selling it was before the 
Housing Committee of the Council to which the decision might be left. 

The House finally approved of the transfer and then adjourned. 

The Peasants’ Petition. 

On the 25 TH JULY elaborate police arrangements were made around the 
council hall in view of the procession of peasants who wanted to present their 
petition protesting against the Snail Holdings Bill to the President of the 
Council. A procession numbering about 10.000 reached the council hall at about 
2 and as the process on was not allowed inside the council compound certain 
representatives of the peasants went inside the c impound and requested Mr. 
Chandrachud to present their petition to the President. 

The procession which was outside formed iiself into a meeting which was 
addressed by Mr. N. C. Kelkar. He requested the members of the council to 
protest against the bill. The meeting again formed itself into a procession 
and marched back amidst scenes of great enthusiasm to the Shivaji Mandir 
where it broke up. 

The Council met at 2 . After question time Mr Chandrachud asked per¬ 
mission of the President to present to the House a petition on behalf of the 
peasants of the presidency in regard to the Lan l Revenue and Small Holding 
Bilk The President before allowing the. member to proceed with the presenta¬ 
tion of the petition explained for information of the House, the rules govern¬ 
ing the procedure of presentation ut public peti ions. The language of such 
petition, he said, must be courteous. I hi pe.ibon sh mltl contain a prayer and 
must bear the signature of the member <,; the C umctl who presents it to the 
House to indicate that the member is resp msible lor us bonafides. The President 
also made it clear that such petitions would not be taken recognition of unless 
the conditions were complied with. The petition was then presented. Signatories 
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to the petition made it clear'ln the petition that the Bill is detrimental to the 
interests of peasants. 

The Council then proceeded with the business on the agenda. 

Indian Krgistratiou Act Amend. 

The Hon. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed moved for reference to a select committee the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Registration Act ]908 in its application to the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. Anderson, settlement commissioner, supporting the motion said that the Bill was cir- 
culated to several public bodies to elicit public opinion. Referring to opinions expressed 
by several public bodies in the presidency, Mr, Anderson said that these bodies were mere 
puppets and dummies who freely indulged in “ papal panchi ” 

Many members opposed the motion including Mr. Nariman, The members parti- 
oulary took objection to the terms puppets, dummies, “ papatpanchi" , and requested the 
President to aBk Mr, Anderson to withdraw the expression. Mr. Nariman said that it was 
the height of impudence on the part of the Commissioner to dishonour the opinion of 
public bodies, 

Mr. Rafiudin said that when the first reading of the Rill was passed, public opinion was 
in favour of the Bill, But now he found that public opinion was against the Bill, He 
then withdrew the motion. 

A point of order was then raised whether a minister can withdraw a motion when a 
Bill had passed the first reading. The leave of rho house was then Bought for ami it was 
granted. The motion was withdrawn and the Bill stood as it was. The house then 
adjourned. 

On the 27TH JULY discussion on Byeil Munawar’e Bill for giving four additional 
seats to labour in the Bombay Municipal Corporation and for reducing the franchise 
qualification from Re. 10 to Rs, 3 was resumed. The bill proposed nomination, but the 
Corporation desired election of three members by electoral coll, ge consisting of about 
160 representatives of different registered trade unions. Messrs Hueainbhoy Laljee, Nari¬ 
man, Jairamdas and several others supported the bill, but Insisted on the system of 
election. After the first reading the bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Maternity Benefits, 

Mr. Aeavalo next moved the first reading of the Bill to rrgulate employment of women 
in factories in respect to the period of their confinement and make provision for pay- 
ment of maternity benefits. The bill provided that women should be allowed to stay 
away six weeks before and after their confinement, should be paid maternity benefit 
allowance, and the agency for carrying out the provisions of the bill should be the Govern¬ 
ment Itself. 

Mr. Swamlnarayan moved an amendment that the employer should be the paying 
agency and not Government. 

Loud discussion ensued in which some interesting points were raised. The bill 
proposed to levy a small cese on all factories for the purpose. 

Sir. Gularn Husain, general member, in opposing the bill said that the mill industry was 
already heavily taxed. It would be the last sir w that, would break the camel's back. 
The member also pointed out several practical difficulties in executing the Bill, Con¬ 
tinuing the speaker Baid that legislation of this type should be an All-India affair, other¬ 
wise Bombay industries will be handicapped cue to competition wit,b sister provinces. 
Further no other country had enacted similar legislation which waB In advance of publio 
opinion. All factories would not be able to comply with the provision of the bill and an 
extensive staff would be required f ir its operation. 

Mr, Nariman accused Government of want of sympathy and said the opposition 
was unexpected for humane measures like this, 

Mr. Lalji Naraujl also opposed the bill, lie Baid that industries were unable to beat 
any additional burden. The speaker accused Mr, N, M, Joshi for his vote on the ratio 
question and added that Mr, Joshi was responsible for the present crisis. 

Mr, Husainbboy Lalji in a vehement Bpeech also opposeil the Bill, Some interest 
wag created when Mr. Shivdasani asked whether unmarried women would also ge,t 
maternity benefit sb the Bill had stimulated that all women employees should get its 
advantage. 

Replying to a point raised by some members that, the proposed legislation was 
analogous to the Woikraen's Compensation Act, Sir Gularn Husain said that eraplovers were 
responsible for accidents occurring within fact..lies but they could not be held responsible 
for pregnancy or confinement because nothing happened within the factory to acoonnt 
for it, The House then adjourned. 
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Bombay Hereditary Officers. 

On the 30TH JULY the Council turned down Kao Bahadur Kale’s Bill amending the 
law relating to the Bombay hereditary offices. Toe act sought to give retrospective effect 
in respect of adoptions made pi ior to 1923 when the amending Act was passed so as to 
give tome rights to the mother and grandmother as were enjoyed by the widow of the 
deceased watandar. 

Mr. Jadav, ex Minister, who moved the first reading of tbo amending Bill to restrtot 
the unlimited right to adoption by Hindu widows in the Bombay Presidency, bad to ran 
gauntlet of the opposition. 

Speakers opposing characterised it as a retrograde measure and said that it should 
not be Introduced as the Bombay law was more progressive and liberal in reBpeot of 
women’s rights. It was also opposed on the ground that it offended the religious senti¬ 
ment of Hinduism, 

Mr. Jadav had to withdraw the 1)111, having secured not a siDgle supporter. The House 
then adjourned, 

On the BIST JULY after a piolraetid discussion of about nearly two hours, Mr. Bnri’s 
Bill to amend the Bombay Municipality Act in such a way as to do away with the 
payment of fees to members of the Stundirig Committee, of the Corporation, was 
pressed to a division which resulted in 5k votes lor atni 33 against the Bill. The first 
reading of the Bill was passed. The second and third readings of thu Bill Were then moved 
and were passed. 

Revenue Assessments, 

Mr. V. N. Jog then moved the following resolution :—“That this Council disapproves 
of the resolution issued by Gown men), it'jj toe repott of the land revenue assessment com¬ 
mittee and recommends of Ilis Excedcuey tbo Governor in Council that tba Bill for the 
amendment of the ptovisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Cole 1897 relating to tha 
principles of revising the assessment of land revenue should be drafted in consultation 
with non-official members of this couui il before it is submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction.’’ 

The mover denounced the Govermnsni obduracy in not giving offset to the recommen¬ 
dations of the joint parliamentary committee and also the land revenue assessment com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Bombay Council which were to the effect that land revenue assess¬ 
ment should be brought under the control of the popular legislatures. Government had 
not only ignored those recommcndalions, but had proposed to introdue a bill involving 
the principle that rsntal values should form the basis of thu revenue assessment. The 
speaker said that tie Bardoli trouble was the result of the Government’s arbitrary 
policy. 

Rao Sahib Patil moved an amendment that the bill be drafted in consultation with 
a committee of five non-official elected members of the council. 

Rao Bahadur Btimsbhai Naik supported the amendment and warned Government 
that many more Bardoli will arise f laud jtvonue assessment was not brought under the 
control of the Council. 

Messrs, B. G. Rradhan and P, R. Chikodi also strongly supported the resolution. 
Mr. Anderson, settlement commissioner, opposed the resolution. The house then adjourned. 

Simon Commission Motion Cairied. 

On the 1ST AUGUST in a louse atmosphere and in a lull House crowded with 
visitors in the galleries Sir Chunilal Mehta, Leader of the House, moved :— 

“That the Legislative Council do proceed to eh-ct a Committee of seven representa¬ 
tives to take part in a joint Conference wilh (he Indian Statutory Commission assisted 
in the letter from the Chairman of (he Indian Statutory Commission to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, dated February (5, 1928." 

Sir Chunilal, in a short speech, said that much had been written and spoken regarding 
the principles and details of the procedure of the Commission aud debates had taken place 
on the subject in legislative bodiis elsewhere and therefore very little remained to be 
said, He referred to 8 r John Simon's letter, dated February 6, 1928, which suggested 
that steps should be taken to move the local Legislative Councils to elect their representa¬ 
tives. Since that letter was written the Commission had declared the abandonment of 
the reservation as to “ in camera ” evidence, a point specially raised by the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council Committee. 

After Mir Mahomed Balooch (S ml Mahomednn) opposed the resolution, Mr. V. N, Jog 
(Swarajist) stated that cn-operation with the Commission was a uegation of the principle 
of self-determination accepted by the Indian National Congress, 
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Sir Vasantrao Dabbolkar (nominated) characterise", boycott aea negative policy ami 
eaid that they would gain much by co-operation. 

Mr, K. V. Nariman (Swarajist) began by raying ihat it wan a strange irony of fate 
that on August I, Lokhmanya Tilak’s death anniversary, an Indian member of the 
Council should send a message of India’s slavery to the world. He wanted to enter 
the nation's protest against, the resolution and challenged Sir Chnnilal Mehta to move 
his resolution anywhere outside before any popular assembly of any caste or creed, and 
notin “ that fraudulent and farcical House.” The speaker, in that case, was sure that 
not only ‘.he resolution hut the body of t.lio mover would be thrown away. 

Mr. Nariman’s opposition was not directed to the personnel of the Commission at ail 
ns an Indian Commission too would have been as had as the present one, or even worse. 
The House then adjourned. 

On the 2ND AUGUST prior to the commencement of the sitting the president gave 
a ruling disallowing Mr Ohickodi's modified motion for the adjournment of Ike House to 
discuss the Governor's address ou the Bardoti situation. 

The original adjourmu'*nt motion of which notice was given on the 23rd instant 
related to a diseased n of Iho Bardnli situation pate an I simple, but was later modified 
on the 25th, to mean a discussion on the Governor's speech ou the affairs at Bardoii 
delivered while opening the Council. 

The President said that he took a few days to give his decision. Hopes were and are 
being entertained of a settlement of tlm Bardoii dispute As the Council was coming to 
a close he wanted to give a ruling. The notified adjournment motion if allowed would 
create a rrw departure not known to any legislature. A discussion of the Governor’s 
speech would involve his personal views and conduct and there was a distinct Standing 
Order to the (fleet that no such discussion should be allowed in the Council. The speech 
was delivered by Sir Leslie Wilson in the capacity of Governor and no doubt a certain 
policy was outlined. He, however, disallowed tlm m t on in the present form. He had 
his entire sympathy with Bardoii ami could have allowed the adjournment motion to 
discuss the situation being a maiter ot urgent public importance while the Governor's 
speech on it itself was not of that character. 

The Conncil then resumed the discussion of Sir Chunilal Mohia’s motion to elect, a 
Committee of the Council to take part in a joint Conference with the Simon Commission. 
The House was full arid the galleries were crowded. 

Shaikh Abdul Latif, who spoke first, said Ihat the Commission wab to he welcomed 
since it might suggest a solution in the interests ot the minor communities. 

Mr. Addyman, on behalf of the tturop-an comtnunily, supported the motion. He 
said that non-co-operation had left the legacy of boycott, which every well-wisher of the 
country regretted. 

Bao Bahadur Kale (liesponsivist) observed that unless the Commission was a mixed 
Commission including Indians co-operation on reciprocal terms was impossible. There 
was no no fear that, their case wool I go by default ii i hey boycotted it. 

Mr. J, L, Rieu (Revenue Member) wanted clearly to define the attitude of the 
European Government members. On his behalf but not as Revenue Member, he gave 
coroial support to the motion. In the first place, viewing the whole question in complete 
detachment, they considered it in the ls-st interest, of the Presidency that the Commission 
had invited their assistance on tire future constitution and the rights and privileges of the 
several communities. Secondly, it was the doty of the Council to avail itself of oppor¬ 
tunities for representing its views, a duly which it owed to the constituencies. Finally, 
he said he could understand the disappointment of some of the members due to the 
exclusion of Indians, and also their boycott policy. It would, however, be unfair on their 
part, to prevent a large number of members who were dCBi.iOUB of offering co-operation to 
the Commission from doing so. 

Mr. Rjeu, replying to the imputations against the good faith and honour of the 
British Empire, said that, he did not propose to deal with them. The British Government 
could well afford to reply on the verdict of mankind in this matter. 

Mr. K, M. Munshi (Bomhay University) said that though he believed that the British 
connection, which had brought new political ideals and traditions to this country, was a 
necessity for India, even with that belief he opposed the Commission as a wanton, delibe. 
rate insult to India. 

Mr. Jairamdas Donlatram (Sind) challenged the Revenue Member to keep the official 
block aside and take the verdit; of the House. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, interrupting, said : “ He dare not." 

The speaker continuing said that he could understand Khan Bahadur Butto’s position 
hat the exclusion of Indiana was a biesBing, but be failed to understand Mr. Noor Mahomed. 
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Mr, Jlnnah would never join the Government on the ground that his proposal of joint 
electorates was not accepted by the Hindu Malrasabha. Mr. Jaiiamdas also pointed out 
that Laia Lajpat Rai’s resolution for seiting apart one crore of rupees every year for the 
depressed classes had been opposed by the Gov rninent in the Assembly. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatulla, General Member, said that it did not lie in the mouth 
of Mr. Jairamdas to talk of self-determination while he was touring all round the country 
saying that Hinduism would be in danger if Sind were separated. Regarding the Liberals 
who were talking platitudes the speak-r instanced Sir Ghimanlal Setalvad who wanted to 
raise the staudsrd of the franchise. He hoped tho minor communities would not be led 
away by the profession of the major communities. 

Hon. Mr Rafnnldin Ahmed (Minister) was much herkled and a number of points of 
order were raised as he spoke, and the President requested the members not to interrupt him. 

Mr. Kaflnddin said he took the Commission to bn an honourable body and their 
words as true. He alleged that separate electorates came only because the major com¬ 
munities did not grant their privihgesto the minor. 

After Mr. B. N. Di sai (Swarajis*) opposed the motion, Mr. Laljee Narainji (Indepen¬ 
dent) expressed his despair that the Council was so weak and meek that it did not demand 
even what was done hy the Punjab Committee. If the non-Biabmin* and Moslems had 
no confidence in the advanced Hindus he said, they ought to have insisted at least on their 
own inclusion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Leader of the non-Brahmins’) stated that he had a mandate from 
the Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference to co-opciate. There was a consensus of opiuion 
among the Non-Brahmins on the point, 

Mr. N R. Gur ja (non-Bvahmni) : “ N •, no 

Proceeding, Mr. Jadhav said that in the Bombay Presidency Hie non Brahmins, includ¬ 
ing the Marathas and allied communities, Imd tin it own grievances. They were in danger 
of losing what they possessed and the nnn-ISiahniiu cause would suffer if they boycotted the 
Commission. 

Mr. Allison, Legal Remembrancer, remarked lirat at. present the sovereignly of India 
had rested entirely with the British Parbament anil that any kind of Self-Government or 
any other tiring could ire given only by that body. The Bimotr Commission or any other 
Commission was bound lo increase the political powers of lndiaus and safeguard tho 
interests of the minorities. 

Alter a numbet of speeches wore made Mr, Chikodi (Non-Brahmin Independent), 
opposing the motion, complained that the British had not given iris community sufficient 
literary, agricultural and technical education, and asked whether Parliament could concede 
political rightB to the depressed classes. 

Tire closure was now applied to the debate and Sir Clrunilal Mehta did not make 
any speech in reply. The motion was taken to a division and declared carried by 
64 to 40 vote*. 

Govt’s. Laud Revenue Policy. 

On the 4TH AUGUST the Council resumed Mr. Jog’s resolution on the land 
revenue policy. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment that the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
Amending Bill, published in the •* Gnssettis" in 11)28, should be withdrawn and a fresh 
Bill drafted in consultation with non-officials. 

Mr. Gunjal moved an amendment that tho Bill should he drafted in consultation 
with twen'y-One members returned hy the rural constituencies. 

Mr, Noor Mahomed, suppoiiing the resolution, complained that Sind was badly 
treated in tho report of the Committee. 

Mr. Khurro, supporting, observed i hat the rental was not the proper basis of assess¬ 
ment, but that the net. profit of the zemindar ought to bo the basis, 

Mr. Brander, Excise Commissioner, opposing said that the rental value was the ODly 
protection of tire ryots against over assessment. The debate had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

The Council also pasted Dr. Ambodkai’s Bill to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices 
Act which war referred to a Select Comrni lee. 

On the 6TH AUGUST attendance in the House was considerably thin when tho 
Revenue member rose to make his reply to Mr. Jog’s resolution regarding Government’s 
revenue policy. The Revenue Member in a lengthy speech declared that under the 
circumstances Government had to oppose tire resolution. The resolution was carried. 
Non-official opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of the resolution. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Mr. I’ahaljam’s resolution recommending 
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Government to pay tor compulsory primary education. The discussion was not over 
when the House rose for the day. 

On the 7TH AUGUST the Council mot with a thin attendance. Replying to question 
regarding mill strike in Bombay, the Home Member said that Government would continue 
to do their best to assist negotiations between interested parties in any way which they may 
see to be possible hut they cannot inteivine directly aB they have no power to do bo and 
Government have no intention to give any relief to women and children who are suffer¬ 
ing owing to the mill strike. 

Compulsory Primary Education. 

That Primary Education Act required thorough revision and that more funds should 
be provided for the expansion of transferred departments were statements made by the 
members who spoke on Mr, Pahaiptni's resolution which was :—“ This council recommends 
to Government that they may remedy by suitable adjustment the iniquity of contribution 
for compulsory primary education made to the hical authorities for the last three years 
and may for future iay down equitable contribution,” 

Mr. Turner, Chief Secretary to Government, replying to the debate said that in course 
of his speech he learnt from the Finance Secretary that for six years more It would 
not be possible for Government to provide funds for the expansion of the transferred 
departments. The House then rose for tea. 

The house reassembling alter tea had no quorum and the bell was rung to call 
in members who were in the lobby. When a quotum was formed discussion on Mr. 
Pahaijani’s resolution was taken up. Dewan Bahadur Ilarilal Dosai in a lengthy speech 
requested the mover of the resolution to withdraw the resolution as Government had 
been sanctioning several schemes for expansion of primary education and were trying 
their best, to sanction further schemes to an extent to which their funds permitted. He 
also explained the line of action which Government was going to adopt in future regard¬ 
ing primary education. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Pahaljnni wanted to know from the minister before he with¬ 
drew his resolution whether Government was prepared to make statements that the scheme 
for compulsory education would he speedily sanctioned, as soon as they were submitted. 

The Minister winding up the debate said that the need of the hour was removal ot 
illiteracy of rural areas. Government were very liberal on their sanctioning schemes. 

Mr. Fahaljani then with the have of the house withdrew his resolution. The Presi¬ 
dent then announced that the University Bill had received the assent of the Viceroy, The 
bouse then adjourned. 

Board to Settle Mill Disputes. 

On the 8TH AUGUST, after question time, Mr. 8. H. Bole moved that this 
Council recommends to Government to appoint a Conciliation Board or Arbitration Board 
to settle the disputes between the millowners of Bombay and the millworkers, Mr. Bole 
said that the strikers had shown admirable patience and self-restraint but even those 
qualities had their limit. It was the duly of the Government to see that this limit was 
on no account reached, 

Mr. R. 8. Asavale moved an amendment to the effect that the Board should be an 
Arbitration Board and it Included representatives of owners and workers. 

Sir Gulam Husain Hidayatuilah, General Member, opposed the resolution. He 
assured the house that nobody was more anxious than Government to bring about an 
immediate settlement of the dispute. He expressed his fear that even if Government 
appointed an Arbitration Board nobody was going to be bound by the decision of that 
Board. The real difficulty about Bombay labourers was that they did not Tccognise their 
leaders and Government did not know whom to deal with, Labour stood on their 17 
demands and they would have nothing less than their full pound of flesh. The mill- 
owners on their side would not budge an inch from the position they bad taken. How 
are the Government to proceed then in these circumstances ? It was very difficult 
even to draft the terms of reference. Concluding the General member requested the 
mover of the resolution to withdraw his resolution, 

Mr. S. C. Josbi gave an undertaking that Labour would abide by the terms of referenoo 
which Government would prepare. 

The General Member then said that he would wish to have certain definite proposals 
made by the representatives of Labour in the bouse in regard to the course which the 
Government should adopt in bringing about a settlement of the strike. 

After holding a private conference outside the hail in which the Labour representa¬ 
tives made certain proposals to the General Member, the Genera) Member made a state- 
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went in the house that Government, were more anxious than anybody else to bring about 
a settlement in the mill dispute. He also stated that, Labour representatives in the bouse 
had given him three proposals which he said Government would try to carry out. Too 
proposals are (l) Government should call a conference of millowners to ascertain 
whether they were prepared to accept a Conciliatory Board which the Government would 
appoint. (2) If they agreed to a Conciliation Board Government should lav down the 
terms of reference. (3) If both parties agreed to the terms of reference then Government 
should appoint a Conciliation Board. 

Mr, Bole then said that in view of tbe statement made by Ihe General Member he was 
prepared to withdraw his resolution with the leave of the House. Mr. Bole's resolution 
was then withdrawn. 

The house then proceeded with the resolution recommending the release of all prisoners 
undergoing sentence in connection with Malegaon riot a. The mover withdrew the resolu¬ 
tion in view of the Home Member a statement that, he would consider the case of prisoners 
individually. 

Dr. Solanki then moved a resolution to appoint a committee with a majority of non- 
official members of the Council to inquire into the educational and economic condition 
and the grievances of depress'd classes and untouchables and of aboriginal tribes in the 
presidency and to recommend measures for their uplift. The resolution was passed, 

The president then declared that the council loas prorogued. 


The September Session. 

Tim Godina Biot. 

The next session of the Bombay Legislative Council, commenced at Poona on the 
24TH SEPTEMBER with a comparatively thin attendance. At the outset the Homo Member 
made a statement in connect ion w ith th,'(loifea communal i iota. He read the following 
telegram from the District Magistrate of Godina dated September 23rd: 11 The Civil 

Hospital has been under armed guard since t.he 19th. Groundless rumours are being raised 
to cause public uneadnrss. Every hiog is quiet. Six. arrests have been made up-to-date. 
I held a meeting of Hindu-Muslr.n leaders this afternoon and explained the steps taken 
and asked them to r:assure the pub'ie and check mischievous rumours. Additional polioo 
has already been requisitioned anil is arriving ", 

Tbe Home Member assured tbe House that the Government was in close touch with 
the situation in Qodbra, and any necessary teinforcements required by the local autho¬ 
rities to put down the disturbances weald be foithcoming and sent, He also told the 
House that there had been no firing by the'''authorities, Since the 18th there had been 
no trouble. He hoped that the members would appreciate tbe fact that it was undesirable 
at this stage to discuss the occurence as it would be the subject-matter of legal pro¬ 
ceedings. Concluding, he expressed the sincere sympathy of the Government to the 
relatives of the gentlemen killed in tiro regrettable incident. 

Bombay Municipal Act Amendment. 

The Counotl then passed the Bombay City Municipal Act Amending Bill. 

Land Revenue Co le Amending Bill. 

Concerning the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amending BUI the Revenue Member 
announced that the Government did not purpose to proceed with it at present in view of 
the siatement made by Sir Mah mu d Hubibullah iu the Council of State that it was the 
intention of the Government of India to ft,idiess a communique to the provincial govern¬ 
ments on tbe question of laud revenue legislation. 

Small Causes Court for Karachi. 

The Home Member then moved for the first reading of the Bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Court of Small Causes at Karachi intending to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Civil Justice. Committee on the lines of the Rangoon Small Causes 
Court Act of 1920. 

Mr. Jairamdas Dculatiam supporting suggested inter alia that lawyers should be 
appointed as Judges, while Mr, Hour Mahomed observed that recruitments should be 
made from the Bar and the Civil Service. 

The Bill was referred to a s.-lccf committee on ihe Home Member assuring that all 
suggestions would bo threshed out in the select committee. 

Another Government Bill to amend and ittpeal certain enactments was also passed. 
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Bombay University Bill, 

On the 25TH SEPTEMBER Mr, Desai, Minister, hart to face Btrong non-official 
opposition when he introduced a Bill to amend the Bombay University Act of 1026 
intending to make clear Section 18 in the University Act of 1928 which empowered 
the Senate to make provision for military training of students The Bill aleo sought 
to transfer control over the policy of secondary education from the Syndicate to the Senate. 

The non-olfieia) members, opposing, contended that, the Bill took away the right of 
the University to provide for military training of students, and characterised it as 
mischievous on the ground that the Senate’s statutes regarding secondary education would 
be subject to the sanction of tho Chancellor, while the Ordinances of the Syndicate 
were not. 

Minister Desai, in reply, said that, the Government of Bombay fonght. with the 
Government of India on behalf of the University, and the Government of India conceded 
that the statute framed by the Senate which were subj et to the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay formerly, should now be subject to the sanction of the Chancellor 
Concerning Military Traiuing, the Government of B nubay could not delegate powers to 
the University which it did not possess, and the matter reB'ei with the Government 
of India, 

The first reading of the Bill was pressed to a division and passed by 40 to 36 votes. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select, Committee wag lost. Clause after clause 
was pressed to a division and the Bill was given a third reading, and passed. 

Supplementary Grants. 

Demand for a supplementary grant of Rs 22,000 for remodelling the ICander Branch 
railway line from Maniwah was then made after which the House adjourned, 

On the 26TH SEPTEMBER the Karnataka representatives in the Council complained 
that Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the General Member, was partial to Sind in 
disregarding the claims of other parts of the Presidency with regard to the irrigation 
schemes, when Sir Ghulam Hussain made a demand for a supplementary grant of Rs. 
1,63,000 for Irrigation, 

The grant, was made on the General Member assuring that irrigation schemes in other 
divisions, if productive, would be attended to. 

A lively debate then ensued on a supplementary demand of 26 lakhs for additional 
funds required for the Lloyd Barrage and construction schemes and several points of 
order were raised and ruled out. 

Mr. Lalji Narnnji observed that such n big supplementary grant should have been 
placed first before the Finance Committee and information in regard to details should 
have been supplied to the Council, 

The Finance Secretary apologised for not placing it before the Finance Committee 
and said he was engaged with the Public Accounts Committee. 

The General Member in reply stated that, a lump deduction of 26 lakhs waH made 
by the Government from the original demand for irrigation (in preparing the current 
year’s budget estimates') in order to avoid interest charges on any possible unspent, 
balances and the reason for the necessity for restoring the deduction was that the progress 
of the work had fulfilled all expectations. 

The President then postponed discussion on the demand tii Monday, to enable the 
Finance Cammittee to disenss the same beforehand. 

Three other grants were also voted after which the House adjourned. 

On the 27TH SEPTEMBER the Council adopted amidst cheers, Mr. Lalji Naranji’s 
resolution placing on record its high appreciation of tho services of Sir Chnnilal Mehta 
as Member of the Executive, Council anti as the Lender of the House. 

Mir Mahomed Balooch opposed the principle of recording appreciation of the services 
of Government members as they were expected to discharge their duties for the remunera¬ 
tion rec- ived. The speaker also observed that Sir Chnnilal Mehta had not rendered 
distinct public service like Pandit Motiial Nehru and Lala Lajpat, Rat. 

All parties in tho Council joined in the chorus of appreciation. 

Private Bills were then tak"n up. Syert Mnnawar presented the repoTt of the Select 
Committee on the B nubay Municipal Amending Bill, and moved for second reading. 

Mr, Pahaljani’a amendment to delete the word “ Offic-rs" from clause two and 
stating that *• delegate ’’ means a person elected by officers or members of registered 
trade unions, was pressed to a division and carried by 37 votes against 14, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The principle of nomination wa= severely criticised when the Minister in charge of 
Local Self-Government moved an amendment to raise the number of nominated member* 
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to 14 instead of 12 which had hecu bruught down from 1G to the latter figure in the Select 
Committee. The amendment was pmnual to a division and carried, 40 against 25. 

On tho 29TH SEPTEMBER the Home Memb'r, replying to an interpellation, stated 
that the question ot amending or repealing tlie Ocean Agriculturists Relief Act had been 
postponed till legislation in conned inn with agricultural indebtedness recommended by 
the Royal Agricultural Commission could be taken up. Tim Government were aware that 
the Agricultural Commission had expressed the opinion that 'the operation of the 
Usurious Loans Act of 1918 had uot bei ri successful. 

The Council then resumed debate on Syerl Mtinawar’s Rill to reduce the number of 
nominated memhers by four and give on Hie Bombay City Corporation four seats to Labour 
by election. Representation of labour, the Bill stated, should bo confined to registered 
Tr irie Unions and manual workers employed in trade and iudusfry, and such election to 
the Corporation should not be direc, but through an electoral college of delegates, elected 
by such registered Trade Unions, 

The Council adopted an amendm’lit. to tho effect that Labour leaders who were not 
themselves labourers were not el gible for such election to the Corporation. 

On the 1ST OCTOBER Rao Rahadm Rite who along with Rao Bahadur Naik had been 
deputed by some non-official members of the Council to go to Godbra ami ascertain the 
facts regarding the riot there, rose to make a statement, in connection with it. 

Mr. Kale observed that il the G •yernmoiit were allowed to maku a statement on a 
public matter official members also should he allowed the same pi ivilege, so that the 
House might be in a position to hear both sides of the question. 

The President emphasised what lie u msiderod 10 be a direct method of dealing with 
it. It was timt any member might legit imatoly ask questions if what tho Homo Member 
stated was likely to be contradicted by some other information, and as there were no 
rules on that point diecretion lay with liiiur If. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman observed that, as Urn Chair exercised discretion in allowing 
Government members to read repoits, n»u-o!lieia!s members should also be allowed the samii 
privilege. 

The President said that if one statement were allowed, other members would supple¬ 
ment and contradict it, 

Mr. Noor Mahomed and Khan S.iheh Mansuri ospiesaed a desire to make statements. 
The former stated that lie had his information from a most unimpeachable authority. 

The President then allowed Rao liahndhnr Kale's statement to be placed on the 
Council Table. 

Replying to Mr. Amin’s question, whether the GovTUmout were in ft position to 
verify or contradict tho news in "The Iwnlny Chtoniciu" regarding the disturbances 
at Broach, the Home Merab r said that ho had no information on the mailer. 

Supplementary Grant Voted. 

A supplementary grant of 25 lakhs for the I.loyd Barrage was then made 
after the General Member had informed the Council that the grant was examined 
by the Finance Committee, which had satisfied itself as to the items of expenditure. 

Discussion on Syed Mun.iwar’s Bill to give labour representation in the 
Bombay Corporation had not conclu ed, when the Council rose for the day. 

Labour Representation In Bombay Corporation. 

On the 2 ND OCTORER Syed Munawar’s amending Bill to provide represen¬ 
tation for Labour in the Bombay Corporation was given three readings and passed. 

Mr. Bechar thanked the Government for supporting the Bill, and hoped that 
they would exhibit the same spirit during the debate on the Maternity Benefit Bill. 

Separation of Sind. 

Mr, Noor Mahomed claimed priority for his resolution regarding the separa¬ 
tion of Sind, but the President said .hat he could not accede to his request 
though he sympathised with him in view of the importance of the resolution. 
Leave was then granted to the introduc tion of several private Bills. 

After disposal of some Bills, the Council was prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

The third session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced in Madras 

on the 3 RD SEPTEMBER at 11 a.m. In view of the motion standing in the 
name of Sir Marjoribanks for the appointment of a committee for co-operation 
with the Simon Commission there was a record attendance both in the House 
and in the gallaries. 

The Hon’ble Sir Marjoribanks moved a resolution recording condolence 
of the Council at the death of the Rajah of Ramnad. Mr. Satyamurti, Dr. Sub- 
baroyan Mr, Arokiaswamy Muddaliar, the Rajah of Panagal and other members 
associated themselves with the tributes paid by the Leader of the House to the 
late Rajah. The resolution was passed all standing. 

S. I. Ry. Strike Adjournment Motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then moved a motion for adjournment of the business of 
the House to discuss a matter of public importance, viz the action taken by the 
Madras Government in the matter of the S. I. Ry. strike. There being no 
objection the president fixed the next day 2-30 p.m. for discussion of the motion. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

The President then read out the Acts that had received assent of the 
Governor-General and the Governor. The House adopted the motion of Sir 
Marjoribanks for the election of a House Committee of six members under the 
Standing Orders of the Council according to the principle of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. The President fixed the next day 
3 p.m. for nomination of the personnel of the committee, after which Sir Marjori- 
Dank’s motion for the election of a committee to cooperate with the Simon 
Commission came up for discussion. The President invited opinions from the 
members of the House as to why he should or should not give his consent to 
include the motion in the agenda for the day. His Excellency the Governor 
watched the proceedings of the House from his special gallery in the Council. 

In inviting opinions as regards the matter of inclusion the President ex¬ 
plained that there could be no discussion on the merits of the motion, but he 
had included it provisionally in the agenda. 

Mr. Satyamurty raised a point of order that under Standing Order 6 , 
there could be no discussion on a matter not included in the agenda without 
leave and consent of the President. 

The President said that he has powers under the Standing orders to so 
provisionally include in the agenda a motion which if he gave his consent to would 
later be included in the agenda. 

Sami Venkatachellam Chetty, leader of the opposition, asked why the 
Government who were responsible for tabling of the motion had not come out with 
their reasons for giving his (President’s) consent. There was no response from 
the Government benches and the leader of the opposition repeated his question 
in which others also joined. 

Sir Marjoribanks who on rising was greeted with laughter from the 
opposition benches said that he would give his reasons briefly. A large section 
of the House were now desirous of re-opening the question and would like to 
record their vote. He wanted to give the greatest amount of liberty to the 
members of the house. 

Sami Venkatachellam Chetty and Mr. K. B. Venkatramier then spoke 
pointing out that under the Rules and Standing Orders the President could not 
give consent to include it in the agenda, 

Mr. P. Sivarao said that the resolution passed by the Council earlier was 
a very elastic resolution. It concerned itself only with, “ the Commission as 
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at present constituted." Mr. Sivarao wanted every latitude to take stock of 
the situation now. He, therefore, was of opinion that consent should be given 
by the President. 

Messrs. J. A. Saldanha and C. Ramasoyasulu, Swarajists, said that the 
President shou'd withhold his consent for allowing the motion to be discussed. 

Dewan Bahadur Kumarswamy Reddiar, Justicite, said that Swarajists 
being imbued with the principles of democracy should not be sticklers for 
technical objections like Res Judicata. Broadly speaking, he said that there had 
been changes made in the procedure of the Commission which would justify 
discussion on the subject of examining their attitude afresh. He wanted free¬ 
dom of discussion and speech. 

Mr. C. V. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Advocate General, who was then called upon 
by the President to speak said that the resolution was different from the motion. 
The resolution was a Specific recommendation to the Governor and recommended 
something to be done by him. The motion wanted the House to do something. 
He opined that the rule of repetition should be confined only to one session. 
Instances there were in parliamentary procedure in which a session was pro¬ 
rogued for two days in order to bring for discussion a subject already discussed. 
This motion was completely different from the resolution and even if the resolu¬ 
tion could be barred, the motion could not be barred. For this reason, he said, 
the motion was in order. 

Mr. Satyamurti speaking nest said that the distinction made by the 
Advocate General between a motion and a resolution was unknown either to 
parliamentary practice or :o the standing orders. He said that the motion 
before the House was not only substantially the same as passed in January 
last, but was identically the same. He asked what had happened since 
January last to justify the discussion on the same subject? He also pointed 
out that the executive will not suffer an irreparable damage if the motion is not 
admitted. He a'so said that the motion was coming from one, who was con¬ 
sistently for co-operation, No attempts were made either in U. P,, C. P. or in 
the Assembly. He appealed to the President as a custodian of the rights of 
the House to resist any such attemp’s. 

The President then gave his opinion on whether he should or should not 
give his consent to the inclusion in the agenda. He said that having regard 
to the present ciicumstances he would not be justified in witholding his consent. 
He should give an opportunity for discussion in tabling that motion. He felt that 
Government were not abusing their privilege. 

Sir Marjoribanks then moved : 

“ That for the purpose of jointly conferring with the Indian Statutory 
Commission on terms stated in the letter of the chairman of the Commission 
to His Excellency the Viceroy dated 6th February and in a further announce¬ 
ment made by the Government of India on the 23rd June, this Council do proceed 
to elect seven representatives in accordance with regulations made by the Presi¬ 
dent under the standing order for the holding of elections by means of a single 
transferable*vote,” 

Mr. Satyamurty submitted that the motion was wholly out of order. 
Firstly on a motion of this kind the member in charge of the department ought 
to give his consent. The reforms being a central subject, he asked how a 
member of the provincial executive council can give his consent for introducing 
this motion. The question of co-operation with the commission was not a 
department of the local Government, not even the concern of the local govern¬ 
ment. Secondly, he asked whether the motion was of such character on which 
the resolution could be moved. According to standing orders no resolution 
could be moved 011 that subject and consequently no motion also can be brought 
forward on these two points. He wanted the president to give a ruling whether 
the motion was in order. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 4TH SEPTEMBER, after the question time, discussion on the point of 
order, raised by Mr. Satyamurty yesterday, was resumed. Mr. Satyamurty ex¬ 
plained that the Local Government could only work the Reforms as an Agent of 
the Government of India. 
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Mr. K. R. Karant (Swarajist) said that any other member could move such 
motion but not the Government member. 

After some speakers had spoken, the Advocate-General explained that the 
major part of the point of order raised was answered yesterday. 

The President then gave his ruling on Mr. Satyamurty’s point of order whether 
Sir Norman Marjoribank’s motion for electing a committee to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission was in order. He held that a motion was different from a 
resolution which is in the nature of specific recommendation to the Governor. 
The present motion was not a resolution and the Standing Order 65, which barred 
moving of any resolution on the same subject within a period ot one year did 
not apply to it. On the other hand he held that another Standing Order which 
was enacted after the change of procedure of the Council giving power to members 
for bringing motions other than resolutions on matters of general public impor¬ 
tance applied to the ptesent motion. According to that Standing Order the 
motion could not be brought in the same session. He held that this was in 
consequence with parliamentary procedure. 

The President had not finished his ruling when it was 2-30 p.m. and Mr. 
Satyamurty drew the attention of the President that the House should now discuss 
the adjournment motion on S. I. Ry. strike. The President then abruptly left 
off reading his ruling and said “ I rule the motion in order.” 

Mr. Satyamurty then moved his adjournment motion on the S. I. Ry. Strike. 

Adjournment Motion withdrawn. 

Before Mr. Satyamurty had proceeded with his speech, the President 
pointed out that the two or three points that were referred to by Mr. Satyamurty 
were not relevant to the adjournment motion. 

Mr. Satyamurty Said that he would not like to continue and that he was with¬ 
drawing his motion. 

The President then continued reading his ruling on the Revenue Member’s 
motion which had been dramatically held up by Mr. Satyamurty’s reminder 
that “ it was now 2-30 and he wanted to move his adjournment motion on S I. R. 
strike.” The ruling of the President stating that Sir Norman Marjoribank’s motion 
was in order was received in silence both by official and non-official benches. 
Discussion was then taken up on the motion. 

Amendment Lost. 

Mr. Saldanha (Swarajist) moved an amendment to Sir Norman Marjori¬ 
bank’s motion that the question be deferred for consideration till referendum was 
taken on the subject or the Council was dissolved. Commending his amendment 
Mr. Saldanha said that the issue had not changed since last January. He wanted 
that if the Executive wanted to force this motion, they ought to take the opinion 
of the electorate or he wanted the Council to be dissolved and fresh election held. 

Messrs. Anjaneyulu, K. V. R. Swami, Biswanath Das and Madhavan Nair 
spoke supporting the amendment. It was opposed by Messrs. Arpudaswami 
Odayar : nd Danial Thomal and Nadar, Independents. 

At this stage closure was applied and the amendment of Mr. Saldanha was 
lost by 76 against 59. 

Another Amendment. 

Mr. Sivarao then moved his amendment. Ilis. amendment was to the effect 
that the House can elect a committee provided that its members are given ab¬ 
solutely the same status with regard to the examination of witnesses and 
accessibility to confidential documents and papers and provided also that the 
committee submit their report to the Council before submitting to the commission. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. Gcpala Menon. The Swarajists opposed 
the amendmeut. 

The amendment was carried by 72 voting for and 40 against. Government 
members and the Justicites voted in favour of the motion, while the Swarajists 
and the Independent Nationalists opposed it. 

Mr. S. N. Dorai Rajah did not move his amendment for including the names 
of members of the committee in the motion. Mr. J. A. Saldanha moved amending 
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that the committee so appointed shall proceed on fundamental basis, that the 
form of Government to be decided for India shall be a responsible Government in 
which the executive would be responsible to the legislature with full and plenary 
powers, 

The amendment fell for want of a seconder. It was 4-45 by this time and 
the Swarajists adopted obstructive tactics. Sami Venkatachellam Chetty moved 
that the Council do pass ori to the. next business in the agenda. When a 
seconder rose it was past five and the leader of the House wanted the debate 
to continue till 6 pan. and finish discussion the very day. The Raja of Panagal 
wanted discussion to continue. 

The motion to pass on to the next business was then put and lost by 66 to 35. 

Congress Party’s Statement. 

The leader of the Congress Party then made a statement that as the minority 
party wanted protection from the octopus majority of the Government and the 
justice party it was legitimate on the part of the opposition to obstruct. The 
excuse ought not to be taken of their opposition, but the Government should 
allow the fullest discussion. He wanted the President to protect the rights and 
privileges of the opposition and not throw his weight on the Government side. 

The President—I do not agree with the opposition. The discussion shall 
continue, 

The Swarajists and the Independent Nationalists then walked out in a body 
crying towards Government benches “ pass the motion and have it all your own 
way.” Only Mr. K. R. Venkatramier of the Independent Nationalists lemained. 
Discussion was Continued and the Raja of Panagal explained his party’s position 
towards the motion. He said that there had been a change in the procedure 
which merited consideration. He paid tribute to the All-Parties report and asked 
how else could they ensure the adoption of those recommendations than by co¬ 
operating. He wanted the committee to be elected. 

Mr. K R, Venkatramier then made a statement and asked the President to 
adjourn the discussion. He said that proceedings had been instituted in the 
High Court calling into question the admissibility of the motion of Si r Mar jori- 
banks and he would characterise, it as a gross impropriety if the House should 
rush on with the debate after half past five and be anxious to close the discussion. 

The President interrupted him and said that the House need not take notice 
of anything that was going on outside the Council. 

Hearing this ruling Mr, K R. Venkatramier also walked out and the motion 
of Sir Marjoribanks for the election of a committee for the purpose of jointly 
conferring with the Simon Commission as amended by Mr. P. Sivrarao was 
carried. The House then adjourned. 

A Tug-of War. 

Automatically with the giving of the President’s ruling on this day the 
scene of interest shifted from the. Council room to the court hall. The dramatic 
way in which the President was held up in the midst of his ruling and the per¬ 
sistent interruptions from the Chair to Mr Safyamurty while the latter was 
speaking on his S I Ry. strike adjournment motion leading to the abandonment 
of the motion were some of the indications of an excitement that had reached its 
climax. Meanwhile in the lobby, tidings were awaited with eager interest of the 
proceedings in the court. When finally it became known that arguments would 
not be finished on the day there began n silent tug-of-war between the Government 
and the Justice parties on the one hand and the Congress and the Independent 
parties on the other, the former pressing to finish discussion on the Simon Com¬ 
mission on that day and the latter pulling the other way to postpone further procee¬ 
dings on the motion till the court had given its decision. Members on the 
Government and ministerial benches refrained from taking part in the debates, 
the amendments at the same time moving for frequent closures. Congress 
benches demanded polls in every closure motion and on every amendment. The 
hurry of the Government to come to a decision before the evening in view of the 
fact that next day and the day after, after which the meeting will be adjourned 
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to October, are non-official days was matched by dilatoriness on the part of the 
opposition. At 4-43, Government had proceeded far ahead and the motion ought 
to have been carried within 5 o’clock but the leader of the opposition moved, 
under standing order 31, that they do pass on to business next in the agenda. 
The closure was applied and carried leading to the Congress party walking out. 
The Council then took barely 10 minutes to finish discussion. 

On the ;TH SEPTEMBER after question time the President announced that 
nominations should be made at ft a.m. the next day for election to the com¬ 
mittee for co-operation with the Simon Commission. Various bills were then 
taken up. 

On (he motion of Mr. B. Mtiniswami Naidu subjects 1-8 on the agenda 
relating to the Andhra University Amendment Bills were postponed to another 
sitting. 

Other bills amending the District Municipalities Act, the Madras Local 
Boards Act, the Madras City Municipal Act and others were then allowed 
leave to be moved and introduced. 

The bill for suppression of brothels and immoral traffic was introduced by 
Mr. K. R. Venkatrama Iyer. 

Dr. Muthulakshrni Reddi introduced a bill to amend the Madras Hindu 
P,eligious Endowments Act. 

Discussion then commenced on the resolution of Mr. Karant, the South 
Karana Member, for election of a committee to enquire into the grivances of 
ryots of forest areas. While speaking on the mation Mr. J, A. Saldanha warned 
that there was a contingency of ryots of Ivanara starting another Bardoli 
Satyagraba movement if their grievances were unredressed. While discussion 
was proceeding on the resolution the Council adjourned. 

Chloroform Deaths in Hospital. 

On the 6TH SEPTEMBER considerable liveliness characterised the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council when the Swarajists inflicted two defeats on Govern¬ 
ment. When the Council reassembled after lunch Dr. 15 . B. Malliyya moved an 
adjournment motion regarding too frequent deaths of late, of patients under 
chloroform on the table in the general hospital. He specially referred to a 
number of cases and charged the Government that they were transferring senior 
and experienced men and putting junior surgeons in charge of anaesthetics. 
He also said that chloroform and anaesthetics used in hospitals were very inferior 
stuff. Mr, Abdul Hamid Khan seconded the motion. 

Mr. ArgudaSarni Udayar opposed on the ground that the motion would mean 
a public scare and that patients would lose confidence in the hospital authorites. 

Messrs. Anjaneyulu and Bakthavatsalu Naidu supported the motion. Dr. 
Muthulakshrni Reddi suggested that they should send for men for training in 
the administration of anaesthetics abroad. The Hon’ble Mr. Muthayya Mudaliar, 
minister of public health, in reply stated that the hospital authorities were using 
the best stuff of chloroform. He asked how junior men could gain experience 
if not put in charge. 

Dr. Reddi interrupted saying that they should do it under the supervision of 
senior surgeons. Mr. Mudaliar continued that Government would consider any 
suggestions for minimising the deaths under chloroform, but pleaded that the 
cases cited should not be treated as due to negligence or incompetence of the 
medical authorities. 

Mr. Karant (swarajist) said that if such a thing had occurred the minister in 
charge would be thrown out. 

Mr. Muthayya Mudaliar on hearing this left the chamber and returned at 
the division. The Swarajists applied the closure and carried the motion by 
44 to 39. 

Police And Unruly Mobs. 

The resolution of Mr, Dorairajah for supplying water hoses and tear bombs 
to the police for lessening the chances of opening fire on unruly and riotous 
mobs was then taken up. An interesting fate was in store for this motion as 
the Swarajists opposed this resolution. 
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Mr. Harisarvothama Rao (Swarajist) opposed that it was the tyrannous 
mentality of the police that ought to be changed and there was no use bringing 
trivial charges. 

Sir Md. Usman, Home Member, said that water hoses was impracticable 
but tear bombs were being used in Shanghai and that he would examine the 
question. 

The mover of the resolution criticised the Swarajsts who always professed to 
work for independence, not coming to his help when he wanted to do something 
for the people. He then proceeded to say that in view of the Home Member’s 
remarks he would withdraw the motion, but the President refused the permis¬ 
sion as no member, who had availed himself of the right of reply could with¬ 
draw. The motion was forced to vote, 4 voted for and 59 against, Government 
members voting with the Stvarajisis. 

Government suffered a second defeat this day on the resolution of Dr. 
Mallayya to appo nt a non-official committee to enquire into the large number 
of suspensions, dismissals and fines of the government press employees of late. 
It was five before discussion could be finished, but the Swarajists obtained 
the permission of the president to continue til! 5-30, and carried the resolution 
by 44 against 24. 

The Carnatic Paper Mills. 

The adjournment; notice fixed for (Ida afternoon on the question of recent, negotia¬ 
tions instituted by Government with regard to the Carnatic Paper Mills at Rsjahmundry 
was then takeu up. There was keen discussion on tins motion and ultimately Government 
was defeated. Mr. K. V. R. Swami (Swarajist) who moved the motion charged Govern¬ 
ment with indifferonci towards the paper milts. It was stated that a European firm 
was negotiating with Government for purchasing Government’s right tn the mills. If 
the Government coold not find money fol this small industry, he asked, how could they 
finance a big one. If Government’s Intention was not. to ruin the industry he wanted 
it to put more money iastcal of transferring their right. 

The motion waB seconded by M r. Ramasoyyasulu. 

The Development Minister, Mr. Hotlmratuam Iyer, said that the Finance Minister 
would speak for him. The Swarajists took an objection to this procedure. 

The President said that, as a special case, t.he Finance Member could be allowed to speak 
for the Development Minister. 

Mr, Moir repudiated tbo charge of indifference and said that Government were desirous 
of helping the industry. Government could not undertake the concern as it, was found 
impracticable and he said that all talk of starting the industry was amateurish. He 
challenged the opposition to take the industry and make it a suooess as it is. 

Mr. 0. V. Venkataramau Iyengar who then followed made an effective speech in 
which he said that Government was mining the industry by selling its right for four and 
half lakhs. What the industry lacked was a working capital. Why should not Govern¬ 
ment make a contribution for that f If Government were not indifferent, why did they 
not adopt the recommendations of (lie Tariff Hoard with regard to the industry. 

The closure was moved and carried by the Swarajists, and the adjournment motion 
was declared carried by 40 votes against 30. The Justicites with the exception of two 
remained neutral. 

Discussion waB then proceeded wiili the resolution of Mr. Karnnt, to appoint a 
committee to enquire into the grievances of the ryots in forest areas. Discussion was ad¬ 
journed till the 8th Sept, 


The Madias Committee. 

The following seven members were elected by the Legislative Council to the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee to jointly confer with the Statutory Commission :— 

Dewan Bahadur Ivumara Sw&mi Reddi ; Kumar Raja of Venkatagiri, Sir A. P, 
Patro; Khan Bahadur Khalifulla Sahib; Mr. Daniel Thomas ; Mr. P, Shivarao and 
Mr. N. Sivaraj. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER the Council re-assembled later than usual for want of a 
quorum on account of Swarajist hesitation before entering the Chamber, The House was 
first addressed by the Swaraj parly leader after the necessary quorum bad been secured 
by the Ministerialists, He declared that, owing to the expeditious disposal of the Simon 
Committee debate, the House had no opportunity to fully express its views. 
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The President, replying, referred to the Standing Orders vesting full discretion in 
him, I£ the opposition were dissatisfied, they might amend the Standing Orders. 

Madras University Bill, 

The Chief Minisler's motion to refer the University Bill to a select committee was 
agreed to in spite of opposition. Defending the Bill, Dr, Subbaroyan pleaded that tha 
University was the first of its hind, and should be supported only because it proposed 
to foster Tamil literature and culture. 

After agreeing to several grants, the House a.Tjuurnud until October 8. 

Seizure of Bharathi’s Songs, 

On the 8TH OCTOBER, after question time, Mr. Salyamurty moved to adjourn 
business of the House for discussing the situation created by the Beizure of Bharathi’s 
songs. The President pointed out that the matter was subjudice. Mr. Salyamurty explained 
that he wanted to discuss the action of the Government of Madras in having given 
effect to the order of forfeiture issued by the Burma Government. This had nothing 
to do with the main question of order of forfeiture which alone was appealable to the 
High Court. 

The President said that if the House was going to discuss whether the songs were 
seditious or not, then they were clearly precluded fiorn discussing. 

Mr. Salyamurty pointed out that the Government were not bound to cAtry out tha 
orders of the Burma Government and that he could discuss the action of the Government. 

The Law Member opposed the motion and said that he could not understand how 
they could discuss the action of the Government without getting into the question of the 
seditious nature of the songs. 

The Advocate General also opposed the motion. The President ruled the motion in 
order if Mr. Satyamurty would not refer (o whether the songs were seditious or not. 
Next day 2-30 p.m, was fixed for discussion of the motion 

Supplementary Grants. 

Dr. Subbarayan then moved for a supplementary grant of Rs. 4,000 for the grant 
of an honorarium to the authors of the book, «The birdB of South India." The 
Director of Public Instruction bad recommended that ■ he authors, Mr. Inglis and Col. 
Baker may ho given an honorarium arid the book printed and published by Government. 

Mr. Naganna moved to reduce the allotment by Its. 100. 

The amendment waa supported by the Swarajists on the ground that the book would 
not find sale and would be useless to agriculturists. Moreover the book was proposed to 
be priced at Rs, 15, a price far beyond the reach of any agriculturist. 

The amendment was defeated by 42 to 45 votes am) the grant was sanctioned. 

The Council sanctioned the supplementary grant of Us, 700 moved by Hon Mr. Muthiah 
Mudaliar, Minister for Public Health, to provide for a contribution towards expenditure 
connected with the appointment of a Commissioner of medical qualifications. 

Then the Chief Minister, in the absence of the Minister for Development, moved 
that a supplementary grant ot Us. 14,300 be granted to provide for the construction of a 
building for the Lady Ampthill Government Secondary School for Girls at Masulipatam 
and it waB also sanctioned. 

Court Fees Act Amend, 

Then Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair, Law Member, introduced a Bill further (o 
amend the Court FeeB Act 1870 and moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Coramitt e 
composed of fourteen members. The Swarajists opposed it and said that the people would 
suffer if the amending Bill was passed. The debate was not closed when the Council rose 
for the day. 

On the 9TH OCTOBER the house took up for consideration the Bill further to 
amend the Court B’ees Act of 1870 moved by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair, Law 
Member, yesterday and some Swarajist members criticised the Bill. 

The Law Member, in replying to the debate, said that alt the valuable suggestions 
made by the members in course of the debate wou'd be carefully considered in the Seleot 
Committee, and his motion was carried. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, then presented the report of the Seleot Committee 
appointed to consider the Bill to amend the Madras University Act of 1923 and moved 
that the Bill as amended by the Seleot Committee, be taken into consideration, It 
was carried by a majority. 

The house then considered amendments to the Bill given notice of by members. 
Discussion on amendments was not over when tbe Council rose for lunch. 
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figure of Bharathi’s Songs. 

After lunch the House discussed Mr, Satyamurthy’a adjournment motion on the 
action of Government in seizing “ Bharatlii’s songs. The motion was carried amidst 
scenes of great excitement. The ministers remained neutral and only the Executive Coun- 
cil members and Government secretaries and two nominated members numbering in all 
12 stood up againrt the adjournment motion. The entire Justice and Congress blocks 
with about a doz n ministerialists numbering 70 carried the motion amidst shouts of 
" Vandemataram ”, Two of the Congress members began to sing some of the songs in 
the Council Chamber and a large crowd was attracted to I lie gallerias. 

Punctually at 2-30 p.m. Mr. Satyamurt,by moved Ids motion. He said that only Borne 
time ago the Chief Minister had sai l that he would intro luce these same songs in schools 
but now the I,aw Member had proscribed them under tha ordor of the Burma Govern¬ 
ment. He asked—was it just, that Government should strike at the subsistence of the 
poor widow and the daughter of Butnauiaiiia Bharathi who were living on the sale proce¬ 
eds of the book ?" 1 wiBh 1 had the voice to sing the songs here to-day to make Govern¬ 

ment remove the ban oh the book” iie said. *‘ Burn in a free country Biiaratbi would 
have been honoured as a Poet I,au 'mite bin in ours his poems have come to be proscribed, ” 
He asked the elected members not to allow the Government to lay its hauds on Tamil 
literature, 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaiiar in seconding said that Bharathi was the national poet of 
the Tamils. Mr, C havedi Siibr.iniutiiit I’dlai ask 'd whether the Madras Government 
were the executioners of the Burma Government. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj, nominated member, took objection to the reference made by Mr. 
Satyamurtby to the elected month" s and ss>.i i 1 li.it in this instance they were at one with 
the other non-officials in calling foy an explauauon frb.ro Government. 

Messrs, T. 0. Srinivasa Iyengar and Chidamharanatlia Mudaiiar, Tamil scholars, 
claimed that Bharathi’s songs should not In touche 1. Many more including the nominated 
members took part arid urged that die Law Member should accede to the wishes of the 
House and withdraw the or tor. 

Mr. Krishran Nair, Iaw MemUev, s'nttvl that-.there was nothing sinister in Govern¬ 
ment’s action. The plain tac's were tliai the Burma Government had published a notifica¬ 
tion proscribing the book and tlit; Madras Government, according to the rule of the 
Government of India, Had republished it. 

Continuing, Mr. Nair defended the action of the police in applying for warrant and 
said that they could not question the publication in the gazette. He said that the case was 
before the High Couit and if it whs decided tlmt the songs were seditious then the Govern¬ 
ment could not be blamed, and if it decided otherwise, well, order would automatically go. 

Mr. T. M. Nurayanaswami I’illai {minted out that the Government need not wait 
for the High Court to decide hut could themselves cancel the order. 

Closure was then applied for and the motion was carried by 76 to 12 votes. 

On the 10TH OCTOBEB the Chief Minister announced that the Government Bill to 
amend the Madras Local Boards Aci providing for the abolition of nomination and the 
lesqrvation of seats, would be introduced at. next session. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic, 

Mr. Venkatarama Iyer’s motion referring his Bill for the suppression of brothels to 
a Select Committee was ruled out. at first as the mover read out, more names for the Select 
Committee than lie had notified. Later, ilm mover expressed regret for not having given 
notice of additional names, whereupon the President allowed tiis motion. 

An attempt was made in tin’s Bill to deal with commercialised vice. Power waB taken 
for the suppression of brothels, for the rescue, prutcotion and custody of young girls, for 
punishing men and women participating in this vice for gain. Power was given to police 
officers to enter and search premises and effect arrests in certain contingencies. 

Regarding the scope of the act, it. was felt that it would be advisable to confine its 
operations presently in Madras City, authorising the Government to extend it to the mofusBil 
on the application of the local bodieB concerned. The discussion was not over when the 
Council rose for the day, 

Mrs. Mutbnlakshm ’s Bill amendiug tin; Hindu Religious Endowment Act for the 
abolition of the Duvadasi system was referred to a Select, Committee. 

Annamala! University Bill Presented. 

On the 11TH OCTOBER, after question time, Dr, Subbarayan, Chief Minit.ter, 
presented the report of the Select Committee on Annamalai University BUI and moved 
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that the Bill, sb amended by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration and this 
was carried. The House then considered the various amendments to the Bill given notice 
of by members. While the House was discussing about the amendments Mr. Saldanha moved 
that discussion on this Bill be adjourned for three months but the motion was lost. The 
House then proceeded to consider the various amendments and the discussion had not 
finished when the Council rose. 

On the 12TII OCTOBER Clauses 15 to 38 of the Bill were considered and passed with 
only slight amendments. The clauses relate to the constitution of a Senate, Syndicate, 
Academic Council, Finance Committee and their respective powers in the University. Then 
amidst general cheers the Council passed into Jaw the Bill on the motion of the Chief 
Minister, 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, member for the University, seconding, thanked Sir Annamalai 
Chettier for his magnificent donation and the Madras Government for their generouB 
grant. He hoped Chidambaram would prove to be the Oxford of South India. 

Mr, T. E. Moir, Finance Member, pointed out that the constitution of the University 
was democratic as it conferred benefits on all clarses. The Raja of I’anagal said that 
the scheme was an epoch-making one and a magnificent instance of private enterprise. If 
others followed Sir Annamalai’s example India could lift her head high among nations. 

The Council next referred the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic to a Select 
Committee and adjourned until November 2G, 

On the 2/TH NOVEMBER the Select Committee report on Mr. Karant’s Jain Succes¬ 
sion Bill was presented and passed into law. Further consideration of the Madras Abkari 
Act Amending Bill was put off to the next, non-official day. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao’s Madras Hist riot, Municipality Act Amending Bill evoked con¬ 
siderable liveliness. Tire Chief Minister opposed the motion on the ground that he him¬ 
self was going to bring a similar mot,ion. The motion ultimately divided sharply and was 
carried by 47 against 46 votes amidst cries of •* resign, shame! " 

A lively debate took place in the afternoon when Sami Yenkataohaiam Cbetty, leader 
of the Congress party, moved his adjournment motion regarding the recent selection of 
officers in the registration department for higher postB on communal basis. The Nation¬ 
alist members as a whole deprecated the policy of introducing communal representation 
in public services and clearly enumerated the evil effects of the policy. They said that if 
communal considerations were allowed to prevail in making promotions from one grade 
to another, the officers would feel no inducement to work efficiently and think that 
honesty would not pay much, thus resulting in the efficiency of the administration being 
impaired. Members of other parlies strongly defaulted communal representation in all 
departments of public services and pleaded in the name of fairness and justice to give equal 
opportunities to all communities. The motion was ultimately talked out. 

On the 28TH NOVEMBER, during question time, Mr. Satyamurthi asked whether 
the Government proposed to lead oral evidenc \ before the Simon Commission either by or 
on behalf of the Ministers, The Reveuue Member replying stated that the Government 
had come to no decision on the point. 

In reply to another question whether the members elected by the Council for conferr. 
ing with the Simon Commission had asked for a grant of special allowances and whether 
their request had been granted, it was stated that the Committee asked them that they 
should receive the same scale of emoluments and travelling allowances as the ludian Central 
Committee and the Chief Secretary bad replied that the conditions under which the 
Nair Committee had been appointed were quite different from those applicable t,o the 
provincial committee, and the provincial committee members should get allowances 
ordinarily admissible to M, L. C.'s when employed on work of committees so appointed. 

The Council then took into consideration the resolution of Mr. Bheemayya recom¬ 
mending the appointment of a mixed committee of officials and non-officials <o enquire 
into the economic conditions of the Kistna and Godavari districts and that pending said 
enquiries the resettlement scheme report of the Kistna and Godavari districts he held in 
abeyance. Mr. Harisarvotluma Rao seconding the resolution explained the hail economic 
condition of the ryots in the districts and stressed the need for appointing a Committee to 
go into them. 

Next day, the 29TII NOVEMBER, the Council proceeded with the discussion of 
amendments to the Bill to amend the Madras University Act. Tire Bill was put to the vote 
clause by clause and necessary amoudments were made. The amending Bill, as amended by 
the Council, was then put to vote as a whole and was carried. The House then adjourned 
till January 1929, ---- 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

Election to Simon Commission. 

The autumn reunion of tiio Unititl Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Natni Tal on the 17TII SEPTEMBER 1!»28 under the. presidency of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sitaram, There was a good attendance of members an the resolution regarding the for¬ 
mation of a Committee to co-operate with t in- Simon Commission was to come up on this day. 
The Council had parried a resolution to leave the Simon Commission severely alona in Feb- 
ruaiy last by 66 votes against 56. On this occasion, however. Government whips have 
been very busy and it was apprehended that the resolution recommending the formation of 
a committee to co-operate with this Hinson Commission would be carried when the debate 
wtd begin the next day. 

Deliberations at the All-Parlies Confirmee, Lucknow had alienated most of the Muslim 
members who decided to walk in a solid phalanx in the Government lobby. 

One interesting feature of die. day’s proceedings was loud cheering by members when 
Bai (taji'shwar Bali and Kumar Uajoidra Singh who were forced to resign on the Simon 
Commission issue took their seats on the opposition benches by the side of Mr. Chint.amont, 
the Na'inria'ist leader. 

When Raja Jagannath Iluksb Singh, the present Minister of Education and ex-Depnty 
Leader of the Nationalist, party, inse to answer a quest ion, he was greeted with contemp¬ 
tuous jeering and cries of ‘ shame.’ 

Alter question tune, Mr Lambert, Finance Member in a well-phrased Bpeech referred 
to the death of Sir Alexander Muddiman, Clian diuri Majid Hussain, Director of Industries 
ami Syed Amir All and paid plowing t ributos to their qualities of head and heart, Ho 
was followed by Mr. Chintaraani, Nimiab Ahmed Said Khan, Home member, Mr. Govind 
Ballabh Pant, S.varalist leader and others. 

The Hon'ble Lala Sitaram cut slurt the proceedings by associating the Chair in 
paying a glowing tribute to the memories of the three illustrious personages and promised 
that he would send copies of the proceedings to the members of the bereaved families. 

Mr. Cbintamoni next, moved the adjournment of the House as a mark of respect to tbe 
memory of Sir Alexander Muddiman. As no objection was raised the President adjourned 
tha Council till next day. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER, just before the Finance Member’s motion that, the 
Council do elect a committee of seven non-official members to take part in the joint 
conference of the Statutory Commission was put, Mr. C. V, Cbintamoni, on babalf of 
the Nationalists, and Mr, G, B. Pant on b half of the Swarajists, made statements to the 
effect (hat their parties had decided to take no part whatsoever in the discussion on this 
motion on various grounds. 

Swarajists and Nationalists all left the chamber and the co-operation motion was 
put and adopted ntm con. After there exodus their was a little discussion on the motion. 

Mr. Chintamoni's Statement. 

Immediately after question time tiro President nailed upon Mr. Cbintamoni, the 
Nationalist leader who rose to make a statement on behalf of his party. Ho objected 
most strongly to the procedure that was being followed by Government in coming forward 
with a motion regarding the formation of a committee to co-operate with the Simon 
Commission before tbe Council. This was the latest indication of the attitude of the 
studied, deliberate and aggressive contempt towards the Council of whioh tbe Government 
of the U. P. bad been guilty in connection with the Statutory Commission. On February 
last the Council bad adopted a resolution to have nothing to do with the Commission as 
constituted in any stage and in any form after a full dress debate in which Government 
and the opposition had fu i opportunity to present their case. Government showed im¬ 
mediately afterwards what respect it, bad for the decisions of the Council and to what 
extent it was going to abide by Us verdict. The Minister whose altitude towards the 
resolution was hopelessly out of harmony with the feelings and wishes of tbe Council 
was retained in office (cries of shame) whereas the senior Minister and his colleague who 
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respected the opinions of the Council by remaining neutral on the occasion were sacri¬ 
ficed on the alter of an alien bureaucratic petty expediency (cries of shame). Govern¬ 
ment having acted with constitutional impropriety had Bince surrounded themselves by 
colleagues who whether they would or would not administer departments over which 
they nominally exercised control, would certainly administer to the wants, requirements 
and wishes of the Governor in Council, The resolution of February stood still in the 
journals of the House. It had been neither rescinded nor reconsidered. The Governor in 
Oonncil wants to set it at naught and it. was because under the standing orders they 
could not make any motion on the same subject until after the expiry of six months, 
they deliberately of set purpose with interested motives did not call the session of the 
Council at the usual time, but called it, at the present time when six months had expired. 
If they had even a wbit of respect for the Council the motion which Bhould have been 
tabled would be that the House do reconsider or rescind its resolution of February and 
if they had got the verdict of the Council in their favour on that motion, then as a 
corollary to that, they could have moved that the Council should proceed to t he election 
of a Committee. But the story was otherwise. Just as no leopard can change its spots, 
so this Government cannot change its bureaucratic skin. They had, therefore, acted as 
if there had been no discussion on the subject in the Council, as if the latter had not 
given its verdict. They bad simply ignored the existence of that resolution. They 
wanted that the Council should he reduced to the position of an agent gently, meekly, 
humbly and obediently to carry out the decrees of the Govornor in Council. They on 
that side of the House were such un regenerates that they were not willing either to 
recognise, or to act in obedience to the mandates of the superior wisdom of those who sat 
on the wrong side of the chair. On the present, occasion the speaker and members of hie 
party decline the Finance Member's invitation to elect, this committee without respect, 
without regret and without an apology, because Government’s conduct towards the 
Council and towards the country whose enlightened and representative opinion the Council 
faithfully recorded in February docs not deserve pardon for the past, or applause for the 
present or confidence for the future. They decline to take any part whatsoever in the 
discussion that would follow upon this motion. They shall have nothing to do with it, 
It was all a question of tactics. On that point Mr. Chintamoni told the Government what 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said of the Government of Balfour in England — 

“ Tactics, tactics on tactics, you live by your tactics, you will perish." 

Mr, G. B. Pant's Statement. 

Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, followed Mr. Chintamoni. Ho said that 
it would be best in the interests of al! concerned if they dissociated themselves from the 
motion which was to be moved by the Finance. Member. No other course was open for 
them when Government did not pay the slightest heed to their resolutions. They had 
onoe after full dress debate resolved that they would have nothing to do with the Com¬ 
mission in any stage or any form. Now they were being asked to throw that resolution 
into a waste paper basket. He had no doubt that the country was againBt the Commission. 
He was convinced that, the majority of the members of the Council were against the 
Commission, He was sure that if a referendum had been made the country would have 
given its verdict against the Commission. The result of the two recent bye-elections 
in the United Provinces proved his statement.. The Minister of Local Self-Government 
had used all bis resources and Btrained eveTy nerve to defeat the Nationalist, candidates, 
but bis own candidates lost st polls with an overwhelming majority. If he did not take 
any part in the deliberations of the Council that day it was because he considered it a 
waste of time and very improper course to reopen a question of which the Council had 
given its verdict beiore after a due and deliberate consideration. Even if they threw 
out the motion against Government, the Government would go on bringing forward such 
motions again and again until they had bribed, cajoled, intimidated or otherwise forced the 
members of the House to submit and succumb to those corrupting influences which often 
emanate from them. He protested against the objectionable, if not meaD, methods adopted 
by Government. He cited the case of t.bo Assembly where Government was going to 
nominate members to the committee. Government would do the same thing here, so there 
was no use wasting their time in futile controversy over the motion, He felt that in 
the circumstances when ail the present constitutional methods had been thrown to winds 
there could be only one ideal, noble and glorious ideal of independence for this great 
country. They could not, think of anything else; they had to live and die for that 
and for them those little juggling in the form of commissions and committees bad little 
meaning. The hypocrisy of Government was patent,. They bad been talking every 
day of the unfitness of the Indians to frame any constitution, The moment the Nehru 
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Committee's report was out and received the seal of approval of the All-Parties Conference 
a campaign of calumny and ridicule was launched against, it. Every device was being 
adopted to pooh pooh it in order to show that Indians were not fit to do anything which 
was fit to be considered. They knew the history of Ireland, Canada, United States of 
America and South Africa, Nowhere had the Britishers yielded until forced to do so. They 
would work for the freedom of their country by those ways and means which would 
succeed in India in vindicating the honour of their motherland and restoring the preBtige 
of their nation. 

After this the Nationalists and Swarajists walked out of the chamber in a body 
together with a few cross benchers. The Swarajists were in their full strength, but, there 
were many absentees from amongst the Nationalists. 

Mr. LAMBERT, Finance Member, next moved that, the Council do elect during the 
present session a Committee comisting of 7 iron-official members to take part in the joint 
Conference of the Indian Statutory Commission. He said that the issue was of simple 
and practical politics. The Council was being asked to elect a committee to sit with the 
Commission. The only motive for refusing to do so was so far as he was aware was based 
on the disapproval of the constitution of the Commission. ThiB was the attitude which 
he had no difficulty ill understanding and which he did not wish to decry. But even if 
he were to avow that he sympathised with it, he still could not. see that in a caBe 1'ke 
that it fully justified the boycott. The policy oi boycott was a barren policy, a policj 
of negation leading to no definable goal. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Habibullah, who had remained neutral when the boycott 
resolution was carried in February, said that he would have walked out with others had 
he approved of the constitution flamed by the Nehru Committee. But it was so imperfect 
and idealistic and proposed such absurd franchise that he could not accept it. He was 
for getting as much as possible by co-opei tiling with the Commission and if they stooped 
they only stooped to conquer. 

Raja ICusbalpal Singh next supponu’d the motion. The motion for closuro was 
moved and accepted and the Council thou adjourned. 

No-Coulidenco in Minister. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER, being the official day alloted for discussion of supple¬ 
mentary estimates, proc* dings were. not. expected to be lively and interesting. But 
immediately after question time the Hou’ble Lain Hilaram, the President, announced, 
that Mr. Chintamoni, the Nationalist Binder had handed him the following notice : 
n Under rule |2A oi the United Provinces Legislative Council Rales I hereby give 
notice that I wish to niake a motion that this Council Iihb no confidence in the 
present Minister of Education, Raja Jagaimath Buksh Singh 

The President held the motion in ruder and asked the House if Mr. Chintamoni had 
their leave to make the motion. The President said that if forty numbers rose from 
their scats, leave to make the no-confidence motion would be granted. 

After the President’s announcement. 47 members consisting of the entire opposition 
and many cross benchers got up. The President announced that the requisite number 
of members having got up Mr, Chintamoni had leave of the House to make the motion 
and fixed Saturday, September 22n 1, for the discussion immediately after question time. 

It must be remembered here that llHja Jagannath Buksh Singh was till lately the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party and an uncompromising critic of the Government, and an 
active member of the opposition. Winn the late Sir Alexander Muddiman forced Rai 
Rajeswar Bali and Komar Rajcndra Singh, Ministers, to resign as they refused to send the 
Local Government’s report to the Secretary of the Simon Commission under their signa¬ 
tures, Raja Jagannath Buksh Singh was won over to accept the port-folio of education. 
This unexpected eomcisault on his part had enraged his quondam colleagues and he had 
been trechantly criticised in the press and public platforms of the United Provinces. 
The present “ no confidence motion ’ is a sequel to the indignation caused by this sudden 
action. 

The rest of day was devoted to discussion of supplementary estimates after which the 
House adjourned. 

On the 20TH SEPTEMBER tie agricultural position of the United Provinces and 
the inadequacy of the rains were ditcufsed in connection with the supplementary 
demand for twenty lakhs for advances to the cultivators. Government explained that 
the rains were deficient in most places, particularly in Allahabad, Agra, Jhansi and 
Meerut Divisions. The agricultural situation was uncertain and much depended 
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on the monsoon during September. In any case the demand for agricultural loans was 
likely to be great. 

The Council voted the amount, in addition to an aggregate of eleven lakhs for the 
Rampanga Hydro-Electric Scheme, the Rooikee-Bhula Electricity Scheme, and the 
Roorkee—Sharanpur Electric Extension Scheme. 

Government expected a twelve percent return from the capital outlay on these SchemoB. 

Members of Simon Committee. 

Immediately after question time the President announced the names of seven non¬ 
official members wbo had been nominated by the Council in response to the Finance 
Member’s invitation asking the House to elect a Committee to sit with the Simon Com¬ 
mission during its sitting in the United I’roviuecs. The seven members were : 

(1) Mr. J. P. Sriva«tava of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

(2) Mr. Desanges, representative of the Anglo-Indians. 

(3) Mr, Ram Charan, the Depressed Class representative. 

(4i Dr. Shnfaaf, Ahmed Khan. 

(E) Mr- Hidayat. Husain, 

(6) Raja Kttshalpal Singh and. 

(7) Mr. Bislteswar Dayal Seth from amongst the landed magnates of the province. 

The President announced that as seven nominations had been made by the Council, 
election was unnecessary. The announcement of namuB was received with cries of 
1 shame ' * shame ' from the Opposition benches. 

Before adjourning for lunch the Council discussed some supplementary estimates. 

After lunch time, the usually dull debate on the supplementary estimates became 
interesting on Government molion asking the Council to vote Rs. 60,000 for the expenses 
of the Jails Enquiry Committee, recently appointed by the Government. 

The personnel of the Committee consisting of Sir Louis Stuart, Chief Judge, Oudh 
Chief Court, Pandit Jagat Narain, ex-Ministcr and Government counsel in the Kakori 
Train Dacoity Case and Mr. Hidavat Hussain, member of the Council, had been vigorously 
criticised in the press of the province. 

Tbe members of the Opposition Parly bad given motions for reduction by various 
amounts including the total omission of the demand. They criticised the constitution of 
the Committee as its Chairman was a reactionary Civilian and one of its members a com¬ 
munal leader and a habitual supporter of Government and the other an old man who 
was Government's counsel in the Kakori Case. There was no Congressman on the Com¬ 
mittee who had tbe experience of jail life and no member from the opposition. 

The Home Member replied to the debate. The amendments were then put to vote 
and lost, The original demand was then voted and the House adjourned. 

The No-Confidence Molion. 

On the 22ND SEPTEMRF.R an atmosphere of tense excitement prevailed in the House 
when it discussed Mr. Chintamani’s motion of uo-confidence on Raja Jagannath Baksh 
Singh, Education Minister. There was an attendance of 112 members of the total strength 
of 122 and the visitors’ ealleiies were literally packed and a number of people waited outBlde 
for want of accomodation. 

After question time the President asked the Nationalist Leader to make his motion. 
In doing so Mr. Chintamani said that this w'as the first time that a motion of that nature 
was being made in tbe Legislative Council of these provinces ever since the present 
system of Government, came into being more ttian seven years ago and it was a matter 

of extreme regret to him that it fell on him as an unavoidable public duty to 

bring forward the motion against bis erstwhile colleague and Deputy. It was not a 
domestic or public parly Equable that actuated him to give notice of the motion 
but only consideration of interests as they understood it. For sometime past there 
was one public question which absorbed the public mind to the exclusion of any 
other subject and that was the ludian Statutory Commission. A great deal of public 
feeling was aroused in the wholo country and it was made manifest in a manner as 
unmistakable and as emphat ic as public opinion could be that the intelligent and public 
B pirited articulate section of the population of the country will have nothing to do with 
i t in any slage or in any form. Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh was till recently a 

vigorous opponent of the Commission, He was their Deputy leader, He moved the reso- 

1 utien of boycott in a big Lucknow meeting presided over by Sir Bampal Singh when 
he quoted Tulsidas to the effect that we might lose our life but should stick to our word. 
Subsequently on the occasion of the debate on tbe boycott of the Simon Commission on 
lEtb February he was one of their warmest supporters. There was none in the Council 
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to whom success of the resolution was mote due and who exerted himself up to the last 
moment than the Education Minister on his last incarnation. After this brilliant record, 
his acceptance of office was a volte, face, a complete somersault. Alter assuming office, 
the Minister of Education issued a statement to lito press on June 30th. After he had 
declared himself as boycotter. he bad exchanged views with the members of the British 
India Association of Oudh who ate his constituency and he was led to the conclusion that 
it was not in the interests of cither of the Taluqdars or of the country at large that they 
should persist in the boycott policy. This was merely a camouflage. He asked the 
House whether the Baja had tint met diced a very remunerative position of the Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party and penalised himself for his previous mistake by accepting 
profitableless, plcasureless, obseute, uuooveted and uneuvied position of a Minister. The 
issue was not the propriety or correctness or impropriety or incorrectness of one’s attitude 
towards the Simon Commission. The is“tic was to purge public life of the provinces by 
expressing their emphatic disapprobation of the action of the Education Minister so that 
public men might not launch into such somersaults with impunity, 

Minister’s Defence. 

In defending himself, Baja Jagaunath liakah Singh, Education Minister, said that 
he. had great regard fur Mr. Chiiilamaiti who had condemned his acceptance of office of 
Minister. He could not rival him in his richness of language and expression. The 
Minister declared tl at he had put. Several supplementary questions regarding the two 
ex-Ministers on their attitude towmds Hie Simon Commission not out of any malice, but 
only to clarify the issue. Further, when lie toil resigned membership of the Nationalist 
Party, it was not in expectation by anybody that the two Ministers would over be asked 
to resign. He hud changed his views regarding the boycott of tho Commission as he later 
on took stock of the position and thought that, landlords would suffer by such a policy. 
The opinion, in the House had also veered round because the Committee to sit with the 
Sitnon Commission had been set up. (Cri s of “ Not by us, but by Government).” 

Regarding the change of his political opinion lie said that he did not stand alone- 
Bigger persons had done it lu different countries at different timcB. 

Kuuwar Jagdish PRASAD, C iief Secy, said that the issue was whether the Education 
Minister’s conduct was in accordance with public standards or whether public opinion con¬ 
demned it, I'ubl-e opinion was always elusive. Taking it for granted that, the Swarajists 
represented publie opinion, what were the phases since (lie Reforms in 1921 ? Swarajists at 
first favoured boycott cf Councils. They Ih- n entered to obstruct and they were still in the 
legislatures of the country. To-day they favoured a boycott of the Commission, but to¬ 
morrow public opinion might change in its favour. The speaker wanted to know why the 
motion was against one of the three Ministers, when, according to Swarajist political 
dietary, it was essential thal they should gnbnfn the whole bunch. Where was the Nation, 
alista’ faith in the joint, responsibility of the Ministers ? Its tactics were of the woist kind, 
sponsored by Nationalists, aided by ffwarajisla and supported by a few disappointed cross- 
benchers, The issue was whether their should bo a stable ministry, whether there 
should be no Ministry or whether the ministry should be subservient and servile to the 
oppostion. The Chief Secretary warned the iaodlords against the motion which aimed at 
the downfall of the landlord Ministry. 

Members divided on the motiou and the result oftbe division was a tie 57, voting 
either way. Two of the members who were absent in the morning bad come later. 

The President, in giving his casting vote observed that had the Minister himself, at 
whom the vote of censuro was aimed, not. voted against the resolution the motion would 
have been carried, That showed that the House was in favour of the vote of no-confi¬ 
dence, He accordingly gave his casting vote for the motion and declared it carrieti, Tire 
result was received with a thundering applause from the opposition benches and in a way 
a pandemonium reigned supreme for some tim , The Council then adjourned till the 2 , 4th, 

On the 2JTH SEPTEMBER uon-ofiiniai members were surprised to find Raja 
Jagannat.b Baltsh Singh, Minister of Education still occupying bis seat among the 
Government benches respite of the vote of no confidence passed on him on Saturday, 
He also answered questions relating to his departments duting the question time. 

Mr. OhiutamotH, leader of the Nationalist party, indeed : ” 1 rise to ask the Hon’ble 
Finance Member to make a statement on the intention of the Government in consequence 
of the vote nf this Counci on .Saturday in regard to the. Minister of Education.” 

The President observed : “ That can be answered if Hu- member to whmu the question 
is addressed consents to do that. Under proviso of the standing order number 29, the 
President may with the consent of the member to whom the question is addressed allow 
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it to be put with short no!ice. If the Finance Member is ready to answer, I have no 
objection." 

Mr. Lambert, Finance Member, replied : “ I have no objection sayiDg that the 
question is not one for Government, The question i'b one between His Excellency the 
Governor and the Minister. But I should like to point out that it ig not unreasonable 
that there should be interval after a vote of this type and its final consequences. There 
should be a little patience and events will disclose themselves. The fact that the Hon’blc 
Minister is present on this side of the House means nothing one way or other. That is 
what I am able to state on the question at this time.” 

Mr. Chintamoni asked : 11 Is the Finance Memb r in a positionto state whether he will 
be able to make a more definite statement either to-morrow or the day after to-morrow which 
may be the last day of the Council session”? 

Mr. Lambert replied : As I say the question is now between the Governor and the 
Minister. It is not Government who appoint Ministers." 

Mr, Chintamoni asked : Can the Hon'ble Finance McmbeT state whether the matter 
is under consideration of His Excellency the Governor." 

Mr, Lambert replied : Undoubtedly. 

Failure of Crops, 

After the question time Mr. Yijaipal Singh (Swarajist) moved the resolution recom¬ 
mending to Government that effective measures bo taken forthwith to relieve the distress 
caused by the failure of the last *' Rabi ” and t.he present 11 Kharif ” crops to remit 
the land revenue on a liberal scale and to grant an adequate help to the cultivators in 
every district. 

Member after member narrated the pitiable condition of the cultivators owing to the 
recent dorught and pressed Government to do Uieir utmost to relieve the distress by 
remitting and suspending the land revenue. 

In winding up the debate Mr. Lambert, the Finance Member said that he was entirely 
In sympathy with the spirit underlying the resolution. During the last “ Rabi " season 
Government remitted no less than Us. 1,43,000 and suspended another Rs. 27,000. There 
would be no reluctance on the part of the Government to help the cultivators. They will 
not fail in their duty and they will not minimise the situation, There was still time for 
the rains to make a great difference and he hoped that rains would fall. They will take 
all necessary steps to alleviate the distress. He would bring a supplementary estimate of 
ten lacs in addition to that of twenty already passed by the Council, The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Representation of Landlords. 

Ha fix Hidayat Hussain next moved that this Council recommends to Government 
that proper authorities be informed that in the opinion of this Council the representation 
of the landlords of the province of Agra should be increase j from two to seven and that 
one seat b« allotted to landlords of the province of Oudh who are, not members of the 
British Indian Association and who pay a revenue of R<. 5,000 and over. The opposition 
benches were quite empty and it was said that they would not oppose the resolution. At 
present Oudh comprising two divisions of Lucknow and Fynabad is empowered to send 
four representatives to the Council, while the province of Agra comprising eight divisions 
has only two seats. The Finance, Member accepted the general p/inciple of the resolution, 
but he would not commit Government to any specific number. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and the House adjourned. 

On the 52TH SEPTEMBER both official nnd non-oflicial business were quickly disposed 
of. Not only were two non-official resolutions discussed but in a short time ell out¬ 
standing official business was dealt with. 

There was practically no discussion on the Land Revenue Amendment Bill, which 
was referred to a Select Committee after the landlord members had been assured that 
the Government had no objection to new clauses being added to the Bill during the com¬ 
mittee stage. 

Mr, George Lambert (Leader of the House) Ret all doubts at rest by stating that Raja 
Jagannath Baksh Singh (Education Minister) bad resigned on Sunday last and that his 
resignation has been accepted by the Governor. 

Education of Depressed Classes, 

After question-time Babu Rama Charan (nominated) moved the following resolu- 
tion “ That the Council recommends to the Governor acting with hig Ministers to adopt 
gpeoial measures for the advancement of primary, secondary and higher education among 
Children of the depressed classes, s 
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Mr. Muoti’nzip, Director of Pub ic Instruct,inn, printed out that the Government were 
doing everything in their pnwr to advance the education oE the depressed olasses, but 
he could not, accept the definite proposals of the mover without examining tha data oil 
which they were baaed. The resnlnt on was eventually adopted. 

Dr, Shafaat Ahmed Khan next moved: “That this Council recommends to th« 
Government that steps should be taken to secure adequate representation tor the land¬ 
owning classes in all the public services in tiro United Provinces.” The resolution was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Supplementary estimates were then taken up and voted. The items voted included a 
fresh grant for taqavi amounting to Rs. 10 , 00 , 000 . 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

Mr. Lambert introduced the Land Revenue (Settlement) Amendment Bill and 
moved its reference to a Select Committee composed of the Finance Member, 
the Raja of Salempur, Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai Rajeshwar Bali, 
Pandit Muichand Dube, Hafiz Hidayat Hussin, Shaikh Muhammed Habibuliah, 
Maulvi Fasih-ud-Din, Raja Bahadur Kushaipal Singh, Babu Mohan Lai, Pandit 
Govind Balabh Pant, Messrs. Xahtiruddin, Pirn and Lane, and the Legal 
Remembrancer. 

Babu Mohanlal ;md Mtikamlikd welcomed the Bill. The House carried the 
Finance Member’s mo ion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Lambert next introduced the Pargana Kaswar Raj (Amendment) Bill 
and moved its refetence to a Select Committee. The motion was adopted with¬ 
out discussion and the House adjourned “ sine die ”. 

The December Session. 

The p 0 i. i c e Censured 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 13TH 
DECEMBER when although the contentious Land Revenue Bill was down for 
discussion interest mainly centred loitnd Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s adjournment 
motion, which was taken exactly at 4 p m. 

The debate lasted two hours, the Home Member, the Chief Secretary and 
Mr. Masadul Hasan, a nominated member, speaking against the motion. 

Mr, CH 1 NTAMANI, proposing the motion, said that the incidents of Lucknow 
in connection with the visit of the Simon Commission had attracted attention 
throughout India and were regarded throughout the country as incidents which 
constituted a grave public scandal. 

The reason why the Inspector General of Police in his evidence before the 
Commission expressed the view (hat he was averse to the idea of the control of the 
police by the legislature was abundantly and rudely manifest from the Lucknow 
incidents. It was an irony of fate that a Commission that had to decide the future 
of India dared not go into any city except under the protection of police criminals, 
whose lawless behaviour stood exposed before the whole country. It was 
hoped that the Lahore incidents, which were followed by Lala Lajpat Rai’s death, 
would warn the U. P. Government to beware of what the police might do and 
to cure their excesses, but the police here were given a long rope. 

On the top of them there were two communiques issued over the signature of 
the Chief Secretary, the Whitewasher-in-Chief of the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment. The Chief Secretary would have the people believe that his police were 
angels and they could not be and never were in the wrong. 

The speaker's politics were not on all fours with those of Pandit Jawaharlal, 
but he had the greatest respect for lire young Pandit and could assert that 
Pandit Jawaharlal was an honest upright gentleman. There was nobody who 
would believe the official versions of the incidents in preference to the versions 
given by Pandit Jawaharlal and Pandit Govind llallabh Pant. 

It could not be doubted for a second that lawlessness was rampant in 
Lucknow for two weeks. The police were not content with the attention they 
paid to the demonstrators. Similar kindly attention was paid to the Maharaja 
of Mahmudabad, K. C. S. I, K. C. 1 . E., an ex-Home Member. The speaker 
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bad in his possession correspondence and photographs which proved conclusively 
that the Maharaja and members of his family were virtually in police custody 
on two occasions 

The Maharaja, who three years back was responsible for law and order 
in these provinces, protested in vain. He was made to pay for the sin of his dark 
skin and his honest political opinion He would like to ask the present Home 
Member how he could allow his predecessor in office to be repeatedly insulted. 
He would ask the Chief Secretary if it was impossible to spare the feelings of a 
manlike the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, who was held in esteem by Hindus 
and Moslems, by Liberals and Extremists alike. 

Kunwar Jagadish PRASAD, Chief Secretary, opposing the motion pointed 
out that the issue was whether the police measures in connection with the 
Simon Commission’s visit to Lucknow were necessary and justified or not. 

It had been the custom in Lucknow, he said, for several years past that 
no procession was allowed without a police licence. The first anti-Simon Com¬ 
mission demonstration procession was fixed for November 18, and a licence was 
given. There was no trouble. On November 23 the second procession was 
taken out but the licence was restricted to a particular route and when the 
processionists attempted to get into the restricted area the procession was dis¬ 
allowed. On November 24 and 26 there were no troubles because the Boycott 
Committee observed the restrictions imposed by the police. On November 28 
the Secretary of the Boycott Committee wanted to take a procession through 
those parts of the city to which objection had been taken on November 23 and 
naturally no licence was granted and the procession was stopped and dispersed. 

The incidents of November 29 were due to the f ilure of the Boycott Com¬ 
mittee even to ask for a licence. A particular place was assigned to the 
demonstrators on November 30, but they would not keep to that place. The 
police had either to enforce the law and keep order or to keep aloof. The speaker 
hoped that the members of the Council knew what all generally happened wherever 
the police had failed to take Stringent precautionary measures. 

Members of the Commission were stoned at Delhi and at Cawnpore. They 
were not only stoned but even some of their cars were attacked. As far as 
Government were aware they had reasons to believe that the Manmad bomb 
explosion was connected with the arrival of the Commission in Bombay, Under 
such circumstances the Chief Secretary said the police had to be strict. 

Regarding the incidents of December 5 in connection with the raid on Mr. 
Basudeolal’6 house he would prefer not to deal with it as it was likely to come 
up before a court of law in the near future. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain GURTU dealt in detail with the incidents] of November 
28 and challenged the veracity of the Government communique. As to bombs 
and unseen dangers he would like to know how many bombs were thrown at 
Patna, Agra, Delhi and Cawnpore where the police did not prove their might 
by a free use of batons. 

“By adopting these tactics you are digging your own grave. You talk 
of prestige. This is the way to bring your Government into contempt. ” 

The Nawab of CHATTARI (Home Member) said that the incidents were 
regrettable but unavoidable. Government had the serious responsibility of 
protecting their guests and as there were reasons to apprehend untoward incidents 
the police had to take stringent measures. Government could not passively see 
members of the Royal Commission being stoned. 

As to the unfortunate incidents connected with the Maharaja of Mahmuda¬ 
bad he could assure the House that no insult was intended. Mr. Gwynn, 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, personally went to the Maharaja and expressed 
his regret. He had done so himself and as soon as the Maharaja come back 
to Lucknow the Chief Secretary would call on him personally to explain matters. 

The motion was eventually put and adopted, Government not challenging 
a division. " ' 

On the I4TH DECEMBER, after question time, Thakur Manjit Singh 
Rauore, Swarajist, asked leave to move a resolution of “ condolence ” to the 
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Home Member in view of his supercession in officiating appointment of the 
Governorship. 

Another Swarajist Member, Chaudhari Dharamvir Singh, also wanted leave 
to move an adjournment Vo discuss the same matter as one of urgent public 
importance. The President ruled both motions perfectly out of order. 

The Council then proceeded to the second reading of the Land Revenue Bill. 
Three clauses of minor importance in the Bill were discussed. The vital and 
controversial clause relating to assessable area, assets and percentage of assets 
was discussed on the next day, the tt;TH DECEMBER when, shortly after question, 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, Secretary of the Nationalist Party and a land¬ 
holder member, moved an adjournment of the business of the House till Monday 
with a view to give time to nun-official members to hold an informal discussion 
upon the vital clauses of the Bill and arrive at a decision regarding the non¬ 
official attitude towards them. The Finance Member agreed to the proposal for 
adjournment and the Council was accordingly adjourned. 

At question time a Swarajist member asked if the C. I. D. maintained a list 
of persons considered to be a danger to the British Government and whether the 
names of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and other 
prominent politicians were included in such a list. 

The Home Member’s reply was that the Government must decline to give 
any information regarding the confidential activities of the police. 

The Council discussed the Land Revenue Amendment Bill till the 21ST 
DECEMBER when its third reading was passed. Several landholder members, in 
supporting the passage of the Bill, paid glowing tributes to Mr. George Lambert, 
Finance Member, for his conciliatory attitude towards the landlords’ demands. 

The Swarajist members blamed the Government for not showing adequate 
consideration to petty Zemindars and charged the landlord members with the 
betrayal of the interes s of their less affluent brethren. 

The Council then adjourned “ sine die.” 



Th e Punjab Legislative Council. 

The summer session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at 
Lahore on the 4TH MAY 1928 when non-official resolutions were discussed. 

Mr. Baldev Singh’s resolution recommending to the Government to set apart 
Rs. 10 lakhs during the present year to be distributed as loans without interest, 
among the poor zemindars of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon and Karnal districts, 
recovery of the loan commencing four years hence, was rejected by 15 to 30 
votes, after three hours’discussion. 

Rai Sahib Lala Gangararrr moved a resolution recommending that steps 
be taken to introduce training in military drill and use of fire-arms along with 
physical drill in all Government recognised co leges. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh Supporting the resolution said that it asked for a beginning 
to be made and the Esher Committee had recommended similar training. Punjab 
had always been a virile military race and as such were quite good for military 
training. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang said that military training was necessary to undo the 
mischief wrought by the wholesale emasculation of the people by the Arms Act. 
Government did not trust the people. The more the persons who could use arms 
meant greater strength to Government. Indians were not deprived of arms by 
the Hindu and Muslim rulers but only by the British Government. Popular con¬ 
fidence in Government’s bonafides could he restored only if Government made the 
beginning of military training in their colleges. Chaudhuri Afzal Haq, Diwan 
Bahadur Raja Narendranath and Lala Mohanlal supported the resolution. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

On the 5TH MAY Sir Fazli Hussain moved and the House agreed to the 
following resolution The election of a committee of seven representatives of 
the Legislative Council to take part in the joint conference of the Indian Statutory 
Commission according to the principle of proportionate representation by means 
of single transferable vote. ” 

The Select Committee’s report on the Punjab preemption Amendment Bill 
was presented and considered and the Bill was passed. 

Punjab Land Revenue Bill. 

Sir Fazli Hussain moved that the Punjab Land Revenue Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee be passed. 

Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Haq moved that the bill be circulated to elicit opinion and 
contended that the matter had net been sufficiently considered by the public 
and the Bill had not emerged from the Select Committee as a perfect measure. 

Sir Fazli Hussain in opposing the amendment said that it was unnecessary to 
keep the measure pending as sufficient time had already been spent on it and 
a fair idea of general public opinion was available. 

After some further discussion the amendment was negatived by a large 
majority. Other amendments were then moved. 

Chaudhri A'za! Haq by means of another amendment which was negatived 
urged that while fixing the rate of asessment, the cost of labour incurred by 
the agriculturist should be taken into consideration. The Revenue Secretary 
explained the policy of the Government and said that it was difficult to ascertain 
the ccst of labour as it varied and to go by such criterion would lead to invidious 
distinctions. Every time assessment was fixed it was done after a thorough 
preliminary survey by the Settlement Officer. Discussion on other amendments 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned till Monday, 
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On the 7TH MAY when discussion on the Land Revenue Bill was resumed, 
Rana Ferozuddin Khan moved that at! land to whatever applied and wherever 
situated is liable to payment of Land Revenue to the Government. He added that 
exception should be made in case of such land as has been wholly exempted from 
that liability by a special contract with the Government or by provisions of any 
law for the time being in force. Second exception is in case of holdings not exceed¬ 
ing two acres in the canal irrigated areas and not exceeding five acres in the 
areas where there is no canal irrigation and third exception is in case of land 
under vilage abadi or required for its extension. Speakers representing Zamindari 
interests stressed importance of the first exception. Replying to the debate Sir 
Fa/li Hussain observed that acting on the amendment meant fundamental depar¬ 
ture in the Land Revenue Pol cy not in vogue in other provinces The Government 
sympathised with the object underlying the amendment but could not give effect to 
It as it was not practicable. Sardar LTjjal Singh opposed the amendment and 
Said that if carried out it would lead to further fragmentation and check the process 
of consolidation of holdings leading to loss of revenue. The amendment was 
rejected by 23 against 14 

Rai Sahib Cha tdhuri Chhotu Ram moved the following amendment : — 

“The local Government shall have power to exempt in whole or in part any 
holding or any class of holdings from payment of land revenue.” 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency Said that the amendment gave the Govern¬ 
ment wide discretion which was neither necessary nor specially useful. Lala 
Mohanlal said that the power proposed to be given would lead to corruption. 
Mr, Yafrulla Khan said that it was extraordinary that the Government should 
refuse to take what the Council offered. Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, said that 
it was not desirable hat the executive should have unlimited discretionary powers 
in a matter like land revenue. 

Opposing Devvan Bahadur Rajemlra Nath said that it was absurd to give 
the Executive such power. 

Sir Farli Hussain observed that, once the Government got the power pro¬ 
posed the question would arise as to how and when it could be exercised and all 
sorts of claims wou d be advanced all of which could not be satisfied with the 
consequence that the Government would be charged with being irresponsible and 
failing to do their duty. On division the House rejected the amendment by ,35 
against 28. The House then adjourned. 

On the 8TH MAY Government sustained a defeat when the non-official 
amendment to clause (4) of the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill sub¬ 
stituting the words one-fourth in the place of one-third while assessing the 
estimated money value or net assets, svaS carried by 41 to 30 votes. Full four hours 
were devoted to the discussion of one amendment only. The debate was charac¬ 
terised by the liveliness of the speeches, both in opposition to and in support 
of it. As many as seven official members partook in the debate and made illumi¬ 
nating observations on the land revenue policy of Government. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, asked the House to re¬ 
member that it was by carefully building up this main source of revenue that 
the Punjab had been brought to its present pi sition of prosperity. 

Mr. Afzal Haq (Nationalist) pointed out that if the tendency of Government 
were not changed a second Bardoli would be created in the Punjab. 

The amendment, when put to the vote, was carried amid non-official applause. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Compulsory Military Training. 

On the 9TH MAY, after question time, discussion was resumed on the 
resolution urging the introduction of military training and use of fire-arms in 
all government colleges, 

Shaik Mohamad Sadiq and Rai Sahib Sevakram supported the motion, the 
latter pointing out that Government were unnecessarily frightened about the 
possible consequences 01 the use of lire-auus by Indians. 

Sardar Narain Singh said that military training would make the younger 
generation so strong that they could defend themselves against dacoits. Con- 
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sequently crimes would become rarer when Government could do with lesser 
number of Magistrates and Police, 

Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction said that the present time 
was not appropriate for introducing the use of fire-arms. He added that a 
beginning had already been made in respect of military drill in schools and 
colleges. Khan Bahadur CbaudHuri Fazal Ali said that it was dangerous to trust 
young men with the use of fire-arms. 

Pandit Nanakchand said that the spirit of the resolution was to make 
military training compulsory. It is natural that students should come under 
the influence of politicians but once disciplined by military training would help 
in keeping rather than in breaking peace. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that the resolution dealt with an all- 
India question and reiterated the principle which the Government of India had 
accepted, in respect of the Territorial and Auxiliary forces and the University 
Training Corps. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency explained what steps had been 
taken in the Punjab to instil and stimulate interest in the University Training 
Corps and although facilities provided by Government were not availed of in 
full the progress made was not inconsiderable. 

Mr. Monoharlal, Education Minister, associated himself with the remarks of 
the previous speaker. The resolution was then adopted and the house adjourned. 

On the 10TH MAY the adjournment motion moved by Mr. Afzal Huq 
to call attention to the release of an informer from jail before the expiry 
of his term of imprisonment was talked out after a keen discussion. Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency made a statement defending the Government’s action. 

Earlier in the day, the Council discussed the Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

Discussion on Release of Police Informer. 

The Council took up for discussion in the evening the adjournment motion 
of Mr. Chaudhuri Afzal Haq regarding the release of K. C Banerjee, a police 
informer, who was sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Lahore 
Magistrate for possessing a pistol without licence in July last 

Non-official members expressed dissatisfaction at the replies given by the 
Government and opined that definite charges against the Government had not 
been answered. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, replying, on behalf of the Government, Said that 
in October 1926, a bomb outrage occurred in Lahore during the Dusserah, which 
resulted in the death of 13 persons and injuries to 49 others. Despite continuous 
efforts of the Punjab Police, they were not successful in obtaining evidence 
sufficient for judicial proceedings being launched against the perpetrators of 
this crime. In the course of their enquiry, they obtained certain clues connect¬ 
ing this crime with certain persons in other provinces. The Punjab police 
therefore kept a careful watch over suspicious persons coming to Lahore from 
other provinces. A few months later they received information that a suspie'ous 
character who had been concerned in dacoities in the United Provinces came 
to Lahore at the invitation of a bad character with the intention of committing 
dacoity in this province, for the purpose of raising funds for anarchical purposes. 
Later, this information was confirmed by the U. P Police. The Punjab Police 
were further informed that a person who had given information regarding this 
suspicious character to the U. P. Police had also arrived in Lahore, and had 
established touch with this suspicious character. This person however never 
made any communication to the Punjab Police, and did not get into touch with 
them. The Punjab police located the suspect and another member of the gang, 
continuously watched them for some days. Their information was that a dacoity 
w as to be committed in a certain place, and that one member of the gang had 
actually gone to the house, and reconnoitred the ground. The Police kept a 
careful watch for their arrest, but a few days later ascertained that the intended 
dacoity had been abandoned and that the suspect in question was about to leave 
Lahore an that he was armed. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that when Bannerjee accompanied by 
another person, came to Lahore railway station and entered a carriage, both 
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were arrested and searched. On Bannerjee was found a revolver hanging from 
his shirt, and some ammunition in his pocket. He was convicted by the Magis¬ 
trate on the 23rd of July last. Incidentally Sir Geoffrey observed the he 
(Bannerjee) and his surety failed to turn up at the date of hearing, and a warrant 
issued for his arrest to procure his appearance. At the time of the arrest and 
at the time of the trial, Bannerjee alleged that he was a person who had given 
useful help to the District Police in the United Provinces and was still engaged 
in that work. This statement required close verification, and was not in itself 
sufficient to absolve Bannerjee from the charge of carrying arms without licence. 
From enquiries made in the United Provinces, it was found that he was in fact 
a man who had in the past given useful information to the Meerut Police, and 
detection of crime. Thereupon it was considered that for his offence a short 
term of imprisonment was enough, and the remainder of his term was remitted 
under Section 401, C. P. C. He was released after he had undergone two months’ 
imprisonment. 

Continuing, Sir Geoffrey said that since the publication of the article in 
“The Tribune,” certain further enquiries hud been made, and it had been 
ascertained that the letter written to Mr. Chunilal, Superintendent of Police 
C. I. D., Lahore, reproduced iri “The Tribune” was never received by that 
officer. It was true that the prisoner did write regarding payment of money 
due to hitn from the United Provinces and regarding his grievances at his 
incarceration. One of these communications was on a post-card, and bore the 
stamp of the Central Jail. It had also been ascertained that no revolver was 
supplied to Bannerjee either by the United Provinces Police or by any Police 
official. The revolver was not a. Government revolver as alleged. There was 
further no proof that Bannerjee was an “Agent provocateur. He acted on 
his own account. 

The United Provinces Police were quite in their tights in using information 
provided by the informer in order to keep in touch with the movements of one 
of their criminal suspects. Sir Geoffrey thought that their action was justifiable 
and said that some informers might not he deserving of this consideration, while 
others who gave really useful information leading to detection and prevention 
of crime and protection of the public, deserved consideration. Sir Geoffrey 
added: “ We a'e for ified that this informer belongs to the latter class and that 
he has given valuable information in the past, and we therefore take a lenient 
view of his offence.” 

The adjournment motion was however talked out 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill. 

On the 11TH MAY discussion was continued on the clauses of the Land 
Revenue Bill. Ciause 9 to 16 were passed without any discussion, the members 
who had tabled amendments to these clauses not being present in the House. 

Four hours were devoted to the discussion on amendments to clause 7, 
consideration of which had been postponed yesterday. The President ruled the 
amendment as out of order and gave his ruling that the local Council had no 
power to legislate conferring appellate powers on the High Court as the Central 
Legislature had jurisdiction in the matter. 

Election to Simon committee. 

The Council then proceeded to elect a committee of seven representatives 
of the Council to partake in the joint conference with the Indian Statutory 
Commission. 

While the voting papers were being distributed, the President announced 
that Rai Sahib Chaudhn Choturam, Chaudhri Zal'arullah Khan and Capt. Sikandar 
Hayat Khan had withdrawn from the election. 

At this stage, Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Minister, announced that he also 
wished to withdraw his name. 

The President wanted to know whether they could proceed with the election 
when only four candidates out of eight remained. 

Dr, Gokalchand Narang objected to the eleventh hour withdrawal when 
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voting papers had been already distributed, and asked the President whether 
these persons could withdraw their names. 

The President said that the question of withdrawal was absolutely in the 
hand of the candidates 

Chaudhri Zafrullah Khan, one of the candidates who had withdrawn his 
name at the eleventh hour, rose and said that he with two of his colleagues had 
withdrawn their names because they found that there was no unanimity among 
the candidates of their party, and in such cif cumstances they did not like to 
stand. 

At this stage the Hon’ble Malik Ferozekhan Noon stood up and Said that 
considering the attendance of members in the House, they found it difficult to 
get four men elected from their party. “Therefore" he added, “we agreed 
between ourselves that I shall withdraw, and make room for the other three 
colleagues of our party. If you kindly permit my withdrawal I will stand out, 
and the other three members of my party may go in. ” 

The President said that the Minister had made a sacrifice for the sake of 
unanimity, and he hoped that the election of the remaining seven would be 
unanimous. 

The President declared the following committee of seven as having been 
elected : Chaudhri Zafarullah Khan, Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri Choturam, Raja Narendranath, Dr. Gokalchand Narang, Sardar 
Ujjal Singh and Mr. Roberts The announcement was received with applause. 

The committee consisted of three Rural Party men, two members of the 
National Reform Party, one Sikh and one European to represent the minorities 
and the Depressed Classes. 

Discussion on Land Revenue Bill. 

The Council next resumed consideration of the Land Revenue bill. 

Sir Fazli Hussain moved the final reading of the Bill, which was passed with¬ 
out a division Before he made the motion, Sir Fazli Hussain pointed out that 
the amendments passed by the House modified in very important particulars, 
the Bill as originally introduced after discussion with and by the permission of 
the Government of India- In the circumstance, though the Government would 
not oppose the passing of the Bill it would be necessary for it, considering the 
position which had arisen, to decide whether it should recommend to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor that the Bill Ire returned by him for re consideration on 
certain points or be reserved for consideration of the Governor-General. 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain resented this statement, and said that even if the 
Bill was returned to the Council they would not budge an inch from their position. 
He asked the Revenue Member to consider the matter very carefully before 
recommending the return of the Bill; otherwise they would create an unprece¬ 
dented agitation in the province. 

Enquiry into Damage to wheat Crop. 

The Council also passed a resolution recommending an investigation into 
the nature and extent of the damage done to wheat crops of the season and for 
the giving of immediate relief by the remission of Abiana and land revenue. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, accepting the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
informed the House that the Government had already instituted an enquiry into 
the damage of crops, and had decided to give relief by remission of Abiana and 
Land Revenue as soon as they received reports from their officers. 

The House then adjourned ‘Sine Die 

Governor’s Address. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Governor of the Punjab, opened the winter 
Session of the Punjab Legislative Council at Lahore on the 26th November 1928. 
A large number of members were present. The visitors’ gallery was crowded, a 
good number of European ladies being present. His Excellency arrived punctually 
at 2 p.m. and was conducted in a procession to the dais. His Excellency took 
about 45 minutes to finish his address after which the Council adjourned till 
November 28. The following is a summary of the Governor ’s speech;— 
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“Before I pass on to discuss some questions in which the Legislative 
Council has been interested, let me briefly refer to the matter which has been 
occupying the attention of the public both in and outside the province, I mean 
the sudden death of Lala I.ajpat Rai, I freely join in the tributes of those who 
testify to his sustained work for social improvement, amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the masses and educational development and while there were points 
both of creed and method in his political programme upon which other schools 
of thought held substantially differing views none, and I include myself, can 
fail to appreciate the devotion with which he continuously laboured for those 
political ideals which he conceived to he in the interests of the advance of his 
country” His Excellency conveyed to the Council a message of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey appreciating the Council’s spirit of co-operation and responsibility and 
regretting that he could not bid personal farewell to the Council. 

His Excellency next paid a glowing tribute to Sir Malcolm Hailey’s work as 
Governor of the Punjab and observed : “In the same furrows I shall strive to guide 
my course in the set vice of the province, if 1 can count upon any asset to help 
me in my difficult task, it will be upon my association with the Council as a 
member of it.” 

Referring to the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Bill passed by the 
Councill in May last His Excellency observed : “ After due consideration of the 
several alternatives open to me, I have decided to reserve the Bill for considera¬ 
tion of the Governor-General and the Bill has been submit ted accordingly." 

Referring to the question of rural uplift. His Excellency observed : “There 
have been some allegations in the press that Government is indifferent to rural 
uplift work and is doing little to foster it. This appears to be a complete mis¬ 
conception. Government is strongly in favour of a direct effort to overcome 
whatever obstacles, apathy, ignorance or innate conservatism may place in the 
way of improvement of conditions of rural life or of poorer and more backward 
classes in urban areas. Government, however, realises the importance of some 
driving force of an organised enthusiasm or some special propagandist effort 
and believes alliance of such act vities is essential to success in this direction.” 

Touching the question of exemption from restrictions under the Arms 
Act, His Excellency innounced hat as a result of experiment in eight districts 
in the province, his Government had recommended to the India Government 
an extension of the experiment to nine more districts. 

From the point of view of agricultural prosperity His Excellency observed 
that the season had been the most inauspicious and referred to the prompt 
measures taken by Government for the relief of the flood-stricken areas. 

National! s j s A it s e n t . 

The Nationalist members of the Council did not attend on this day as a 
mark of protest against the Government’s attitude towards enquiry into the 
incidents near Lahore Railway station on October 30, which, they alleged, 
hastened Lalajis death. 

In absenting themselves Dr. Alan:, leader ol'the l aity with Mr, Mata Singh, Chow- 
ilhmy Afzal Hat], Dr Oopichaml Bhargavu, M^bis. Him Singh, 1’ratap Singh, Mohamad 
Sadat), Lala Builhraj and Chowdhury Mohammad, Abdul Rahman Roued the following 
statement;— 

“Wo the present members of the Nationalist Party of thu Punjab Legislative Coune.il 
and Dr. Qopichaud P-hargava who cndor-ei our views consider that tbs action of the 
Punjab Government in condoning the cowardly attack of the Police on Lala La j pat Rai 
and others on the day of arrival of tin- dtrnon Commission at Lahore and its subsequent 
behaviour even after the death of Lain. Lajp.ni. Rai, the great, patriot, is deserving of the 
strongest censure. It is therefore upto us to voice universal public feelings of indigna¬ 
tion against thin attitude of the Oovi rinneio 111 an emphatic minner as we can by absent¬ 
ing ourselves to-day on the occasion of tin address of Ilis Mvcelloncy the Governor to 
the members of the Punjab Legislative Council. We will 'ater lake such further action 
as lies in our power to give expression to our views in this matter. ” 

On the 28TH NOVEMBER the Council held a sho t. but an eventful session. About 
sixty members were present including the Nationalists. Mr. Ohowdhury Sbahabmidiu was 
in the chair. Before the session started it was stated in the lobbies that Dr. Mahomed 
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Alum will move the adjournment motion r garding the alleged police attack on Lala 
Lajpat Rai, The motion was actually drafted but at the last moment the proposal waB 
dropped. 

The President next said 11 Gentlemen, you will he deeply and sincerely sorry for the 
great and irreparable losa the country suffered by the unexpected and sudden death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai of world-wido fame. Unique and invaluable services rendered by him to 
social, educational and national causes arc too well-known to require any mention. I am 
sure ail of you will agree with me that lie has passed away at the time when his services 
were sorely needed hy his country. His loss is no doubt n national loss and has, there¬ 
fore, been mourned both in and outside the country, f hope you will permit me to Bend on 
your behalf a message of condolence and sympathy to the members o£ the bereaved family. " 

Supplementary Grants. 

Government demands for additional and supplementary grants for 1928-29 and for 
excess grants for 1926-27 segregating about fifty-three lakhs were voted without much 
discussion. These pertained to provincial loans and advances and expenditure in irriga¬ 
tion, civil works, medical and agriculture. 

On the motion of Sir Fuzli Husain the Sind Sugar Doab Colonisation Repealing Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. The Council then adjourned. 

Money-lender’s Accounts Bill, 

On the 29TH NOVEMBER the Council held a lively discussion on various non-official 
resolutions. The resolution of Ohaudliury Dulichand recommending the introduction of 
Money-lender's Accounts Bill in the next session of the Council occasioned very heated 
debate in which a large number of members participated, The mover said that the 
Government’s difficulty in drafting it referred to in the Governor’s Bpaech could easily 
be met by employing suitablo draftsman in Legislative 1) partraciit. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahmud (Author of the Money-lender’s Bill) appealed to the Govern. 
meat member in charge to expedite the framing of the Bill by having consultations with 
the supporters and opposers of the Bill, 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang suggested the atlitule of « wait and see" on this question. 
It was no use passing a resolution which might give the impression of political irresponsi¬ 
bility of the Council till after the grant of Reforms. Several other members took part in 
the discussion. 

The President objected to, following the House of Commons’ practice, the attempt to 
influence opinion on the resolution by quoting the Governor's speech. The Finance 
Member in a maidt n speech said that the Government could not agree to the time limit 
proposed in the resolution. 

The Home Member was willing to receive suggestions ou the subject from members. 
He assured the House that Government would not spar; pains in drafting tho Bill as 
soon as possible but it must be satisfactory. The speech was received favourably by the 
whole House and the resolution was withdrawn. 

M. Vanin Khan’s resolution recommending equalising of irrigation percentage in 
Ara sub division on Lower Jbelum Canal with a percentage provided for the colony 
area was defeated by 20 to 25 votes. The Council thereafter adjourned at 5 p.m. 

Assault on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

On the 30TH NOVEMBER amidst tense excitement Dr, Mahomed Alam moved 
a resolution recommending to the Government that, a committee of non-official members 
of the Council be appointed to enquire into the conduct of those officials, Including Mr, 
Scott, Superintendent of Police, who assaulted and beat tho leaders ami the public on 
October 30, 1928, at Lahore and arrested and detained Pandit Peary Mohan, Assistant 
Editor of the “ Tribune ” on the same date. 

Dr, Mahomed Alam. in a long speech raid that when they arrived in procession at 
the end ot Landebnzar a European police officer caught bold of Lala Lajpat Rai by the 
collar (crieB of “ Shame”). The officer bad a long stick in his hand with which be struck 
Lala Lajpat Rai near the region of the heart, (cries of “ shame”). The speaker proceed¬ 
ed to the spot where Lala Lajpat Rai was, but before he reached the place a blow with a 
regulation lathi fell on him. Ho was sorry that, the blow received by him was tint, revere 
and he supposed the Government must be sorry that it was not hard enough. Lala Lajpat 
Rai was beaten cruelly and mercilessly. Some members, in their effort to pm'ec' him, 
received blows on their prisons. Among those" were Dr, Satyapal and Daud Ghi znavi. 
Lala Lajpat Rai had said in a public meeting that those blows were the nailH in the coffin 
of the British Empire, but the speaker would say that tho blows drove the nails still 
deeper, 
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Proceeding, he said that there was ample evidence to show that Lala Lajpat R&f died 
of those blows, Lala Lajpat Itai's dying declaration to Diwan Chamanlal was that ho 
was singled out for the assault It India weir a free country the death of a person like 
Lala Lajpat Rai would have originated a war between India and England, 

Referring to official enquity he said that Indians had been nearly 150 years under 
British Rule and they could no longer bo fooled. 

Proceeding, Dr. Alarn said that, the evidence recorded before the Boyd Enqniry was 
false. One witness, a legal practitioner, stated that he talked to the speaker and was his 
friend. “Gan you ever believe that suc.ti a man, who made a false statement, ia favour 
of the Government, could be my friend 1 ” he declared. Further, ho himself saw an 
Inspector of police pull out a Wooden slipper fiorn hia pocket and threw it at the scene 
on October 30, The speaker at oxen shouted : “ Phis is how police evidence is made 
»P”. 

Referring to the treatment accorded to the Assistant hid if or of the “ Tribune ” he 
said that these allegations were being made in open House and it was up to the Govern¬ 
ment to c>ar their conduct by agreeing to the- enquiry asked for. 

Mr, BEAZLEY, formerly Secretary to the Transferred Department, but now Chief 
Secretary, in opposing the resolution explained in detail the events which preceded the 
incident of October 30. In Match hut, whi n the Commission arrived, it was the policy 
of i he G vernment to interfere with pttKvsrmnH as little as possible. This proved un¬ 
successful. The processionists ignored rhe orders of the Government, It was, therefore, 
char that on the next occasion much more stringent measures were ncoctsary. This 
b< came all l be more necessary on iug io 1 1.>■ explosion ai M«nmad, which was a connected 
attempt on the lives of the pressh n* and MrrnWrs of the Simon Commission, and the 
explosion at Lahore. The Government ;< <’ not think it advisable to commit, themselves 
lo a situation favourable to the throwing of a bomb and it was, therefore, decided not to 
allow the crowd to gain access to a Mjice from where a bomb could bo thrown. The 
experience of the Dusrhra had shown tfiat when a person tlirow a bomb from a crowd it 
was difficult to catch Mm. Tim Govt iimn-tit’s apprehension was further increased owing 
to the boy cotters having sent for from outside Lahore volunteers and speeches were 
made exhorting young mi n to speak dan .-"tously and act dangerously. 

Mr. Beasley n'xfc said that it, wa.- ant icipated 1 1.at the crowd would be too large for 
the police cordon at the railway station to cope with. Therefore, barbed wire barricades 
were, set up. A gap was left, for the pu-senprrs to pass through. The processionists 
left Mochi Gate at ld!0 and reachc I the l.iii ri. r. Finn; here, ho said the accounts differ¬ 
ed. He read out the official and noti-i ggjjfej l versions. These were issued by the Govern¬ 
ment in the form of a press communique. Swing to these conflicting reports the 
Government ordered an enquiry by a Bonier official of twenty eight years standing. Every 
facility was given for 'he witnesses, 

The speaker then read out passages ftum (he report of Mr, Boyd. 

Mr. Besziey said that Mr. Boyd in giving his conclusions snyB : It. is quite clear 
from the statement of all the witnesses who mentioned the subject, that the souffle only 
lasted one, two or at tie outside three minutes It seems to mo that the police acted with 
proper restraint but in the melee of the kind hrni-MH aro certain lobe inflicted and 
gentlemen who are members of the Legisliituiu arc more likely to feol butt morally, if not 
physically, by the rough usage which tie police must. «x»roiae in pressing back a crowd 
than would the ordinary people who are r.nl. atcostomed to receive defence and considera¬ 
tion wherever they go. I think that the undue sensitiveness of politicians in the front, 
rang of the crowd is at, the liottom of the fuss which has been made over a very ordinary 
incident. Their sensitiveness is undue la-cause they bad definitely expressed the inten¬ 
tion of disregarding the ban pine d by the District Magistrate upon unauthorised 
processions and could not fairly expect *.Vt.-,r their path would be unobstructed, I am 
satisfied that the Inspector General ss!.i d Itir crowd to go back before he called upon the 
police to push them back. There is no don > tint missiles were thrown by the crowd 
aud that it Bulged forward merely on account of pressure from behind. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be held to have bnn perfectly orderly, It was aihgrd that the attack upon Lala 
Lajpat Kai and other leaders was singled i ut by tin- police for ill-treatment. But being 
in the front rank they naturally must bavn teoeived injuries just as some of the police 
received injuries and probably some of them wen-, hit on the hands when they placed them 
on the barricade on their first arrival. 1 am satisfied that when the procession reached 
the barrier at the mouth of Landa bazar it was orderly except that one or two members 
put their bands on the barrier In such a way as to lead at least two police officers to 
thiuklhat they meant to climb over or push over the barrier. 
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Concluding Mr, Beailey said that tie Government bad accepted these conclusions. 
It, was always a matter of rigid for the Government whenever a collision occurred between 
the crowd and the police, hut in this ctse it was all the more regrettable owing to the 
personalities involved. 

Baizada Haneraj, in supporting (he resolution, said that the attack on them waB 
deliberate and intentional. Mr. Gokulehand Narang paid that the defeat of IbiB resolution 
would mean that the Government, in spite of the most serious charge of murder that had 
been levelled against its officials, was callous. 

Mr, Stow, Finance Member, said that evi nts had reached such a stage ihat even if a 
fresh enquiry was held it was impossible to record impartial evidence. 

Cbaudhury Zafrulla Khan said that he could not say in what way the Government 
had ened in the appointment of the Poyd Enquiry Committee. Therefore, he could not 
persuade himself to support the resolution. 

Mr. Gopicl and, a victim of the alleged police assault, said that he was against the 
resolution. Asa non-co-opi rator it was ids duly to violate any law which he considered 
illegal and when be violated it, he must meet the consequence for breaking it. 

The discussion had not concluded when tiie Council adjourned till December 3, 

On the 3RD DECEMBER, at question time, there was a tassel between the president on 
one side and Dr. Alarn and Mr. Afzal Haq on (be other. The latter had enquired the 
Government whether any enquiiy had been made into the allegations of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer that there was a section of the tiwarajibiB including Kbilafat, rump which would 
be willing to invite foreign invasion and foment local rebellion in the hope of putting 
down British Rule. 

Mr. Stew, Finance Member, in reply said that no enquiries were made. Dr. Alam 
and Mr. Afrtlhaq insisti d on asking whether the Government attached any importance 
to Sir Michael O'Dwyet’a statements, and if so,why no enquiry was held. The President 
repeated that the questions were out of order, as answer would amount to an expression of 
opinion. 

Mr. Afzalhaq next asked if various statements of Sir Michael O’Dwyer published in 
the provincial press regarding the political situation in the Punjab excited class hatred, 

Mr. Slow replied that the Government,had no reason to suppose, so. 

Replying to Dr. Gopichand’s question Mr. Stow said that the Government were 
rnsk’Bg enquiries into the behaviour of the police at. Kurukshetra. 

Dr. Gopichand continuing the speech on Dr. Alarm's resolution said that he had told 
the Government official that the bomb on the Durehra day was thrown by the Govern¬ 
ment's agent provocateur. This was obvious from the fact that the bomb was of service 
pattern. He declared that, after beating them on the barricade, the Inspector General, 
the senior Superintendent ot Police and the European D. S. I*, pushed them back including 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai by holding the neck (shame). 

Concluding Dr. Gopichand warned the Government that they will only be respon¬ 
sible for const quences which would follow the refusal of a non-official enquiry. 

Mr. Pir Akbaraii opposing the resolution emphasised the necessity of respecting law. 
Government should not place a premium on political agitation. 

Mr. Eanakcbanri criticised the lloyd report and said that, the Government was not 
sincere in appointing the Boyd enquiry. 

Mr. Jogendia Singh, Minister for Agriculture, said that no member of the legislature 
should join the crowd which would encroach on the maintenance of law and order. 

On a point of order raised by Mr. Afzaihaq, the President objected to Mr. Jogendra 
Singh reading a speech. 

Proceeding the Minister taid that it was not possible for a new enquiry after these 
speeches to recoui impartial evidence. 

Mr. Gray said that, the police should be supported for maintaining law and order. He 
cited parallel cases from European country to show how police here did not act more 
harshly on the ciowd, 

Mr. Cowan said that, Lala Lajpat l’.ai’s death was not due to injuries received on the 
80th. Because, firstly, he then received only snperlicial bruises, secondly, ho took part in 
various activities 1‘iom 80th October till the day of his death, 

Mr. Ftriiiuridrn said that he had not, expected Government opposition on tbie re¬ 
solution as it gave them an opportunity to clear the conduct of their officials. But as 
its paistge would not, benefit non-officials so be would advise its withdrawal. Mr. 
Dauiatjam Kalia said that it, was the duty of policemen to use force against those 
breaking law and order. The question was nut and Dr. Alam started replying. 

Dr, Alam replying to the debate said that in refusing the offer of an enquiry the 
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Government had done harm to thornnelvne. lie charged the Government with murder, 
lie did not, question the honesty or dishonesty of Mr, Boyd who merely performed his 
duty and produced a report based on partial 1 vidrnoe. Thu Boyd Enquiry was instituted 
merely to help the Government in canvassing against, the speakers for the resolution 
as its conclusions wore made public during the discussion of the resolution, 

Sir Kaali Hussain, speaking 011 behalf of ihu Government defended the decisions 
arrived at by Mr. Boyd and deplored the pirsonal reflections on Mr. Boyd by some 
speakers, lie sai l that it was not fair to place elderly leaders at (he head of political 
demonstrations, The leading of crowds should 1 > ■ left to young blood. Finally he Baid 
that it would not be possible to appoint, on an enquiry committee non-officials who would 
command the confidence of the whole liou-at, Therefore, no useful purpose would be 
served by pressing the resolution. 

At this stage the resolution was put. to tiro vote arid defeated by 51 votes to 22, The 
Council then adjourned sine die. 


The C. P. L egislative Council. 

Addressing the C, P. Council which began its autumn session at Nagpur on the 16TH 
AUGUST 1928 His Excellency Sir Montagu Buthr dwelling on the Simon Commission 
hoped the House would change tl <• r minds anil appoint, a committee to co-operate with 
the Commission. 

At the outset; His Excellency paid tributes to the memory of the late Sir Frank Sly, 
the first. Governor of C. P. and -aid U-ai, his mime: would never b*» forgotten here. 

His Excellency then referred to tIn' seaiuity in the Northern District and assured tho 
House that the authorities have not. spared themselves to alleviate the distress. 

The Governor then referred to K, ft, the Viceroy’s visit to this province and traced 
the recent events which put this proJIjiCe in full tide <>f events. 

He then repeated his request ioi t he exurcis* 1 of some self-restraint in the matter of 
asking questions and giving not ices of iosoUS ions which are not considered for want of 
time. The Governor then relerrod to new official mca: urcs which will be moved during 
the current session 

Simon Commission. 

Referring to the Siuion Commission His Excellency said So far 1 have referred 
to business which i:« to come be I ore you. Since tin* agenda for the wession was published 
I have been frequently asked about tho abm nee from it of any motion for election of 
a committee to assist- the Statutory CotmniHsion and it has been suggested to me that I 
should make my position dear, 1 confess f urn a little surprised that it should be 
necessary for me to say anything on thin subj< rt. My attitude has been always to offer 
you frankly the best advice I can oti topics conccruing the welfare of the province and 
then to leave it to you to decide what you will do and make the best of your decision. 

“When t became Governor h«io the coiihUi ul ion was in abeyance. There was no 
ministry, Your public men were losing a price)opportunity of gaining experience, 
whilst the province an a whole was Joking the h>me lit. of an administration influenced 
directly by the people’s will. 1 told you then that. I thought you were making a mistake 
and appealed to your good sense to play the parr, allotted to you by the Constitution, I 
made it clear also that J. would help vm. all I could if and when you wished for my help. 
At the same time I did not disguise from you that the Government would be carried on 
whatever you dtcided and that- the droit-ion »s to whether you would *aku part in it rested 
with you and you only. The trust l showed was not misplaced and before long you 
came forward ar.d put in your own ministers with tl e happiest results to all concerned. 

“My attitude has been and is the tame about, the Statutory Commission. Last 
January 1 advised you not to bt rushed into refiudi g to recognise this body but to rest 
content with registering your diasatislaclion witli its composition and m> await events. 
You thought otherwise and threw away the advantage which a waiting policy so often 
gives, Now several ol the other provinces have decided to appoint committees to sit with 
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the Commission and by the time all have come to a decision it may well be that we shall 
be left stranded and alone. There are some I know who like the feeling of being stranded, 
but as the head of this province I shoulrf regret our isolation if it occurred not only on 
general grounds, but beause frankly I am apprehensive as to what the result of such a 
policy to our own future will be. 

“ Earlier in my remarks I have claimed that, aB a province we have grown up hut this 
is not yet, recognised everywhere and there are still those who look upon us as baclcw'ard 
and point to 1921, only seven years ago, as the date whin we emerged from the Chief 
Commiosloner stage of benevolent autocracy. 1 do not know the mind of the Statutory 
Commission, I have had no contact as yet, with it or any member of it, but as a practical 
man I cannot but envisage the possibility that it may interpret your unwillingness to 
ask for more reforms as unfitness to receive them and that wo may suffer in con¬ 
sequence. 

“ Even so I do not propose to depart from the attitude I took up before over the 
ministry. I advise, you to appoint a committee but having done that I am going to leave 
the matter to your good sense and make the best i f your decision. At present I see no 
sign that you would pats a molion for Mm appointment of a committee. So I am not 
putting a motion to you but my belief in you is not, shaken and I shall continue until the 
last moment to hope that, you will change your attitude. Should you do so, you know you 
can count on mo to do anything I can t.o help yon to register your decision. Beyond this 
1 want to say nothing except that, personally 1 shall he greatly disappointed if I do not got 
your mandate to ask for more reforms for the province as without; such a mandate I shall 
be crippled from the outset. The dtcision is yours and not, mine. I hope it, will be 
favourable but if not, I shall still fee' I bat there is nothing personal in the refusal and 
that our friendly relations will remain unchanged. 

Regarding the establishment of the Chief Court His Excellency said :—“The creation 
of a High Couit involves elevation of the province to the position of a major province 
which means an act of Parliament. It is a serious matter and nn« involving delay. 
His Excellency warned the House that they wiil be running a risk if they refused now 
to take the Chief Court offered them. 

After His Excellency the Governor'll speech the Council adjourned for some time and 
re-assembled at 1 P. M, only to bo adjourned before 2 P M. 

On rs-aseembling the ITon’ble the President refined to Mir Frank Sly’s death. Mr. 
Khaparde, leader of the Nationalist patty, associated himself with what fell from the 
President. 

The House then passed bills amending the Municipalities Act and the Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act,. Reports of Select Committee on the. Local Sc'f-Government Amendment Bill 
and the Municipalities Second Amendment Bill were presented ami the Primary Education 
Second Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee, The House then adjourned. 

On the 16TH AUGUST the Council considered the official bills. After question time 
the State Aid to Industries Bill and the Opium Bill wi re teferred to Select Committees. 

The Hon’bla Mr. Nelson wanted the Courts of Wards Amendment Bill to be referred 
to a Seleet Committee which was strongly opposed l.y the Swarajists and Bao Bahadur 
Kelkar moved that the Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion which motion was 
carried. The Land Revalue Amendment Bill was passed into law without any material 
discuBsion, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe then moved that the Courts Bill bo referred to a Select 
Committee which was opposed by several members. Mr. Kodar proposed that the Bill bo 
rejected which was carried, 37 voting for and 15 against. 

As regards the Irrigation Bill the House decided to circulate it for eliciting public 
opinion. The Hou’ble Mr. llao, Excise Minister, presented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Opium Smoking Bill and wanted the House to consider it, at once, but as that 
motion was not included in the agenda sumo non-officials objected to it and eventually 
consideration of the Select Committee’s report was postponed and the House adjourned. 

The No-confidence Mot on. 

On the 17TH AUGUST galleries were packed in anticipation that a no-confidence 
motion in Ministers will be moved. After question time, Mr. Umesh Datta Pathak moved 
a motion of no-confidence against the Hon’ble Mr. 11. M. Dcshmukh, Minister for agriculture. 
As many as 37 members supported Mr. Pathak by standing up in their places anil leave 
was granted. The President ruled that, the motion should Vic discussed on the next day. 

The 37 members who stood up for the “ no-confidence ” motion included 18 Swarajists, 
8 who resigned from the Nationalist Party, 7 Mabomedans and 4 representing the 
depressed classes. 
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Mr, Redar did not date for leave to move a similar motion. Mr, Charde, Reap msivist 
had given notice of a uo-c,mtidonci‘ motion against t he Hon’bla Mr, Baghavendra Rao but 
the President ruled that it could not, be taken on that day hh it was not received in time. 

Great seuflat on was canard by tlm “ No-conlidence motion” against only one 
Minister as Mr. Pathak had assure,) the Congressmen that he was moving the “No-confi¬ 
dence motion” against both the Ministers. It was understood that Mr. Pathak bad intimated 
to the President that lie would move the “ no-eonfidenco motion ” against the Hon’ble 
Mr, Rsgbavendra ltao if his first motion failed. Congressmen accused Mr. Pathak of hiring 
played false with them. 

After leave was granted to move the. " No-conlidonee motion" against the Hon'ble Mr, 
Deshmukb, the Council proceeded with t nt business on I be agenda. The Opium 8m .king 
Bill was postponed as some cf the amendments required the sanction of the Govern meat 
of India, Tho Settlement Bill was also postponed ai the Government was not prepared to 
proceed with it. At this stage the House wan adjourned, 

R E i I (i N A. T I O (f O F M « . D K 3 II M U K H . 

On the 18TH AUGUST the first indication of the Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh’s resignation 
was given by himself -who did not take !iis usual seat. 

After question time the llon’ble Mr, Tumbe ban led over a communication from the 
Governor intimating that he lias accepts I with regre the Hon’ble Mr. Dcshmuk'i's resig¬ 
nation in the morning. Whereupon the President deoiared that f.ho no-confi.leuoe motion 
against him fell through automaticaliy as Mr. D - •hmukh w it no longer a minister. 

Mr. Pathak then asked for itav ■ to move tint no-confidence motion against the 
Hon'ble Minister Mr. Uaghavendra Ran bat as arily 21 members indicated their support 
the motion fell through. The Hu,ire linn a Ijonion 1 (ill 2lst. 

On the 21ST AUGUST the rmi,.'union of Mi, K, ftighavendra Ran as tlin Chief 
Minister wan announced in tint Council. frit.eii.-io excitement and surprise was evinced 
when Mr. Kao leaving Government bench t >uk his seat among the oleoted members, It 
was apparent that (.to had followed suit of his cm league Mr. U:tm Bao Diahmakh who 
resigned on the 18th 

Mr. Deshmukh’s Statement. 

Mr. Ram Rao Dcshmukh px-Minislvt tor apiculture then read a long statement giving 
reasons which necessitated In's resign v'on as u Moistor. In tho course of bis speech 
ha said :— 

“For the last few months it, wait b eornhig injjPeasingly difficult for tha ministers to 
pull together, and in view of this it was nppurent Unit, both of us could not remain in 
office and either the one or the other or, as it, Iras happened now, both of us shouid resign. 
The only question wat who and in what manner. Tic difference between tlw ministers 
were largely, though not entirely, itu I lie question •.! portfolio’s, l do not want, Sir, in 
view of the resignation, which you have just annouu 'id to the House, of Mr, Uao, to 
take this House through the Ion* history that In'* behind this, and especially UiCausa 

tiiis was a personal matter between myself uud my Coll'ague. But l must stat s that in 
the matter of portfolio’s we have bun singularly unfo; innate, We had both of us certain 
difficulties, since gentlemen both on to - side of my friend Mr, Ran and myself insisted 
that. Local Self-Government ani Education tthmil I »>•> given to one an t the same, minister. 
Under the circumstances it, was not p Baiblo for in to divide the portfolio#* in such a 
manner as to k*ep both the-nbj'ClH with any one minister. We, however, managed to 
compose our difference and the arrang'mmit, propns-d by ns was, as the housi is aware, 
accepted by His Excelieney. Later on, Si*, it. happened that my friend Mr. Rao wanted 
for some reason the. Department of Public Works in bis portfolio. The reason given to 
me was that Mr. Rao had certain ideas of a progressive nature which ha would like to 
put into oxecuti >n if the di-pait-me.ut was under his charge. As a joint minister in duty 
bound I was bound to offer him to carry out. his ideas which I did. But, I did not 
ultimately come in the possession of those id-as and the matter was dropped at that state. 
That was, Sir, last year. I had hoped Hint tin trouble was then over, but it was not to 
bo. This year we again had the unfortunate recurrence of the differences and there was 
some correspondence which I shah not weary the li use with by making a mention of. 
The total up-shot of that correspondence was that, we found out that the differences, at 
least so far as we were concerned, c ufd not be composed. Tbs manner in which I was 
approached was what l considered to be offensive to the position I held as a joint 
colleague. There were many alternatives available; there was the alternative either 
for both of us to resigu or pull on till the patty chose to decide the matter. All these 
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alternatives were considered but were found somehow or other to be agreeable, I was in 
tbe roean-time endeavouring to get, Sir, reasons for this change ; but I must say to my deep 
regret that I was really not able to see one good reason why there should be a change. 
My position was that if wo did effect a change it must reflect that only such 
discredit on both of us ; if we did change it moant that the amount of time that we have 
spent in charge of our departments and whatever litLle experience we might have managed 
to get during our term of office would be ali wasted. But even then, if it was found 
that there was sotno substantial reason for which the change was required, no serious 
objection, at least so far as 1 was concerned, would have been raised, Tito last phase 
of this episode culminated in Mr. Rao asking me either to agree to his proposal or 
that he would advise His Excellency apparently with a view to get that change imposed 
on me. 1 distinctly considered this to bo a threat. 1 could not induce myself to submit. 
It was impossible, Hon'ble Sir, to put up with dictation or threats and to d'al with a 
situation which involved such scanty courtesy, so far as I was concerned. It was evident 
since then that any one of us would have to resign any time. I feet, Sir, a sincere regret 
to have to mention all these facts publicly, as, it: ruy opinion, they will not advance either 
the car se of any one of us or the cause of the province as a whole. But I did owe a 
certain explanation to thie House as to why this particular difference led to this stage, 
and l know that this House lias been intensely anxious to hear it, and I always thought 
that it was entitled to hear it. 

“ I sball not, Sir, at tills stage say very much about the diff irenco on certain matters 
of policy. Many of these matters were ultimately amicably composed and many were still 
pending when I resigned, 1 am precluded from saying anything more owing to the sense 
of responsibility of the office that. I hail the jnijdlege to hold till recently. It might 
be the lot of some one who might, enter office to-morrow to deal with these matters, and 
I will leave him to judge of the merits or the demcrla of the little that I was striving to 
do when I was in office. 

•‘A monget the questions amicably settled l need oniy refer to tha point of nomina- 
tions to Local Bodies. 1 need not have had to refer to it at great length but for 
the fact that, special interest is evinced in certain quarters on this subject. It might 
suffice to say that the principles which were jaid down and observed in matters of 
nominations to Local Bodies were Anally im&rporated in a Government circular after 
some discussion, That circular luckily, Sir, is published as Appendix A to the ques¬ 
tions for to-day. The position when we entered office was that there wore really no 
definite or defined principles for making nominations. Myself and Mr. Rno have 
endeavoured to put these nominations on some basis which should be considered to be 
principles. Whether they are right or wrong, whether they are approved of by the 
House or not, is really not the question. The question is whether there were any fixed 
principles on which the consideration of these matters was based. Some principles had 
to be laid down and during rny term of office I have succeeded in laying them down. 
In order to facilitate the understanding of these principles by this House I will only 
refer to paragraphs 2 aud 3 of the circular referred to above by me. It runs as follows : — 

“2. In the first place Government desires to make it clear that it will use tbe 
power of nomination conferred upon it, as a means of increasing the efficiency of a 
committee by the addition of members possessing technical qualifications or specialized 
experience, and secondly, in order to rectify, as far us is practicable, inequalities in 
representation resulting from any system of election. In particular, in the present state 
of the development of the province. Government feels that it owes a special duty to 
secure due representation of women, of the socalled depressed classes, and of unrepresented 
but important communities or interests. The making of nominations in the interests of 
effici ncy postulates that the member nominated should bo able to devote an adequate 
portion of hiB time to municipal affairs. Government lias deeidod, therefore, ordinarily 
not to nominate anyone who is already a member of a Local Body. This condition should 
be borne in mind when recommendations are being made. 

“3. The policy of Government as regards the nomination of officials bas not under¬ 
gone any serious alteration. As before, officials Hhould not bo regarded as debarred from 
nomination. Indeed, the assistance and advice of officials, whether in active service ot 
retired, of the Educational, Medical and Engineering Departments, may well prove 
valuable to municipalities. At the same time Government will no longer prescribe that 
certain officers shall be nominated to particular committees by virtue of their office. In 
future officials will be nominated by name and it will be left to Commissioners to use 
tbeir discretion about recommending them in each case. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that only such officials should be members of committees as will have 
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the tact not to get themselves mixed up with party factions. In particular they should 
not be recommended with a view to swaying the balance in the choice of municipal office 
beaters.” 

“That illustrates, Sir, what little in this particular respect I have been trying to do. 
Every one of the nominations in the bocal Seif-Government Department was made with 
the full concurrence of my hon'ule colleague. Delays, if any, were due to the time required 
to secure a common agreement of all the parties concerned. My difficulty was that I 
could not ignore the communications mu lo to mo by members of all sections of this House 
either to nominate them or to nominate someone else or to exclude some persons from 
nomination ; I had to enquire into the reasons given by the members of this Houso 
before coming to a decision ; 1 had lo compare thesa suggestions with those made by 
local officers and 1 had to formulate proposals and secure tin? concurrence of my colleague. 
These difficulties l have faced as best as 1 could, always keeping before me the idea of 
meeting all reasonable wishes of Mm members and the public. I have known that the 
results have not a ways been the happiest. It was told that a charge against me was 
made that Mus.jimans were purposely excluded, but 1 could point out instances where cases 
were sent back and suggestions for nominations of Musaiman members were called for as 
no Musaimans were elected to the body concerned, I can say the same thing with equal 
justification ahout the depressed classes. Anybody carefully scrutinising the nominations 
will not fail to sen that the principles to which I have already referred were most 
scrupulously observed, and that thi-rii would, in fact, he very few bodies found by way of 
an exception where a Musalman and a depressed class gentleman is not oither an elected, 
selected or a nominated member. 

“1 bad also nurd my pow- r to mmuuulc lathes. 1 do not think, therefore, that on 
a point of principle (bis also could be csll-al imo quosiion. X have tried to carry out the 
wishes of this Council in a manner 1 understood to be the obj -ct of the transfer of this 
power from the local officials to the Local Government. If the judgment of the two 
ministers placed in the high office by this House bad failed to secure confidence, I fail 
to see what else would secure it. Any minister in charge of this department will be, 

I am afraid, driven back to the old petition of Meeting the matter as routine and 
would fall back on the recommendations of the local officials, if for no other reason, 
for the mere reason of safety. The tiansfrr of the power of nomination to Local 
Bodies from officers to the Local Uoienimelit was made to facilitate the wishes of 
this Council being respected arid given effect in. This is the principle, I bold, 
on which the transfer of the power of nomination to the Local Bodies wag made, and 
this was the object of the change an I understand it. ! tried lo carry out this principle 

and object so far as I could. 1 will not pursue that point any further. It is impossible 

to satisfy everybody, i shall content myself with tfni fact that I have done my duty 
according to my understanding, to the best of my ability. My conscience is clear and 
it is something worth striving for. 

“The next point I wish to deal with is the dwindling away of the Nationalist Party 
into a minority Party. The question naturally arises whether it was not known that 

the Nationalist Party had already shrunken into a minority for some rime past and, if 

so, why did the resignation not come earlier t The position about, this, which is not known 
outside, is that although some members had tendered resignations in March last their 
consideration was postponed till August and even to tho iast, hour, i. e., to the .day 
previous to the opening of this session hopes were held out that members who had receded 
from the Party would reconsider tlitir decision, tin tile f4th of this month a meeting 
of the party was held at which several mi others, including Mr. Knghavendra Kao, Thakur 
Chedilftl, Rai Bahadur P,C, Bose, Mr. 8. 8 jihaigav, wvrepresent; it was after enquiry 
from Mr, Rao and myself that the party was assured by the si airment of Mr, Rao 
that no trouble was brewing as Mr, Rao declared that ho bad nothing to complain of me, 
and the party unanimously reaffirmed the decidon of keeping its ministers in office on 
joint responsibility as before. In spite of this on the night of 16th, soma friends came 
and re-opened the talk about the change of portfolio, s, S , far as members who had 
resigned from the party were concerned, this point of change of portfolio's should not 
have been their concern in ordinary c-iuree. of things. It; may have been a point as 
between the two rainistei a of office, hur ho far as the members who had tendered their 
resignations were concerned, this was never the reason for their resignation. 

“At the last moment, when the motion of no confidence against me was 
definitely known to be likely to be tabled, then, to come to me and make it a 
condition that “ you either change the protfolioes or we would join in the no- 
confidence motion " is definitely what X consider to hold a loaded pistol at me 
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and ask me to surrender. I naturally resented this treatment and declined this 
offer. If there was a grain of self-respect left in me I could not do otherwise. 
Actually the threat was carried out as it was evident from the fact that some of 
my best friends stood to support the leave for no-confidence motion against me in 
this House. This was the first time when, anil the first definite overt act of 
hostility of which my Party and myself had to take notice. The hostility was 
apparent from the fact that the motion was tabled against me alone. Simult¬ 
aneously with this, as many as 37 non-official members stood up to support the 
motion for leave of no-confidence in me. I may take the opportunity of assuring 
them that I hear no malice towards them for doing so; on the other hand I 
recognize they were within the constitutional rights in questioning the policy of 
a minister. Rut it cannot be gainsaid that coupled with this there was a dwindl¬ 
ed party to support me on one side and my colleague on the other. In view of 
the circumstances even if I had succeeded, as 1 hoped to do in defeating the 
motion of no-confidence, I could not usefully remain in office either with honor 
to myself or the Council or the departments under my charge. On the morning 
of the 18th Mr. Rao also resigned the Party. The reason was that some members 
had given a notice of a motion of want of confidence in him without consulting 
the party. These gentlemen were partial to me, and tried to befriend me by 
devicing perhaps a counter-cheek. I fee! grateful to them. If they were wrong 
the party could take action against them, hut it did not supply an adequate 
cause for the resignation from ministry. It was not certain, moreover, at that 
time that these members would have moved the motion which they had tabled 
against Mr. Rao ; but so far as I was concerned the resignation of Mr. Rao from 
the Party had only one meaning. In the Party meeting it was decided that I 
should tender my resignation irrespective of the motion before the House as the 
Party had not the numerical strength to support its Minister. This decision 
was in conformity with the policy on which the Party had originally undertaken 
to form the Ministry. I hope this will satisfy the House as to why the resignation 
was tendered on the morning of the 18th and not earlier. 

“ In my resignation I had specifically referred to the motion of no-confidence 
before the House, and I had said that 1 was prepared to face the attack on my 
policy. I had no desire to evade the opposition or to shirk a reply. It was not 
at all certain at the time of my tendering the resignation that file resignation 
would be accepted actually before the discussion on the motion of no-confidence 
came on in this House. It was unfortunate, Sir, that the resignation was accept¬ 
ed and the matter came to an end abruptly Personally I regret that event 
very much, and it was a great disappointment to me as it deprived me of the 
chance that 1 should ordinarily have got of explaining my position and dispelling 
such suspicions as may have existed about me. I wish to mention specifically, 
Sir, that it has been my constant endeavour to pursue a policy free from 
sectarianism, communalism or territorialism, so far as humanly possible. As an 
instance of the latter, I need only refer to the fact that even within the limits 
imposed by the much maligned Sim formutla, I was able to find money to start 
various works in the Central Provinces in all the departments under my charge, 
works which had been held up for want of funds for several years. 

“ There is one more point to which I must refer, and that is the point about 
the Simon Commission. In spite of all that has been said in the public press 
as regards my views on the position, I can assure this House that I have carried 
out the resolution of this House in letter and inspirit. Suffice it to say that I 
have taken no share whatever in the preparation of any case for the Simon Com¬ 
mission. In conclusion, Sir, I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to my colleague on the transferred side for such help in the discharge of my duties 
as he was able to give and other members of Grvernment for the courtesy with 
which they treated me during my term of office. I must also thank this House 
for the help and indulgence they have shown to me during my term of office and 
I leave them to judge of what I have be en able to do while I was in office,” 

After Mr. Deshmukh had finished his statement the Council proceeded with 
the non-official business of the House The Hon’ble Mr, Tambe, leader of the 
House, expressed that all non-official legislative business relating to the trans. 
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ferred departments should he given up as there were no Ministers and the 
only business relating to the Reserved Departments should be taken up. So Mr. 
the Vaidya’s Tenancy (Amendmen 1 ) Hill was taken up. But while it was under 
discussion, the House adjourned till the next day as nobody was in a mood to 
attend to any business, 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao's Statement. 

On the 22ND AUGUST interesting revelations were made when the Council 
met. At the outset Hon. Mr, Raghnvendra Rao made the following statement:— 

“ We. accepted our offices on the principle of joint responsibility. Such res¬ 
ponsibility involves not only good understanding between the Ministers themselves 
but imposes certain obligations, of the amenability to the advice of one who 
forms the ministry. After a year’s experience o( our working jointly I suggested to 
Mr. Deshmukh the reshuffling of portfolioes in a letter dated 17th March. My 
colleague did not extend to me the courtesy of replying until he was reminded on 
the 16th April at l’achmarhi. On the 2 pd April I hinted to him that I could not 
share resoonsibilit y of his policy and administration in the Local Self-Government 
and Public Works departments. On ihe 6th May 1 again wrote to him that it was 
difficult for me to advice His Excellency as his (Mr. Deshmukb’s) colleague at 
a stage when Mr. Deshmukh had finally tendered his formal advice. After I had 
expressed my own views in cases 1 also made it plain to him that I did not wish 
to do anything wh ch might be consumed by IIis Excellency that my colleague had 
not my suppport and my party, that I did not stand by him and yet I could not 
share likely the consequences of advice tendered by him. 

“In another letter I wrote what 1 disliked in his administration was that the 
Government being influenced on stampeded into action by the local and communal 
intrigues. Again on the 10th May 1 warned him of formidable opposition that 
we have to face on his policy on Local Self-Government Department. Mr. Desh¬ 
mukh did not consider it advisable to accept my suggestion. I therefore com¬ 
municated to Mr. Deshmukh and Mr. Khaparde, leader of the party on June nth 
of my intention of resigning my office in Ausust. I did not want to desert my 
colleague and so wrote to His Excellency offering to resign at once if that would 
facilitate the reconstruction of Min siry, In reply His Excellency took note of 
my offer and asked me to take over Mr. Deshmukh’s portfolio as a temporary 
measure. He wished that the business of the Council on the transferred side should 
not be impeded for want of a Minister. On further consideration however I 
thought necessary 0 resign at once and wrote to His Exxellency, His Excellency 
then accepted my resignation. 

“I emphatically deny the allegation and insinuation made by Mr. Kale that 
the resignation was tendered on account of the notice. I know as well as the 
majority of members of this House knows what the fate this motion was destined 
to meet. 

Concluding Mr. Rao said “ In fairness to myself and my former colleague I 
wish to say that His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler has consistently interpreted 
the functions of the Governor in relation to transferred sphere in strictly constitu¬ 
tional manner. I am also obliged to my colleagues in the Executive Government 
for sympathy and help they have given me and my colleague. I am sure Mr. 
Deshmukh feels with me that the Secretaries and heads of departments have 
acted loyally in carrying out our policy and administration”. 

Mr. Khaoarde’s Reply. 

After Mr. Rao had finished his statement, Mr. Khaparde while giving a 
personal explanation admitted of having received Mr. Rao’s letter intimating 
his desire to resign in August but could not place the matter before the Party 
as that letter was marked confidential. 

After this the Council proceeded with the business on the agenda. 

Non-official Bills. 

Mr. Vaidya asked for leave to refer his Tenancy Bill to a select committee 
but was refused, 23 voting for and 33 against. Thakur Chedilal's Land Revenue 
(amendment) Bill was also referred to a select committee and Mr, Kolhe’s 
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Village Sanitation and Public Management Repealing Bill, Seth Thakurdas’s 
Land Revenue (amendment) Bill, Mr. JaiswaPs Juvenile Smoking Bill, Rao 
Bahadur Kelkar’s Local Self-Government (amendment) Bill, Mr. Jaiswal’s 
Land Alienation (amendment) Bill, Rao Bahadur Kelkar’s Tenancy (amend¬ 
ment) Bill, and Mr. Jaiswal’s Gond Succession and adoption Bill were introduced 
before the Councit was prorogued by His Excellency the Governor. 


Break-up of the Ministry. 

Mr. Khaparde't Statement. 

The following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. B G Khaparde 
Leader of the C. P. Council Nationalist Party, with the approval of his Party, in 
connection with the motion of no-confidence against the Ministers and resig¬ 
nation of Mr. R. M. Deshmukli:— 

“ The public are aware that the C. P. Council Nationalist Party consisting 
of Responsivists of Berar and C. P. Marathi, Independent Congressmen (from 
C. P. Hindi Districts) amd Independents was formed in January 1927. The 
Party undertook the responsibility of forming a Ministry on the principle of 
joint responsibility as it was the dominant party in the Council. The Ministers, 
Hon. Mr, Raghavendra Rao and Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, jointly worked til! 
recently. They had, by agreement, divided the portfolios between themselves. For 
some reasons yet not known, Mr. Raghavendra Rao requested Mr. Deshmukh 
to transfer certain departments to him. The demand was repeated from time 
to time orally and by letters in an offensive manner, without any cause being 
assigned for doing so. Mr. Deshmukh resisted the demand for want of any 
adequate reasons. Mr. Deshmukh offered to place the dispute before the Party 
and abide by the decision, which Mr. Rao refused to do. The insistence of 
Mr. Rao assumed the form of threats and M*. Rao expressed that either he 
would advise H. E. the Governor to relieve him of his duties or arrange to bring 
a vote of no confidence against Mr. Deshmukh, and even added that he would 
even be justified in getting the arrangement effected through His Excellency 
without Mr. Deshmukh’s consent. Soon after this, and, while this dispute was 
going on, resignations from Mr. Rao’s friends began to arrive, evidently with a 
view to deplete the strength of the Party. The last resignation of this kind 
arrived from Thakur Chedilal, the Deputy Leader of the Party, on the first day 
of the cu-rent session. Mr. Rao wrote confidential letters to the Leader of the 
Party in one of which he intimated him that he was going to resign in August, 
The Leader wrote back and asked his permission to place the matter before the 
Party as he could not do so without his leave, the letter having been marked 
‘confidential.’ Mr. Rao wrote back and refused the permission. 

“The Leader called a meeting of the Party to consider the situation and 
also to consider the advisibility of continuing the policy of joint responsibility of 
the Ministers. The meeting was held on 14th instant, i, e., a day previous to the 
beginning of the present session, In this meeting Mr. Rao declared that the 
policy of joint responsibility was to be continued and that he had nothing to com¬ 
plain of against his colleague. No danger was therefore seen ahead. 

“ Mr. Uroesh Dutta Pathak, friend of Mr. Rao, had published his intention 
of tabling a motion of no-confidence against both the Ministers on a consti¬ 
tutional issue, namely, that the Ministers should resign, as their supporting Party 
was no longer dominant. The Party was under the impression that the motion 
will be easily defeated by the combined efforts of the Party and the friends of 
Mr. Rao who had seceded from the Party. This belief of the Party was confirmed 
by the fact that the seceding friends of Mr. Kao had agreed to reconsider their 
resignations. To the intense surprise of the Party, it was found that Mr. Pathak 
tabled only one motion against only one Minister, Mr. Deshmukh, on the 17th. 
Mr. Pathak’s Swarajist supporters were equally surprised at this. Mr. Charde 
immediately gave notice of a motion of no-confidence against Mr. Rao in hurry 
before the business of the day had commenced in the hands of President, but it 
was ruled out as not being in time. The Leader of the Party requested the 
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President on the floor of the House to take the motion against Mr. Deshmukh 
into consideration on the first working day of the next week as it was sprung as 
a surprise upon the Party. Unfortunately, the President fixed the next day, i e , 
Saturday for discussing the motion. The analysis ot the number of members, 
excluding the Swarajists, standing to support the leave of the House for the 
motion being moved, clearly showed iliat it was a pre-rneditated and designed 
attack by the Hindi speaking members against the Marathi-speaking members 
with the assistance of the Muhammadans and Depressed Classes. We, therefore, 
tried our utmost to avert this unseemly and unjustifiable evhibilion on the floor 
of the House. Mischievous propaganda was being carried on in papers simul¬ 
taneously to prejudice Mr. Deshmukh an ! Rcsponstvists in Berar, 

“ Negotiations about reconciliation followed in which the Leader of the 
Party was given to understand through some of the fast friends of Mr. Rao that 
all trouble would cease and Mr. Pathak wruld be induced to withdraw the 
motion of no-confidence if porifolit s were exchanged. This proposal spoke for 
itself and it clearly indicated the source of the motion. Mr. Deshmukh, however, 
refused to yield to threats and chose to face the motion of no-confidence. Mr. 
Deshmukh has ever been confident and the Party agree with him that there 
could possibly be nothing that could be urged with a semblance of reason against 
him. On the morning of 1S1I1 the Nationalist Party decided that both the 
Ministers should resign on account of the depletion of the strength of the Party 
irrespective of the success or failure of the motion in the Council and requested 
Mr. Deshmukh to send in It s resignation and lace the motion of no confidence. 
When the meeting of the Party was being held on the 18th, the notice of which 
was served on Mr. Rao, his resignation of his membership of the Party arrived, 
and a little later the Leader was given to understand by Mr. Rao’s friends that 
Mr. Rao was resigning his ministership. Mr. Rao’s resignation of the membership 
of the Party having been accepted, it was concluded that consistently with faith 
and honour involved in the assumption of office on the principle of joint respon¬ 
sibility, Mr. Rao would resign his ministership as his colleague was resigning. 
Mr. Deshmukh’s resignation was accordingly sent to the Government blouse. 
A solemn compact followed between Mr. Rao’s friends and the Leader of the 
Party with the consent of the prominent members and sympathisers of the Party 
to the effect that in case a motion of no confidence was moved against either 
Minister, it should be defeated by combined effort of the Party and Rao’s friends. 
The sitting of the Council was to commence at 12, This arrangement was 
arrived at, at about u-30 when Mr. Deshmukh had gone to the Government 
House in response to a call from H. E. the Governor for discussing his resigna¬ 
tion. Mr. Rajurkar, a member of the Party, had accompanied him to the 
Government House. While there Mr. Rajurkar met Mr. Uao and Mr. llao repeat¬ 
ed to him that since Mr. Deshmukh had unsigned, he was going to do the same 
as in honour bound. 

“After the Council met at 12 and the question time was over, the Leader 
of the House handed over to the President a communication from H. E. the 
Governor to the effect that Mr. Deshniukh’s resignation was accepted, which was 
read out to the House and the President declared lhat the motion of no-con¬ 
fidence against Mr Deshmukh had abated The motion tabled by Mr. Umesh 
Dutta Pathak against Mr. Rao, just a few minutes before (he Council met, was 
put before the House and leave for moving the same was asked. The Nationalist 
Party did not lend support to it as they and Rao’s friends had agreed not to 
support any motion of the kind aga nst either Minister as aforesaid and thus the 
motion fizzled out. The Party finds that Mr. Rao did not resign nor are there 
any indications of his doing so. The Nationalist Party behaved honourably in 
preventing the vote of no-confidence against Mr Rao, which beyond doubt could 
have been brought before the House by merely supplying one vote more. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Pathak could score the support of Swarajists for his no- 
confidence motion against Mr. Deshmukh on a clear undertaking to bring in a 
similar motion against Mr, Kao and the motion brought by him against Mr- Kao 
was simply to fulfil the obligation, technically, and not to injure Mr. Kao, as he 
was lully conscious of the terms of the pact arrived at between (he two parties. 
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“It is for Mr, Rao to vindicate the much professed principle of joint 
responsibility It is fat him to see and far the world to judge whether he is 
justified in clinging to the office after the resignation of his colleague and after 
a clear demonstration in the House that the Party, on whose sufferance he 
assumed office, was not a dominant party in the House and of which he had ceased 
to be a member. Honour, sagacity, and dignity are on our side ; it is for the 
public to judge whether deception and intrigue against one’s colleague are worth 
the benefits even of a ministry ”, 

Dr. Khare’s Statement. 

Dr, Khare, a Congress member of the Council issued the following to 
the press : 

“ The very dav on which the conglomeration styled as Nationalists in the 
Council was brought into being merely to set up a ministry without any 
principle, policy or programme it had become evident that this party would 
soon see its end. Self-seekers who had joined the party to gain their ends 
dropped out as soon as they found themselves unable to attain their objects. 
Thus the party gradually dwindled. Now the party consists of an insigni¬ 
ficant coterie consisting of supporters of onlv one minister Mr Ramrao 
Deshmukh. The other minister Mr. Raghavendra Rao formed an alliance with 
the pro.Government Musalman group and nominated members in the Council 
and threatened his colleague to part with his portfolio of public works on pain 
of overthrow. In spite of a resolution of the Council to have nothing to do 
with the Simon Commission, material was collected in the transferred depart¬ 
ments of the Ministers who, as Government admitted in an answer to interpella¬ 
tions, not only did nothing to prevent this but allowed the whole thing. Their 
secretaries were, under the very nose of the Ministers, doing all necessary to 
prepare the Simon case of the Government on the Transferred side. As soon 
as this admirable non-co-operation cum-co-operation on the part of the Ministers 
was brought to light and exposed from public platforms by the Congressmen 
like Mr. Abhyankar and Dr. Khare, the public began to ask inconvenient 
questions. Seeing this, at the instance of Dr. Moonje, two Responsivists, in 
order to save their party from further exposure and disgrace, issued a circular 
letter to members of their party saying that it was desirable for the Ministers to 
resign on the Simon issue. The Nationalist party, however, decided against 
this proposal in the letter with the result that the signatories of the circular 
letter resigned from the party. 

“ The behaviour of the Nationalists as among themselves, barrenness of 
policy of the Ministers, their abject surrender to the reserved half of the Govern¬ 
ment and lastly their dishonest attitude towards the question of boycott of 
the Commission, all these together undermined the position of the Responsivists 
and the Independent Congress party. To save this party from a debacle, Dr. 
Moonje hurried to the press. After first declaring that his Ministers were 
selfless and patriotic and ready to resign any moment, ultimately asked them 
to resign. As is well-known, the Ministers treated Dr Moonje’s advice with 
contempt and turned him down. As the sitting of the Council was drawing 
near, things were taking definite shapes. Minister Mr. Raghavendra Rao gave 
his colleague an ultimatum to transfer public works department to him as his 
men had become restive or to face a vote of no-confidence Minister Mr. 
Deshmukh did not submit to the threat and the motion of no-confidence against 
him was moved on the 17th August in support of which, as many as 37 members 
rose including some Nationalists and the whole Congress party. The House 
Consists of 73 members including the President. 

“ A motion of no-confidence was also tabled against Minister Rao but on 
technical grounds they were not admitted that dav. In pursuance of the advice 
of his friends both from Berar and Nagpur, Mr. Deshmukh resigned on the 
morning of (8th to avoid discussion on the censure motion and honing that 
Mr. Rao would thus be compelled to resign on account of joint responsibility. 
But Mr. Deshmukh’s friends had underestimated Mr. Rao’s politics. Mr. Rao’s 
party at once made overtures to Mr. Deshmukh’s party for a compromise which 
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resulted in an agreement whereby Mr. Deshmukh’s party would not table a 
censure motion against Mr. Ran and also refuse support to the Independent 
members’ similar motion which was likely to be made and thus leave Mr, Rao 
unscathed while in return Mr. Kao’s party would manage to have the motion 
against Mr. Deshmukh defeated when it would Vie put to the vote of the House. 
They expected that Mr. Deshmukh’s resignation would not be accepted in the 
meanwhile Thus hoth the ministers would be saved and would retain office 
and the Congress party would be defeated. Hut immediately after question time 
on the 1 ->th. a communication of Governor’s acceptance of Mr. Deshmukh’s 
resignation came in like a bombshell on the heads of the supporters of Mr, 
Deshmukh and when an Independent member asked for leave to make a motion 
of no confidence in Mr. Rao supporters of Mr. Deshmukh lost their heads 
and did not: stand in support of the leave pleading that they were bound to 
honour their pact with Mr. Kao’s men when in (act consideration for the pact 
had vanished. Thus 21 members including the whole Congress party stood in 
support of the motion against Mr, Rao with the result that the motion failed 
for want of one vote and Mr. Rao was that day saved from the doom similar 
to his colleague. 

“It was this agreement of self-preservation between the two groups which 
defeated the motion and not any love for Mr Rao. Immediately after the 
Council rose, it dawned on Tie supporters of Mr. Deshmukh that Mr. Rao’s party 
had done the dirty on them as Mr, Rao’s supporters began saying that as the 
House had indirectly expressed confidence in M'\ Rao, it was not necessary 
for him to resign on tile score of Sint responsibility, rqth and 20th which were 
holidays, were employed by the supporters of Mr. Deshmukh to engineer over¬ 
throw of Mr. Rao. As many as 8 motions of no-confi lence were tabled on the 
2oth which, with the support of (8 Congressmen more made up the number 
required to obtain leave. Mr. Rao and company canvassed hard but to no 
purpose. They even went to the lenjgih of beseeching the Congress party leader 
in Council to hold his hand. When Mr. Rao saw that more than half the House 
was ready to turn him ou of office, he resigned a couple of hours before the 
Council sat on he 21st. The ministers did not resign on any difference of 
policy or Simon Commission issue. It was a selfish quarrel amongst themselves 
regarding distribution of portfolios that brought about their humiliation. Both 
of them and many others are Still hankering for office and the new parties on 
personal and private grounds are being formed. This episode once more com¬ 
pletely proves that diarchy is unworkable ”. 


New Ministry Formed. 

After the C. P. Council was prorogued, H. E. Sir Montagu Butler interview- 
ed Mr. Raghavendra Rao leader of the democratic party, and Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde, leader of the Nationalist party, more than once with a view to 
ascertaining the strength of each party regarding the formation of a new Ministry, 
Mr. Khaparde conveyed to the Governor that a Ministry formed by either party 
would not be stable without a combination of the other party. Mr. Ragha- 
vendra Rao was then invited to form a Ministry and he accepted office 
again. The following official communique was issued on the 25th August :— 

“In fulfilment of the undertaking given in his message to the Legislative 
Council on the 22nd August, His Excellency has been in communication with 
the leaders of the Democratic and the Nationalist Parties as constituted 
subsequent to the break-up of the late minis:ry. His Excellency has satisfied 
himself that both the parties are in favour of the formation of a ministry but are 
not agreed as to who should be the ministers. In the circumstances he has 
invited Mr. Raghavendra Rao as the leader of the two praties to form a ministry 
and to propose a colleague. Mr. Raghavendra Rao has accepted His 
Excellency’s offer ” 

Subsequently on the nth September another Government communique was 
issued of which the following is the text:— 
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“ In the communique, dated 25th August 1928, it was announced that. His 
Excellency the Governor had invited Mr. Raghavendra Rao, as the leader of 
the larger of the two parties desiring a Ministry, to be Chief Minister, and to 
propose a colleague. I he Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao has now proposed to 
Ilis Excellency that Mr. lukaram Jairatu Kerlar be appointed as his colleague. 
His Excellency has accepted this proposal. The Hon. Mr. Tukaram Jairam 
Kedar was sworn in as Minister on Monday morning at Government House. 

“At the request of his Ministers, His Excellency the Governor has re-dis- 
tributed subjects in the portfolioes of Education and Agriculture. The Hon. 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao will take the portfolio of Education, which will include 
the major subjects of Education, Public Health and Sanitation, Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

“ The Hon. Mr. 1 ukaram Jairam Kedar will take the portfolio of Agriculture, 
which will include the major subjects of Agriculture, Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, Co opera,ive Societies, Industries and E\c : se ”. 


The Burma Legislative Council. 

The last session of the second Burma Legislative Council commenced at 
Rangoon on the 6TH AUGUS T 1928, the Hon. Mr. Oscar de Glanville presiding. 
The day was devoted to official business which included the Bill to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act in its application to Burma end the presentation of the 
Public Accounts Committee Report. The only item of interest was the con¬ 
firmation of the draft order moved by the Education Minister regarding the 
supersession of the District Council Joint School Board of Kyaukse in Upper 
Burma This evoked a lively debate and, pressed to a division, was passed by 
a large majority. 

Several members of the People's Party opposed the confirmation of the 
order pressing for a fresh election Mr. Paw Tun, Deputy President criticised 
the Government’s action as very drastic and remarked that in view of the Simon 
Commission’s visit to Burma, such action was sure to mislead so far as rural 
bodies were concerned. The Finance Member remarked that it was proper 
and judicious as the District Council Members failed to control the staff and 
discharge their duties properly. 

Forty-six voted for and twenty-three against the motion, 

Preparation of Electoral Rolls. 

On the 8TH AUGUST, after question time, Mr, S. A. S. Tyabji begged leave 
to introduce his adjournment motion to consider a matter of grave import¬ 
ance and urgency, namely, the preparation of electoral rolls for the forthcoming 
elections and the question of Government officers favouring any particular patty. 

The finance Member opined that the matter was not urgent and said that 
no specified instances had been given that the electoral rolls were not being 
prepared or that Government officers were favouring any party. The burden 
of proof rested upon the mover and he has not discharged his duty adequately. 

The President admitted that the matter was of urgency as the elections 
were due on November 9, but asked for grounds to show grave importance, 

Mr. Tyabji, the mover, said that neither time nor sufficient facilities had 
been given to the public to object to the methods of preparing the rolls. 

The Home Member said that there was plenty of time for filing the objections, 
but denied that the principles for the preparation of rolls had not been properly 
applied not only in Rangoon, but all over the province. 
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The President, after taking the opinion of the House, fixed 4 P- m> f° r th e 
discusion of the motion. 

At 4 p.m. Mr. Tyabji moved his adjournment motion and described how the 
electoral rolls were being prepared. He pointed out the difficulties in testing 
the accuracies in the application forms, especially the preliminary roll being 
handwritten copies were unavailable. He showed various defects and said that 
the rolls were being not prepared properly and Said that the time was insufficient 
for filing the objections. 

The Judicial Secretary opposing, said that so far no representation had 
been made to Government regarding the electoral rolls. If the rolls were now 
printed the time for objections would have to be extended, But that could be 
arranged. If the local Government had been addressed in the matter the 
time of the Council had not been wasted As regards the charge against Govern¬ 
ment of interfering with the elections the judicial Secretary said that a circular 
was issued to the Commissioners during the last elections asking officials not to 
take part in them and this year also the circular would be circulated in time. 
If instances of such letters by officials were brought to the notice of Government 
suitable action would be taken 

Several members supporting die motion pointed out the various defects in 
the rolls and the .difficulties in filing the objections for want of time, while one 
member asked fot an extension of tile time. 

The Home Member repeated that regard ing the preparation of the electoral 
rolls no complaints had so far been made to Government. He said that the rolls 
would not be piinted and he could agree to the extension of a week’s time for 
Rangoon only, not outside, for filing the objections. 

After nearly two hours' debate the motion was pressed to a division and 
lost by a majority of rd votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 9 TR AUGUST, after an. vp,diatoms, Mr. K, G. Marracan from Akyab 
moved an adjournment of the House to coneid r the recent cattle epidemic which has 
caused a great lots to cultivators in Akyab and the urgent necessity for providing 
agricultural hang. 

The Finance Member said that the Government had sympathy for such resolution. 
He quoted fac r s ano figures to show v. 1 ■. . item, of cattle disease aud the present situation 
and Baid that the Government were taking appropriate measures to relieve the situation. 

He held that there was no uigent uec ssity for granting loans as suggested. 

The President held the motion in order and fixed 1 p. m. for the discussion. 

Abolition of Duty. 

The debate on the resolution on the early abolition of the export duty on rice being 
resumed sevoiai members spoke in favour of its abolition. 

The resolution was carried without division, the officials remaining neutral. 

Bribery in Rangoon Port Trust, 

Mr. E, P. Piliay moved hi? resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
of officials and-non-officials of the Council to inquire into and report on the widespread 
system of bribery in the Rangoon port Trustan disclosed in the recent defamation cases 
and referred to the High Court Judges in the appeal of Ucddy versus Oenrae and make 
such recommendations as may be necessary to make the recurrence of such thinge 
impossible in the future. He said that, the reason in bringing this resolution was a 
desire to see all public and semi-public set vices in the Province freed from the charge of 
bribery and corruption now levelled against some of them. After dilating on the facts 
aud quoting the Judge’s remarks Mr. Piliay observed that Buell an appointment would 
perhaps only involve the Province in exp u iituro, 

The Finance Member opposing the resolution said that the first, question was to take 
action against the individuals employ. .1 by the Port Trust who had taken the bribes and 
to improve the system of administration so as t.. make bribe-taking impossible. 

With reference to the changes effected from I'JJI in respect of administration and the 
6ystem of labour supplied to wharves and j. itips and those supplied to the Commissioners, 
the speaker thought that members would agree that the subject of inquiry included all the 
points. 

One Burman men)her opposed the resolution while several non-official Indians and 
Butmans supported it. Further discussion was postponed till next day. 
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Cattle Epidemic in Akyab, 

At 4 p.m, Mr. Marraean moved his adjournment motion. Mr. Tun, another Akyab 
member, described the serious situation there due to the loss of cattle. He accused the 
Government of callousness in this respect. 

The Finance Member alter debating the main causes for the present situation said 
that the Commission’s report of the situation was under consideration and that steps were 
being taken by a Commissioner to relieve it. 

He assured the House that any amount asked for by the Commissioner would be 
sanctioned. The mover agve-d to withdraw the motion at the request of the Finance 
Members but the Homo Member objected. 

The President put the motion to the House and it was negatived, 20 voting for and 
36 against. The Council was then adjourned. 

Bribery in Rangoon Port TruBt. 

On the 10TH AUGUST the discussion on Mr. Piliai’s resolution waB resumed. 

The Finance Member, replying, said that h« desired to remove a possible misunderstan¬ 
ding in regard to what, he said about, the scope of the inquiry by the Committee appointed 
by the Port Commissioners, which was to bo extended limn the period 11122 lo the present 
time. The main burden ot non- fficial members’ speeches was that the Port, Commis¬ 
sioners were not anxious to bring the whole matter to light, That was a case of 
misapprehension, which should be r moved. It, was fertile Coaucil to consider whether 
there were reasonable grounds for the fear, and whether those grounds were based on 
substantial tacts. The House ought not to lisicn to rumours The source of information 
on which the defamation casts were based was the books produced by a gentleman inter¬ 
ested in labour contract, 

The Port Commissioners were desirous of bringing bribery and corruption to light. 
There was a senior Government. Official Mr. 0. W. Dunn, on the committee appointed by 
them, and Government had conthh nc.e in him Tim poit, Commissioners were, taking action 
against the officials concerned. Hi', thorefore, ii kd the mover to withdraw tile resolution. 

The resolution was presasd to a division ami lost, 21 voting for and 38 against, 
Piohibition on Gambling, 

Mr, U Pe Aung moved a resolution recommending that prohibitory order be passed 
to stop gamblings and suppress gambling panics in Moulmein during festivals. 

Mr. Nicholas, Judicial Secretary, opposing t.he resolution remark 'd that there was no 
necessity of such prohibitory order but the imposition of the gambling act. 

Mr. Tyabji amended the resolution substituting the word “ Moulmein ’’ for Burma 
and referred to gambling aud the University Endowment Fund. 

The Home Member opposed and both the original and amended resolutions were lost 
without division. 

Another resolution of provincial interest having been discussed and lost the Council 
then adjourned. 

On the 11TH AUGUST, after several additional supplementary grants were passed 
discussion was taken up on the Public Accounts Committee’s report on the audit, and appro¬ 
priation reports for the year 1926-26. 

Mr, Tyabji moved . This Council is not satisfied that the normal revenue is sufficient 
to meet the normal expenditure of the province and the Council desires to draw the 
attention of the Government to the large future programme of civil works and the effect 
thereof on the future legislature. 

The Finance Secretary observed that the motion was unnecessary and premature while 
the Finance Member said that Government were unable to accept the motion which was 
not in order. Besides, the matter was again under examination by a Committee. 

Mr. Tyabji’s motion was lost without a division. 

The Finance Member thru introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the appointment of Financial Commissioners in Burma and for a definition 
of their functions, and moved for its consideration. 

Mr. U. l’u, ex-Minister, opposed the Bill on principle because oi the high pay and 
referred to the conditions of thi' paddy market. 

The Revenue Secretary said that it was essential to have two Financial Commissioners 
to cope with the woik and for smooth and efficient administration. 

The mol ion for consideration was carried, 30 voting for and 9 against. On the Finance 
Member’s motion the Bill was passed without further discussion. The Council was there¬ 
after prorogued. 



The Assam Legislative Council. 

The autumn pension of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on the 
17TH SEPTEMBER 1928. 

The first resolution moved on this day was one leeomrooinling the Government to remove 
the existing disparity in the matter ot minimum ass'-sumoiii of land revenue on an estate 
at present prevailing in two val eys by lining the uniform standard of eight annas. 

Mr, Kamegwa- Das, the mover, pointed out that, in Syihet. the minimum assessment 
was eight annas while in tie' Assam Villcy it was Re, I, arid said that since it could not 
be held that the Assam Valley raiyuts holding small leases were rich the minimum Bhould 
be reduced to eight annas. 

Hon. A, W. Botham on behalf of the Govi vnroont salt! that the disparity in the 
minimum assessments in the two valh yt, was due to historical reasons. One reason for 
imposing the minimum assessment was by way of discouraging the breaking-up of minute 
portions of land. It was also to bo considered that every srpaiate account increased 
the work of compiling and maintaining records and collecting revenue and when it waB 
remembered that revenue represented land revenue and rent combined anti that it was 
all the cultivator paid for his land lie did not. think Be. 1 was excessive and accordingly 
opposed the resolution. 

After further discussion the. Council by a majority carried the resolution. 

The question of transfer of Rylhet lt> Bengal came up again to-day when Khan 
Bahadur Hazi Bnkht Majnmdft." moved a resolution recommending the Government to 
represent to the poorer authorities that the people of Sylhefc and Cach&r do not seek the 
transfer to Bengal. 

Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kulubuddin Ahmad on behalf of the Government supporting 
the resolution said that, the Government were not convinced that it was the general wish 
of the people of Sylhet to go to B ang’d. The masses of people were indifferent while the 
educated Mahomedan opinion was against the transfer. 

The discussion on the resolution hud not concluded when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 18TH SEPTEMBER, on the motion of flon’blo Khau Bahadur Kutubddin 
Ahmad, the Council passed the Assam High Ways Bill introduced to meet the difficulty 
which now exists of controlling traffic! cm provincial roads in Assam. Officers in charge 
of provincial roads have hitherto been hampered by want of legal authority in maintaining 
and carrying out the work essential for the upkeep and improvement ot roads in their 
charge and the bill provided that their action shall have (he support of Jaw, 

Separation of Bylhct. 

After passing a small demand for excess grant for 1926-27 and adopting the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee on the Audit and Appropriation Report foi 1926-27 the 
Council resumed the discussion on the resolution regai ding the transfer of Sylhet and 
Cachar to Bengal. To the main resolution Bal.u Basanta Komar Das moved an amendment 
to the effect that tie opinion of the people* of Sy lint and Cachar, paying chaukidari and 
municipal rates, should be taken ami represented to the proper authorities, 

Mr. A. W. Botham pointed out I he inc. nsistency of the members who now asked to 
ascertain public opinion by a referendum of observing that last time the Council passed 
a resolution on the same subject and they were satisfied with the. Council’s verdict and there 
was no talk of referendum. He also pointed out. that the intention or the Secretary of 
State to refer the matter to the Statutory Commission was published only a few months 
before the last general election and it seemed lo him incredible that members returned at 
that election should not, represent, (he opinion of those who voted for them on the important 
BUbject. which was obviously before the minds of public at that time. 

Muhammadan mrmbeis generally up* ke in favour of retention of the districts in 
Assam and twitted the Swarajists with inconsistency in the matter while the Swarajists 
and ft few other Hindu members also wen- in favour of amendment proposing referendum 
on the question, 

Replying to the charge of inconsistency of the Swarajists, Srijut Nabin Chandra Bar- 
aloi said that, with the change of circumitat ces the Government, also had changed views, 
ormerly the Government were not satisfied that tho decision of the Council represented 
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the true public opinion but now they were satisfied to adopt the Council’s opinion in the 
matter. He also pointed out that the resolution wanted that the opinion of the 
people of the districts should be communicated to proper authorities. The amendment 
deserved support as it suggested the means of getting that opinion. With regard to the 
suggestion that if Sylbet were transferred to Bengal, Assam might Iobc the status as a 
major province, be said that he had co fears ns he did not sec any reason why Assam 
should not remain a major province even without Sylhet. 

After further discussion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes against 12 and the 
original motion recommending retention of Sylhct ami Cachar in Assam was carried. 

On the 19TH SEPTEMBER the Council waB occupied with the discussion of resolu¬ 
tions, One recommending that all local beards, wishing to employ an Executive Officer, 
should be provided by Government with the necessary funds for his salary which should 
be limited to Rs. 7,200 per annum for each Local Board and another recommending that an 
air survey should he made of all forest reserve lands in Assam, were withdrawn after dis¬ 
cussion ; while a third, recommending that the pay of lower primary teachers should be 
increased to afford them a fair living, was carried. 

The next resolution, recommending that the realisation of Government demands at 
the newly assessed rates resulting from recent and current settlement, operations in Kamrup, 
Bibsagar, Nowgong and Darrang be postponded until proper legislation on the subject of 
re-assessment of land revenue was enacted and brought into force was being discussed when 
the Council rose for the day,’ 

^ On the 20TH SEPTEMBER the motion for the reduction of Rs, 5,000 under Civil 
Works was carried by the casting vote of the president. 

Municipal Amendment Bill. 

On the 21ST SEPTEMBER Hon'ble Mr. J, J. M. Nicliols Roy, Minister, introduced 
the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill, The main object, of the Bill was to provide that 
save in municipalities which might bo specially notified the annual value of holding 
which contained very expensive buildings Bhould be on the reduced scale with tho 
necessary consequence thnt taxes which were calculated on the annual value would 
similarly bo on the reduced scale. There were few such holdings in towns in Assam except 
those containing large Government institutions such as schools or colleges and Govern¬ 
ment considered that taxes which might at- present, be imposed on such holdings were 
excessive and were unfair burden ori thi.general tax-payer. 

Rules under the Assam Primary Education Act were also laid before the Council by 
the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister. 

Having got through the business allotted for the day in an hour the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND SEPTEMBER, after a lengthy debate the Council passed, by 21 votes 
against 20, a non-official resolution recommending tliat the realisation by tbe Government 
of revenue demands at the newly assessed rates in Kamrup, Bibsagar, Nowgong and 
(jarrang be postponed until proper legislation regarding reassessment of land revenue is 
enacted and brought into force. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


The B. & O. Legislative Council 

(Continued from Vol. 1 , p. 368 ). 

Censure Motion on Excise Commissioner, 

The Bibar and Orissa Legislative Councill rc-asscmbled at Patna on the 21ST FEB¬ 
RUARY, after a wrek’s adjournment to discuss the budget, for 1928-1929. Swarajist mem¬ 
bers attended the Council. 

Rai Bahadur Dwaika Nath, on their behalf, ashd leave to move the adjournment of 
the House to discuss a matter of definite public importance, namely, the expression of 
opinion by Mr, Bertlioud, Commissioner of Excise and Salt on the Bihar and Orissa Mica 
Bill, which was recently rejected by the Council on tho second reading. 
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The expression used by the Exeinc Cornmissioner, and to which objection was taken 
by the Swarajists was as follows :—“ 1 iio not believe the bill will pass through the Council, 
owing to the fact ttiat the vast, majority of individuals and firms engaged In the mica 
trade are interested in stolen mica.' 1 Leave was given by the Council, 

Five members including Messrs. Ohandeshwar Prasad, Narayan Singh, Mabarak Ali, 
Bsjandbari Singh and S, M, Naim participated in the general discussion of the budget, 
Members drew attention to the disapf uniting features of the budget, and complained that 
the nation-building departments were practically starved. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarhanath then moved his adjournment motion. He said that 
he stood for freedom of expi< ssion ; out opinion must bo expressed in language of 
moderation and sobriety. Mr. fieri la >ud had gone out. of his way to cast a slur upon the 
members of the House. Evciy member, irrcspiolive of the party to which he belonged, 
ought to be jealous of the liberty and honour of ibis House. As long aB an apology was 
Dot forthcoming from Mr. Bcrtl oud, he would not be satisfied. 

The Hon’ble Mr, SePon, of brlulfof the Oovernmeut, explained what he considered 
was first and ,’aet a mifunderstanding. He denied that it was a reflection on the Council. 
On the other hand, it was a broad ivfhction on the trade as a whole. He stated that be 
enquired from Mr. Berthoud, what hiB meauing was. Mr. Bcrthocd hed no idea of making 
any imputation on the good faith of tin* members of the Council, no hoped that, in view 
of the explanation and assurance given, the. motion would he withdrawn. 

The adjournment motion, when put to vote, wob declared carried, the Government 
not challenging a division, The result, was greeted with cheers by the Swarajists. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY general discussion on the budget was brought to a cIohb 
with the replies of the Hon. Ministers an 1 the Hon. the Finance Member to the criticisms 
advanced by tho members. 

The House was very thin, and the meeting was very short, lasting only an hour. 
The Hon. the Ministers appreciated the criticisms regarding their departments, and 
assured the Council that they would give their careful consideration to them. They also 
complained that funds w<ro inadequate to (heir needs. 

The Hon the Maharaja Bahadur of Duinraon, Finance Member, stated that, he 
shared with the members their disappointment at. the budget. He maintained that the 
Transferred Departments have had their fair share of funds, eince the introduction of tho 
Reforms in this province. The distjlluit km of money was not done by tbe Finance 
Department alone, but by the Government as a whole. Ho wished more funds were 
available to meet; the needs of the rural population, which the members desired so much, 

Tbe Council a< journed till tub March, when voting on the budget demands 
commenced; 

Voting on Grants. 

The Council re-assembled on the. 3TH MARCH to vole on Budget grants. The 
Council discussed a number of motions for reduction in the demand for land revenue admi¬ 
nistration. Mr. Godavaris Misra (Swarajist) moved a token cut of Kb, 100 in the 
provision for the management of Government Estates. He called attention to certain 
grievances of the people in Puri District, in the matter of tho enhancement ol rent. He 
pointed out that tbe holdings were uneconomic and tho. people were not in a position 
to pay the enhanced rent. Before the Hon. Mr. £ if Ion could reply on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment the Council adjourned. 

On the 10TH MARCH the Council voted the Budget, demand of lls. 26,17,717 to defray 
the charges during the n<xt year in respect of land revenue. The Swarajists attended 
the Council and moved a number of token cat* to raise questions of policy. 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton, leader of the House, replying cm behalf of Government to the 
ppint raised by Mr. Godavaiia Misra regarding the enhancement; of rent in the Govern¬ 
ment Estate of l’uri district, pointed out that Government had all along adopted a liberal 
policy in regard to the assessment of rent from the tenants and repudiated tbe allegation 
of the local officers applying coercion in the matter. 

All the motions of cuts wore either withdrawn or rejected by the Council after dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr. Baldeva Sahay (Swarajist), moving a token cut of Us, 100 in tho demand under 
11 Excise ”, attacked the excise policy of Government and asked tho Excise Minister to 
abandon the present policy which he considered would neither load them towards the 
goal of total prohibition nor bring about a substantial reduction in tho consumption of 
liquor. He suggested that tho Excise Minister should either select one particular area 
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for total ttry ng up and then extend this experiment or adopt the system of trying local 
option. 

The Excise Minister, replying, said that hr» had already selected two areas in this 
province for total drying up and was watching the result of this experiment If the 
experiment was found to be succ ssful lie would extend it to other parts provided the 
tendency of the people seemed to he towards temperance. He pointed out that the revenue 
of the province was small and any loss in revenue would affect them. 

Mr. Jagat Narayan Lai and other members also participated in tbe discussion and 
criticised tbe policy, Tbe discussion was not concluded wiien the Council adjourned. 

On the 12TH MAUCII several nan-official rnemhers, speaking on a token cut in the 
Exoise demand, criticised tbe policy of the Government and suggested that the Government 
should adopt a policy which would gradually load towards temperance and prohibition. 

The Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, replying pointed out that the 
policy of total prohibition was tried many times in many countries, but was found to 
b u unworkable. He emphasised Hie difficulties in the way of the adoption of such a 
policy and particularly, those of linanc". The province could not afford to drop the whole 
of the excise revenue ail on a sudden He maintained that the Government was 
consistently and uniformly following tiro policy of maximum revenue and minimum 
consumption. 

The Excise Minister said that, (he Government were following the policy of temper¬ 
ance subject to such limitations as were piac-d in their way. He assured the Council that 
he would examine the suggestion of selecting a few areas for “drying up” as an 
experimental measure. 

The reduction motion was withdrawn. The Council then voted the whole of the Excise 
demand and also demands under Stumps and Forests without any opposition. 

Registration Grant, 

On the I3TH MARCH there was a heated discussion when the demand under “Regis¬ 
tration ” came up for discussion. 

Mr. Jagat Narain La] (Independent Congress) moving a reduction motion, aBBerted 
that tlie Hindus were not justly treated in the matter of appointments in the Registration 
Department, H«, on his own responsibility, narrated some csbcb of partiality and corrup. 
tion among the Moslem officers in the Registration Department. 

Mr. Narayan Singh (Swarnjist) and others supported the motion. 

The Moslem members, led by Mr. Abdul Aziz .»d Mr, Mahomed Jan, deplored the 
fact that the note of communal discord should have been struck In the courFO of the 
debate. Mr. Aziz said that when it was their desire to administer their own country, it 
would not be proper for them to idulge too freely in accusing one community or the 
other of communal prejudice ami partiality, ft was not desirable to condemn the Moslem 
officers and the Moslem Minister without the least justification. 

The Minister-in-charge of the Registration Department emphatically repudiated that 
partiality was shown to any particular community. Communal considerations, be said, 
had never entered his mind and he had tried to be strictly fair to all communities. He 
promised to look into the charges that were made against some officers of the department. 

The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn, and the Council voted the whole of tbe 
demand under Registration, 

The Council also carried a token cut of Re. 1 in reBpect of the Irrigation Demand. 

On the 14TH MARCH discussion was raised regarding the temporary appointment of 
Justice Sir Basanra Kumar Mnilick as a member of the Executive Council, in the 
place of the Maharaja of Duraraon, who was proceeding on four months' leave from next 
month, by means of a token cut in the demand for the Executive Council Non-official 
members took objection to the appointment on the ground that at least one member of 
the Executive Council should be a non-official Indian, and that in the interest of the 
purity of the judicial administration, no High Court Judge should be appointed to the Execu¬ 
tive Councillorships. 

The Government replied that there were precedents l'n which High Court Judges had 
been appointed to the Executive Council. As the appointment was temporary, there was 
no question of departure from tbe principle an suggested. In the ease of temporary 
appointments, officials were appointed in other provinces as well. Apart from precedents, 
it was difficult, to believe that High Court Judges could bn induced to show prejudice in 
favour of the Executive Government, in the prospect of getting executive appointments. 
He assured the Council that it was never the intention of the Government to officialise 
the post, The Government was defeated on tbe motion by 60 votes to 43. 
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Recruitment to Provincial Services, 

On the I5TH MARCH the question of recruitment to the provincial servioea by com¬ 
petitive examinations was raised in the Council. 

Mr, Krishna Ballabh Bahay (Swarajist) moving a reduction motion urged that method 
of recruitment to the provincial services should be ny competitive examination, fie alBO 
suggested reservation of Beats for various communities. 

Mr. Briscoe, Chief Secretary, replying on behalf of the Government doubted if it was 
right to raise such an important principle under a budget motion. It was not. clear to 
him if the mover had conaulted and was representing the views of ids constituents in 
the matter. The mover ought really to have raised the question by means of a formal 
resolution. He pointed out that pure competition would not fit in with special represen¬ 
tation of various communities, whose cla ms had to be takeu into account in t he matter of 
the provincial services. The mover oy leaving thu details to the Government had thrust on 
them a most extraordinary and difficult and invidious task, which would eventually lead to 
bickerings without end. It was not possible tu introduce the system of competition. The 
Government had no reas >n to suppose that the existing system of election was not considered 
generally to be satisfactory, and that it was not giving good results. They were therefore 
not prepared to depart from it, until it was clear that, there was a strong volume ol' consi¬ 
dered opinion both inside and outside the Council, that a change was necessary. 

The motion was rejected by 51 votes to i!i 

A token cut was moved in the provision for I he “ Finance Department,” in order 
to call attention to the inadequacy of the lands allotted to the nation-building departments. 

The Financial Secretary refuted this and sail that of the funds available for new 
schemes, the transferred departments had the iion’s share. 

The motion was rejected by 52 votes to 3.">. 

On the 16TH MARCH Mr. Mubarak A'i moved a token out in the demand for ‘‘Justice," 
to urge the appointment of a Moslem High Coint Judge. 

The Government, replying, said that the matter was already engaging its attention. 
The mover thereupon wished to withdraw tim motion, but the other members challenged 
a division, and the inotiou was rejected by lit votes to 12. 

On the 1‘JTH MARCH in moving a tek-u cut on the vote for the administration of 
justice, Mr. Baldeva Sail ay (Swarajist) Urged Uovm inucut to make a beginning in carrying 
out the proposal for the separation of judicial and executive functions. The cut motion 
was ultimately rejected. 

The Council then voted the demands under the administration of justice and under 
jailB and convict settlements without, opposition. 

There was a ciOp ol cut motions in the police demand, but only three wore discussed 
on this day. The Swarajist members proposed the omission of the provision of Its. 16,106 in 
the police budget for the grant of free passage! to and from the United Kingdom to sergeants 
and sergeants major ol European domicile. The Opposition stated that they objected to 
this expenditure from the point of view of economy nnd their national sentiment. 

The motion for the omission of this expenditure was rejected by 45 votes to 34. 

A long discussion was raised 011 the motion that. 1 he item of Rs. 11,102 for the re¬ 
clamation of the Magahiya “ rioms" (a criminal tribe) be omitted. The non-official 
members drew attention to the alleged conversion of the 1 doiuB ’ to Christianity by the 
Salvation Army and objected to g aming money on this ground. They also suggested 
that tacilities should be afforded to Hindu and Moslem * doms ’ in the matter of their 
religious observances. The Council refused to grant the money by 39 votes to 34. 

Another lump Bum reduction in the police demand was under discnsBion when the 
Council adjourned. 

On the 21ST MARCH objection was taken to the supplementary demand of 
Rs. 1,61,900 for allowances to La v Officers, the amount including money wanted for 
Crown Lawyers in the Deoghar conspiracy case. 

Mi, Krishnaballav, opposing the demand, said that, there was no justification for the 
engagement of Mr. Manuk to conduct the piosecution on Rs, 1,500 per day when Sir 
Sultan Ahmad, Government Advocate, was available and should have been bound under 
the rules to work for a smaller fee. Objection was also taken to the trial taking place 
in a non-regulation town like T><oghur. If the trial had been held at Patna Mr, Manuk 
himself would have woikrd at. a smaller fee. The demand was passed by 44 votes against 40, 

The supplementary demands in respect of 11 Stamps”, “Irrigation”, 11 General 
Administration” and “Jails'' were also passed. The Council theD adjourned till next 
day to discuss the remaining supplementary demands after which it was prorogued. 
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The Eanchi Session. 

Tli* Hancbi session of the B. Jc 0. Legislative Council commenced at, Hanclii on the 
1GT1I AUGUST 1928. Ag many as Bix non-i'CSeial hills were introduced, important among 
them being the Landlords’ li,ll to amend the Bengal T nancy Act and to make it operative 
in the provinc; and two bills by Moslem m-rubers providing for separate electorates in 
local bodies and a system of alternate election of Moslem Chairman anil Vice-Chairman, 
the Bill for proper control of Hindu Religions Endowments in Bihar and Orissa and a bill 
for tie better administration and protection of Moslem Wakf estates, 

The Council passed the Bihar and Orissa Public Demands Recovery Amendment Bill. 

Tenancy Legislation. 

Both Tenants and Landlords bills regarding the amendment of tenancy legislation, 
were referred to the same Select Committee. 

Mr. Sifton, explaining the Government altitude, observed that the Government 
supported the reference of the Bill to the Select Oommittie in deference to the wish of the 
Cuuncil to consider both th" Tenants and Landlords biils in the Select Committee and 
hoped that the parti's would arrive at a satisfaet uy settlement. Induing so, the Govern¬ 
ment in no way committed itself to the previsions of the hill. 

On the 17TH AUGUST the Otissa Tenancy Bill, designed to facilitate consolidation of 
agricultural holdings was referred tint Selict Commute". Two Bills by Moslem Swarajists, 
providing geparate electorates in municipalities and District Boards on fixed sliding ncalo 
basis of representation ani system of alternate election of Moslem Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, and the Bill for the better administration and prelection of Moslem Wakf 
Estates were allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion, 

Mr. Krishna Ballav Saliay (Swarajist) mov'd reference of the Chota Nagpur Tenure 
Holders Bent Account. Bill to a Select Committee. He considered the measure as essential 
in view of the helpless position of honest co-sharers. The Rcvmnc Secy, opposing the 
reference on behalf of the Government pointed out that the measure was unworkable. 
He considered the Bill e.fl unfair to the landlords and the grievances of the tenure holders 
were not such as to justify the shouldering of the burden of expenditure which will be 
involved by giving efl et to the provisions of the Bill. By -111 votes to 30 the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, 

Mr, Balde-va Salmy (Swarajist) moved reference of the Patna University (Amendment) 
Bill to a Select Committee. Tim object of the Hill was to achieve what tho Act itself 
provided for, namely, the establishment of a teaching Univcrsily at Patna. The idea of 
this University reform was supported by a large body of public men and various nthor 
parts of the country had taken stops to establish universities of this type. lie explained 
that his Bill chiefly intended to transfer control from the Government to the University 
in the matter of all appointments of professors and leathers in the internal colleges. 

The Education Minister, moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion, observed that lie had not yet changed his opinion regarding tho 
usefulness of a teaching and residential university hut lie had become doubtful how far 
a University willi both internal aud external st ies could be sal isfactory. He quo-.ed tho 
opinion of the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University aud the report of the Bombay 
Committee on University Reform to show that the progress of a University was hampered 
by the inevitable jealousy be ween the external and internal sides. Another objection 
was that the internal colleges were likely to be better equipped and staffed than the 
external colleges. 

The Council allowed the Bill to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The Hindu Religious Endowment Bill was also allowed to be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. The Council then adjourned. 

Election to Simon Committee. 

On tho 20TH AUGUST Government resolution for co-operation with Simon Com- 
mission was dismissed. There was a crowded house aDd packed up galleries. The Hon’ble 
Mr. V. J, Patel, President of the Legislative Assembly, was present seated in tho distin¬ 
guished visitors’ gallery. About n dozen speeches were made for aud against the resolution. 

Moving his resolution, Mr Sifion said that, the composition of the Statu'ory Com¬ 
mission was an accomplished fact and a negative attitude would bring no advantage. 
Bengal, Assam, Bombay aud the Punjab had already appointed committees. If Bihar 
refused to appoint one, it would be denying itself the opportunity of remodelling its 
constitution on advanced Hues. If it withheld co-operation, the Commission would go 
back with an erroneous impression of the different interests in the Province, 
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Moulvi Mahomed Hussein, supporting, said that the motion had an important bearing 
on minority communities. Even the X -lira Committee report was a step towards oo-opara- 
tion. Dyarchy had failed and it w.:n up to them to tthow what improvements could 
suitably be made upon tbo present, refer no. 

Eai Bahadur Harendranath Mnob-rjee welcomed tho resolution as it afforded an 
opportunity to Labour in India to pro.-,a its views before the Commission which included 
two Labour members. 

Hat Bahadur Daleep Narnia Singh, supporting, said that three or four Indians on the 
Commission could not have done as much as so many elected representatives of the pro¬ 
vincial Councils. 

Dewan Bahadur Mahapatra asked iris Oriya brothers not to be led away by party 
politics and urged them to place taoir case before the Commission. 

Mr. Srikrisbna Singh, Swarajist lea lor, opposing, criticised the speech of Lord Birken¬ 
head in the Lords and impeached the Uovcrnmsnt for its shortcomings in education and 
other directions. The interests of India ami England, lie asserted, Were not identical and 
they wanted the constitution for India to lie mate by Indians themselves. 

Mr. Lingraj M.sra, Swarajist from Orissa, opposing, said that the Motitagu-Ohelms- 
ford Report recognised that the aspirations of Orissa were just, but after the lapse of a 
dec do nothing Iiad ;>ecn done. 

Claiming to sprak on behalf of the Christians and Depressed Classes, the Bcv. 
Brijnandan favoured co-operation and supported the motion. 

The debate was adjourned to the near, day, the 21ST AUGUST when the Council by 
SO votes to H decided to appoint a commit to co-operate with the Commission. Swarajist 
amendment demanding a Bound Table Coufm-uneu was rejected. 

In the discussion on the motion a doy. n spoakirs representing various communities 
participated. Swaraj/st speakers claimed tin- right of nelf-determination and demanded the 
light conceded by the British Parliament to Canada, South Africa and Ireland to determine 
their own constitution, Moslem members stated that they had loBt faith in Bound Table 
Confi renees to solve Hindu-Moslem problems an l the rights of minorities. The only logical 
course left to them was to go be fore the ,Simon Commission and place their demands. 
Bepresentativea of Christians, Anglo-Inbails and Depressed Classes also affirmed faith 
iu co-operation with the Commission. 

The Council having decided to co-operate with trie Commission, a committee ol seven 
members was constituted ou the 211UD AUGUST, 'l'he following were elected :— 

Messrs. Mubarak Ali, Ohandreshvur Prtuthad N.ii'uytm Hiugli, Athar Hussain, Baja 
Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, il ija It ij or Ira Narayan Bhanja Djo, Bai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bay, and Ltkshmi.iar Mahanti. 

Swarajists did not participate iu the election of the committee. 

The Council next, voted for a supploinifiitafly demand of Us. 50,000 for the construction 
of a permanent Government House at Kane In'. The present house was built to serve a 
temporary purpose. Tho total cut. of tlm proposed house is estimated to be 11s. 4 and a 
half lakhs. The token demand was approved to enable work to be undertaken during the 
currant financial year. 

A supplementary demand for Bp. £0,000 for the conversion of the Badium Institute 
into new Council Chamber and members’ quarter* was refused. 

On the 24 TH AUGUST the Council discussed non official resolutions purely 
of local interest. 

The resolution discussed at some length was regarding (he appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the grievances and conditions of persons confined under 
the Criminal Tribes Act in C'latuerwa Settlement. Non-official members made 
allegations that the Salvation Army managing the. settlement were Christianising 
inmates of the settlement both Hindu and Moslem denominations and not giving 
them facilities as regards their religious observances and practices. The Govern¬ 
ment repudiated allegations pointing out that they had investigated the allega¬ 
tions and found them to be untrue. However the Government agreed to let two 
Council Members vis.t the Settlement with the Subdivisional Officer and see 
things for themselves. In view of this offer the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council next adopted two resolutions regarding extension of Village 
Administration Act and prohibiting sale of intoxicants during religious fairs and 
festivals. 

On the 25TH AUGUST the resolution demanding (he extension of the Chota 
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Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act to Bihar proper was adopted by the Council 
by 35 votes against 4. Government members kept neutral. 

The landlord members urged the need of legislation in Bihar to protect the 
ancient estates from ruin due to the extravagance of the proprietors. Govern¬ 
ment pointed out that the matter was a domestic concern of the landlords and 
Government were not prepared to step in before knowing full well what the 
feeling of the landlords on the question was. Any hasty action on the part of 
Government might be construed as an attempt at interference with the manage¬ 
ment of private estates. Government, therefore, left the matter to be decided by 
non-official members. 

The Council also discussed certain other resolutions of local importance. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the members of the Council from North Bihar moved 
an adjournment of the House to discuss the flood situation in North Bihar. The 
Hon. Mr. J. D. Sifton, Government Member, made an important statement ex¬ 
plaining the present position regarding the floods and acquainting the Council 
with the facts at present known to Government. He stated that rainfall in North 
Bihar had been much in excess of the normal during the first part of the monsoon 
and Miuaffarpur district had received two inches more than the total normal 
rainfall for the year. The rivers consequently had been full early in July. The 
two main floods in the district were in July and August. The total area in 
Muzaffarpur district affected by these floods was about 500 square miles in Sadar 
Sub-Division and 518 square miles in Sitamarhi sub-division. Hajipur sub-divi¬ 
sion was not affected. Although the first floods was a record one, Bagmati river 
causing considerable damage to the Bhadoi Crop, its effects were not necessarily 
grave, there being sufficient time for fresh transplantation of the rice crop. 
The second flood had been more serious because it had fallen more slowly. It 
was now estimated that in the affected areas in Sitamarhi and Sadar sub¬ 
division about 75 per cent, of the Bhadoi crop had been lost and about 50 per 
cent, of the Agbani crop had been seriously affected. There had been no loss 
of life or cattle and damage to house property was small. The floods were 
reported to be subsiding on August 17. But there was still a large area near 
Muzaffarpur under water. Gratuitous or charitable relief had not been found 
necessary, few villages being so hard hit as to need it. In the Darbhanga district 
there was considerable flooding in Madhubani and other thanas. The position 
in Madhubani need not cause anxiety, Bahera thana was the most severely 
affected area. Twenty villages were reported to be completely under water. 
The most severely affected area in Samastipur sub-division was Rosra thana. 
A number of villages had been badly flooded owing to the bunds giving way. 
There had been no loss of cattle or human life except two cases of accidental 
drowning, 2,440 persons were relieved in the worst thanas of Jhanjharpur and 
Bahera. Gratuitous relief was being given in all these areas. The co-operative 
banks were advancing loans to the extent of Rs, 23,000. Government had placed 
Rs, 20,000 at the disposal of the Commissioner for loans. The? District Officer 
of Darbhanga has asked for half a lakh for paddy loans. Government would 
allot this amount immediately. Detailed enquiries were being made and the 
whole position could be reconsidered when these were completed. 

After the Government’s reply the adjournment motion was withdrawn. The 
business of the session having been concluded, the Council was prorogued. 



The Bengal Legislative Council. 

Formation of Simon Committee. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met in Calcutta on the gTH JULY 1928, after 
a long prorogation, to decide about co-operation with the Simon Commission. 
It was not a great debate, The old arguments were put out again, sometimes 
with fire, but gen erally without, Beyond launching the resolution Government 
took no part in the proceedings. 

The Swarajist amendment for postponing the appointment of the Committee 
was negatived, 45 voting for and 82 against. 

Further discussion was postponed till next day, the 10TH JULY, when the 
original resolution was carried by 72 votes against 50. 

During the discussion that followed Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta, leader of the 
Swaraj Party, observed that Sir John Simon, after arriving in India, had made 
an offer to the non-official members to form committees of the Legislatures to 
assist the Commission. Mr. Sen Gupta protested against the procedure adopted 
by the Bengal Government .0 accept that offer of Sir John Simon. Official 
members, it was stated, would have nothing to do with the appointment of the 
committee, but they found the senior member of the Executive Council moving 
the resolution appointing the committee and other official members voting on it. 
The resolution was sponsored in the Legislative Council by the Vice-President 
of the Executive Council, and in tire Government House by H. E. the Governor. 
The non-official members were sent for by the Governor, the head of the 
Executive Council, and votes were canvassed for the resolution in the Council. 
The Executive Head of the Government took the trouble of cabling to England, 
and he got replies from Sir John Simon and those replies were shown to the 
non-official members who had been sent for by the Governor. 

The President: What is your auth nity for making that statement? 

Mr. Sen Gupta : My authority is from an unimpeachable source. 

The President: If you cannot show your credentials in my chamber for 
making those remarks, I will ask: the Secretary to expunge your remarks on the 
head of the Government from the Council proceedings. 

Mr. S. C. Bose : Under what authority can the President summon a member 
to his private chamber to prove his facts ? 

Mr. Sen Gupta : I shall not go to your Chamber, and I refuse to show my 
authority for making those remarks 

The President: Then those remarks will be expunged. 

Repeating those remarks, Mr. Sen Gupta said that Sir Abdur Rahim and 
the Maharaja of Mymensingh had canvassed for the resolution. (Loud shouts 
of “ shame ” from Swarajist benches.! 

The Maharaja of Mymensingh rose to a point of personal explanation. He 
said that it was not true that the Governor asked him to canvass support for 
the motion. 

It was finally arranged that for the discussion of all amendments relating to 
the composition, scope and function of the Committee there should be another 
ordinary meeting of the Council. 

On the tiTH JULY Mr. B. K. Chatterjee moved his adjournment motion 
to discuss the Serious situation that had arisen out of the inadequacy of the 
steps taken by the Government for the relief of some of the famine-stricken 
districts of Bengal, He felt deep resentment and disappointment at the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude. In Bankura about 50,000 people were affected but the 
Government had spent only Rs. 12,000 on relief work. 

In Khulna, the District Magistrate had admitted, said another Speaker, that 
90,000 people were affected out of which 1,000 were on the verge of starvation 
and Government had granted only Rs 4.000. 
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Mr. J. C. Chakrabarti, referring to the distress at Balurghat, in the Dinaj- 
pur District, said that 15,000 people were affected and the Government had sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 2,67,000 for agricultural loans. The report of the Congress Inquiry 
Committee showed that there had been 28 deaths from Starvation in 18 villages 
and he shuddered to think of the heavy numher of deaths in the 2,165 villages 
that had been affected in the Balurghat sub-division. 

Sir Naliniranjan Chalterjee was replying on behalf of the Government 
when the closure was put and the motion that the business before the House 
be adjourned was carried. 

As this was regarded as a censure measure, the Swarajists cried “ resign.” 

Nawab Nawab Ali Choudhuri moved that the committee to assist the Simon 
Commission should consist of seven members elected by the House by a single 
transferable vote. The election of members to the Committee will take place on 
August 3. The Council was then adjourned till 31st July. 

On the 3tST JULY, addressing the Council, His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson referred to the detention of political prisoners, and said : —A year 
ago, I made a statement with reference to the detenus under restraint under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation III. I was then 
able to announce considerable progress in the number of men released and I 
expressed the hope that the rate of gradual release would continue. This 
gradual release has continued, and is continuing to-day. Provided nothing 
unforeseen occurs, at the present rate of release now operating, the number of 
sixteen now in detention should be gradually reduced, if not completely wiped out, 
in the course of a few weeks 

His Excellency added :—If I were.asked what I consider after 16 months’ 
experience and observation in the province, as the most pressing and urgent needs 
of Bengal, and what reforms might be calculated to bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number of its inhabitants. I. should be inclined to express the 
view that they are a full and efficient system of primary education, encouragement 
to the cultivators of the soil, and the amelioration of their condition, and irriga¬ 
tion. It appears to me that the opportunity of making a start upon two of these 
problems is now before the Council. Serious consideration of the third subject, 
in my judgment, cannot be long delayed,” 

Referring to famine conditions in Bengal, His Excellency observed that 
from all accounts which could be relied upon, the Government were Satisfied that 
the officers in the districts had carried out their difficult duties well, and had 
properly appreciated the situation in each district. The Government had com¬ 
plied with all the demands made by local officers. 

His Excellency also re erred to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill aiming 
at granting substantial rights to the ryot and also to the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill. 

Resolution on Constitutional Advance. 

The Council next took up Sir A, Rahim’s motion which ran as follows:— 

“ That in order to secure a satisfactory and lasting solution of the political 
and constitutional problems that have arisen it is the opinion of this Council that 

“(a) the status of India should be that of a self-governing Dominion under 
the British Crown as an equal partner in the Commonwealth of Nations within 
the British Empire and that necessary steps be taken to give adequate expres¬ 
sion and effect to such status in the relations of India with Great Britain, the 
other self-governing Dominions in the British Empire and with foreign countries ; 

“ (b) that the constitution of India be on the basis of a Federation of autono¬ 
mous States, the Central Government administering the subjects concerning the 
whole of India ; 

“ (c) that Dyarchy be abolished and full responsible Government be inaugu¬ 
rated in the Provinces ; 

“(d) that in lieu of the Meston award a fresh financial settlement be made ; 

“(e) that the citizens’ rights be protected; 

“( f) that appropriate provisions be made for the proper and adequate repre¬ 
sentation of important sections in the legislatures and other statutory self- 
governing bodies; 
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“ (g) that >n the recruitment of the public services due regard be paid to the 
need for securing confidence in the administration by averting communal or class 
monopaly”. 

Sir. Abdur Rahim in his speech observed that the proposition laid down in 
the motion had nothing to do with their ultimate goal. It embodied the imme¬ 
diate objectives which the country h id in view as regards its future. His anxiety 
was that the Council should express its opinion as to the form of Government 
India and Bengal in particular should have. There were certain propositions 
in his scheme, the validity of which could not be denied, and these were the 
main issues before the country. There was no dispute as regards Responsible 
Government or Dominion Status. At the present moment, they were concerned 
with certain genera! principles. If they agreed to it they would consider the 
different schemes. It was not possible for the House to consider the details 
which should be left to small committees. The theory that Parliament was res¬ 
ponsible for every form of internal administration in India was a mere theory, 
and could not be carried out in practice. It was not true that the British 
interests were not safe in the Dominions. Every Dominion depended on 
Britain for defence and the position of India was far more favourable that 
way. It had been felt for a long time that it was not possible for the duties of 
internal government in India to be discharged from Whitehall. Provincial 
autonomy meant devolution of subjects which were not all-India ones. There 
was nothing revolutionary in it. There was no danger if it was made responsible 
to the Legislature. They could not go along the line chalked out in the 
Government of India Act. The Hon. Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdhuri explained the 
attitude of Government. This he said was a matter in which they would not 
take part either in discussion or in voting. 

Discussion on Amendments. 

Mr. A, K. Fatlul Huq moved an amendment urging' introduction of separate 
communal electorates. This subject was discussed for the rest of the day. The 
Hindu members opposed, and Mahomedans, with a solitary exception, supported 
s eparate electorates and each party blamed the other for creating the present 
situation in the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, who had (tied to avoid controversial matters, admitted 
that overwhelming Mahomedan opinion was in favour of separate electorates. 
There was nothing in separate electorates which would go against proper 
national development. Separate electorates came into existence since the 
Reforms, but in the second Council, when the late Mr. C, R. Das was leading the 
Swarajists, more than half the number of members were Mahomedans, all returned 
by separate electorates. Sir Abdur Rahim’s expeiience showed that separate 
electorates never prevented Mahomedans from joining hands with the members 
of other communities on national questions. The House then adjourned. 

On the 1ST AUGUST, in the course of the discussion on the main resolu¬ 
tion Mr. Wordsworth, explaining why Europeans abstained from taking part, 
said that mere counting of heads in the Council would not solve the problem. 
They should place their views before the Commission and the resolution would 
serve no useful purpose 

Mr. Sen Gupta, Leader of the Opposition, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
explanation for the silence of Mr. Wordsworth’s l’arty on the resolution was 
unnecessary, as Europeans had always voted with the officials. Had it not been 
so, the decision of the Council would have been against the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with the Commission. The method of counting of 
heads held good in Mr. Wordsworth's country. That method was not good 
only when Indians wanted to determine their constitution. 

Explaining the attitude of the Swaraj l’arty on the resolution, Mr. Sen 
Gupta said that the Congress was imbued with the ideal of independence. They 
had come to an understanding with all the parties for the purposes of the 
present settlement, and the Congress Party had agreed to support the resolution. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, in reply, regretted the turn the debate had taken. If 
they had no responsible Government what could they do with the separate 
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electorates? Europeans had abstained from placing their point of view on the 
resolution. They had engaged a lawyer to prepare their case. They could 
have enough lawyers in the council to help them. The attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment was preposterous. By their attitude on the resolution they had proved that 
they were not fit to govern. If they had already placed facts before the Com¬ 
mission why should they be afraid of placing them before the Council? 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s amendment was lost. Sir Abdur Rahim’s resolution was 
then put and passed without division. 

Government Defeated on Police Demand. 

On the 2ND AUGUST Government were defeated by the Swarajists and 
the Mahomedans on a demand for the “ Police.” The Hon. Mr. Prentice, Home 
Member, moved that Rs. 5,37,000 be granted as expenditure under “Police” to 
meet the extra cost of the revision of the pay ot certain subordinate ranks of the 
police force during the current year. He said that this demand was to increase 
the pay of the constables and European Serjeants. Owing to the small pay of 
constables there was difficulty experienced in recruiting them and also in 
obtaining the proper kind of men. So wastage under the present system was 
enormous. Bengalees and Mohomedans did not wish to come into the police 
service because of the low pay. 

The Swarajists moved an amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 5,00,000. 
They urged that in spite of the recommendation of the Police Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee to reduce the police expenditure by Rs. 26,50,000 Government were asking 
for more money. The time for the grant was inopportune as famine was raging 
in the province. Lastly there was not a single Bengalee as a constable in the 
police service. In spite of the Government opposition, the amendment was carried 
by a majority of 16 votes and the original demand as amended was also thrown 
out, Government being defeated by nine votes. 

With a token cut of one rupee the Council granted Rs. 1,00,000 for famine 
relief and insurance. 

Election to Simon Committee, 

On the 3RD AUGUST much interest was shown by the non-official 
European, Mahomedan and non-Swarajist elected and nominated members in 
the election of seven members to the Committee appointed by the Bengal Council 
to assist the Simon Commission. There were 29 candidates. The following 
members were elected 

Mr. W. L. Travers, the Maharaja of Nashipur, the Maharaja of Mymensingh, 
Sir A. K. Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur K. M. Farooki, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq and 
Moulvi Abul Kasim 

The Council discussed the rest of the day the Bengal Medical Amendment 
Bill, which came up for the second reading. The object of the Bill was to make 
the Bengal Medical Registration Council more representative. The Bill as it 
came out of the Select Committee suggested a nominated president and six nomi¬ 
nated members to the Medical Council. 

Discussion centred mainly on those two points. Non official members urged 
that the president should be elected and the number of nominated members 
should be reduced to three. The amendments were moved by the Swarajists 
and opposed by the Government. 

Surgeon-General Coppenger said that Government was responsible for 
medical education in India and it was only fair that it should have a reasonable 
power of nomination. The president of the council was to be nominated by the 
Government and it was to be assumed that the Surgeon-General would always 
be nominated. The first amendment that the president be elected was put to 
the vote. There was a tie and with the casting vote of the president the amend¬ 
ment was negatived. The next amendment urging the reduction of nominated 
members from six to three was carried, Government being defeated by two 
votes. The Bill as then settled was passed. The House then adjourned. 

(Proceedings 0/ the Bengal Tenancy Bill will be given in Vol. 1, J929.) 
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League Against Imperialism. 

The first Conference of the British section of the League against Imperialism 
and for National Independence was held in Elssex Hall, London on the 
7th July 192s!. Mr. Alex. Gossip (M: A. F. T. A.) presided and there were present 
on the platform A, J. Cook (General Secretary, Miner’s Federation), Fenner 
Brockway (Political Secretary, Independent Labour Party), S. Saklatvala, S. Sri¬ 
nivasa Iyengar (representing the Indian National Cougress), Fung Saw (London 
Kuomintang), Mrs, Despard of the Sinn Fein and Suffragist movements), Rev, 
Conrad Noel, Harry Pollitt (Genera! Secretary, Minority Movement), Mr. Maho¬ 
med Ali and R. Bridgeman. Delegates were sent from about too Trade Union 
branches from all over London. A letter was read from Mr. James Maxton, 
the Chairman of the International and of the British secton of the League, 
expressing his regret at his inability to be present owing to a simultaneous 
engagement in Glasgow. The first resolution on the Agenda was as follows :—• 

1 , Struggle Against Imperialism. 

“This Conference declares that World Imperialism is a constant menace to 
World Peace, and that the increasing control of the Capitalist State by the trusts 
and monopolies whose interests are served by Imperialist policy seriously hampers 
the industrial and political freedom of the workers in the advanced as well as 
in the oppressed countries. 

“ This Conference, therefore, declares that a struggle againt World Imperia- 
alism, in prepapation for which the workers of the exploiting countries ally 
themselves with the workers and peasants of the oppressed peoples, must be 
Carried to a successful issue before World Peace can be secured.” 

Mr. A. J. COOK, moving it, sai l that the best interests of the British workers 
could be protected most successfully by a fight against the exploitation of the 
foreign and colonial workers. How else could they defend the British miners 
when the coal-owners were forcing down the standard of living of the miners 
abroad 7 “ Capital knows no country, and recognises no barriers,” said Mr. 
Cook, amidst thundering applause “It is the business of the workers to fight 
faked patriotism—class against class—without the barriers of race and colour. 
Protect ourselves by protecting those in other countries” 

The situation in this country was getting worse and worse every day The 
miners were the victims of mutual assassination. The argument of reducing 
wages and increasing hours to meet foreign competition was used in all coal- 
producing countries. Production of coal in China was steadily increasing. Con¬ 
ditions were so bad there that it was impossible lor the British miners to compete 
successfully against China. In other industries, the same firms operating both 
in England and abroad, forced down the level of conditions everywhere. Britain, 
America and Japan were now engaged in me attempt to gain dominance of rich 
China. British Labour Party did not assist Chinese workers to obtain better 
conditions, but assisted the Baldwin Government to oppress them, India was 
worse than China, since it was our own responsibility entirely. To those who 
want Labour in power—what was the difference on these questions from Baldwin ? 

Mr. Cook then referred to the position of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn. Mr. 
Hartshorn was crucifying not only the British miners but also the Indian workers. 
He wanted the audience to understand that Mr. Hartshorn was not on the 
Simon Commission by the wish of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. Hartshorn was 
receiving money from the miners, said Mr. Cook, yet the consent of the Miners’ 
Federation was neither asked for nor given. Mr. Cook then declared that the 
Miners would taike proper steps to deal properly with Mr. Hartshorn in due 
course, Mr. Cook then dwelt on the absence of Mr. Lansbury from the platform, 
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He said that personal friendships should not stand in the way of his making com¬ 
ments on Mr, Lansbury who ought to have been with them that afternoon, but who 
instead of being there was engaged in the task of insulting the Indian comrades. 
(The reference was to Mr, Lansbury’s remarks of “brotherly co-operation” on 
the subject of the withdrawal of the Indian Labour Delegation). 

Harry POLLITT who followed Mr. Cook delivered the most uncompromising 
speech from an anti-capitalist point of view. The problem of the capitalists was 
the disposal of the increased produce. The rival capitalist countries were fighting 
for foreign markets. The result on the Dominions was seen in the forcing down 
of standards of living in order to exploit the workers most fully. This must lead 
to war. Peace was talked about with war at the throats of the subject peoples. 
“ We will have Peace—provided we can make War ” said that capitalist countries 
regarding Mr. Kellogg’s proposals. We must drop the labour attitude of sympa¬ 
thy— wc must have union with the working class in India for a united advance- 
international trade unity in a single International. India must not allow Indian 
troops to conquer China, as India was conquered. There was no final solution 
unless we prepared to overthrow the capitalist Government. 

2. India and the Commission. 

An emergency resolution on India and the Simon Commission was the next item on 
the Agenda, It ran as follows :— 

“ This Conference of working class organisations in London declares its complete 
opposition to the imperialist policy of the Baldwin Government towards India, It voioes 
its full solidarity with tha Indian people in their rejection of the force of the Simon 
Commission, which it recognises as an attempt of British Imperialism to fasten the shackleB 
of exploitation still more firmly on India, and it condemns the participation in the Com¬ 
mission by the Labour Party, which thereby makes common cause with tho imperialists. 

“ This Conference pledges its support for the struggles of the Indian people against 
imperialist oppression expressed in the Indian demand for complete national independence 
and for the election of a representative constituent Assembly to decide the political future 
of India." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. 8, 8. Iyengar, who Baid that it gave him really great 
pleasure to be present at that meeting. Mr. Iyengar said that this was the only ray of light 
which he had seen since his arrival in England. He said it was under his Chairmanship in 
Gauhati that the Indian National Congress was affiliated to the League against Imperialism, 
It was the only body that was upholding an idealism, and ho was BUre it was bound to 
succeed. Politics in England, said Mr, Iyengar, was somewhat, polygamous. He was 
rather puzzled at the multiferious ailegiance which politicians in England were aocus» 
tomed to. There was the Barae man, a member of the I, L, P. also a member of tho 
Labour Party, Liberal in certain tendencies and co-operating with tho Tories. Great 
causes could never be won by such divided allegiance. He hoped that, the League would 
stick lo its idealism and be a great factor in international politics, 

Mr. 8. Saklatvala, seconding the resolution, said, the one historic faot about Rriti h 
imperialism is that, for the last hundred years while not a single Englishman, woman or 
child, has been molested or far less killed on British soil by any foreign soldier, England 
has sent troops and killed subjects of every nationality in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
lie gave detailed instances and used the word “ murder" with indignant emphasis. 
Mr. Saklatvala said, the acid test of every Labour M. P. professing to hold Socialist, views 
and subscribing te definite anti-imperialistic ideas was his willingness to joint this League. 
He would urge every delegate in the London area to go and ask his Labour M. P. whether 
or not he would join this League, and if not, why not. He then referred to the Labour 
Party's opposition of this League and suggested that one by one many of the left wing 
Labour M P.'s had dropped out of the League. 

Mee ting of the Executive of the League. 

The following resolutions relating to India and China were adopted at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the League against imperialism held in Berlin in August 1928, 

Resolution on India. 

11 The Executive Committee of the League Against Imperialism reafl^rms its determi¬ 
nation to support the policy of complete national independence for India, 
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11 It condemns the resolution on the colonial question recently adopted by the 8rd Con¬ 
gress of the Labour anti Socialist International at Brussels which divides the subj ct races 
into three and while stipulating complete independence for China, Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt, denies a aimi.ar right to India, despite the fact that the Indian people through 
the National Congress has definitely demanded complete national independence, 

“ The Executive Committee of the League Against Imperialism holds that the progress 
and development of the workers and peasants ot India is impossible under foreign domi¬ 
nation and further that British control of India is an insuperable obsta cle to general 
disarmament and a standing menace to world peace, while the economic exploitation of 
the Indian workers is the root-cause of unemployment and of the lowering of standards 
in Great Britain and other capitalistic countries. 

“ It therefore draws the attention of Indian polit ical leaders to the fact that unless 
they are prepared to betray the freedom of the people of India and to undermine the 
foundation of world soc alism, a compromise with British Imperialism is not only a gross 
betrayal of the rights of the people of India to freedom but also perpetuates a principal 
cause of international war and destroys the hopes of world peace," 

Resolution on China. 

“ The Executive Committee of the League AgainBt Imperialism at its meeting in Berlin 
in August 1928 declares that the Resolution adopted at its meeting in Cologne in August 
1927 and at the meeting of the (Intend Council of the League in December 1927 in 
Brussels in which the Kuomintang »ss represented to be the tools of the Imperialists, 
as the betrayer of toe Chinese Revolution, as the murderers of Workers anil Peasants, 
were perfectly correct. The Kuominlang has advanced further along the path of betrayal. 
The Commanders of the troops of occupat ion and the administrative! officials of the English 
robbers are officially recognised as tin- closest friends of the Kuomiutang. The War of 
the Japanese against the population oi Tsinan which was taking part in the struggle for 
freedom, and the occupation of Shantung are welcome measures to the Kuomiutang by 
means of which it gains the right of coining forward in North China as the political 
compradore of the Imperialists. On account of the increasing differences between the 
Imperialist Powers and the rivalry of the Kuomintang generals towards each other 
the imperialist war danger in the Pacilic Ocean with a view lo a partition of China has 
greatly increased. During the past 18 months 310,000 persons have been the victims 
of the Kuomintang terror and of the Imperialists carried on against tbu Workers and 
Peasants. 

“ There is still another development which must, be noted with reference to the Chinese 
question. The Second International not. only veils the murder by the Kuomintang of 
the Workers and Peasants, but it conferred with the leaders of the Kuomintang at its 
world Congress in Biussels. 

‘‘ The opponents of the Chinese emancipation movement therefore to-day constitute ft 
trinity consisting of the Imperialists, the Kuomintang and the Second International. 

“ The present situation in China is characterised by the rule of the Feudalists in the 
Iloang-ho district and in the province of Chekiang and by the rule of the commercial 
bourgeoisie in the Langtse valley. The position of the working masses of China is more 
intolerable than it ever was before. Boycotts, strikes and risings in the country and in 
the towns follow one after the other. 

"The sacred duties of the League Against Imperialism in the struggle against the 
imperialists and for the support, of the Chinese Revolution are as follows :— 

“ (I) To strengthen the struggle against the imperialist policy of intervention in 
China, and especially to demand the immediate withdrawal of the troops of occupation 
and of the warships from China, 

11 (2) To expose the policy of the Second International as being a help to the Im¬ 
perialists and the counter-revolutionary Kuomintang, for the purpose of creating an 
united front of the international proletariat for the support of the Chinese Revolution. 

" (3) To strengthen the struggle against the terrible storm of Terror in China, and to 
collect for the fighting-fund for the Chim-B>; Woikers and 1'iasantB. 

“ (4) To prevent loans and the delivery of arms to the counter-revolutionary Kuomin¬ 
tang generals. 
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World Y ou th Peace C ongress. 

The World Youth Peace Congress opened at, Ernie, Ommem, Holland on the 19th 
August 1928 in presence of a vast, distinguished gathering. Delegates to the Congress 
bailed from nearly all the important countries of the World. There were in all over 600 
delegates and between them as many as twenty-Bix nations of the world were represented. 
The Indian youth was also represented in full strength. Bengal was represented through the 
delegates sent by the All-Bengal Youngmen’s Association. The Bengal delegates were Messrs, 
Nalinakihya Sanyal, Guha Roy and Sen Gupta. Andhra Desh was represented by Mr. Rao 
who had come on behalf of the Andhra Youth League. Nor was Gujerat the home pro¬ 
vince of Mahatma Gandhi unrepresented. Messrs. Mehta, Thoria and Miss Hathi Singh 
represented Mabatmap’s Province. Mr, Sirtdique represented the Hyderabad youth while 
the Young Theosophists’ League of India was represented by Mr, Sinha. The oriental 
point of view made itself effectively heard in the Congress. The Indian delegates took an 
active part in the proceedings and their valuable contribution to the labours of the 
Congress were duly recognised and honoured by the Congress which elected Mr. Sanyal as 
the Secretary of the socio-economic section and Mr. Rao as Vice-Chairman of the section on 
religion. At the commencement of tho proceedings it was brought to the notice of the 
Congress that the Dutch and German Governments had prevented the attendance at the 
Congress of the Zuseion delegate of communists by refusing visas for passports for entry into 
their respective territories and on the other hand the Soviet, Russia was accused of refuging 
passports to the Pacifist delegates from the Soviet Territory. 

As the very name of tho Congress indicated, the main objective of the Congress was 
to enlist the youth of all nationalities in the service of the world brotherhood. The 
Congress was based on the belief that the youth of the world had a mission to perform and 
that they alone were best fitted to carry the torch of universal brotherhood and of preaching 
the cult of limitations of territorial patriotism. Mr. Sanyal made an impressive speech 
demanding justice for all oppressed, and pleading for the oBtabliehmcnt of a permanent 
world peace. The Congress also appreciated the message which was read out to the 
assembly fromj tbe youths of the Nationalist China, The following is the text of Mr. 
Sanyal’s speech :— 

Mr. Sanyal's Speech. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters : 

It is not necessary to define here the meaning and the courses of economic domination, 
commonly known as imperialism, which, you will all admit has ever been the outstand¬ 
ing cause of all wars in tire last few centuries. 

The condition of affairs in my unfortunate country after more than a century and a 
half of the rule of British imperialism, will, 1 am sure, convince any honest person of the 
disastrous and dangerouB effects of this form of organised plunder and scientific free- 
bootery. You will easily realise how the permanent peace oi the world is impossible 
without a complete removal of all forme of Imperialism. 

We are a nation of 320 million people. More than half of the population, and it will 
not be very far from truth if I say 80 per cent of the people, hardly get two square meals 
a day. Nearly the same number fails to clothe themselves properly and the condition of 
housing cannot even be imagined by you in this part of the world. More men die in ono 
year from one disease—“ malaria "—in my province of Bengal alone, than the number 
sacrificed per annum in the laBt great war. Taking India as a whole every 6 seconds one 
of my countrymen is seeking eternal peace. In parts of the big cities more than 300 infants 
die out of every 1000 born. Only 9 per cent of the people are literate in British India 
while in some of the native states literacy is as large as 66 to 70 per cent. There is no 
political power of the people and the whole governmental machinery is callous to all sense 
of responsibility to the sons of the soil. And all tbiB is not due to BDy inherent physical 
or cultural defects of the people, nor on account of the inadequacy of natural recourses. 
The plunder of India set in motion the milts of PaiBiey and Manchester, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the wealth of my country attracted always the traders and 
exploiters from all parts of the world. 
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In the domains of culture India has contributed some of the finest thoughts and has a 
tradition which many of your western countries would be proud to possess. 

In its place to-day there is nothing more left than a starving, dehumanised maas of 
men who have hardly a consciousness of life itself. 

The condition of Youth in such a country can only be imagined. Unemployment is 
acute in all spheres of life. The < conomic circumstances have shaken the whole fabric of 
society and stark poverty and ignorance prevent, any work of reconstruction. The few 
educated young men who fee] it their duty to set. themselves to the service of the people 
are at every step hindered in their work by the agents of the repressive government. If 
they dare to question the methods of the bureaucracy or even when they rise above the 
ordinary and are likely to be troublesome to the irresponsible government the whole 
machinery of repression is levelled against them. Young men are arrested without warrant 
and are detained in jail without trial and without even allowing them to know why they 
are imprisoned. The period of encii detention has extended to upwards of three years 
and many have perished unknown and unwept in unknown corners of the prisons—some¬ 
times far away from (heir own districts. The few that manage to survive this oppression 
are ever crippled physically and economically and they ate forced to sacrifice their ideal of 
service. The same tragic tale is met with everywhere—in Egypt, in China, in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Morocco, Indonesia and in all parts of Africa. 

How can you expect to establish world-peace and unite the whole youth of the world 
so long as such conditions prevail 7 

An English friend questioned the veracity of my statements. Yes | They are so 
horrible that thry seem quite incredible. I invite him to be convinced with facts quoted 
from Gov rnment recoids and from tire writings of British historians. A search for truth 
pays and I challenge anyone to disprove me. My education that enables me to speak 
here has been cited as instance of the benefits of Britiso rule, But, I belkve, that, in 
itself, is the greatest condemnation of Imperialism, i had an average intelligence aB any 
of you, but. on account of the narrow imperial cultuie that has been permitted to dominate 
the whole sphere of life in India, 1 can speak but one language here. The whole of the 
non-English speaking western world, their achievements, biBtory and culture, have been 
kept away from the Indian youtli ! 1 cannot come into more intimate contact with many 
of you as I would. 

Will you help us in breaking the barriers and enable us to stand by your side aB 
brothers and sisterB and woik witli you in the achievement, of that one end—the end of 
peace and love—which rs the only foundation on wind) the kingdom of Heaven can be 
constructed on this earth. 

If you choose to take up the cause of justice and righteousness in order to secure 
living peace—not the peace of a dead am! inert physical matter—I ask you to give your 
most serious attention to this asicct of the question, and I know your Y r outli will give you 
the necessary strength to stand up against all odds and to declare your determination to 
establish equality, freedom, and lasting peace amonge the free and self-determining citizens 
of the world, The Complaint is made that, the outlook ot oriental youth is still confined 
to nationalism, Will you not help them to rise above their narrowness and to realise that 
idea) of universal love and brotherhood which is one of the noblest, heritage of the East 7 

For the attainment of permanent, peace imperialism must go. It lias created havoc not 
only upou the oppressed countries, but. tiro demoralisation that, has followed upon its 
practice in the seemingly prosperous count lies of Europe and America, is no less acute. 
The whole outlook on life in the west lias been tainted with the false idea that the value 
of man depends upon his consumption, The economic measure of the standard of life of 
the individual has been defined (0 be, the. extent of his expenditure, The social value of 
the man has thus been complete y ignored end (be. entire structure of exietenoe has been 
constructed on rather shaky foundations. The real value of a man should be the true 
measure of his standard of life. 'Ibis is his contribution to society, material and non- 
materia), less his consimption. If we build our economic ideas on thiB basis we will not 
need to call a man like Buddha or Tolstoi, a man of low standard of life. With the 
removal of individual exploitation the tendencies for economic domination will disappear. 

Some friends have asked us to rely no the League of Nations. What is the character 
of the League now 7 In is a travesty of noth to call it; a League of “ Nations," wnen it is, 
as you all know, meiely a Liague of diplomats, of piiates that are anxious to maintain 
their position of eminence through eonspiiacy and through mutual share of the booty. 
Has the cause of righteousness and peace bet n advanced by an iota by this organization 
of ever suspicious ministers 7 

Nearly 150* Conferences on disarmament will give you the answer. About the 
oppressions in the oriental countries, in the colonics and even on smaller European states, 
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our friends ought to know, that the League has no jurisdiction. The Bpccifio instances of 
Britain’s conduct towards Egypt a few montliB ago, and the outrages on China, Iraq, 
Morocco and at Tyrol will, 1 trust, convince my friends Of the helplessness of oppressed 
peoples under the rule of the League. To those that are very optimistic about the future 
1 have only one thing to say that the heavy editico of international justice cannot be 
built on this weak foundation. India is proclaimed as a member of the League in some 
respects. Do you know that Indian people cannot have even a word at the selection of 
“ their ” representative 1 The member when he sits is not free to vote on the League, and 
the weight of India is only misused by Great Britain against tbe other participants on 
the Commission. The Mandate policy has afforded only another opportunity for the Big 
Powers to oppress the weak, small nationalities, when any scriouB question affecting the 
interest of the Big Powers crops up and when those disagree, the Mandate Commission 
becomes powerless. 

Under the cloak of the Mandate do you realise that a Middle East Empire has grown 
up out of the last World-war ? Do you seriously believe that such an arrangement can 
even secure peace ? 

Wanted Rua! Light. 

We have come all the way at your invitation with the hope and expectation that 
you will give your fullest consideration to th matter and mako it possible for East and 
West to meet together not with a spirit of suspicion and fear as our diplomats have often 
met, but with real sympathy and fraternity. We want a definite lead from you. Advise 
us what we should do and think seiiously of the responsibilities that you may be prepared 
to undertake on our behalf. 

Many friends of sincere convictions have placed before us numerous idealistic and 
realistic suggestions—Anarchists, Physiocrats, Social Democrats, Anti-Militarists, League of 
Nations enthusiasts, and last but not the le st, the Communists. None of these pro¬ 
grammes appeal to us as practical propositions, ouri some appear to be fundamentally 
contradictory to eastern conditions. The only programme that has some credit of experi¬ 
ment behind it iB that of the communists, it appeals to my head but failB to inspire 

any response from our heart. It appears to me to ignore the natural and fundamental 

instincts of family and love. I am not afraid of l ho label, but I fail to understand how 
the superimposition of one class over another can lead to everlasting peace. The euooest) 
of the programme in the conditions of life in our country is also very doubtful. 

Although my faith in human goodness and in the power of love becomes shaken when 
1 look upon the sufferings of our people and our honest young persons, I am still 
mustering courage to stick to the spirit of non-violence which has been propounded by our 
revered countryman, Mahatma Gandhi, Whether we shall have to forsake that faith 
and to seek tiiat through communism, depends entirely on you, my friends in the imperia¬ 
listic countries. We are only awating your reply and active response. 

The power of imperialism lies in keeping the people in general iu complete darkness 

about the real happenings in the oppressed countries. A few capitalists who alone 

benefit out of the exploitations and who in moat of the western countries constitute tbe 
real power behind the state, misuse the powcrB of Government, and while they secure 
all the plunder the whole nation is put to disrepute. The most mischievous propaganda 
is carried on through the press to convey to the people and also to the youth a mutilated 
and garbled statement of affairs and what is the entire basis of existence of the capitalists 
becomes the “ White Man’s burden ” for the masseB. Cannot tbe Youth of the west 
make up their mind to combat this state of affairs by securing and giving due publicity 
of the absolute truth about the happenings in the oppressed oriental countries and Africa ? 
Aro you mere idealists, with no power to inspire confidence in os by your active woik f 

There are two moro requests tiiat I shall make. The strength of imperialists lies 
in militarism and in economic exploitation. What are you goiDg to determine now and 
henceforward in these respects ? You do not certainly expect the youth of the oppressed 
countries to sing hallelujah when your bayonets will stick into their breasts, when your 
cruisers will threaten Egypt and China to accept termB of a peace “proposals,” and your 
aeroplanes will disturb the classic quiet of inoffensive Persia. Will it be too much to 
expect that yon will refrain from joining in any army, Davy, or air forces, specially those 
that may be utilised beyond the territorial jurisdictions of your respective countries 1 
Will it not be possible for you to refuse your co-operation to your exploiting capitalists, 
meichants, and industrialists ? 

If you only confine yourselves within a more reasonable way of life these things that 
we specifically make a request to you for will become easy. If your country cannot feed 
you we invite you to the East to make it your 1 home ’ permanently, and'by your example 
and work to infuse new life there. Your countrymen that have been there in the past 
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went out simply to make money, and after seeming a8 much as they could by means, fair 
or foui, camo away. Their greed and hurry made them forget all sense of moral justioe. 
their life in the Bast both of the man and the woman is one of the moat reckless and 
vicious—both in social and personal affairs. When they come back after amaBsing some 
wealth they become the most reactionary and abominable, members of European society 
under the garb of the name of gentlemen. When you will make the East your home there 
will be no such danger—no fear for the East, in any way. 

There can be no compromise with evil and talks of Dominion Status etc, are a 
myth. Imperialism must be abolished in all its forms. There can be only two things 
in the world—domination or self-determination. 1 ndia, Egypt, Africa, Nicaragua, Indo¬ 
nesia must have complete national independence, Self-Government in its worst form is 
preferable to good Government, and therefore any changes in the organisation of the 
present bureaucratic arrangement will not give peace. The whole order of things requires 
change and reconstruction. Let us have our rights to bring food and clothing to our 
starving millions and make them realise that they are also human beings as you and I am, 
i charge you with the sins of your forefathers and demand justice at the altar of 
Youth, with a view to secure permanent peace of the world. The way to peace can ha 
paved with righteousness, and whan we will secure it we shall sing together, Om Santi, 
Om Santi, Om Santi, 


INDIA IN THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE 

Labour and Socialist International. 

India was represented effectively at the sitting of the International Socialist Congress 
held at Brussels on the 9th August 1U2S by Dew an Ohamanial and Mr. Bakhie who attended 
as fraternal delegates from the Indian Trade Union Congress, The question of Indian 
freedom figured prominently owing to the propaganda carried on by the Indian delegates to 
draw attention to the situation created m India by the imposition of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion on India against, Indian opinion and by participation of representatives of the British 
Labour Party on the Commission in direct contravention of the pledges of the Labour 
Party at Blackpool aud other conferences. 

Dewan Cbamaulal had issued on the i ve of the sitting of the Colonial Commission a 
memorandum stating the Indian point of view and Btrongly criticising the British Labour 
Party's attitude towards the Simon Commission. The proceedings of the Colonial Com¬ 
mission were in camera hut as a result of the memorandum aud the activities of the Indian 
delegates, there was a lengthy and heated debate over the Indian question and tbo British 
Labour Party’s betrayal, 

Self-Determination. 

The initiative in raising the debate oti the conduct, of the Labour Party was taken up by 
one of the leaders of the Independent Labour Party, Mr. John 1'ATON who is the National 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party. Mr. l’aton moved an amendment that the 
Commission do report to the Congress that it. recognised India's right to self-determination 
and that it congratulated the Indian parties oti drafting a constitution and welcomed 
the development of the Indian Trade Union movement and promised all assistance to 
I ndian Labour in the development of Trade unionism in the country. Mr. Paton reviewed 
concisely the salient features of the recent developments in British politics in regard to 
India and endorsed the charge levelled against the Labour Party by Dewan Ohamanial 
and asserted that the British Labour Party had by its conduct in authorising two of its 
members to sit on the Simon Commission betrayed India and denied India s right to self- 
determination notwithstanding the Labour Party's pledges, recognising the right of Indian 
peoples to frame their own constitution. 

Labour Party’s Attitude. 

Tha Labour Party's attitude was defended by Mr. Harry SNELL who spoke for the 
Labour Party an# claimed not on the merits of the case but on the point of procedure 
that the issues raised by Mr, Paton’s amendment were matters which affected the internal 
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affairs of the Party with which it not open to the Colonial Commission to deal. Mr, 
Snell contended that if it was on no permitted to discuss internal differences which were 
iHeritable In the case of all movements then there would be no end to it. The British 
Labour movement had the right to ask that its internal affairs he not raised at this inter¬ 
national forum where all parties were concerned only with principles and policies which 
were capable of international application. 

There was a very interesting discussion on the point raised by Mr. Snell. Discus¬ 
sion showed that the house was not unanimous in its views on the preliminary question 
raised by Mr, Snell. Differences of views manifested themselves more or less on territorial 
lines. Toe Socialist spokesmen representing continental countries supported generally 
Mr. Snell's view and expressed the opinion that they conld not interfere in what was 
evidently a difference of opinion on the attitude of British Labour towards the Simon 
Commission between the two wings of the Labour movement as the Labour Party and the 
Independent Lahour Party. Oil the other hand French, Russian and Chinese delegates 
expressed the view that the House should record in unequivocal terms its conviction that 
India was entitled to assert its right to Independence. 

At this stage Mr. George LANSBURY replied on the merits of the case as the Chairman 
of the Labour Party and therefore authoritative exponent of its policy towards India. 
Mr. George Lansbury assured the House that British Labour stood by its declarations in 
favour of Indian freedom and gave the pledge of full Dominion StatuB to India. As 
regards Labour participation on tha Simon Commission Hr. Lansbury said that it was only 
one incident and no action of the Labour Party in regard to that incident could deflect the 
Lahour Party from its policy of self-determination for all subject peoples including India. 
Mr, Lansbury also made it clear what the Labour view was in regard to the Indian 
declaration of independence. He said that the Labour Party hoped that India would 
remain in the British^ Commonwealth of Nations but at the same time fully recognised 
India’s right to decide finally whether she would remain within the Commonwealth or not. 

Socialists’ Support for Indian Cause. 

After listening to Mr. Lansbury the House decided to adopt Mr. Paton’B motion with 
slight obangrs to meet the susceptibilities of the British Labour Party. As amended the 
Colonial Commission recognised ludiu’s right to self-determination and pledged the support 
ot the Congress in this direction and also promised to support the Indian Trade Union move¬ 
ment, The statement in Mr. Patou’s motion relating to drafting by Indian parties of their 
constitution was deleted lest it. should be regarded as an indirect censure on British Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission and thus commit the House to an expression 
of opinion on a matter of intcral difference of opinion, 

Chamanalal’s Exposition of British Lahour, 

The following letter was addressed by Dowan Chamanial, Fraternal Delegate of the AU 
India Trade Union Congress to the delegates of the third Congress of the Labour an- 
Boctalist International (Brussels), on the 7ch August 1928 : — 

I have been deputed by my organisation to present the case of the workers and 
peasants of British India before yon. I find that, as a fraternal delegate to this session of 
the Labour and Socialist International, I oan do so only by meanB of a written memoran¬ 
dum, since the Ex cutive has taken tho decision that no fraternal delegate shall have the 
right of speech. 

Comrades,,I am here, therefore, as a witness, a speotalor. Whatsdo I find ? I find that 
the policy of the L. 8 . I. with regard to India is dictated solely by the British Labour Party. 
The facts of the situation governing one sixth of the population of the world are presented 
to you by a party with imperialistic leaning, which through a memorandum of which the 
reputed author is Major Graham Pole, seta out, detailB which in many respects are in¬ 
accurate and misleading, bristling with suppression of facts, full of false suggestions and 
clothed in language which is often borrowed from the ruling class in India, the British 
Imperialist Government, 

To illustrate my meaning let me quoto two instances. The official Government 
publications (as well aa officials themsidvea on many occasions) have said, in order to 
justify the inhuman conduct of tho Government and the employers towards the workers, 
that Trade Unions in India aro merely strike committees, and that, therefore, they cannot 
deal with them. This is a falsehood which has often been exposed. I do not know of any 
country where a general strike affecting 1,60,000 textile workers has lasted under similar 
conditions for over three months as in India to-day showing the strength of the Trade 
Union movement. And yet the memorandum submitted by the British Labour Party says 
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“and tbe Trade Unions are rather more in the nature of strike committees *'-a 

sentence actually borrowed from a Government publication entitled “ India ” whioh Is 
the official apologist and advocate of British Imperialism. This is purposeful. Its signi- 
finance lies in this, that, British Labour wishes to justify its backward and reaction ry 
policy towards India by inducing you to believe falsely that the working ciasseB in India 
are themselves backward and reactionary, as President of the last session of the All-India 
Trades Union Congress I can testify that no movement is better organised than ours. 

Then again, in order to justify the remark in the programme submitted to you, that 
national freedom is principally a national concern, a deliberate suppression oE truth is 
resorted to on page 57 where the following statement is made : — 

“ Many of the textile mills, coal mines, iron and steel woiks are in the hands of 
Indians and financed by Indian capital” thereby leaving you to believe that European 
capital is not interested in exploiting us and that, the Indian problem is therefore a 
national and not an international one. The writer is significantly silent about the jute 
mills. Why ? Because 74 out of 76 are in the hands of European capitalist. And tho writer 
of the memorandum is wrong even about the only steel works in India in Indian hands. 
The debenture holders and financiers arc in London. Most of the important mines are 
British owned. Hence a right against British expjoitat.ion in India must necessarily be on 
international right and not merely a national right. Why is this deliberately suppressed 
by tbe British Labour Party, and the suggestion thrown out prominently regarding the 
Indian aspect of capitalistic industrial exploitation? 'Pita British Labour Tarty has 
deliberately shut its eyes against tho fact that, a Thousand Million Pounds Sterling lies 
invested in India, and is controlled by British capitalists. The reason is that British 
Labonr is apparently not desirous of lending a hand against imperialistic exploitation in 
India and wishes the fight to be merely a national one, in order to divest itself of 
all responsibility. Its past record amply justifies this statement. Far from lending a 
hand, its recent policy has been indistinguishable from the imperialistic policy of the 
Conservative or tho Liberal Party in Great Britain. 

I am not forgetful of the fact that Mr. Arthur Henderson in his presidential speech 
delivered before your Conference, said : 

“ We are aware that unhappily this natural and least costly road towards the establish¬ 
ment of the workers’ power does not stand open in all countries. Again and again the 
representatives of the capitalist order endeavour to interfere by acts of violence in the 
course of democracy and to erect a system ot despotism which forces the workers back 
into a status in which they are deprived of ail rights ” . 

Such humanity does him credit. But let us examine not the language of idealism but 
the deeds of realist politicians, Ur. Arthur Henderson is the Secretary of the British 
Labour Party. When his Party took office in 1924 what did it do? It, of its own 
initiative, promulgated a law applicable against 247 million Indians, under which any man 
(always oi course the opponents of the British Government in India) could be arrested, 
deported and indefinitely imprismed without trial, nay, without even a charge being pre¬ 
ferred. Over 200 young Indians, some of the finest in the land, have suffered under the 
barbarous legislation, and some to this day are still in prison or under detention. This 
was an act of the British Labour Party. Comrades ' yon will forgive us in India if after 
this we consider the attitude ot the British Labour Party towards Fascism, towards Bol¬ 
shevism, towards democracy and freedom as somewhat hypocritical. And if the Labour 
and Socialist International has nothing better to offer the world than to subscribe to tbe 
policy of the British Labour Party towards Lidia, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that it too jb saturated with reformist notions of imperialistic tendency. 

Was it not an act of violence against democracy on the part of the British Labour 
Party to float the will of the Indian Parliament and of the Indian nation and rule India 
not only with the help of military dictatorship but with a revival of Star Chamber methods 
of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment and deportation ? The British Labour Party com¬ 
mitted a crime against the Indian people, against itself and against Socialism. With what 
conviction can that Party now condemn at y>ur Conference “ the Fascist tyranny or tho 
Bolshevist dictatorship " ? If in Italy farcical and arbitrary trials have taken place and 
men imprisoned, in India with the authority of the British Labour Party men have been 
imprisoned without trial or charge, If the Bolsheviks are alleged to have committed ants 
of violence, what shall we say of the summary arrests ot political opponents in India, with 
the authority of the British Labour Party, — some of whom have died in prison or committ¬ 
ed suicide ? 

I am justified in Baying that the British Labour Party is utterly hypocritical in ita 
assertions of freelom and self-determination for India. At Blackpool it passed a resolu¬ 
tion which is mentioned in the memorandum It runs thus 
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11 The Conference declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed under the 
Government of India Act should be so constituted and the method of doing its work so 
arranged that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian people. ” 

The Commission known as the Simon Commission was duly appointed. It consisted 
of seven English Members of Parliament sent oat to India to deci le whether India is fit 
for a further measure of advance in Self-Government, Tha people of India protested in 
vain. Every political party in India declared a boycott of the Commission but tha Labour 
Party of Great Britain remains! adamant. The All-India Trades Union Congress condemn* 
ed the Commission and called upon the British Labour Party to refuse its co-oparation 
with the Commission. The Labour Party turned a deaf oar. The British Labour Party 
•old the pass to the Conservative Party, ft agreed to place two of its members on the 
Commission—to act as the hangmen of the East. Tha Blackpool resolution said that 
the Commission should be constituted and its method of work so arranged that it will 
enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the people of India. The British Labour Party, 
knows that neither in its constitution nor in its method does tha Commission enjoy the 
confidence and co-operation of the Indian people. The reason is that India demands the 
right to determine her own destiny. But in the fac * o f its resolution passed at Blackpool, 
in the face of its lip-sympathy with the principle of self-determination for oppressed 
nations, the British Labour Tarty continues to co-operate with the Conservatives and 
Liberals in order to fashion stronger chains of slavery for the exploited millions of 
India. 

The hired apologist of the British Labour Party, whoso memorandum on India I have 
referred to gives on page 61 six reasons as to why Indiana refuse to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission, Deliberately and with a desire to take advantage of your ignorance 
of the facts concerning India, he leaves out the only reason which has weighed with us-~ 
namely, the right to determine our own destiny for which wo ask for a round table con¬ 
ference with a preliminary declaration guaranteeing our inherent right to settle our own 
constitution and not the privilege of having our constitution settled for us by seven men, 
whose voice, excepting that of the Chairman, would not be trusted or respected in their 
own country in matters vitally affecting Great Britain, 

So nervous was the British Labour Party that at the British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference it moved, after notice had been given by us of a censure motion againBt it 
regarding its imperialistic policy towards India, that no resolution should be admitted ; so 
nervous that for the firBt time perhaps in the history of tho British connection with India, 
the British Labour Party refused to have a day set, apart in Parliament to discuss the 
Indian question, although almost, challenged to it by Lord Winterton, the Conservative 
Under-Secretary of 8tate for India; so nervous indeed that the British Labour Party writer 
of the memorandum on India submitted to the Congress of the Labour and Socialist Inter¬ 
national, says in bis concluding remark that though the Indian national movement is 
committed to independence India does not. mean independence. Such deliberate mis-state¬ 
ments deserve your contempt, as do also such arguments as that the British withdrawal 
from India would hand the workers over to the Bourgeoisie. At the present moment the 
whole Indian Nation has been handed over with the assistance ot the British Labour Party 
to a foreign exploitation which knows few parallels in history. 

Comrades The British Labour Party has betrayed India and betrayed socialism. 
It is for you to decide whether you will repeat, in regard to tha colonial question, the 
imperialistic Intentions hidden under the cloak of socialistic slogans of the British Labour 
Party and thus condemn yourselves in the eyes of the oppressed, exploited workers of the 
world, or stand by them vsithout hesitation, without reservation and without cowardice. 



INDIA IN THE 


British Labour Party Conference. 

Over 1,000 delegates attended the Annual Session of the British Labour 
Party Conference opened by Mr. George Lansbury on the 1ST OCTOBER 
1928 at Birmingham. 

Mr. George LANSBURY, in his address as Chairman, deplored the 
disunity prevailing among a few sections of the Party. He emphasised 
that, in a democratic movement, the majority must rule and declared 
“ Socialism is inscribed on our banners ”. Britain, with all its resources, 
must bo owned and used in tho service of all poople. He pointed out that 
the credit money, raised for capitalist investments in Asia and Afrioa, could 
as easily be raised to re-organise and reconstruct our own national resources. 
" There is little sense ” he raid, “ in sending our best people thousands of 
miles away to grow food, if at the same time we leave our own splendid 
soil uncultivated.” 

Mr. Lansbury drew attention to the Government’s “ criminal folly ” in 
its dealings with India, China and Russia and declared that, although the 
Party entirely dissented from the proposal to apply Bolshevik methods of 
organisation to Britain, Labour, when it regained power, would bold out 
its hand of friendship to tho Russians, Mr. Lansbury declared that the 
British people were responsible for tho conditions of life in which hundreds 
of millions in India and elsewhere now live. “ Disagreements concerning 
the Simon Commission, unpleasant and disagreeable as they may be, must 
not deflect us an iota from our duty to those teeming millions. We may 
rejoice that all that is politically vocal in British India has declared in favour 
of continuing unity between Britain and India on linos which we Labourites 
have again and again advocated. 1 hope that tho representatives of India, 
who are drawing up a constitution will frankly and as equals meet the 
Simon Commission and that when tho Commission’s work is finished, a re¬ 
presentative body of Indians will come to Britain to take, as they will be 
entitled to take, a big part in tho drawing up and settling of the Act of 
Parliament, which will enable India to take her place as a free partner 
and sister nation with the rest of the Dominions.” 

“ Wo are apt to think that modern Empires, especially our own, are 
immovable and safe from destruction. It is not so. The Government’s 
criminal folly in regard to its policy towards India, China and Russia has 
closed three great markets to British commerce and industry. A more 
honest dealing with our brothers in India in regard to industrial affairs and 
tho development of their country will inovitably lead to increasing exchange 
and trade. Let there be no mistake that tho day of rapacious unchecked 
exploitation of tho past is gone, Tho Eastom people may not be skilled 
in the arts of war but they are exports in the use of the more competent 
weapon of boycott, and they understand the tremendous powers whioh 
standing still ’ gives. China and India possess civilisation older than our 
own. Into their lives has come a ferment of change and development and 
the Western peoples must moet the situation iu an entirely new spirit.” 
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“ By assisting our Indian brothers to obtain control over the affairs of 
their land,” concluded Mr. Lansbury, “ we wi'l not injure our own people, 
A higher standard of the Bo-called subject-races would stabilise our own 
conditions. The treatment of India, Asia aid Africa by Labour in power 
would be the acid test by which history would judge us as democratic. Our 
vision is to prove to the world that, without a catastrophic upheaval, it is 
possible to transform the Imperial Empire into a Commonwealth of Free 
Nations.” 

lief erring to the attitude of the Communists, Mr. Lansbury said that the 
members of the Communist Party were not likely, until their policy of action 
was changed, to rejoin the Labour ranks. The Communists had entered the 
field against them, both politically and industrially, because they accepted a 
theory of organisation and action which was foreign to that of the Labour 
Party, 


Resolution on India. 

Mr. A Fenner BROCKWAY moved a rcferenco back of the paragraph in 
the Parliamentary report, dealing with the question of appointment of the 
Indian Commissison. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Brockway drew attention to the last year’s 
resolution, passed by the Labour Party domanding for the Statutory Com¬ 
mission in support of tho Indian people. The Simon Commission was 
opposed by an overwhelming majority of political opinion in India. It was 
no use to point out to decisions of Provincial Councils. Tho chance verdicts 
of many of tho Provincial Councils were moro due to official pressuro on non¬ 
official members rather than any change in the attitude of the people towards 
the Commission which continued to be as hostile as evor. It would be a big 
delusion, said Mr. Brockway, if they thought that Indian opinion had changed. 

Mr. Brockway then proceeded to deal with tho action of the Viceroy 
at the suggestion of Sir John Simon in nominating members from the 
Assembly to make up the co-operation committee and characterised the act 
in appointing “ national representatives ” in spite of the verdict of tho 
Assembly as outrageous. It was essential, he contended, that a bridge must 
be built between India and Britain and between the Labour of both the 
countries. 

Concluding, Mr. Brockway said that Indian partios would never meet 
the Simon Commission so long as they had to accept an inferior status and 
so long as the procedure of the Commission remained what it was. But 
there were indications that they would be prepared to meet the Simon Com¬ 
mission at a Round Table Conference, without prejudice, to consider the 
whole question of the new constitution. 

Mr. Alec GOSSIP, Secretary, Furnishing Trades Union, a prominent 
member of the Minority Movement, seconded the motion. In his speech, 
Mr. Gossip denounced the action of the Labour Party in accepting to parti¬ 
cipate in the inquiry as opposed to the fundamental principles of Socialism. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Ramsay MacDONALD. Some years 
before the appointment of the Commission, said the ex-Promier, he and 
bis colleagues had been considering the best methods of solving the ques¬ 
tion of further constitutional reforms for India. The appointment of Indians 
to the Statutory Commission was not favoured either by Whitehall or by the 
bureaucracy, They thought that it would prove very unsatisfactory. Then 
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the present scheme was thought about. Both the countries had Parliaments, 
The Indian legislatures were not so unrepresentative as Mr. Brockway would 
have them imagine. The Labour Party afterwards Btarted negotiations with 
Lord Birkenhead and secured modifications sufficiently satisfactory to justify 
the Party's support to the Simon Commission. 

He very much regrottod the attitude taken by the Indians in the 
whole matter. Indians had refused the Bound Table Conference suggested by 
Mr. Brock way. They had refused his invitation to meet the Labour members 
of the Commission, when in London. 

Mr. MacDonald then made an attack on (ho Indian Press saying that 
it had been grossly misrepresenting the British Labour Party's attitude. Ho 
had referred to this matter in the course of his talks with some of the Indians. 
He had in fact challenged them about it. All that they said in reply was 
that they must do this for political purposes. Many of the Indian Nationa¬ 
lists were unconcerned as to the bottom dog. lie was sure that when India 
understood the work of the Commission she would agree. He concluded with 
an assurance that the Labour Party would do its utmost to bridge the gulf 
between Britain add India. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald claimed that 
the present Commission was ten times more democratic than any Royal 
Commission. Labour representatives on the Simon Commission would do their 
best to build a golden bridge for India which would make India certain of 
hor own salvation. “ There is one thing which I would like to say, and it 
is time that I said it, that as long as 1 hold any position in the Parliamentary 
Party, I am not going to take any instructions front any outside body, unless 
I agree with it.” 

Mr. Ernest Thurtlo repudiated Mr, MacDonald’s suggestion and said 
that popular India was dead against the Commission. He said that by 
participating iu the Simon Commission the Labour Party had flouted its reso¬ 
lution passod at Blackpool. Indians wore donied a voice in framing their 
own constitution. 

Mr. Harry Snell said that an Indian minority in the Commission could 
not do muoh and maintained that Labour had botrayed India by its action. 
They had stood by solf-Govornmo ut and self -determination. 

The motion to refer back was lost on a card vote by 1,50,000 against 
25,90,000. 


Indian Demonstration Against Labour’s Betrayal. 

Ou the 26TH OCTOBER there was a striking demonstration against 
tho participation of the British Labour Party iu the labours of the Simon 
Commission, at Limehouse, London. Mr. Snklatwala, Communist M. P. was 
the principal speaker. Mrs, Naklu, India’s poetess, was also present at tho 
meeting but she declined to speak on the subject mattter of the resolution 
placed before the meeting. 

The resolution placed before the meeting for its adoption said that 
the meeting protested against; tho participation of tho British Labour Party 
in the labours of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. SAKLATWALA, who was the principal speaker, said that the entire 
scheme of holding an enquiry through an exclusively British Commission 
with its terms of reference was calculated to defeat the very object for 
which the Commission was supposed to wotk, namely to secure Indian 
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liberty. “ British Workers ”, declared Mr. Saklatwala, “ could cot, if 
they bo true to themselves, be a consenting party to this scheme. British 
workers continued Mr. Saklatwala “ could not allow Downing Street 
flatterers and place-hunters to carry on the Simon policy. Out of the 
very material now used to defeat the movement for Indian liberty, Mr. 
Saklatwala maintained, people would arise who would set tbemselveB 
forward to-morrow as Fascist leaders in England itself. 

An appeal was made to Mrs. NAIDU to make her contribution to the 
debate on that resolution. Mrs. Naidu, in course of a brief speech, defi¬ 
nitely declined to say anything on tbe subject matter of the resolution. 
She defended her rofusal by pointing out that the resolution related to the 
attitude of British workers and the responsibility for determining towards the 
Simon Commission must be entirely borne by the British people themselves. 
It was not at all the concern of Indians to say what attitude the British 
people took in regard to the Commission issue, Indian opinion, Mrs. Naidu 
pointed out, desires to have no association with any British Political Party, 
as experience has amply proved that all a ueh trust was entirely misplaced, 
Indians, said Mrs. Naidu, once pat their trust in British Liberals, They 
were disappointed woefully. They then put their trust in British Labour. 
Indian people fouud that British labour, just like British Liberals, failed 
Indians on all critical occasions in a numbor of times and failed to keep 
their renewed pledges. As a result of all these experiences of Liberal 
and Labour parties, India has now learned that she must learn to stand 
on her own legs and must look for liberty inside itself and seek no external 
aid to attain the national goal. What contribution, asked Mrs. Naidu, 
can British workers make to secure Indian emancipation when they have 
not been ublo to free themselves from their bonds. There could be no 
prospect of equal friendship between Indians and Britishers until the equality 
of India with Britain was rocognised. 

Mrs. Naidu took this occasion to reply to Mr. MacDonald, who was 
inclined to mako much of the eo-operatiou of the provincial legislatures in 
India. Mrs. Naidu assured the meeting that the co-operation of the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures in no way altered the attitude of all-India by one jot. 
The resolutions of tbe provincial councils, Mrs. Naidu pointed out, were 
largely carried by votes of official nominated members and representatives 
of vested interests. India, she assured tbe meeting, would work out 
her own national salvation in her own way. She demanded to be free in all 
things, to rule her own people, to deiend her own frontiers and to send her 
own embassies. “ You shall come ” said Mrs. Naidu “ when India says you 
may. You shall go when India says you must’’. 

The all-Parties Conference report, she said, was only an interim tem¬ 
porary formula of promise embodying just a common measure of agreement 
between the all political parties. 

Mr. MAXTON followed Mrs. Naidu and expressed deep regret at the 
association of British Labour with the Simon Commission which, he said, 
was a definite attempt to make Indians believe that they would get some¬ 
thing whereas the lory Government bad no intention of allowing India to 
escape from under Britain’s heel. Mr. Maxtou expressed tbe hope that 
by tbe time the Simon Commission submitted its report tbe Labour Govern¬ 
ment might be in power. If that happened, then it was jmportant that 
before that time the rank and file of British Labour should make itself 
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heard and insist that Labour must approach Tndia as equals, the only essen¬ 
tial being that Britain should remove its hold on India as to cause minimum 
dislocation. Continuing Mr. M.ixton said that the incident of Lord Birkenhead 
who appointed the Commission leaving the India Office at this stage was clear 
proof of indifference of Britain towards Indian problems. It was unthinkable 
that the man who established the Commission should regard it as so 
unimoprtaut as to throw up his job in the middle. 

Before the meeting was concluded a resolution protesting against 
Labour’s participation in the labours of the Simon Commission and requesting 
Mr. Atlee to withdraw from the Commission failing which workers will take 
such action as may be necessary to repudiate him was unanimously passed. 


INDIA IN T II F. 

British Commonwealth Labour Conference 

Delegates from the ends of the British Empiro assembled on July 2nd 
1928, at the House of Commons, London lor the opening of the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference for the consideration of vital and funda¬ 
mental problems affecting the nations of the Commonwealth. 

Among the organisations invited to the Conference and which took part 
in it was the All-India Trades Union Congress (Messrs. D. Chaman Lai, 
Rov. C. F, Andrews, Mabbubul Huq, P. 0, Bose, R. R. Bakhale). 

The Agenda of the Conference was (f) Racial Problems and Problems 
of Government; (2) Inter-Commonwealth Relations: Political (3) World 
Peace, (4) State Trading winhin t;ha British Commonwealth, (15) Migration, 
(6) Inter-Commonwealth Labour Relations: Industrial and Political, (7) 
Social Insurance Schemes : Reciprocity. The following is an account of the 
Conference issued by Mr. Mahlmbul Huq, one oi the Indian dolegatos to the 
Conference, to the press : — 

Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., who presided over the first day’s 
sitting addrossod the delegates on the question of Food Supply, Migration, 
and Peace and in the course of his speech ho said that “ what you and I 
have to do—at any rate that is the view of the Labour Party here—is to 
get control of oconoraic forces and as to the Commonwealth itself, pro¬ 
ceeded the Ex-Premier, the Labour Party had a spocial view and a muoh 
higher view than that hold by other schools aud bodies of thought in this 
country, 

“ I am one of thoso ” ho declared, “ who have always believed that 
there was a tremendous work in the world for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations to perform ”. “ In this respect,” continued Mr. MacDonald, 
amid applause, “ I hope that, within a period of few months rather than 
years, thore will be a new Dominion added to the Commonwealth of our 
Nations, a Dominion that will find seif-rospoct as an equal within this Com¬ 
monwealth, I’refer to India." 
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Mr. Chamanlal's Resolution. 

Mr. Ben Turner presided on the second day and on the third day (4th 
July) the delegates elected Mr. J. Queen of Canada (Manitoba) as President. 
Dewan Chuman Lai with the consent of the other delegates from India put in 
the following resolution insufficient time for discussion and ultimate acceptance 
or rejection, as the case may be, by the Conference. The resolution 
runs thus: 

“This Conference, while reaffirming the resolution passed in 1925 pledg¬ 
ing the support of all constituent bodies in the British Empire and Dominions 
to the grant of immediate self-government of India, condemns the appoint¬ 
ment of the Simon Commission in so far as its appointment is in opposition 
to the wishes of the people of India and to the declared policy of the All- 
India Trades Union Congress and in so far as it guarantees no definite 
pledge of self-government and no equality of status or authority for the 
people’s representatives even in the matter of investigation and enquiry ”, 

When the Labour leaders of Britain got scent of this resolution a flutter 
was created amongst them and in their secret conclave it was settled that 
no resolution of whatsoever character would be allowed to be put in this 
Conference which has got no Constitution. The propriety of the enunciation 
of this principle though at so late stage of the Conference was put to the 
vote. Ceylon and Trinidad only voted with India and the result was that 
the resolution mentioned above was not allowed to be put in the Conference. 
But the First British Commonwealth Labour Conference adopted a similar 
resolution in 1925- 

Mr. Chaman Lai should have declared his intention which ho had 
been entertaining then that the Indian delegation had no other alternative 
but to withdraw from the Conference and taken that stop then and there. 
But instead of doing that ha waited for his chanco to speak upon India and 
while speaking on Simon Commission and Bengal Ordinance some heat was 
created. Mr. Lansbury, M.P., delivered a speech in which he tried to 
impress upon the audience that it was the Labour Party alone that has as 
yet helped India on its way to Self-Government and some prominent Indian 
statesmen met him recently in the very Hall where the Conference is sitting 
aud that they wanted a pure white Commission and that according to the 
usual procedure which prevails here when a Parliamentary Commission is 
appointed by Royal Warrant representatives of the different parties in tho 
Parliament are taken in and they allowed two of their comrades to sit in 
the Commission also in the hope that they, the Party to which they belong, 
would fully know the facts and materials laid before the Commission and 
if necessary they may submit a minority report. 

lit. Hon. Arthur Henderson M.P. and Mr. H. Snell, M.P. also very 
clearly showed what the Labour Party has done towards India and what 
it should and can do for India and hinted that the Indian Delegation by 
tbeir withdrawal from the Conference would miss a great opportunity and 
whatever befalls India in future the responsibility of it will be on the 
shoulders of the Indians themselves. Rev, C. F. Andrews in a feeling 
speech related the various persecutions to which he himself is subject at 
the hands of the police and the lawless acts under which persons are arrested 
or sent to jail without trial and enquiry, that the salt tax has much hit the 
poor Indians. He openly confessed before the Conference th^t he was not 
at all impressed by the speeches of Messrs. Lansbury, Henderson and Snell 
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and that the only course left to them was to withdraw from the Conference. At 
thi3 stage the President of the Conference Mr. Queen said that the withdrawal 
of the Indian Delegation from the Conference would moan that besides India 
they have no interest in the affair* of the other members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. It was of course a very critical moment for us and 
whatever personal opinions oach individual member of the Indian Delegation 
had as to the propriety of withdrawing from the Conference after hearing 
three of the brilliant spokesmen of the Labour Party in Britain, the Indian 
Delegation as pledged to the resolution passed at the Cawnpur session of A. 
I, T. U, Congress withdraw from tho Conference. 

Another Account. 

The following is tho account of Mr. P, C. Bose, adviser to tho Indian 
Labour Delegation to the Conference : — 

As one identified with the rank and file of tho Indian workers, I think 
it my duty to ray Indian comrades to make a statement of the facts that led 
to our withdrawal from the British Commonwealth Labour Conference on the 
3rd day of its sitting when the Indian question was taken up for discussion. 

The immediate cause of our withdrawal was of course the peculiar pro¬ 
cedure adopted on the 3rd day at the instance of certain British delegates, 
not to allow us to move our resolution on the participation of the British 
Labour Party in the Simon Commission in spite of repeated requests of the 
All India Trades Union Congress not, to do so. But I think the situation 
will be quite clear if I say a few words about the activity of tho British 
Labour Party and the consequent attitude of tho Indian workers towards this 
party. 

Since tho formation of the British Labour Party the whole of India 
specially tho Labour section was eagerly looking forward for something really 
good for India from their hand and up till 1924, inspite of various rumours, 
this belief in the party was quite firm and unshaken so much so that when 
the party coma in power in 1924 the Indian workers became overwhelmed 
with joy and the late Mr. C. K. Das who was twice president of the A. I. T. 
U. C. sent congratulations to tho party by Telegraph. But the first thing that 
the Indians received from the party was the Bengal ordinance, an arbitary 
law by which tho Indian Bureaucracy was empowered to arrest any Indian it 
liked and pub to him in prison without any trial or giving the poor man a 
chance to defend himself. And tho way in which this law is being carried out 
in India is simply horrible. A certain foreign delegate truly charaoterisod it 
in the conference, as something scandalous in tho twentieth century. Thus 
as regards tho Simon Commission, tho All-India Trades Union Congress at its 
last annual session at Cawnporo which was attendod by some 200 delegates 
from about 60 different labour unions all over India, unanimously adopted a 
resolution to boycott the Commission in all respect and requested the British 
Trades Union Congress not to participate in the Commission and this was 
done in the presence of two British Labour delegates who attended the 
Cawnpore session of the A. I. T, U. C, But the British labour party had not 
the oourtesy to take any notice of this resolution and the view of the Indian 
workers at all. Over and above that some member of tho Labour party is 
saying that the Indian workers are for tho Commission as if his personal 
opinion is more valuable than the resolution of tho All-India Trades Union 
Congress, Tlwn certain other members are observing that the Indian workers 
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should keep clear of polities. But why should 80 p.c, of the people of a 
country keep clear of politios ? Is this the democratic policy of the Labour 
movement 1 

Now for these various reasons the feeling strongly prevalent in the minds 
of the Indian workers to-day is that so far as India is concerned the labour 
party is in no way different from other imperialistic bodies in the British 
Parliament. And the Indian Labour Delegation which consisted of the Presi¬ 
dent of the A. I. T. U. C,, an ex-president and several members of the central 
executive attended the conference in the hope that the British Labour Party 
after meeting with so many labour representatives of India might do some¬ 
thing tangible to wipe out this feeling of mistrust from the minds of tho Indian 
workers. But it is a matter of regret that tho Indian delegation felt compelled 
to withdraw at the attitude of the British Labour Party. 

The story of tbo actual withdrawal is simply this. The Indian delegates 
in proper time gave a notice of moving a resolution in tho conference, ex¬ 
pressing their view of tho policy of tho Labour party regarding Indian Self- 
Government and the Simon Commission. There was never before any sugges¬ 
tion that no resolution would be moved in the conference. On tho other hand 
the conference during its previous session in 1925 actually adopted resolu¬ 
tions and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald fit his opening speech this year also suggest¬ 
ed that a resolution on world peace would he adopted. Besides, there is a 
provision in tho draft rules that voting should be taken in cases of difference. 
So in due time the Indian delegates wore ready to move their resolution 
when suddenly Mr. Henderson of the British Labour party moved that no 
resolution bo moved at all. This motion was put to vote and carried by 5 
to 3. So the Indian resolution was not allowed to be moved. The Indian 
delegates even altor this waited for some time to clear tho position. Mr. 
Cbamanlal as tho head of this Indian delegations made a statement at this 
stage to explain tho policy adopted by the British labour party towards India 
and the Indian workers and asked the British delegates to make a reply. Tho 
reply was made but it only indicated the firmness of tho party in their old 
policy of supporting the Imperialism on Indian matters. So the Indian dele¬ 
gates walked out of the conference as they unanimously decidod to do in a 
case like this. 



International Labour Conference. 

(Continued from Volume /, page 385 ). 

The following impressions of Dewan Chaman Lai. the Indian Delegate to 
the Conference, quoted from the ' Hindu ’ of Madras, will be a very interest¬ 
ing reading from the Indian viow point : — 

“ The Internationa! Labour Conference meeting is almost like the meeting 
of the general staff at army headquarters. The staff oaptains and the 
majors, the colonels, the generals are all there. The only one missing seems 
to be the soldier in the ranks. All of a sudden, a day or two before tho 
Conference meets, the hotels get busy, extra staffs are engaged, an extra 
polish given to the banisters and the floors, and there is a general feeling 
of expectancy, like the feeling of expectancy at tho gate oi a church in tho 
eyes of an unfortunate bride awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom who 
never turns up. The evening before tho Conference, the Hotel des Bergueg 
was the centre of considerable excitement. Quito a large crowd of people, 
like the crowd that gathers round a snake charmer in the streets of India, 
gathered outside tho hotel to watch the arrival of various celebrities. Sir 
Atul Chatterjea was one of these. Another was Dr. Paranjpye. Then, 
there was our friend, Dr. Rawlloy, Secretary of tho Indian Delegation. The 
India Office suddenly awakened to tho possibilities of a discussion on railway 
couplings at the Conference and as Mr. Graham, of tho railways, happened 
to bo on loavro, be was as suddenly drafted into the delegation. Then there 
was finally, amongst the Government delegates and advisers, Mr. Walton, of 
the India Office, possessing a most charming face. But poor Mr. Walton 
seemed quite lost this time without Sir Louis Kershaw, whose appearance at 
the nearest approach to our conception of what Mophistopheles must have 
looked like ! 

The labour delegation dispersed at tho railway station, myself consoled 
by the cool breezes of the lake, after n gruelling hot day in Paris; and Mr. 
Mabbub-Ul-Haq, of the Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, and Mr. P. C. Bose, of 
the Coal Miners of Jharria, in search of the Hotel d’Angleterre, where the 
labour delegation for years has made its headquarters, thus proving from 
the namo their attachment to the British Empire. There has also been 
considerable fun in labour circles at the idea of my staying at the Hotel 
de Ruesio. But it is not Bolshovic Russia, very much bourgeois and highly 
respectable, sort of midway bet ween the Borgues, which is diplomatic and 
the Boau-Rivage, which is American millionairish. All the three hotels 
overlook the lake and the lie Rousseau, whero has been built the statue of 
Jean Jacques. One occasionally aocs enthusiastic young persons laying a 
wreath at the statue of the author of “ Confessions.” 

The 11 Translating” Apparatus. 

On the morning of the 30th of May, at 11 o’clock, all the ladies and 
gentlemen, delegates and advisors, representing 42 out of the 55 countries 
which are members of the International Labour Office, assemblod at the 
Batiment Electoral to hear the speech of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of 
the governing bedy of the International Labour Office, and to elect Mr. 
Saavedra Lamas as President of tho Elovonth Session. It was an odd crowd, 
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and old crowd, I had almost said the old gang which we met in the Conference 
Hall. The only thing new that struck one’s eyes was the wonderful apparatus 
installed in the hall for the purpose of assisting delegates to hear simultaneous 
translations. Each delegate was provided with two instruments which 
looked exactly like stethoscopes. By turning a switch, one could get on to the 
German, or the Italian, or the Spanish or the French translation, as the case 
may be, no matter in wbat language the speech was being delivered. At 
any rate, that was the intention, but unfortunately, something went wrong 
with the instruments, and all that one could hear was a jargon of sounds, of 
ticks and clacks. It seemed as if the inventor had succeeded in formulating 
a new international language. However, there are tremendous possibilities, 
and the inventor will one day no doubt perfect his instrument which will 
mean that when the future labour loaders of India got. up to speak in Bengalee 
or in Punjabee, or in Urdu, their speeches will be as they deliver them 
translated into German and French and English and Spanish, and if one 
wearies of a German translation, one can easily switch oneself on to the 
French translation in the twinking of an eye, Imagine the amount of time 
that will be saved. I dare say there arc still further possibilities in a system 
of this kind ; perhaps in the years to come there will never be any need to 
hold an International Labour Conference at Genova ; probably by sitting at 
our headquarters in the various countries, instruments to cars, we will be 
able to make all the speeches and come to all the decisions by means of similar 
telephonic arrangements. But the humour of this will not be appreciated 
by prospective delegates and advisors to this Conference, Loud speakers had 
also beeu installed in tho Conference Hall, as well as wireloas microphones, 
but apparently in was not a propitious day as all the mechanical arrangements 
went wrong, Mr. Narottam Morarjee, who sits next to me, and Dr. 
Paranjpye, who sits noxt to him, tried their best to make the instrument work 
by speaking into the earpieces, shaking the tables and snapping the rubbor 
tubes, but the instrument remained ns obdurate as a Bombay mill striker, 
and tho effort had to be given up in despair. 

Suddenly, we heard the hammer knock on the table and Mr. Fontaine 
rose and informed the ladios and gentlemen assembled that it was his pleasant 
duty under the constitution to preside ovor tho opening meeting of the Con¬ 
ference. He said that 136 delegates and 181 advisers had been sent to 
Geneva for this Conference to bring their technical competence, as Mr. 
Fontaine puts it, to bear over a wide range of subjects ; and, he added, with 
obviously a twinkle in his eyes, their devotion to social progress. 

In regard to ratifications there had been an increase of registered rati¬ 
fications, from 230 to 300 this year. He was careful enough to warn the 
Conference that the governing body had taken the step to carry out Article 29 
of the Washington Hours Convention and the corresponding articles of the 
other oonventons. This, as your readers are aware, has been a very con¬ 
troversial point with the British Government and with many other Govern¬ 
ments, but the governing body is empowered to submit every ten years a 
report regarding the working of the conventions, and it has now started to 
study the method of preparing the report which will be submitted to the 
Conference in 1931. Mr. Fontaine informed the Conference that the agenda 
for our meeting had to bo settled by the governing body, but in reality the 
working agenda is previousty settled by the Selection Committee. In a 
previous speech* Mr. Fontaine gave his blessing to the Conference aDd became 
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almost lyrical towards tho end regarding tho work of the League of Nations, 
particularly when he emphasisod tho necossity of a sense of solidarity, both 
between olasses and between nations. 

IIow the President is Elected. 

A newcomer might have suspected that it was the right of tho delegates 
assembled at tho Conference to take a decision in tho matter of the choice 
of their President. But then only a newcomer could have been guilty of 
such a suspicion. As a matter of fact, most of tho formal work of the 
Conference is carried out, by cliques and coteries consisting of old and 
experienced hands who have knowledge of tho working of the constitution of 
the Labour Office, with the result that all formal decisions are cut and dried. 
It was thus that, a certain gentleman from Spain, of the name of Count da 
Altea, rose and in his very poor French, said that he had tho honour to 
propose tho name of Mr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas as President of the Con¬ 
ference. And if you do not know who Mr. Saavedra Lamas is, then the 
nearest picture I can give you of his appearance is that which is to be found 
on the covers of an average 25 centimes French novel : cream coloured, 
suggesting rather than portraying a French aristocrat, high'ccllared, Victorian 
moustache, thin face : that is Mr. Saavedra Limas. The contrast with Mr. 
Fontaine was vivid. Mr. Fontaine had a streaky greying board of a peculiar 
shape, as if a reotangu ar wooden box had been attached to his faco. Mr, 

Lamas is an ex-Ministor of Justice and of Public Instruction, and an eminent 

personality of the Great Argentine Republic, in tho University of Buenos 
Aires, and a Professor of Legislation. He is the author of a book which is 

supposed to be well-known to all of us. Ho is the President of tho Commission 

sot up by his Government to undertake a revision of the Labour Code. The 
proposition was supported by the employers’ group, through Mr. Oersted, of 
Denmark. No workers’ delegate had a word to say. It was not necessary 
and as there was no other suggestion before the Conference, Mr. Saavodra 
Lamas took the chair. Now, this election was so spontaneous in the eyes of 
the unsuspecting newcomer that the inevitable sequel followed of Mr. Lamas 
putting his band in bis inside coat-pocket, arid pulling out a printed speech 
which ho delivered with the preliminary remark that a great honour had 
been done to him in electing him President, and through him, to tho country 
which he represents. And his speech, although very interesting from tho 
point of view of South America, had not much of light to throw upon the 
question which face us at Genova. But here is a sentence which is worth 
quoting from his speech, if for no other reason than for introducing the word 
“demographic.” to your readers :— 

“Tho gradual demographic changes which have throughout the ages 
caused old civilisations to perish and new ones to arise, do not offer an 
immediate prospect of groat changes in the respective levels of civilisation, 
though they are causing the nations of tho American Continent to increase 
in importance. For a long time to come, however, the newer countries will 
need to absorb new capital and population. They will obtain fresh population 
from the western countries, while capital will be derived from what may 
be called the economic democracies iu which there are large numbers of small 
investors. 

“ America offers immense opportunities of experience and profit for 
the older countries. In the American Continent there are no racial hostilities 
and no traditional enmities. In its immense and fertile territory the expan- 
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sion of vital forces is rot hemmed in by the principles of territorial integrity, 
and nature of itself restores the balance between the inequalities of distribu¬ 
tion which exist among nations. There thus come into play unforeseen 
influerces making for stability and harmony...” 

Now, if you were foolish enough to think that South America generally 
is in the habit of indulging in a mild revolution every week end, you would 
think that Mr. Saavedra Lamas was talking through his hat when he talked 
about stability and harmony. And if you thought that every little State 
in South America was most jealous of its territorial integrity and gradually 
adopted from America, for its own purposes the Monroe doctrine, you would 
again think Mr. Lamas was exaggerating a bit when he talked about vital 
forces not being hemmed in by the principles of territorial integrity. But 
this is the way in which professors talk. And if they do not appear wise 
in their folly, they would certainly appear foolish in their wisdom. However, 
the last few sentences uttered by Mr. Lamas had a siucore ring in thorn, but 
whether they are really applicable to the organisation about which I am 
talking or not, is another question. He said : — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, the Labour Charter of the Treaty of Versailles 
which inspires and guides you is one of the finest documents in history. Wo 
find in it a magnificent expression of the brotherhood of man and of the 
highest ideals which the human mind could conceive after the long horrors of 
the War. The voice which proclaimed universal peace and justice was that 
of stricken humanity and her words express the noblest of conceptions. 
When you have translated them into law and practice, you will have cured 

modern society of its groat unrest and suffering.There are certain 

tasks which require to be begun, so to speak, at the end and it is indeed in 
this manner that all groat achievements have originated. It is always in the 
pursuit of an ideal which for the moment cannot bo realised that we fiud 
inspiration for the practical achievement of the future." 

After that last sentence of his, I almost forgive him his Victorian 
moustache. 

At half past twelve, the Conference was over. And we proceeded to 
elect the members of the Selection Committee, which is roughly comparable 
with the Subjects Committee of the Indian National Congress. Sir Atul 
Chatterjee obtained a place on the Committee, and both Mr. Narottam 
Moraijee and myself obtainted substitute places. But now all this came about 
is a matter which I must leave over for the next article. 

After the delegates of the International Labour Conference bad, in solemn 
conclave, elected their President, Mr. Saavedra Lamas, and after Mr. 
Saavedra Lamas bad eloquently accepted the honour, the meeting adjourned 
in order to enable the three groups, namely, of workers, employers and 
Governments, to meet separately in order to elect their office-bearers and 
members of various Committees. The most important of the Committees 
were, firstly, the Minimum wage Fixing Machinery Committee, secondly, the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents General Committee, and thirdly, the 
Committee to discuss the replies received from Governments ratified by them 
under Articles 4 and 5 of tho Peace Treaty, known as the 408 Committee, 
fourth, the Selection Committee which, as I have already indicated, is the 
Subject's Committee of the Conference, the Dockers’ Committee and the 
Railway Couplings Committee. It will be noticed that the Dickers’ Com¬ 
mittee and the Railway Couplings Committee are really adjuncts of the 
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General Committee on the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Apart from 
these, the other Committees arc not important and in the Workers’ Group 
we were enabled to obtain seats on the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 
Committee, the Prevention of Accidents’ Committee, the Selection Committee, 
and the Dockers’ Committee. It was physically impossible to attend any 
more Committees as I had only two advisors with mo ; and Mr. Bukhalo, who 
was unofficially deputed by the Trade Union Movement to act as Secretary 
to the Indian workers’ delegation, had not arrived from Antwerp, where ho 
had boen attending a meeting of the International Textile Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion. Wo were glad to see him as he brought with him the news that the 
International Federation had allowed £1,500 for Indian workers at its annual 
session. There was a great deal of difficulty, however, in obtaining seats 
on these Committees, the reason being that tho group representing the 
Amsterdam International has been in complete charge of the situation as far 
as the workers are concerned at Genova. Messrs. Mertens, Oudgeest and 
Joubaux, are the shining lights of this group and by means of various 
ad.iustmonts in the shape of favours given to their satellites they have, until 
this year, been in complete command over tho workers’ group. However, 
it was inevitable that we should come to a clash with this group, as wo nearly 
did in the year 1925 when, afier a great deal of difficulty, we succeeded 
in obtaining, for the representative of the Indian workers, a seat on tho 
governing body as deputy member. Tho clash arose once again over tho 
election for the governing body. 

Under the constitution, each group lias the right to select its own 
members to the governing body, and tho Governments and tho workers arc 
allowed six full members and six deputy members each. Both Japan and 
India naturally wanted representation on the governing body, which the 
Amsterdam group was not willing to give. India, however, cama up in the 
first list successful as a doputy member. But there was a tie in regard to 
Japan as against a Mr. Sorrarens requesting tho Catholic workers of 
Holland. Mr. Serrareris was the nominee of the Amsterdam Group. The 
first ballot showed that tho Japanolo and tho Amsterdam proteges both got 
15 votes each, and the second billot showed that they got 14 votes each, 
and in the third ballot they again got 14 votes each. 

Mr. Walker, representing the Australian workers, rose to the occasion 
and obtained tho votes of the South American States, and I managed to 
obtain the votos of some European States, including Italy. Tho result was 
that both India and Japan obtained scats on the governing body. This fact 
was referred to by Mr. Rossoni, the Italian Workers’ Delegate, in bis speech, 
as meaning a definite defeat for tho Amsterdam Group. Mr. Rossoni has 
boen, year after year, attacked by the Amsterdam Group as not being 
representative of the Italian workers in so far as he represents the Union 
set up by Mussolini Each year the protest has been launched and each year 
his credentials have been accepted. After these preliminary cantors we set 
about our business fighting for a liboral convention regarding minimum wage. 
Meanwhile, the discussion went on in the Conference regarding the principle 
of “ Safety First ” and the general question of tho Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents. It was an infruotuous discussion as the attention of all the 
important delegates was concentrated on Committee work, except for the 
fact that Mr. Graham, from India, made a very brief contribution telling the 
world that a Tiour round India would mean a journey of 40,000 miles, and 
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that automatic couplings had been installed on the metre-gauge lines, and 
finally that 7 per cent of the fatal accidents to railway employees in India 
and 12 per cent of similar non-fatal accidents occurred during uncoupling of 
vehicles, He ended his brief speooh by assuring the delegates of the cordial 
co-operation of tho Government of India on the question of accidents to 
workers. 

The Minimum age Committee. 

And now, first of all, let mo take the work of the Minimum Wage Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. D. P. Khaitan was deputed by Mr. Narottam Morarjeo as the 
Employers’ Delegate to attend this Committee. He made an interesting 
statement to the effect that what ho wanted was that the hands of Govern¬ 
ments should not bo tied down to any particular trades, but that a minimum 
wage fixing machinery should bo generally applicable. Further, he stated 
that ho would like that the minimum wage rates should bo living wage 
rates. I hoartily endorsed this proposition and moved two amendments: 
firstly, that tho rate to be determined should be a living wage rate, sooondly 
that tbe principle of equal work for men and women should be one of tho 
guiding principles in determining wage for all classes of workers. In fact, 
this obligation regarding equal pay is contained in the Peace Treaty itself 
which, under Article 427, lays down this principle as one of the guiding 
features for all Governments. Naturally, all the associations which arc fight¬ 
ing for women’s rights in Europe over the question of equal pay for women 
inundated mo with representation asking me not to give up the fight. 1 think 
I easily became tho most popular figure in Geneva amongst tho fair sex ! 

Eventually, after days of strenuous discussion, both the principles wore 
incorporated in the recommondation attached to tho Draft Convention. 

Representation of Coloured Workors. 

A great fight ensu’d in the Selection Committee in regard to two resolu¬ 
tions presented last year by tho Indian Workers’ Delegate regarding the 
representation of coloured workers. Tho first resolution asked Governments 
which have colonics or mandated territories to ensure tho prosence of 
representatives of coloured workors. The second roforred particularly to tho 
representation of Indian Workers and Negro Workers in South Africa, tbe 
first resolution was eventually rocommonded to the notice of all Governments. 
The second resolution was vohomontly opposed by tho South African dele¬ 
gate ; and as it is possible, nay probable, that it would have broken the 
harmony that prevailed, I withdrew it in tho end in order not to single out 
South Afiica for special censure. I)c. Orenetein, a very able representative 
of tho South African Government and all tho delegates present wore relieved 
of a great anxiety which nearly wrocked tho harmony of tho work of tho 
Selection Committoo. 

A second feature in the Selection Committee was our resolution regard¬ 
ing firing on strikers. Eventually a juridical ruling was given that the 
resolution, as it meant intorEoronco in the internal affairs of a State, is not in 
order so far as it went beyond tho provisions of the Peace Treaty. 

Our resolution regarding housing and living conditions was accepted. 
The only other strenuous fight that took place in the Committees was the 
fight put up by Mr. Shanmukham Chetti, on tbe Railway Couplings Com¬ 
mittee. Tho protagonists were Mr. Shanmukham Chetti and the Right 
Hnu'ble J. H. Thomas, but it was an inconclusive fight. 
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Committee Work at Geneva. 

I do not know of any work which is more trying than Committee work 
at Geneva. The usual programme is that punctually at 9 o’clook each group 
meets to discuss the day’s work and take stock of the situation. Punctually 
at 10-30 the Committees commence their work. Delegates disperse for 
lunch at 1 o’clock to meat again at 3 and sit usually until 6 in order to give 
them time enough to get into their dinner jackets and attend a delegation 
dinnor. For it must not bo forgotten that with all the work that is put in. 
the delegates have the time to mix with not only their own compatriots, 
but with representatives of all tbs countries which have sent delegations to 
Geneva, The most formal delegation functions are the British, the Canadian 
and the Presidential. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, British delegate, gave the 
first dinner at the Hotel des Berguos, where the Right Hon’ble J. H. Thomas 
arrived in a Norfolk jacket ami flannel trousers, thus putting everybody at 
his ease. And as is the usual custom at such functions, Sir Malcolm related 
the usual after-dinner story about Harry Lauder who, on his way to perform 
at Glasgow one night, saw a little boy outside the theatre crying. 11 What is 
the matter with you my little man ’ 1 said ho, and in between his sobs the 
little man said that he had lost a shilling which his mother gave him and 
now he could not go to the theatre to see Harry Lauder. The large-hearted 
Lauder put his fingers in his waist-coat pocket and fetched out two matches 
which he philanthTopically handed to the little boy telling him to look for 
the lost shilling. I do not wish to bo misunderstood ; the level of intelligence 
at Goneva is not to bo misjudged by an after-dinner story. But 
the function which was very representative of the spirit that roigna at 
Geneva, and more particularly in the International Labour Office, was the 
reception given by the President an the Hotel Carlton : There were 3,000 
guests present and fire-works especially imported from France kept half 
of Geneva awake, Three bands were in attendance to provide music for 
the Genevese. The champagne the workers drank flowed like water. At 6 
in the morning poor old Mr. Saavedra Lamas, Chairman of the International 
Labour Conference, was still shaking hands with his departing guests, but 
at 10-30, ha sat in the presidential chair looking as fresh as a lark. The 
general opinion is that this reception is to be the end of all receptions, unless 
they put either Henry Ford or the Maharaja of Baroda in the chair nest 
year ! One of the functions 1 must not fail to mention was a lunch given by 
Mr. Albert Thomas to all the workers' delegates present at Geneva at the 
Club International, whore Albert Thomas delivered a most elegant speech. 
He has boon criticisod a great deal. During his last official visit to Italy 
he did a most dreadiul thing and that was to odor at a meeting the Fascist 
salute. Naturally the Amsterdam group, wanting to mako propaganda 
out of this one fact in order to rehabilitate, as they think, their position in 
the eyes of the extremist section of labour, created a great deal of trouble 
for Mr. Albert Thomas. Mr. Thomas took this opportunity of reminding 
them that the creed of tolerance is a worthy creed : and if Amsterdam had 
not yet heard of the word “ tolerance ” it was high time that Amsterdam 
did. In order to counter-balance the effect of this remark, he went out of 
his way to say that he hoped the Japanese workers and Indian workers 
would join the Amsterdam International. 

Mr. Tom Moore, Canadian workers’ delegate wound up the proceedings 
reminding us, in his speech of the remark made by the friend of a certain 
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great orator, when asked as to what ho thought of the great orator’s speech. 
“ I agree with everything that you said my friend ; but thero was only one 
thing lacking in your speech.” “ Aud what was that 1" askod the orator. 
The quick reply came : “ You had three opportunities to sit down, and you 
misBod them all.” ■ 

Our stay in Geveva hag been exceptionally interesting. The most im¬ 
portant requisites for membership of the International Labour Conforenco, 
however, considering the nerve-racking tension that prevails, 18 hours out 
of the 24, in Conference circles, are an iron constitution which can stand 
fire meals a day, complete deafness in order to prevent the international 
flow of oratory from driving one to a lunatic asylum, and a perfect mis¬ 
understanding of the constitutional procedure, Happy the man who possesses 
all these threo requisites. 

The Minimum Wage Convention. 

The text of the proposed Draft Convention and of the draft recom¬ 
mendation adopted by the Committee are as follows : — 

Proposed draft convention concerning ihe creatiou or maintonanoe of 
minimum wage fixing machinery in certain trades. 

Article 1 . 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation whioh ratifies 
this Convention undertakes to create or maintain machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain of 
the trades or parts of trades (and in particular in home working trades) in 
which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agreement or otherwise and wages arc exceptionally low. For the purposes 
of this Convention the term “ trades ” includes manufacture and commerce. 

Article 2 . 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decido, 
after consultation with the organisations, if any, of workers and employers 
in the trade or part of trado concerned, in which trades or parts of trades, 
and in particular in which home working trades or parts of such trades, the 
minimum wage fixiug maebinory referred to in Article 1 shall be applied. 

Article 3. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall bo free to decide the 
nature and form of the minimum wage fixing machinery, and the methods 
to be followed in its operation ; 

Provided that (l) before the maebinory is applied in a trade or part 
of a trade, representatives of tho employers and workers concerned, including 
representatives of their respective organisations if any, shall be consulted 
as well as any othor persons, being specially qualified by their trade or 
functions for the purpose, whom tho competent uutbority deems it expedient 
to consult; (2) The employers and workers concerned shall be associated in the 
operation of the machinery, in such mannor and to suoh extent, but in any 
case in equal numbers and on equal terms, as may bo determinated by 
national laws or regulations. 

(3) Minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding 
on the employers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abate¬ 
ment by them by individual agreement, nor by collective agreement except 
with the general or particular authorisation of tho competent authority. 
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Article 4 . 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary 
measures, by way of a system of supervision and sanctions, to ensure that 
the employers and workers concerned are informed of the minimum rate of 
wages in force and that wages are not paid at loss than these rates in oases 
where they are applicable. A worker to whom the rates are applicable and 
who has been paid wages at loss than these rates shall be entitled to recover, 
by judicial or other legalised proceedings, the amount by which he has 
been underpaid, subject to such limitation of time as may be determined by 
national laws or regulations. 

A K r 1 o j. H 5 . 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually 
to the International Labour Oltice a general statement giving a list of the 
trades or parts of trades in which the minimum wage fixing machinery has 
been applied, indicating the methods as well as the results of the application 
of the machinery and, in summary form, the approximate numbers of workers 
covered, the minimum rates of wages fixed, and the more important of the 
other conditions, if any established relevant to the minimum rates, 

Methods of Application. 

A 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation : 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the creation or main¬ 
tenance of minimum wage fixing machinery in certain of the trades or parts 
of trades in which no arrangement exist for fho effective regulation of wages 
by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low, and 

Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention by putting on record 
for the guidai co of the members certain genera] principles which present 
praotioe and experience show to be calculated to produce the most satisfactory 
results in the application of any minimum wage fixing machinery in tho 
trades or parts of trades concerned Recommends that each Member 
should take the following principles and rules into consideration : 

I 

(1) In order to ensure that each Member ratifying the Convention is 
in possession of the information necessary for a decision upon tho application 
of minimum wage fixing machinery, the wages actually paid and the arrange¬ 
ments, if any, for the regulation of wages should be ascertained in respect 
of any trade or part of a trade to which employers or workers in the trade 
request the application of the machinery and furnish information which 
shows prima facie that no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages and that wages are exceptionally low. 

(2) Without prejudice to the discretion loft to the members by the 
Draft Convention to deoido in whieh trades or parts of trades in their 
respective countries it is expedient to apply minimum wage fixing machinery, 
speoial regard might usefully be had to trados or parts of trades in which 
the workers employed are generally women. 

H 

(l) The minimum wage fixing machinery, whatever form it may take 
(e, g. trade boards for individual trades, general boards for groups of trados, 
compulsory arbitration tribunals) should operate by way of investigation into 
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the relevant conditions in the trade or part of a trade concerned and consul* 
tation with the interests primarily and principally affected, i. e., the employers 
and workers in the trade or part trade, whoso views on all matters relating 
to the fixing of the minimum rates of wages should in any case be solicited 
and be given full and equal consideration. 

(2) (a) To secure greater authority for the rates eventually fixed, the 
general policy of the machinery should be that the employers and workers 
concerned, through representatives equal in number of having equal voting 
strength, should jointly take a direct part in the deliberations and decisions 
of the wago fixing body ; in any case whore representation is accorded to one 
side, the other side should be represented on the same footing. The wago 
fixing body should also include one or more independent persons whose votes 
can ensure effective decisions being reached in the event of the votes of the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives being equally divided. Such indepen¬ 
dent persons should be selected in agreement with or after consultation with 
the employers' and workers’ representatives on the wage fixing body. 

(b) in order to ensure that the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
shall he persons having the confidence of those whose interests they respec¬ 
tively represent, the employers and workers concerned should be given a 
voice as far as is practicable in the circumstances in tho selection of their 
representatives, and if any organisations of the employers and workers exist 
these Bhould in any caso be invited to submit names of persons recommended 
by them for appointment on tho wage fixing body. 

(c) The independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph (a) should 
be seleoted from among men or women recognised as having the necessary 
qualifications for their duties and as being dissociated from any interest in 
tho trade or part of the trate concerned which might bo calculated to put 
their impartiality in question. 

(d) Where a considerable proportion of women are employed in a trade 
or part of trade, allowance should be made as far as possible for the inclusion 
of womon among the workers’ representatives and of one or more women 
among the independent persons. 


For the purpose of determining the minimum rates of wages to bo fixed 
the wage fixing body should in any case take account of the necessity of 
enabling the workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. 
For this purpose regard should primarily be bad to the rates of wages being 
paid for similar work in trades where the workers are adequately organised 
and have concluded effective collective agreements, or, if no such standard 
of reference is available in tho circumstances, to the general level of wages 
prevailing in the country or in tho particular locality. 

Provision should be made for tho review of the minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the wage fixing bodies when this is desired by the workers or 
employers associated with the machinery. 

IV 

For effectively protecting the wages of the workers cencerned and 
safeguarding the employers affocted against the possibility of unfair competi¬ 
tion, the measures to be taken to ensure that wages are not paid at less than 
the minimum rates which have been fixed should inoludo :— 

(a) arrangements for informing the employers and workers of the rates 
in force; (b) official supervision of tho rates actually being paid, and 
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( 0 ) sanctions for remedying and preventing infringements of the rates 
in foroe. (l) As a means of ensuring that the workers, who are less likely than 
the employers to have their own means of acquainting theraselveB with the 
wage-fixing body’s decisions, may be kept informed of the minimum rates at 
which they are to be paid, employers might be requ'red to display full 
statements of the rates in force in readily accessible positions on the premises 
whore tbe workers are employed, or in the case of home workers on the 
premises where the work is given out or returned on completion or wages 
are paid. 

(2) A sufficient staff of official inspectors should be employed, with 
powers analogous to those proposed for factory inspectors in the recommenda¬ 
tion concerning tho general principles for the organisation of systems of 
of inspection adopted by the General Conference in 1923, to make investiga¬ 
tions among tbe employers and workers concerned with a view to verifying 
whether the minimum rates in force are in fact being paid and taking suob 
steps as may be authorised to deal with infringements of the rates. 

As a means of enabling tho inspectors adequately to carry out these 
duties, employers might he required to keep complete and authentic records 
of the wages paid by them, or in tho case of home workers to keep a list of 
the workers with their addressee and provide them with wage books or other 
similar record containing such particulars as arc necessary for verifying the 
wages actually paid with the rates in foroe. 

(3) In cases where the workors are not in general in a position indivi¬ 
dually to enforce by judicial or other legalised proceedings their rights to 
recover wages at the minimum rates in force, such further saootions should 
be provided as may be considered effective for preventing infringements of 
the rates. 

B 

The General Conference of tho International Labour Organisation thinks 
it right to call the attention of Governments to the principle affirmed by 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

Minority Report Submitted by Employers’ Group. 

On behalf of the majority oi tho Employers’ Representatives I have 
the honour to request that the Minority Report herewith should be appended 
to tbe Report submitted by Dr. Feig, the Reporter of the Committee : 

During the discussion which took place in the Committee all the amend¬ 
ments proposed by the Employers' Group were rejected, soma by a small 
majority. 

Tbe Employers’ Representatives specially pressed but in vain to have 
the Committee's decision restricted to homo working trades, their argument 
being that it was of primary importance to take account of the experience 
already acquired by a number of States in minimum wage fixing for home 
working trades only. It should bo noted that in the text adopted to all 
trades whatsoever, several States would hesitate to follow the International 
Labour Office in its somewhat venturesome undertaking on a question which 
Governments as well as employers and workers have always regarded as a 
matter of an exclusively national character. It was on these considerations 
that Article I in the employers’ amendment was based. 



India in Parliament. 

Debate on Indian States Problems. 

Lord OLIVIER gave notice in the House of Lords on the 5TH 
DECEMBER 1928 to call attention to questions arising in regard to the 
government of Indian States not forming parts of any provinces of British 
India to ash His Majesty’s Government whether they have in view any 
scheme for dealing with such questions concurrently and consistently with any 
amendments of the Constitution of British Indian Government that may 
commend themselves to Parliament in the outcome of the inquiry now being 
made by the Commission which has been appointed under the Government 
of India Act and to move for papers. 

Lord HARDINGE of Penshurst said in the course of tho debate:— 
My Lords, I cannot help thinking that the motion whioh has been put 
before your Lordships by the noble Lord is somewhat premature in view 
of the fact that it is made before tho publication of the Simon and Butler 
reports. I do not propose to enter into abstruse questions of the constitu¬ 
tional reform of the Indian States, hut in view of what has been said by 
the noble Lord, I should like to say a few words upon tho position of the 
Ruling Princes. In tho first place, I would like to emphasise the fact that 
the Ruling Princos are one of the most loyal and devoted elements in India. 
Their loyalty to the King and to the Government jb unsurpassed. Although 
memories are short now-a-days I would like to remind your Lordships of 
the offers made by the Ruling Princes at the out-break of the War—offers 
of men, money, hospital ships, aeroplanes and every conceivable thing that 
might be needed. Those offers were made spontaneously and they were 
all fulfilled. I may even mention that there was to my knowledge one of 
the Maharajas who offered to sell all his jewels to provide money for the 
War. These offers, when reported by the Secretary of State, evoked great 
enthusinsm in both Houses of Parliament. Heavy sacrifices of men and 
money were made and no help that was ever asked of them was refused, 
Several of the Ruling Princes led their own contingents to the seat of war. 

Since those days, what were in my time in India mere meetings of a 
certain number of Prinoes under the “ aegis ” of the Viceroy to discuss 
educational and other questions and questions affecting themselves, have deve¬ 
loped into the creation of a Chamber of Princes where such questions and their 
general policy come under discussion. They are now a corporate body with 
definite policies of their own and form an integral part of the maohinery of 
the Government in India. Formerly the affairs of the Ruling Princes were 
dealt with by the Government of India or in the department. The absurdity 
of this arrangement induced the creation of a separate Political Department 
dealing exclusively with the affairs of the Ruling Prinoes and under the 
direct supervision of the Viceroy. Moreover, in recent years control of the 
Ruling Princes has been gradually withdrawn from the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and concentrated under the Political Department of the Government 
of India. I recount these facts to show that while rapid constitutional 
progress has been made in British India, the Ruling Princes have been slowly 
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developing into a corporate body alongside of British India but practically 
independent of it. 

It oannot be denied that the forms of Government in British India are 
more advanced than in the Indian States, but nevertheless the tendency in 
these States is towards progress, not unwisely rapid, and in spite of the 
oriticisma of the noble Lord these Statoa as a whole are well governed and 
meot the needs of the population. There are some States such as Mysore, 
which roally serves as a modol and could not be better administered. Of 
course, there must be, and will always be, questions at issuo betweon the 
Ruling Princes and the Government of India, and these questions can well be 
settled by conference and by arbitral or other tribunals, but I can conceive 
no step that would be more of a stop backwards, or that would be more 
resented by the Ruling Princes, than any scheme by which they might be 
placed in a position of subservience to, or at the mercy of the Legislative 
Assembly of even a Central Government or of a Provincial Government. 
The Government, of India, as your Lordships are aware, has treaties of 
alliance and otherwise with the Ruling Princes. I look forward to the day 
when these treaties with a very loyal purintic and devotod body may be 
developed and strongthoued to the mutual advantage of this country and of 
India. 

The Marquess of Reading said :—My Lords, the subject which has been 
introduced by my uoble friend is undoubtedly of tbo utmost importance, but 
I confess that I am a little perplexed as to the objoot of raising at this 
moment when wo havo the Hareourt Butler Committee dealing especially 
with some points affecting the Ruling Princes and the Simon Commission, at 
present in India, whose Report wo shall all of course await with the greatest 
interest. One wonders at tho suggestion that some scheme should be put 
forward by the Government at this moment. I presume it is only intended 
to be for private discussion and not in any way public debate when we hare 
not yet the Report of tho Commission before us. I should have thought 
it quite unnecessary to intervene in this debate but for some observations 
which fell from my noble friend. I imagine that ho had no intoution what' 
ever of reflecting in any way upon the Ruling Princes as a body. 

Lord Olivior : Hear, hear. 

Tho Marquess of READING : Certain observations mado by him gave bis 
view of the good Government in a grout many Statoa, but on the other band 
he did give indications which might disturb the Ruling Princes very much. 
My noble friend Lord Hardinge, who has just addressed your Lordships, has 
doalt with somo aspects of tho Ruling Princes’ constitutional position. I 
would take the opportunity of saying that during the whole of my experience 
in India, no more loyal body could bo found than tho Ruling Princes. Lord 
Hardinge spoke of the aorvices they rendered in the war and their desire to 
help in every way. During my period of otiico such questions did not arise, 
but nevertheless there are numbers of considerations that constantly arise in 
whioh the Ruling Prinoes might make difficult objections, and I desire to state 
emphatically that I havo never found the Princes, speaking of them as a body 
—there may he individual cases, of course—slow to recognise the necessity 
of making any concession or falling in with any view that might bo put by 
the Government of India, founded upon tho desiro to protect or strengthen 
India or in any way to help Indian interests. 

There are,* of course, questions affecting their own States whioh are 
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discussed with the Viceroy and the Government of India. Your Lordships 
are aware that under the present constitution the affairs of the Princes are 
dealt with by the Governor-General in Council—that is, by the Viceroy with 
the assistance of the Executive Council. There is no Minister for the Politi¬ 
cal Department, but their affairs are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy him¬ 
self with the assistance of the Political Secretary. Those of your Lordships 
who may not be familiar with the constitutional position may need to be 
reminded that the Departments have their members of the Council who meet 
in what is the equivalent of a Cabinet with the Viceroy, but the political 
affairs that relate to the Princes are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy him¬ 
self—that is to say, he has charge of them, instead of their being in the 
charge of any particular member. It is on account of this procedure that 
some difficulties suggested themselves to the Princes in view of an extension 
of the reforms. 

There is no doubt, as my noble friend truly said, that they are alarmed 
at the motion that they may find themselves dealing with the Governor- 
General in a Council composed of the Governor-General and Ministers 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, or in other 
words to the Central Indian Legislature, and that they would thus find a 
change in the position that they occupy at present. Strictly speaking, of 
course, this would not be so, because they would still be in relation with the 
Governor-Geuoral in Council, but at the same time the position of the 
Governor-General would have been very materially changed. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, the members of the Council are appointed by Hia Majesty 
and are responsible to the King and the British Parliament. 

What changes, if any, will be made, and whether any recommendation 
is to be made by the Simon Commission which will affect indirectly the 
position of the Princes, nobody can tell, and I do not at tho moment intend 
to speculate upon the report which will, in due course, be presented. But 
I do desire to omphasise that the Princes themselves, so far as I am aware— 
and I think I understand their views in this matter—wish to maintain as 
closely as they oan relations with the Viceroy as the representative of the 
King. Thoy take thoir stand upon their treaties and they claim that they 
should have access, as they have always had, to the Viceroy, in order to put 
before him any facts that they desire. I oan imagine very woll that, if a 
change were to be made in the appointment of the members of the Council, 
this would very materially affect the position of the Prinoes, and indeed no 
one oan gainsay that they would have to consult upon their affairs with the 
Governor-General and Ministers who would be responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly. In other words, they would then be subject to the Legislative 
Assembly, and at present they are not. It is true that under the constitution 
there are restrictions upon the legislation that can be proposed in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and very definite limitations upon the matters that the 
Assembly can raise. 

There is one other point which I think I must touch upon. I refer 
to the question of the relation of the Princes to the Paramount Power, in 
other words to the Crown, which is, of course, of the utmost importance. 

I do not wish in any way to travel outside the scope of this question by 
dilatiog upon the difficulties that present themselves, and apparently, to some 
extent at any,rate, may by agitating the mind of the Princes, but in the Des¬ 
patch that I sent containing the answer to a letter of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
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I did attempt, in conjunction with the Secretary of State, to define the 
exact position. I think that one special consideration must alway be borne in 
mind. Crown is the Paramamout Power, and the Princes have their different 
degrees of sovereignty which vary among their numbers. When you proceed 
to those that have no internal sovereignty, you find many more restrictions 
and limitations, but with regard to those 90 or 100 Princes that have 
undoubted internal sovereignty thfir position is that they administer their 
own affairs. They do not of course deal with foreign affairs. Those are 
dealt with by the Governor-General in Council, and they include all matters 
which affect the military position of India or even her p sition in relation 
to the air. Here there can bo no question that the Paramount Power is 
supreme, and the relations that; have been laid down and are well understood, 
and were tho subject of very close search and study before the Despatch 
was made, are now pretty clearly defined. 

Position of the Chamber of Princes. 

There are, however, some questions which have never been settled and 
are now being discussed before the Committee over which Sir Haroourt 
Butler presides. Sir Haroourt Butler is specially qualified to preside over 
that Committee, in that ho was at one time during his service in India a very 
able Political Secretary and has also boon Governor of the United Provinces. 
The relations are very definite We do not. interfere with the internal 
administration of a State unless them is what is termed gross maladministra¬ 
tion. I think it would be unwise to attempt to define more closely what is 
meant by that term. It is sufficient to enable the Governor-General in 
Council to intervene when there is a condition of affairs in tho State under 
a Ruling Prince w hich is one of maladministration, not merely in one parti¬ 
cular instance, but of such a character that it can be described as gross. All 
these matters are, as it seems to me, very clearly understood at the present 
moment, but there are questions which have agitated the Prinoes, in relation, 
for example, to tariffs, which have beou imposed in India and whioh have 
made certain difficulties. 

I am not going to discuss thorn, however, because they are the 
subject of consideration, but I must draw attention to what Lord 
Hardinge said with regard to the Princes and the rights that they have in 
their Chamber of Princes. To talk of them as a corporate body, in the 
sense in which he used the term is, I think, going a little further than 
is justified by the constitution. The Chamber of Prinoes has tho power, 
and indeed the duty, of discussing certain matters, but there are limits, and 
one must always remomber that some of tho most powerful and important 
Princes do not attend the Chamber of Princes. They make a practice of 
not attending, and consequently one can hardly say that you have the views 
of all the Princes in any resolution passed by the Chamber of Prinoes, 
Whatever the Princes may do, I feel sure that they will not desire to be 
placed under the Legislative Assembly. My impression is that they have 
never hesitated to make that clear, and anyone at all familiar with the suljeot 
will understand that. Indeed, it would abrogate the rights whioh they have 
by reason of the internal sovereignty which they now enjoy, quite apart from 
British India. Their resolutions to British India are simply those to whioh 
I have referred, and there is no intervention in tho internal affairs of the 
State except when there is what is termed gross maladministration. My 
view of the nfatter is that if the Government was in fact at this moment 
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considering any scheme, I should imagine that they would not make these 
preliminary discussions or considerations public at the present moment, To 
do so would be a grievous mistake, and I think a departure from constitu¬ 
tional practice, when you have the Commission of Sir John Simon actually 
in India at the present moment, 

I feel a little anxiety aroused by the observations made by the noble 
Lords, who certainly did not commit himself to any specific reform but 
who seemed to indicate sympathy with the view that the internal sovereignty 
of the Princes must be placed in some way, by the British Government 
through the Government of India, upon a constitutional basis. That is a 
very grave departure to taka and it involves the changing of the sovereignty 
which the Princes at present enjoy. It may be right or wrong—I am not 
going to discuss at the present moment—but I hope that it will not be 
thought, from anything which may bo said in this debate, that there is a 
desire on the part of the Government, or at any rate of the Party to whioh 
I belong, to change the system of sovereignty under which the Ruling Prince 
rules. What we have always aimed at in India, as I have understood, and 
what was meant in the various discussions which took place before the 
Government of India Act was passed, was that gradually there should be a 
reform of the Indian States from within the States, and not in any way 
forced upon them by the Government of India or the British Crown ; that 
in due oourso ol time, no doubt, as what we term wider ideas and broader 
views prevailed, there might be a greater desire for a more constitutional 
form of government within the Ruling States. 

What I do wish to emphasise is that I cannot myself conceive that any 
Government would sook to force that upon the Sovereign States, and indeed 
it may be a question whether they would have the right to do so under the 
treaties which exist between the Crown and the Princes, which gave the 
Priooeg thoir rights of internal sovereignty. My main purpose interven¬ 
ing in this debate was to make it clear that the Party to wbioh I belong 
have no idea of forcing in any way upon the States a different cons¬ 
titution from the one which they at present enjoy. That, however, is a 
different thing from saying that there may not be discussions in the 
future between the Princes and the Government of India, as the constitu¬ 
tional movement develops in India, for the purpose of arriving at some 
changes, but those are matters whioh must be left to, and wbioh, l think, 
must depend upon the consent of, the Prinoos themselves. 

Tribute to Mysore. 

Certain steps have already been taken. It is very difficult indeed to 
find a State which is better administered than Mysore, which is always 
regarded as a model. As Lord Hardingo said there are others—it would be 
invidious to single them out—but equally, for the sake of truth, it must be 
Baid that there are some where it is very desirable that a more liberal form 
of Government should be introduced, if it were possible. No one would 
suggest for a moment that all these States are excellently governed—there 
are exceptions—but even with regard to any question of intervention your 
Lordhships may be aware that an elaborate system was devised by which a 
Prince, before any of his powers can be either taken from him or be reduced 
or modified iu any way, or bofore any deposition ean be resorted to, may be 
beard by a commission on which there must be at least two Princes, a Judge 
of the High Court, and two other selected persons, so th5t you have a 
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tribunal of five. That system already exists for the purpose of preventing 
what I will call drastic measures in relation to the affairs of any Prince, 
without giving him an opportunity of being heard before a commission which 
was agreed with the Princes at the time when we were discussing the Reforms. 

It is now a part of the constitution, or at least a part of the agreement 
arrived at with the Princes. Even that is limited. It only applies whan it 
is intended to take away or restrict in any way some of the powers which a 
Prince enjoys. In all other matters it is of the essence that the Crown is 
the Paramount Power and the Ruling Princes wilh their internal sovereignty 
have that limitation placed upon them, that they are subject and must remain 
subject, to the Paramount Power, which is in itself the best means for the 
protection of the Princes both from aggression from the sea—if, that were 
contemplated—and upon land. The security which the Princes enjoy, and 
have now for a very considerable time enjoyed, is due to the fact that the 
Paramount Power takes charge and directs them. I think that it is very 
necessary that we should always remember that. That is naturally regarded 
as the key of the whole position and it was largely in order to make that 
dear that the despatch was written to which my nohle friend has referred. 
In relation to the matter under dolnte at the proserifc moment, I oan only 
express tho hope which I fancy will be realised, that the Government will 
not be drawn into any premature disclosure of what it may do given certain 
considerations which no one yet knows and assuming certain things to happen 
of which no one has at present tho remotest idea. 

VISCOUNT PEEL, tho Secretary of State for India, said :—My Lords, 
tho questions which have beon placed upon tho paper by tho noble Lord, Lord 
Olivior, aro very far-reaching, and touch very difficult and profouud questions 
affeoting the Government of India. The motion of the noble Lord, however, 
would bo fully jusfifiod. I think, if only by tho fact that it has produced 
two such very important and very interesting statements as those we have 
had from two noble Lords who speak with very great authority and full 
knowledge of Indian problems, arid especially on questions conneoted with tho 
Ruling Princoa. Under most of these questions raised by the noble Lord 
there is the problem of the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the States, and this problem is at present, as the noble Marquess has said, 
under reference to the Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the terms of referenoe to that 
Committoe. Thoy are as follows : — 

“(l) To report upon tho relationship between tbe Paramount Power 
and the States, with particutar reference to tho rights and obligations arising 
from 

fa) treaties, engagements and “ sanads and 

(b) usage, sufferance and other causes and — 

this does not so directly boar on the point mentioned by the noble Lord— 

(2) to inquire into the financial and cconomie relations between British 
India and tbe Btates, and to make any recommendations that they may 
consider desirable or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. ” 

When this Committee reports, IPs Majesty’s Government will have, 
eo far as the States’ side of the matter is concerned, the matorial upon which 
to proceed to whatever further consideration may bo necessary of questions 
either aB to the relations botween tho Paramount Power and the States or 
ns to the relations between tbe Stales and British India. But until the report 
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of the Committee is received it is undesirable to enter into a discussion of 
such questions on merely speculative or hypothetical lines; and in that 
respect I think the noble Marquess was right in his divination of the 
attitude I should be obliged to take up, 

The noble Lord’s reference to further amendments of the Constitution 
of British India is at present equally speculative or hypothetical, arid when 
he asks whether His Majesty's Government have in view any scheme for 
dealing with questions arising in regard to the Indian States, concurrently 
and consistently with any such amendments. I can only say that they have 
not, and that any definite scheme would at this stage clearly be premature. 
Of course, I do not wish to say that Ilis Majesty's Government will not use 
their best endeavours to look ahead into the future and to examine into 
these very complex and difficult questions. But their solution can only be 
approached stage by stage and with a full appreciation of the necessity for 
caution and deliberation. 

What I have said hitherto must bo understood as referring to questions 
coming under the head of relations either between the States and the 
Paramount Power or between the States and British India, but the noble 
Lord has devoted some portion of his remarks to questions whiob, though 
obviously connected with the problem which I have been discussing, must 
be recognised in tho first place as coming in a different category—namely, 
that of constitutional or administrative arrangements within the States them¬ 
selves. Unless this question bad been raisod I should have thought it 
undesirable if not improper for me to enter upon it now ; but one is anxious 
to avoid any misunderstanding, and I cannot let tho noble Lord’s observa¬ 
tions pass without some reference to them. 1 must, however, limit myself 
to seme very general observations and I cannot, of course, enter upon any 
question of their particular or precise and actual application. I might remind 
your Lordships—it is familiar, of course, to tho noble Lord opposite—that 
the term “iridian States" is of very wide application. There are 500 or 
600 of them, varying to the greatest possible extent in size and importance. 
At one end of the scale is the great State of Hyderabad with an area of over 
82,000 Equare miles and a population of 12,500.000. At the other end, 
where we deal with what are more properly described as estatea rather than 
States, we have small areas of less than a equare mile with a hundred or two 
hundred inhabitants. It is obvious that very different considerations must 
apply to the States at these different ends of the scale. With that reserva¬ 
tion perhaps I can now speak in rather more general terms. 

First let me remind the House— though I do not see that my observation 
bears a very close application to what has boen stated by the noblo Lord 
opposite—of the well-known passage to which he has referred in the state¬ 
ment of the noble Marquess, Lord Beading. He read a portion of it, and 
I think I should also like to read it because it is a very important and, as 
the noble Marquess said, a very carefully considered statement. As he also 
said, it was written to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. Tho 
passage is as follows :— 

“ The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Indian States is another instance of the consequenoes neoessarily 
involved in the supremacy of the British Crown, The British Government 
have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire to exercise the 
right without grave reason, But the internal, no less that* the external, 
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security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the British Government, and where Imperial interests are concerned 
or the general welfare of tho people of a State js seriously affected by the 
action of its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate 
responsibility for taking remodial action, if necessary, must lie. Tho varying 
degrees of internal sovereignty which tho Rulers onjoy aie all subject to the 
due exercise by the Paramount Power of this responsibility. ” 

This is a general statement, of course, of the rights and duties of the 
Paramount Power. But, in regard to such questions as those of the introduc¬ 
tion of changes in the machinery or methods of Government in the States, 
I must point out that;, however important ai d far-roaching these questions 
are, they are primarily questions of internal administration which, as such, 
cannot, generally speaking, ho regarded as corning very directly within the 
purview of the Paramount Power. 

I do not think I can with very great advantage pursue this question 
much further at the present. But it is obvious that, questions of internal 
administration tr ust be present to the minds of all who endeavour, from the 
point of view either of the British Government or of the Indian Rulers 
themselves, to look ahead into the future of India as a whole or of the States 
individually. At a time when constitutional changes are under consideration 
in British India, it is inevitable that much attention should be directed, both 
in the Press and on the public platform, to tho States. Conditions in the 
States vary greatly and what might bo appropriate and timely in one might 
well be inappropriate or premature in another. But I need hardly say that 
tho Rulers of many of tho States have already shown that they appreciate 
modorn ideals of good administration and strive within the resource at their 
disposal to attain to them. The Viceroy, in his speeoh announcing the 
India Statos Committee, took the opportunity ol reminding the PrinoeB that 
in his view, the more their administration approximated to the standards 
of efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion olsewhere, the easier it 
would be to find a just and permanent solution of the problem of the future 
relations between the States and British India. Many of the leading Princes 
themselves are, as I know, very much alive to the importance of this subject; 
and I know that some of them have of their own initiative taken up the 
question of reviewing their administration with a view to inaugurating, 
where they do not already exist, such measure ns the promulgation of a 
definite cade of law to be administered by a Judiciary independent of the 
Executive, and the settlement upon a reasonable basis of the purely personal 
expenditure of the Ruler as dr'stinguisued from the public charges of admi¬ 
nistration. Tho two noble Lords who have spoken have paid very just 
tributes to the loyalty and devotion of tho Princes of India, and I should 
like very respectfully to associate myself with what has been said by those 
two noble Lords upon that subject, 

There is only one question that was raised by the noble Lord, Lord 
LamingtoD, who has changed bis place though not his point of view, as I 
understand, in the House. He was good enough perhaps be will excuse my 
saying that the notice was received a very short time before this discussion, 
and so I must answer him rather more briefly than I might otherwise have 
done. I am not sure that the Government, 1 am not in fact aware that the 
Government of India have r eceived any recommendations from the feudatory 
nobles of tha Indian States. I thought possibly the noble Lord was referring 
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to the case of the guaranteed Thakura in the Gwalior State. As regards 
that oaee, I may say, that the British Government at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in effecting a settlement in central India, mediated and 
guaranteed the relations between the Rulers and the potty cbieftaiiiB under 
them. In view of improvements gradually effected in the Gwalior adminis¬ 
tration there no longer existed the same justification for intervention between 
the durbar and the Chiefs ; and in 1921 the Government of India made 
new arrangement under which the Political Department of the Government 
of India withdrew from direct interference between the Durbar and the 
Thakurs, and fresh sanads in perpetuity were issued to the Chiefs in question 
by the Gwalior Durbar. It was, however, explicitly laid down that the 
pledges originally given by the British Government must remain inviolable. 
Representations from some of the feudatories in connection with this new 
arrangement came before me as Iho Secretary of State for India in 1924, and 
questions raised by others are, I believo, at present before the Government 
of India. 

Then, as regards the question whether the feudatories would have an 
opportunity to make representations during the discussion on reforms, if any 
feudatory is apprehensive as to how changes in British India may react 
upon his own position he oould no doubt express his feeling to his Ruler. 
If the reference is to any grievance which a feudatory might have against 

bis Ruler, it is open to the feudatory who may consider himself unjustly 

treated, as to other subjects of an Indian State, to seek redress from the 
Government of India. Perhaps the noble Lord will content himself with 
that rather brief answer to the question which he asked. As to the noble 

Lord opposite (Lord Olivier), though 1 do not charge him with wishing 

to air his knowledge on the subject—ho has raised very important questions 
—I am sure ho will agree that they are so speculative and depending upon 
suoh hypothetical considerations in the future that he will be satisfied if I 
have not given him a more definite answer than I have been able to do to-day. 

Lord Lamington : I should like to ask the noble Viscount whether he 
will consider how these feudatory chiefs may make a representation. 

Lord Olivier’s Reply to Debato. 

Lord Oliver, winding up the debate, Baid : My Lords, I shall have the 
satisfaction, as tho noble Viscount expressed it, that my humble motion 
has elioited very interesting and important speeches from Lord Hardinge 
and the noble Marquess, Lord Reading, I also can congratulate myself in 
having elicited from tho noble Viscount [Viscount Peel] a very interesting 
and carefully considered statement upon 3oroe of tho questions I raised, and 
I thank him for it. I think the debate has been of great interest, but 
there are some slight misunderstandings which I should like to clear away 
arising out of the speeches that have been made. In the first place the noble 
Lord, Lord Hardinge, seemed to think that it was relevant to my Question 
that he should set forth what wc nono of us for a moment disagree with— 
namely, tho great value of the services and the great loyalty of the Princes, 
and the admirable character of many of them. We all agree with that, but 
that was not relevant to my Motion. My Motion was relevant to considera¬ 
tion of the question dealt with by the noble Marquess. 

It is obvious that in any constitutional development we shall have to 
oonsider the position of the Rulers, who number something like six hundred. 
I ask : Are the Government not prepared with a scheme foffdealiDg with 
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the question 1 That is to say, are they not prepared to set up a further body 
of Inquiry ? I do not ask thorn to consider a scheme immediately. I ask 
them to set up a tribunal or a Committee for dealing with the matter. 
The noble Marquess and the noble Viscount said that was premature. I 
cannot deny that the noble Viscount has given a very good official answor to 
me and I should not have expected any other answer ; probably if I had 
been in his place I should not have made any other answer. 

Visoount Peel : You would have been more careful than I have been. 

Lord Olivier : I might have had to be more careful. I accept the noble 
Viscount’s official answer and I shall not press for Papers if the House will 
allow me to withdraw my motion. The noble Lord, Lord Lamingtou, made 
one of my points in his reference to the Harcourt Butler Committee. That 
Committee does not in the slightest degree havo within its terms of 
reference anything which enables thorn to deal with the interests of the four 
hundred odd States. I ask : What means are the Government taking to 
deal with this question ? With regard to the Committee reference which 
the noble Viscount was good enough to road to us, it is limited and does 
not deal with the constitutional questions which arise, I go further and I 
say that the reference to the Simon Commission also does not deal with 
any of these questions. There is nothing in the reference to the Simon 
Commission chat would enable us to imagine that any question of the Indian 
States was at all involved. 1 must perforce accept the view of the noble 
Viscount, who agrees with the noble Marquess Lord Reading, that until the 
Simon Commission has reported you cannot go into those questions. That 
is not my own view of what is possible, but 1 have to accept the statement. 

Finally, there seems to bo some suggestion that I made criticism of 
the Indian Princes. The noble Lord, Lord Ilardinge, seemed to think I had 
attaoked them. I certainly did not attack them. I gave credit, I hope, to 
what I know of the admirable rule of many of them, though 1 said, incident¬ 
ally, that some of them have not been good Rulers. My point was that, 
generally speaking, they are all aliWj ute monarehs. The noble Marquess and 
the noble Viscount seemed to approve of absolute monarchy, but personally 
I do not. I do not think absolute monarchy is a good institution. That 
was the sole extent of my criticism of the Princes. I now beg leave of the 
House to withdraw my Motion. 

The Motion , was by leave, withdrawn , 



Debate on Indian Affairs. 

At tbe second reading of the appropriation bill in the House of 
Commons on the 2ND AUGUST 1928, Labourite Mr. JohDston initiated 
the discussion on the Indian affairs on behalf of the Opposition and protested 
against the system of relegating the affairs of 380 million people to an hour 
or two among the scraps at the end of the session. 

After quoting evidence given before the Indian Agricultural Commis¬ 
sion regarding the infantile mortality, he said that after all these years, 
troublo in India was not political. The problem was insufficiency of food. 
He urged the House to pay attention more often to the problem of 
how to deal with the question of raising the purchasing power of the ryot 
incidentally relieving considerably the unemployment problem in Britain. 

Mr. Johnston said that all that was necessary now was to increase 
tho purchasing power of the ryot by supplying him with better implements 
and preventing his increased productivity being stolen from him by 
increased rents. He appealed to Earl Winter-ton to take up the question 
as a question of the State policy when the Labourites would whole-heartedly 
reapoiid. 

Mr. Pilcher (Conservative) suggested an inquiry into the possibility 
of Imperial loan directed so'ely to the development of irrigation and co¬ 
operative movement in India which would gradually result in an increase 
in the purchase of ploughs and other goods. He urged tho members, parti¬ 
cularly the Labourites, to tako the view of Mr. Johnston and Col. Wedg¬ 
wood that in India, economics was moro important than politics. 

Mr. Saklatvala read out his letter to Mr. Baldwin and declared that 
India's first and last problem was to overthrow the British role. 

Mr. Purcell said that India was not so much suffering from imperial¬ 
ism as from stomach trouble. India wanted food but would not get it by 
mere transference from the White to the Black. India would not improvo 
under the native Government. He suggested that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India Bhould as speedily as possible organise 
the work people into Trade Unions to enable them to face the employers 
and obtain better standards of living. That would be the swiftest step 
towards freedom to which they were entitled. If a dozen Trade Union 
organisers went to India, it would bo possible to organise the Railwayman on 
such a basis that they would be disciplined from the view-point of the 
working class organisation and have someone to negotiate for them. 

Mr. Purcell expressed the opinion that the Indians themselves might 
sot better example than seeking the viotory, of which Mr. Saklatvala spoke. 

Earl Winterton remarking that this was the sole occasion on whioh tho 
Indian affairs had been discussed in the house in this session said, that 
the Government had not been remiss in this matter. Responsibility rested 
Bolely on the opposition. They had twenty allotted supply days but never 
asked for a day. There was never a Liberal present at any Indian debate 
and only one was present to-night. He characterised it as a ridiculous state 
of affairs when the only Indian debate in the session began at ten in the 
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evening and at mid-night, lie was expected to answer questions oovering 
the whole range of debate. 

As regards agriculture, ho asked the House not to be too gloomy 
and said that more had been done for the improvement of methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and economic position of the cultivator in the past twenty-five years 
than in any previous five-hundred yoars. Tboro was a remarkable increase 
in the number of Co-operative societies also, there were numerous social 
institutions endeavouring to raise the status of the worker and increase 
bypoine, health and knowledge. Ho could give dozens of examples of how 
Social India was advanchmg when the members suddenly criticised the 
poverty and position of the ryot. They should realise that opportunity 
for improvement rosled with the Indians themselves. Power rested very 
largely with the Indian Legislatures and the Ministers to deal with these 
mattors. 

As regards the actual facilities for the purchase of improved agricultural 
machinery by tlio ryot, ir, would bo wholly unconstitutional for the Secre¬ 
tary of State to-interfere in the adminis'ration of Agricultural Departments 
in the provinces, as this was r,hu Transferred Subject. Mr. Johnston’s 
suggestion had already been passed on to the Government of India, in case 
they might think it is desirable to transmit it to the Provincial Governments 
for the moment, or further action was possible on the part of the Secretary 
of State. 

Earl Winterton pave a friendly warning to Mr. Johnston that Mr. 
Johnston’s activities were likely 10 be seriously misconstrued in India as 
an endeavour to exploit the peasant for the benefit of the British manu¬ 
facturer, and workman, Earl Winterton had scon entirely unfounded 
suggestion to this effect in the Indian Press. 

Referring to the industrial unrest, be said that, there was no doubt 
that the strikes bad beon engineered by the experienced agitators, and 
cited as an instance the strike at Tata’s lie agreed that it; was most 
desirablo that Trade-Unionism should i,o on a better busis. 

As regards the action of the Police, he said that while unfoi'tunatoly 
disturbances had resulted from the strikes and occasionally it had been 
necessary for the Police to fire a few rounds in self-protection from the 
rioters and to restore order, there bad been remarkably a few of these 
episodes and the Police bad shown restraint and devotion to duty as great 
as ever shown by the Police force in this country. Meanwhile, the existence 
and challenge of the Communist agitators w< uld in no way deflect the 
Government’s policy of remedial measures and improving the lot of the 
workers, 

Earl Winterton regretted that an answer made by Mr. Purcell to the 
charges brought by Mr. SaklatvaU had not occurred earlier in the evening, 
because it would have created a sensation outside the House, but he hoped 
that it would meet the eyes of some people in India. 

Dealing with tho strikers in regaid to which he said, that there had been 
sevoral arrests of Communists whose action was about to come before the 
Courts, 

Earl Winterton declared that if necessary, the Government would not 
hesitate to take further action with a view to cheeking agitation which had 
such serious consequences. 



Agra Provincial Hindu Conference. 

The following instuctive address was delivered by I.ala Lagpat Rai at 
Etawah on the 27th October 1928 :— 

I do not propose to make a lengthy speech, but the fact that the country 
is in the throes of a political crisis, compels me to devote a large part of my 
address to the political issues that confront the nation at the present moment. 

I once said that “ The Hindus have no political aims of their own, separate 
from those of their countrymen of other faiths. It must be understood that no 
living nation can avoid politics. Politics is the very breath of associated life 
and political activities of a healthy kind are absolutely necessary for social 
progress and national prosperity.” 

Political activities are of two kinds—anti-Government and pro-Govern- 
ment. The Hindus have so far followed a National policy and, I think, they 
must st’ck to that. They will be stultifying themselves if they teplace their 
nationalism by communalism. 

So far as politics are concerned, the Hindu Maha Sabha has no special 
political functions except to define the position of the community in relation 
to other communities. The Plindus as a community are opposed to communal 
representation as such in any shape or form. 

That communal representation was a negation of Nationalism and it 
was practically dividing the country into watertight compartments. If the 
principle of communal representation was extended it was not known how 
many divisions and sub divisions might be created. This question should be 
considered, not in the interests of the Hindu or the Mohammedan community, 
but of one united nation which should stand against those who do not want 
to give us Self-Government. If any solution is put forward which will further 
our country’s progress I shall whole-hea rtedly support it. But remember we 
have not only to win our liberty but also to keep it,” 

My position has been consistently the same during all these years 

Nehru Report. 

Continuing, Lalaji said in reference to the Nehru Report:— 

Personally I consider this arrangement to be satisfactory. So far, I have 
not read any expressions of dissatisfaction with it anywhere in the Hindu 
Press. With one or two exceptions the whole Hindu Press of the Punjab is 
in favour of the report and so is the Hindu Press of the rest of India. The 
Hindus of the province of Agra, I presume, can have no objection to the Nehru 
Committee recommendations. On the contrary they have every reason to be 
Satisfied with the same. And so have the Muslims too. The principles of the 
Nehru Report are the only principles on which a democratic constitution for 
India is possible to be framed at present. It provides ample guarantees for 
minorities. It adequately safeguards the interests of their religion and culture 
and it secures to them a substantial voice and share in the political and eco¬ 
nomic activities of the nation. 

But many Moslems are objecting and these objections are of two kinds :— 

(0 Those purely of a communal nature. In this class are included :— 

(a) Ihe demand for reservation of seats for Muslim minorities and majori- 
ttes a'l over India, not for ten years but for all time to come until the Muslims 
themselves choose to dispense with it. 

(b) The demand for the continuation of separate electorates. 

(c) The demand for over-weightage in provinces as well centra! legislature. 

(d) The extension of communal representation to local bodies, services, 
universities and all other elected bodies. 

(2) Those relating to the powers of the central and the provincial legisla¬ 
tures and the fundamental nature of the constitution. 
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In meeting the objections, Lalaji said 

In the matter of communal representation the Hindus have accepted the 
recommendations of the report as the maximum of what they can swallow. 
They shall not be a party to any tampering with the same. The retention of 
separate electorates is altogether out of the question. Any specific over- 
weightages to Muslim minorities except in the shape sanctioned, either in the 
provincial or in the central legislature shall not be agreed to. The demand 
for extension of communal representation 10 Services, Universities or Lccal 
Bodies or in any other respect is simply preposterous and no constitution Con¬ 
taining a provision to that effect has any chance of being accepted or aproved 
of by any section of the Hindus. The Hindu opinion on these points is so strong, 
that I think I may venture to say that any attempt to make any changes m 
these respects will not only he stoutly opposed but will be construed as an attempt 
to back out of the position accepted at Lucknow 

Reservation for majorities is a demand opposed to all principles of democracy 
and they cannot agree to it, but election by the method of proportional repre¬ 
sentation is a principle which they should have no objection to reconsider if 
pressed by our Muslim or Sikh countrymen. H his is all what I want to say 
about communal representation at: this s age. 

Coming to the other fundamental objection to the nature of government 
recommended by the Report, 1 would like to point out that India is a country 
the like of which is not to be found anywhere else in the world. Analogies 
based on the constitutions of other countries cannot be accepted without 
reservations and modifications. I repeat what I said at Lucknow. In my judg¬ 
ment all controversy as to whether the form oj Government in India should be 
Federal or Unilateral is futile. Let us not be slaves of words. Let us profit by 
the example and experience of others, but let 11s decide what is best for us under 
the peculiar circumstances of our own country. 

After exploding the arguments of Sir M. Shafi and Aga Khan, Lalaji 
added :— 

I want to make it clear that this is the most fundamental basis of the structure 
designed by the Nehru Report, and any tinkering with it at the bidding of 
H. H. the Aga Khan or Sir Shafi will mean wrecking it almost wholly. I will 
not speak for others, but speaking for myself, I will be no party to it. For the 
present I will let the matter rest here. I am whole-heartedly in favour of the 
Report as it is, and I would advise the Hindus all over India to accept and 
support it in a spirit of genuine patriotism mixed with a certain element of sports¬ 
manship. There are risks involved in the scheme both to Hindus and Muslims. 
I will not discuss them. On the whole, the scheme is the fairest and soundest 
possible solution of our problem, conditioned and ciicumstanced as we are. It 
can be improved upon in details, but the moment you touch any of the corner¬ 
stones, that moment it falls to the ground like a [tack of cards. 

Simon Boycott. 

Now as to the Simon Commission. Events have justified the boycott which 
my humble self inaugurated in the Legislative Assembly when proposing my 
resolution on the subject. Even then 1 could visualise the scenes that are 
being enacted at Poona. The whole scheme of the Commission is dominated 
by one motive to see how ridiculously and childishly absurd and unfit for Self- 
Government the Indian people, are. It has brought into prominence, as it 
was designed to do, men who are intensely communalistic and entirely devoid 
of any faculty of constructive politics. What is happening at Poona ? Reac¬ 
tionary Muslims, the supposed representatives of depressed classes, the Anglo- 
Indians and the Europeans are having the best time of their lives. They are 
vying with one another in exposing the weakest points of the Indian polity, 
points which have been sharpened and brought into prominent relief by the 
active policy of the British Government. What was achieved during the last 
ten years by an active policy of “ divide and rule ” is now publicly brought 
into evidence in order to make India the laughing stock of the world. Our own 
men are the retdy tools. They are playing into the hands of the enemy. 
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Social Problems. 

Continuing Lalaji said :— 

I will now turn to the social side of the Hindu problem, which in my judg¬ 
ment is the real outstanding problem before the Hindus. If the Hindus could 
put their house in order socially, they need entertain no fear of any aggression 
against them from any quarter. The first thimr which I would like the Hindus 
to realise is the open attempt that is being made both by the British and some 
sections of the Muslims to exploit the prevailing caste system for political 
purposes. H. H, the Aga Khan wants every caste to be separately represented 
in the Legislature. Sir Mohammad Shafi wants the depressed classes to be 
separated from the Hindus. He says they are not Hindus and should not be 
considered as such for political purposes. The general trend of bureaucratic 
policy also is towards the same direction. There are some persons among 
the depressed classes themselves, who are either the hired agents of the one 
of the other or under their influence, who are spreading the same views among 
these classes themselves. Again there are some foolish Hindus as well who 
are consciously or unconsciously playing into the bands of the enemies by 
supporting “ Adi-Hindu movement ” and the political claims of the latter. Some 
of them think that by doing so they would spur on the Hindus to remove the 
religious and social disabilities cf the depressed classes and concede to them 
what is their right. I must frankly tell you that the present caste system, as 
it prevails to day, is the greatest danger to Hinduism as a religion and to the 
Hindu community as a community. I won’t discuss the origin, nor rights and 
wrongs of the system in the days when the Hindus alone lived in this country. 
It may have had its use in the past, but under modern cond ; tions and to day it 
is an anachronism of the worst type. It is an effective bar to “ Sangathan." 
It is the negation of organised Hindu life. 

Physical Condition. 

Next in importance comes the physical condition of the community. Let 
me assure you with all the emphasis that I can put on the matter that the great¬ 
est need of the Hindu community next to its organization on national lines is 
the improvement of its physical condition. A physically helpless community 
is at the mercy of every body. Physical disabilities sap vitality and make the 
person suffering therefrom unfit for the battle of life. They expose you to the 
ridicule and contempt of others. They are a handicap to all efforts intellectual 
moral or political. Physical training of young people is good and useful; 
exercise by all is a necessity; clean and sanitary houses and clean and good 
food will go a great way to improve health. 

But unless and until you change and reform your marriage laws the curse 
of heredity will not let you reap the full benefit of all those efforts. A human 
being must be well born in order to make his subsequent efforts for a good 
and healthy life bear proper fruit. The child of a weak, emaciated, tender 
mother starts life with a handicap, which accompanies him everywhere in all 
his activities and hampers his full growth as a man or woman. It is a matter 
of joy that the Hindus all over the country are now alive to the importance 
of the question, but this awakening has not yet assumed such proportions as 
would assure early steps being taken to reform the whole system. The whole 
system requires an immediate overhauling. Infant marriage is an abominable 
thing contrary to all sense of decency and responsibility. But even early 
marriage is extremely detrimental to the individual as well as the race. 

It is equally important that marriages of disproportionally unequals in 
ages be stopped ; that choice of parties to the marriage be freer and more 
unhampered by custom ; that the custom of demanding and giving large 
dowries be discontinued ; and that all pecuniary considerations should be 
eliminated from contracts of marriage. In my judgment it is equally important 
that the marriages of widows, virgin or young, be encouraged or at least all 
obstacles in the way be removed. 



The Indian National Congress 

OPENING DA r—solh DECEMBER 1928. 

The 43rd. session of the Indian National Congress which commenced in Calcutta 
on the 2Qth DECEMBER ro 3 8 was one of the most momentous that had been held 
in the political annals of the country. Am one; the sessions of the Congress in the past 
the gatherings which assemb l'd at Surat in 0)07, at Lucknow in 1916, at Amritsar in 
1919 and at Calcutta at a spec ial session in 1920 form landmarks in the progress of 
the national movement. While the Lucknow and Amritsar sessions had achieved a 
measure of communal and political unity that had hung anxiously in the balance 
in the months previous thereto, the Surat and the Calcutta special sessions 
registered the expression of a new life in the national struggle. The importance 
of the present session in Calcutta arises from the combination of both these vital 
factors in the affairs of the Congress and other political organisations. The 
Calcutta Congress met at a. most critical juncture when, for the first time, a 
great and far-reaching attempt had been made, by summoning a National Conven¬ 
tion, to bring the various political, commercial and other organisations in the 
country on a common platform. The delegates were welcomed to the great and 
beautiful City by Mr. J. M. Sen Cuptt the trusted lieutenant of Desabandhu 
Chittaranjan Das and the leadei of the Committee, in the course of a remark¬ 
ably frank and forceful address, subjects he fruits of co-operation with the British 
Government on the part of the Indian people to a dose and searching analysis 
and comes to the conclusion, inevitable to those who approach the problem in a 
dispassionate spirit that the result has been absolutely nil. In the economic, 
the political and in fact in every other field ol public activity cooperation has 
brought about no gain worth mentioning. Mr. Sen Gupta, after referring to the 
policy of industrial subjugation of the country and the disastrous currency 
manipulations effected by the Government, deals at considerable length with the 
Railway policy cf the Government, a question not usually dealt with on the 
Congress platform of recent years. With all his passionate patriotism Mr. Sen 
Gupta is a man of action who does not overlook the practical necessities of the 
hour. Speaking about the contiovvrsy regarding Independence versus Dominion 
Status, he asked the delegates not to be c irtied away by mere political theories in 
the abstract but set themselves to the task of ascertaining how best they might 
promote national self-assertion which was the 011c and only way of achieving the 
great object before the Congress. The supreme test by which the question of 
Independence versus Dominion Status had to be judged was whether they were 
prepared to say that, in view of the overwhelming need for conjoint action in the 
country, a constitution based upon I ndependence would produce the same unity 
as that which has resulted from the labours of the Nehru Committee. Mr. Sen 
Gupta is only too conscious of tiie defects in the national organisation which stand 
in the way of a radical transformation of national life. These deficiencies are 
mainly social and he makes an impassioned appeal for a social revolution which 
would remove these enerttstrations from the past and make Indians better fitted 
to carry on the national struggle free from those besetting evils and able to bear 
the responsibilities of Swaraj. 

The guidance of the ship of the Congress at this critical turn in the fortunes 
of the country has been entrusted to that tried helmsman, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Nine years ago he presided at the Amritsar Congress when a wave of indignation 
was passing over the country over the Amritsar massacre. That he has been again 
asked to take charge of the Congress especially at a time when marked differences 
divide the counsels of the nation, testifies to the complete confidence felt in his 
leadership. The address which he delivered as President is typical 
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of the characteristics which have made him the trusted leader of the popular 
movement who has alike won ■ the confidence of other political and public bodies 
in this country by his able and consummate, yet withal, honourable and straight 
conduct in the direction of national affairs. He has won the respect and admira¬ 
tion of his political opponents in an uncommon measure. His pronouncement is, 
as he himself has said, a matter of fact and businesslike one, withal displaying 
the earnestness of the patriot determined to win freedom for his country, and 
exhibiting a natural anxiety to consolidate the national forces and enable them to 
function together. He propounds three questions: “Where do we stand ?” 
“What is our destination ?” and “How should we achieve it After a remarka¬ 

bly clear and succinct analysis of the political situation, brought about by a series 
of broken promises and pledges ending with the progress of the Simon Commission 
showing ‘the presence of the toxin of Dyerism in the Government’s internal 
economy,’ as he put it, the I’andil pauses to review the story of the extinction of 
Indian manufactures, and of the currency policy and arrives at the conclusion that 
owing to two sets of disabilities, one from without and another from within, the 
nation is being handicapped and that only after breaking through these shackles 
can it hope to be really free. Like Mr. Sen Gupta I’anditji lays stress on the 
social evils which obstruct our path to national freedom which is our destination 
and which can only be won by beginning at the point at which the All-Parties 
Convention has now arrived and then pushing forward with it in order to reach 
the final goal. He believes that Dominion Status involves a very considerable 
amount of freedom bordering on Independence. He thinks that there was no 
harm in making an offer to the British Government, and he recalled how the late 
Desabandhu Das had made a similar offci of co-operation at Faridpiu-. The 
Nehru Report was such a gesture. He urges that we ought to take account of 
the facts of the situation without merely losing ourselves in theories and dogmas 
and by a supreme effort to cleanse ourselves to acquire the ability for Independence. 
He is himself a complete Independent ; but lie is not against Dominion Status 
and he has appealed for support for that national unity which he and his co¬ 
adjutors in the All-Parties Conference have sought to achieve with such remarkable 
success. In doing so, he has, as may bo expected, made a frank and clear 
statement of his position and left the Congress in no uncertainty as to his own 
views. In emphasising the importance of the All-Parties Conference he points 
out : 

“This is the first time in the history of the Congress that it invited the people 
of India through the various organisations representing them, to determine for 
themselves what is good for them. In doing so the Congress has acted on the 
principle of self-determination. Those invited have accepted the invitation of the 
Congress as they never did before—no, not even in the palmy days of Non-co- 
operation—when, with all the millions behind it, the Congress was not supported 
by many well-known organisations. There is not one organisation—political social 
religious, communal, industrial or labour—of any note or standing to-day which 
did not take p^rt in the All-Parties' Conferences and the National Convention 
or which, having so taken part, lias not given up much that it valued for the sake 
of unity. It is an achievement of which any country in the world might well be 
proud. That achievement will now be presented to you. Will you accept it or 
spurn it ? If you have any faith in your claim for self-determination, you have no 
right to spurn it even if you disagree. The only question is, whether there is such 
a consensus of agreement on the scheme that it can be treated as self-determined. 

I say there is. The only dissentients are a few communalists. I must say frankly 
that I do not understand them and am unable to reconcile their claim for special 
communal advantages with their desire for complete Independence. Some of these 
would reserve to a handful the right to arrest the whole course of the country’s 
legislation. Others are prepared to go back even on joint electorates if a few 
additional seats are not given to them in the legislatures. Their dissent with a 
system of Dominion Status can hardly be taken seriously”. 

While he is in full sympathy with the desire for full national Independence 
for his country he points out how Independence and Dominion Status are entirely 
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reconcilable and, what is more important, the programme of work for achieving 
either is the same for all Congressmen, nay, for alt Indians. He has left the 
Government in no doubt as to the advancing tide of resentment in the country 
at recent developments culminating in the brutal and callous manner in which the 
authorities behaved in Lucknow, Lahore and other places. The Pandit further 
warned the Government that the threats of repression and resolute govern¬ 
ment could only strengthen its determination to offer firm and peaceful resistance 
to all such measures with calm courage and resolve, especially on the part of the 
younger generationv.do Hindu, Madras. 


THE WELCOME ADDRESS. 


The Congress met punctually at 2 1 '. M. on the 29th DECEMBER. After the 
singing of the National, An them Mr. j. „M. Sen Gupta, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, delivered his address in welcoming the delegates to the Congress. The 
following is the text of his speech :— 

Brother and Sister Delegates, Ladies and gentlemen,—This is the ninth time 
that the Indian National Congress is holding its session in Calcutta and the 
first time since that memorable Special .Session of Sept. 1920, when it accepted 
the programme of Non-co-operation placed before the country by that great and 
good man M K. Gandhi. On behalf of the Reception Committee and the people 
of Bengal, 1 have the honom to extend to you a most hearty welcome to this city. 
Our shortcomings are many, but I be . ol' you to remember our difficulties. 
The Congress is not what it used to h.t before 1920. In magnitude and 
in importance it is not to lie .-nmpuied to the older Congress. To-day the 
Congress embraces not only the infoiiV.e.ntsia but includes within its orbit 
the masses as well as the classes. It is no more a bourgeois organisation. 
Its message has reached the , emotesl corners of the country. To-day the illi¬ 
terate but intelligent Indian of the village who has never set his eyes on a 
city is anxious to know what the Coniuess is doing, what it expects him to 
do, and is ever ready to carry out ts behests. Where formerly the Reception 
Committee had to look after 1 few hundreds, now they have to minister to 
the needs of many thousands. I n point til laqt, the members of a present Re¬ 
ception Committee find themselves faced with problems akin to those of a city. 
Not only lm\e they to play the host to the delegates of the Congress, but 
they have to make arrangements fqpjjlj® ’Hundreds of thousands who find their 
way into the enclosure during the week, it is therefore more than likely that our 
arrangements would suffer (10m many deficiencies, and for a proper discharge 
of our duties we shall have to depend on your indulgence to overlook our short¬ 
comings rather than on 0111 ability to remove them. I must mention here that whatever 
success the Reception Committee may have achieved is due in a great measure 
to tire zeal arid enthusiasm and untiring efforts of those patriotic victims of a 
lawless law-tie political prisoners—who have recently come out from their 
prison cells. Some of the political prisoners lost tlieir lives while others are still in 
prison. I shall not express any s;u row for them. They are above sorrow. We offer 
their sacrificial soul as a burnt offering to the altar of the Almighty, 

Till, I,ATE HAKIM A | MAI, KHAN A Nil I.AI.A T,A J FAT RAI. 

Friends, hardly had ve dispersed from the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Madia last year than the hand of death took away from 
us the great Hindu-Moslem lendo , Hakim \ j null Khan. An eminent physician, 
an ardent patrot and a far-sighted statesman of great judgment, he was a uni¬ 
fying force in the country. He was one ol the few men in India who kept a 
cool head and gave a cored lead during the troublous days of Hindu-Moslem 
disturbances in 1926. Though lie was in failing' health he never lost his 
thorough grasp of the Indian situation and his healing hand was ever ready to 
serve the country in every difficulty. 

Friends, as wc were in the midst ot the preparations of this momentous 
session and both Lain Lajpac Kai and we were looking forward to his presence and 
active participation in this Congress and the National Convention he also was 
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snatched away from us. His was a life of persecutions, prosecutions and 
deportation at the hands of the Government from which he felt it was his 
duty to deliver his country. He was a Congressman through and through 
and his life gives the lie direct to the charge that Congressmen have no concern 
with the masses of the people, that ( ongressmen do not take an interest in the 
depressed classes, that Congressmen are recruited only from the Brahmin and 
upper classes and that they mean by Swaraj the rule of a highcaste oligarchy. 
Lajpat Rai’s whole career was one long train of labours and sacrifices for 
the depressed classes. His activities in connection with the Arya Samaj and 
the Servants of People Society will go down to posterity as monuments of his 
greatness. But friends, although he was so great, so honoured by his countrymen ; 
although in any free country he would have easily attained the highest position in 
the councils of the realm, we have to confess it and hang down our heads in shame, 
that he, even he could not escape the deliberate insult and assault of a paid 
servant of the Government. Indians are convinced that even if the assault was 
not the only cause of his death it did hasten it. Perhaps Providence in his 
inscrutable way wanted to remind us, through this humiliation of our leader, of 
the humiliating position of the whole nation and of ur otter helplessness and thus 
to inspire us to sink all our differences and put forth our best efforts for the 
purpose of destroying once for all a st.te of things which makes it possible 
for a foreign government and their agents to insult, imprison, assault to deport 
without trial the greatest, the noblest and the most illustrious of our men. 

OUR GOAL AND THE NEHRU REPORT. 

How can we do that ? How can we put an cn ' to that state of affairs ? There 
is only one way—mobilisation of all the scattered forces of the nation, their 
concentration at one point. For united action a common platform, a single 
rallying point is necessary. We have got such a rallying point in what s known as 
the Nehru Report which has just been considered in the National Convention and has 
come out with certain modifications for the consideration of the Congress. 

I look upon this document not as a begging bowl for Dominion Status but as 
a weapon in our fight for full independence. A supreme embodiment of the labours 
of some of our most prominent leaders, it is an instrument of unity. Its chief 
merit, in my humble opinion, lies in the fact that, so far as it is possible to 
judge, it provides a centre of unity for the various political forces that are 
agitating our country to-day. The strength of a draft constitution is to be measured 
primarily, 1 think, by the amount of support it is able to marshal behind itself. 
Judged from this point of view there is no proposal before the country which can 
challenge comparison with the Nehru Report. 

A very serious question has been raised whether the adoption of the 
constitution advanced by the Nehru Committee interferes with our endeavour- 
after the attainment of full independence. 1 do not think in politics the question 
whether any two views are logically consistent with one another, really matters. 
The crucial question is whether the two interfere with each other, or, to put it 
differently, whether our efforts to achieve one of them hamper our efforts to achieve 
the other. All facts considered Dominion Status far from excluding ind< pendence 
as an ideal, may be used as a means in furtherance of the latter, while the 
deliberate repudiation of the basis on which the Nehru Report has been grounded 
may scatter the various elements which it has brought together. 1 say, take your 
stand on this unity which has been produced by the Nehru Report and do not, 
in vierv of the present political sanation, take the risk of destroying it, in the 
hope that after lapse of feme time the ideal of independence would produce a 
similar and perhaps a more powerful unity. Take the report, the whole of it, as 
a pragmatist and not as a philosopher, or a logician or a student of political 
theories in the abstract. Arc you prepared to say that a constitution based on 
independence will produce the same unity to-day among the political forces 
operating in India'as this document has done ? If not, spare it. 
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RKSJSTANf lC OK CO-OPERATION ? 

The next question if, how shall the vantage ground, the unity afforded by the 
Nehru Committee’s Report, In: utilised in furtherance of our cause? How are we 
to get the maximum result mu of the solidarity evolved out of this agreement about 
our immediate objective ? Wlwt will he the propelling motive of this tremendous 
force? Shall it be used to Wee the hands of the Government or be united in 
co-operation with them ns we are ? cing invited ? 

In his speech at St Andnw’s Dinner on Nov. 30th, Sir Stanley Jackson 
held out Dominion Status as a reward for co-operation. “The policy of pro¬ 
gressive realisation of tcsponsihlc Government in British India,” he said, ‘mas 
been determined by Bariiaincu*. The application must be gradual. The pace of 
its adoption must depend upon that dent- nstration of good-will and desire for that 
eo-oj oration which is a necessary pieliminary for that partnership which Dominion 
Status implies.” The Viceroy also spoke in the same strain to the Calcutta 
European Assoria ion, While the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal speak of 
realisation of Dominion Status as being the determined goal of India, see what Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, ex-sat rap ol the I'm. jab. says on this point. In an article in die 
October issue of “India” h< thus unburdens himself: “The Reforms Act of 1919 
said nc thing about Dotn ttiott Status, it contemplated British India, even if she 
attained self government, remain ng an integral par. of the British Empire. Later 
on for want of a better analogy, tint of Dominion Status was talked of in a slip¬ 
shod way.” 

Whatever else he is, Sir M'chart! is a plain-spoken man who knows no hypo¬ 
crisy, and, in the interpretation <>t the diplomatic phraseology of Whitehall, is a 
truer guide than the subtle ex-whip of the Conservative party. According to Sir 
Michael, Their Excellencies talked of Dominion Status in a slip-shod manner. 
The Declaration of 1927 as well as the British Parliament never meant “Dominion 
Status," when they used the term “Responsible Government" as the accepted goal 
of India. I won't! not attempt to assess the constitutional value of Sir Michael’s 
interpretation. For, whatever is legal worth, it is an exact representation of the 
inner mind of British policy in India, lu plain language, Britain does not mean 
what she says. 

Ci-OPERATION IN KXCKI.SIK. 

Friends, if F.nglttnd was sincere, if cooperation was really meant to be re¬ 
warded with Dominion Status, 1 nd..i has already earned it. There can be no 
question of its gradual realisation. The policy of co-operation has been overdone. 
No honest man c:-n even conceive of a greater degree of co-operation than what 
India has accorded to Britain, India co-operated with Britain in establishing 
British Empire in India. It was the Indian Sepoy and the Indian taxpayer that 
turned John Company from a toadv into a ruler. They it was who extended 
British possessions in Asia and planted the t'uion jack in Africa. Then again 
when in 1857, brea-h of faith with Indian princes and bungling with the army 
shook British Power in India to its very foundations, it vvas Indian cooperation 
that saved them from sailing away bag and baggage towards the Cape of Good 
Hope. British historians have written volumes on the Mutiny of Indian soldiers 
but the mutiny of British soldie.s li.es oeeu allowed to be forgotten. Could British 
power in India be maintained even roi a day but for the loyalty and co-operation 
of the Indian Army when British soldiers mutinied to enforce their demand for 
higher pay ? The Sepoy Mutiny was a mutiny of a small section of the Indian 
Army and was confined to a limited area. The greater part of the army not only 
remained loyal but carried loyalty to a deg tec unparalleled in the history of the 
world. They not only fought sitouklei to shoulder with British soldiers but when 
provisions fell short proposed to live and actual 1> lived, on boiled rice water giving 
the solid food to their white •.omrades. Could good-will and co-operation go 
further? Is the like of it to be found in the history of the Dominions in spite of 
the “community of blood” mentioned try Sii Michael O’Dwyer ? What the Indian 
soldiers did in 1857 has been done by the whole Indian nation ever since. Indians 
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as a nation have allowed themselves to be starved so that Britishers might not 
feel the pinch of hunger. India has paid England’s debt unjustly piled upon her 
head ; she has paid vast sums as tribute, has purchased British stores much in 
excess of her real requirements to find employment for British labour and British 
capital ; she has patiently suffered her fiscal and cunency policy to be manipulated 
to develop British industries at the expense of her own. And all this while famines 
have been carrying away millions every yea and leaving hungry and emaciated 
many millions more. During the great European War when noi only the British 
Empire but the independent existence of Britain herself was hanging in the balance, 
India rose as one man and hastened to her rescue. Neither men nor money were 
grudged. The Indian National Congress resolved to stand by the Empire “at 
all hazards and at all costs.” The Extremists vied with the Moderates in raising 
recruits and war contributions. Leaders of the national movement headed by 
Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi showed a zeal that might be an example 
to the Army Head-quarters. The Imperial Legislative Council voted a free gift 
of 150 crores followed by a second gift of 45 erores. In addition to this, India 
spent about 300 crores on behalf of the War Office, the Dominion and the Allied 
Governments. Over and above this she supplied a huge quantity of food stuffs 
and other war materials but did not insist on payment in specie—the reserve in 
the Currency Department to cover the notes issued to finance these purchases 
being ultimately nothing but the I. O. U’s. of the Allied Governments. The Aimy, 
the Marine and the Railway materials of India were placed at the absolute disposal 
of Britain. 

There was an opportunity before India to develop her industries. But instead 
of availing herself of that opportunity she imposed upon herself a law, whereby in 
order to ensure the success of the War loans, restrictions weie placed on the 
floatation of new Joint Stock Companies. Could there be a greater self-denying 
ordinance? In the beginning of the war if Indian soldiers did not raise with then- 
body a wall of living tissues, Joffre could not have found time necessary to organise 
the resources of Fiance and in that case the map of Eur ope would have been 
different from what it is now. India with her c hildren’s blood and money secured 
for Britain extensive territories in Mesopotamia and East Africa. 

Friends, we have co-operated with Britain: we have shown her good-will. In 
doing that we have destroyed our industries, out mercantile marine, debased our 
currency and piled on our shoulders a heavy Interest charge. We have shed our 
blood, and starved-our children. We have cOtiqjueied for her vast territories. We 
have sent our men and women to develop Britain’s overseas plantations to be 
kicked out as soon as their development was complete. By submitting to inhuman 
emigration and coolie recruiting laws we have co-operated, coperated shamefully. 
If in these Britain sees good-will fit for appreciation other nations see in them 
incredible stupidity and utter lack of self-respect. 1 ask my co-operating country¬ 
men, what do they mean by co-operation—what arc its limits and have not they 
been already over-stepped ? 

BRITAIN NEVER CO-OPERATES. 

British people do not understand co-operation. They understand force onlyf 
Not only India but other countries also have not got justice from Britain by co¬ 
operation. It is only when justice is backed by force that Britain recognises it as such. 
America had justice on her side when she demanded the abolition of the tea-duty. 
Did Britain pay any heed when petition after petition was sent to Parliament by 
co-operating America ? No. Realising the futility of co-operation, which meant 
never-ending acquiescence in taxation without representation, America asserted 
herself and by methods better appreciated by Britain got more than her original 
demand, and the United States were lost u> the British Empire. Turkey co-opera¬ 
ted with Britain as a trusted ally. Did that save her from losing Egypt or Cyprus ? 
Could she disentangle herself from the meshes of the Capitulations until the 
military strength of Kama) Pasha, aided by force of circumstances, brought about 
their abrogation ? 
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Britain's relations with the dominions tell the same tale. In South Africa 
the Boers were unjustly deprived of their freedom when they were weak, it was 
defeat in war that compe lled England under Gladstone to recognise them again 
as a free nation. It is often said that Britain under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman after tin second Boer War in 1898 showed unprecedented 
magnanimity to a fallen fan hv grantuig self-government to South Africa. But is 
that the fact ? The Boers ,wns already an independent nation—they did not 
require any self-government. It w is the d .-.franchised IJitlanders, that is, Britishers 
in the Transvaal, who were in need of it and sought Britain’s intervention to back 
up their claim. The Iasi Boe War wis fought on that issue and though the 
Boers were compelled to enfninehi.;o the IJitlanders, the British could not inflict 
on them a defeat sufficiently crushing to bn able to impose on them the disabilities 
of a subject naton. A. lea,', (here was the fear of recrudescence of another 
upheaval. Haw -lid Canada .cll'-gove.nineiit ? Canada was on the verge of 
rebellion. And though Lout Durham succeeded in restoring order temporarily 
there was apprehension of a t ulna outbreak and amalgamation with the United 
States. 

British policy in China lias no more justification than what maybe claimed 
by smugglers and pirates. For it was by suppoiling, first a smuggler and then a 
pirate, that Britain got a fooling in China. And it is not sense of justice and fair 
play, but the power of the Nanking Govc.ninent that has compelled Britain to 
slacken her grip in China. I l a v did Afghanistan wrest her freedom from the 
incubus of a British Reside it ? What is a gi't from Britain? It was the broad 
sword that in 1919 turned Ami. Aiuannlla into His Majesty King Amantilla of 
Independent Afghanistan. Brin.tin had established a virtual protectorate in 
riohammarah, in spite of, or shall 1 say, because of, the co-operation of the 
1‘ersian Court. U was the long and powerful arm of Reza Khan Pehlavi that 
restored Persian supremacy in Vlohamm.uah. During the Great War Arabia 
co-operated with Britain nguim.t Turkey on the distinct understanding that she 
would be recognised ns a free country. Bit was that promise fulfilled? What 
has Britain to answer to the indictment made by Lawrence who was instrumental 
in bringing about the revolt of the Arabs against their Turkish masters ? 

The history of Ireland proves to the hilt the. futility of co-operation in obtain¬ 
ing justice from Britain. reland was exploited ; Ireland was oppressed. Groan¬ 
ing under the Church and the Government imposed by Britain, victimised by tithe 
acts and iniquitous land-lav.-s, the Irish people cried for justice—cried themselves 
hoarse for mire than half a century. What was the result ? Daniel O’Connel’s 
movement for the repeal oi the Act of Union was answered by coercive measures. 
Parnell pinned his faith on constitutional agitation and constitutional remedies. 
A11 idealist prime minister was peisuadcd of ihc justice of his case. But the more 
matter-of-fact Bailiamont i-lused to do justice merely because it was justice. The 
Home Rule Bills of (. .idstone failed to enlist their support. The Home 
Rule League went on agitating ...r quai ter of a century and was answered with a 
policy of alternate coercion and < onciiiaiion according to the varying strength of 
the movement, until the Sinn Reiners appeal - d on the scene and compelled 
Britain to recognise Ireland a-; .t Free State. Throughout history, not a single 
instance can be cited wber. Britain has dealt fairly with weaker nations. John 
Bright declared in tones of melancholy conviction that the House of Commons had 
done many things which we e jr.-.-, but never anythin;' merely because it was just. 
Britain would deviate into an ar: of justice only when her own interests lie in that 
direction. If a choice ha;- to lie made between justice and her own national 
interest, Britain would be just tally under compulsion and not otherwise. Co-opera¬ 
tion and good-will on the part of the weaker nations have not only not succeeded 
in evoking a like sentiment in Britain but have produced opposite results. Like 
all bullies she has regarded them as signs of weakness—to be seized upon and 
exploited with impunity to farther her own selfish ends. After what I have said 
and shown from history, what substance is them in the Viceroy’s threat that refusal 
to co-operate would alienate the sympathy of Britain? Evidently His Excellency 
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is under a double delusion that Britain would do justice through conviction without 
compulsion and that India has not yet got out of trance that her salvation lies in 
cultivating the good opinion of the British people. 

BRITAIN’S RESPONSE TO INDIA'S CO-OPERATION. 

I have pointed out before that India has been showing goodwill to England 
and co-operating with her patiently from the beginning of the British rule. What 
is the net result? Instead of progressing we have receded farther and farther. 
Our faith has been rewarded by suspicion and our goodwill by contempt. Our 
co-operation has been smelted for forging our own fetters and erecting our own 
gallows. 

India has ever stood by Britain in fighting her enemies. She has believed in 
her professions, in her honn fides , so much so, that with the older generation of 
Indian leaders anything bad, petty or unjust was “Un-British”, Our language 
was made the vehicle of thoughts and sentiments which will be denounced as 
unworthy of man everywhere on the face of the earth. Dadabhni Naoroji chris¬ 
tened his book on British misrule as “Un-British Rule in India.” When a 
European killed an Indian and escaped scot-free ; when a peaceful meeting was 
fired upon or dispersed with the help of regulation lathles ; when innocent citizens 
were deprived of their liberty without trial, the press and the platform called for 
redress in the name of “British justice.” This faith in Britain’s goodwill—how 
was it reciprocated ? It was reciprocated by a policy of distrust and suspicion. 
The peculiar regimental formation of the Indian Army, the exclusion of Indian 
soldiers from the artillery, the air-force and from garrison duty, what do all these 
things indicate ? The co-operating tribe of Umar Hyat Khan’s notwithstanding, 
Britain distrusts us and so cannot have a regiment of Indian soldiers without a 
corresponding percentage of Europeans as a balancing factor. It is this distrust 
that has made her follow a policy of disarming the whole nation. In order to 
make her grip tighter she has further weakened the people by dividing them 
artificially into martial and non-martial classes. By this policy, except a limited 
area, the entire country has been rendered unfit for the growth of a virile popula¬ 
tion. And be it noted that this policy of recruitment from among Indians and 
their neighbours has systematically shifted from the more progressive to the less 
and less progressive. Thus the Sepoys of the old Bengal and Madras army came 
to be replaced by the Sikhs and the Rajputs, the latter again by the Pathans, and 
for the last thirty years, the Gurkhas of Nepal have become the chief source, and 
I suppose, if the British people are abl ■ to plant their broad lieel deep enough into 
the soil of Mesopotamia, the I'athan garrison in the Port William of Bengal will 
be in time replaced by the Iraqis. 

BRITAIN IN HER ROLE OF TRUSTEE. 

As self-interest, pure and simple, lias been throughout the key-note of Britain’s 
military policy, so it has been of her industrial policy. The paternal British Bureaucracy 
trumpet themselves as the friends of the masses and pretend to defend them against 
their educated countrymen, against their own ignorant selves. But look how 
they have discharged their duties as the trustees of the Indian people, the dumb 
millions as they are called. 

India was a prosperous country before the British captured the reins of her 
government. Her trade and industry and agriculture were in a flourishing condition 
—she had a big mercantile marine—she had a a excellent system of primary as well 
as higher education—a wonderful system ot' irrigation and an unobstructed drainage 
system. The people were healthy and free from the ravages of malaria, kala-azar 
and other preventive diseases. All this changed soon after John Company became 
master of India and began their dual function of commerce and governance—• 
trading like rulers and ruling like traders. It seemed as if the magic lamp of a 
malignant Aladdin played its trick on a garden city, turning in a trice its garden into 
desert. Let us see how this was done. How has this metamorphosis come 
about ? The prosperity of a country depends on the prosperity of its industries. 
And the industries of India were broad-based and secure behind impregnable 
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fortifications. The country had a vast fund of accumulated capital which flowed 
through a well-devised system of indigenous banking, nurtured her diverse industries 
and financed the movements of their products. There was an unlimited fount of 
skill and enterprise of a very high degree—the result of accumulated experience 
of ages. The possession of an efficient mercantile marine gave the children of 
the soil a strong, strategic position in regard to markets, internal as well as interna¬ 
tional. To all these were added the invaluable advantage of having an abundant 
supply of raw materials near at hand. Under these circumstances it was not easy 
to destroy the industries of India, Indeed, it could never be done by honest compe¬ 
tition. Britain realised that, and bringing to her aid the political power acquired 
by John Company applied herself assiduously to destroy the Indian industries and 
build out of their ashes, her o.vtt industrial greatness. The stages by which it was 
done look like a carefully laid out plan, killing foe after foe, espousing the 
immediate interests of the one when striking the other and then turning to the 
second when the first had been floored. The first blow was dealt at the mercantile 
marine. To-dty, it sounds strange to the eai of the man in the street that pre-British 
India was a great naval power. But as a matter of fact there was a considerable 
fleet along the country’s extensive coast li ic when the East India Company became 
master of India. They were destroyed by restrictions on their use and movements. 
Indians were forbidden to lake part in foreign and afterwards in inter-provincial 
trade. On the one hand, Indian goods had to he re-exported to other continental 
countries. On the other hand, vesso s employing Indian sailors were forbidden 
entry into British ports. Thus, by mere strokes of the pen a flourishing industry 
employing a large body of labour was tainted and the valuable ocean transport 
trade passed away from the hands of thr Indians. When the destruction of 
India’s mercantile marine and the expulsion of her children from foreign com¬ 
merce were complete and their place was (securely occupied by British merchants 
and British carriers, the industries of India lost their first line of defence. India 
still manufactured but the trade dune to be concentrated in the hands of the 
East India Company who made of London a great centre of entrepot trade in 
Indian goods. The result was that by regulating the rate of her profit and other 
charges she could raise something like a tariff wall against Indian goods in all 
other coutries. The guillotine was ready for the next victim. An aggressive 
policy against the industries of India followed, and excise duty in India and in¬ 
creased custom duty and even total prohibition in England reinforced 
by free import of British goods into India, differential railway rates 
and currency manipulations crushed them out of existence. Protection 
has been resoited to by national governments to enable indigenous 
industries to capture home markets. But nowhere has political power been 
roused to devise such a Machiavellian instrument of handicapping a country’s 
industry. This was the way that our industries were killed and millions of la¬ 
bourers were thrown out of employment by a parental government. This was 
how the chartered brigands and libertines who called themselves the East India 
Company discharged their duties as trustees of the dumb millions. 

Has there been a change in the spirit since the British Crown made itself 
directly responsible for the government of this country ? Has the leopard 
changed its spots > Now as ever all their policies, all their actions are directed 
towards one aim, via., exploitation of India for the benefit of England. India 
is burdened with an ever-swciling military expenditure so that the Army bill of 
England may be reduced. She is compelled to maintain a costly white personnel 
in all branches of her public services though an equally efficient indigenous 
agency is available at a much lower cost, in order to provide employment for 
Britain’s educated labour. The public, works of India are used as dumping 
ground for British manufactures, the policy underlying the purchase of stores 
being neither to encourage Indian industries nor to buy in the lowest market. 
The tariff, currency and loan policies of the country are directed towards the 
same end—stimulation of British industries and suppression of those of her own. 

I shall content myself here with setting out in some detail one instance of Bri¬ 
tain’s programme of systematic exploitation or shall l say burglary. 
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While anxiety for the preservation of Britain’s Empire was the one pre-oc¬ 
cupation of India during the war when India ran to her rescue and stood by 
her at all costs and at all hazards, Britain was engaged in the honourable busi¬ 
ness of devising ways and means as to how best to pick her pocket. She was 
following a currency policy which for unabashed selfishness and treachery has 
no parallel in history. And to achieve this end she had an instrument ready in 
the system of currency known as the Gold Exchange Standard. Through its 
instrumentality the vast war profits of India were intercepted and made to accu¬ 
mulate in England. India’s gold accumulated in Loudon came to be looked at 
with wistful eyes by British financiers. The more they saw the more they were 
reluctant to part with it. At last they hit upon a plan of swindling India by mani¬ 
pulation of the exchange. To put on a hypocritical gloss on this diabolical scheme 
a committee of so-called experts under the chairmanship of Sir Babington Smith 
was appointed. Against the protest of the only Indian member, against the pro¬ 
test of the entire Indian nation, they raised the value of the rupee to 2 shillings. 
An orgy of sale of gold and gold exchange followed. Gold which was purchased 
at the rate of 15 rupees to the pound was sold at rates as low as Rs. 7-8 to the 
pound. The extent of this loss to the Government as well as the country at 
large has been computed at about 500 crores of 1 npees. As soon as this was 
done the Government of India decamped from the field of Exchange, and the 
Finance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who in any other country would have been 
impeached and perhaps hanged, was promoted to the Governorship of a pro¬ 
vince. A correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State divulged by Sir Purshottamdas Tliakurdas in his Note of Dissent to the 
report of the Currency Commission presided over by the Right Hon. Hilton 
Young throws a lurid light on the underhand game the Government played in 
raising the Exchange. It was an exhortation to screw up the value of the rupee 
to as high a level as was possible without breaking the back of the camel. The 
motive becomes evident when we read with this the Annual Report of the Senior 
British Trade Commissioner in India. He deplored the condition of British 
trade in India, how it suffered from Japanese competition and competition with 
Indian mills and suggested a rise in the value of the rupee to 2 shillings as a 
powerful aid in facing the competition. In the language of the Viceroy, “truly 
then could India say that her wounds were those with which she was wounded 
in the house of her friends”—her “real friends” and not those “false friends” who 
would guide her towaids “the morass of independence’’. 

BLE.SSIKGS OF BRITISH RULE. 

Anglo-Indians, in season and out of season, sing hymns in honour of their rule 
recounting its blessings. They point to the extensive railways, the magnificent 
ports and harbours, and the populous cities that have sprung up under the 
charm of British rule. They point to the increasing volume of trade that yearly 
passes through the ports, the favourable balance of trade, the mammoth exchange 
banks, the schools, colleges and hospitals. They point to all these, congratulate 
themsehes and exclaim, “Look here, Indians, Look at these wonderful achieve¬ 
ments. All these we have done for you.” But is that the whole story ? True 
the achievements are wonderful. But what is that to us ? Have they benefited 
11s or have they done us more harm than good ? Britain may congratulate her¬ 
self on these wondrous works for they are their principal beneficiaries. To us 
they have done more harm than good. Most of our miseries, our poverty, our 
degradation, the impairment as well as the enslavement of our body and mind 
are attributable to them. The main purpose for which they were brought into 
being, was to serve British interests—and any benefit that has accrued to us is 

only incidental and has been far out-weighted by their injurious effects_by the 

fact that they were devised to serve antagonistic interests and have served t hat 
end with merciless accuracy. Look at that nnich-vaunted thing, the railways 
the iron chains that bind India. \Vhat is their genesis ? They have their root in 
the minute of Lord Dalhousie who urged the introduction of railways in India as 
a valuable military adjunct. The main railway lines have been constructed with 
an eye more to military requirements than to those of trade and industry. The 
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result is that India has been saddled with a considerable mileage of unremune- 
rative lines. In their zeal to shorten the route, to shorten the time for mob 1 - 
lisation of troops, they have ignored the natural drainage of the country, and 
have turned vast expanses -of fertile regions into water-clogged anopheles-breed¬ 
ing swamps—malaria scouting the country as the vanguard of the army. The 
system of encouraging railway eonsti notion by guaranteeing to British compa¬ 
nies the payment of a lixed interest out of public revenues on the invested, 
capital has involved the country in a loss of about 350 crores. The Indian rail¬ 
ways up to the end of the last century imposed a heavy burden on the tax-payer. 
Afterwards by a faulty system of account-beeping they were paraded as product 
tive enterprise, contributing substantially towards the public exchequer. But- 
their productive character has been authoritatively challenged for want of ade¬ 
quate provision for depreciation out of < urrent income. They are really an In¬ 
cubus on the Indian tax-payer. Their expansion has often responded to the re¬ 
quirements of British capital seeking investing outlet and British engineering in¬ 
dustries seeking market and employment. This is one of the most important 
functions for which the Indian railways exist. While performing this function 
they are made to serve also as a cloak to hide the huge “unproductive debt” of 
India, by a system of financing railways, out of current revenues and transfer¬ 
ring an equivalent portion of the unproductive debt into the account of the rail¬ 
way debt. When India groans under the.burden of the so-called “Home” char¬ 
ges her British masters bid her bt thankful, pointing their linger to such cooked 
accounts, for the benefits that she has got in return for British capital. But what 
are the truths? Are me. a vrfij considerable portion of the so-called‘produc¬ 
tive” debts mere pilings up hatisfcncri “ unproductive ” debts—debts incur¬ 
red in England for war and other wasteful purposes ? The Indian railways have 
in charge a total capital oi over 050 cioies, the capital expenditure, in the live 
post-war years alone amounting to 150 crores. If the Government really cared 
for the people, they could turn those huge capital expenditures for the growth 
in India of wagon-building, loiomotive building, bridge-building and other en¬ 
gineering industries. The iron mid steel industries of the country could be stre¬ 
ngthened to such an extent as to capture net only the home market but foreign 
markets as well, resulting in a tremendcusly beneiicial effect on the economic 
condition of the people, in fart, when the postwar programme of 150 crores 
of capital expenditure for railway expansion was set on foot, the Government 
promised to spend as much of that amount as was possible to spend in India. 
A committee was appointed to devise ways and means lor the pui pose. But the 
traditional policy of stoics purchase was not materially after ted ; Britain got the 
lion’s share of the orders. The interest of the consumer was used as a plea to 
reject the higher tenders of Indian manufactures. But those interests were 
thrown to the four winds by our so-called trustees refusing to purchase at the 
lowest market when British niamif.itluicis were under-quoted by continental and 
American manufactures. What nave the advocates of co-operation to say to 
this? Did 150 years of co-opeiation mow the parental Government with the 
least compunction, when they tints fleeced the dumb millions ? What answer 
have the trustees to make to the charge of swindling their minor words ? I say 
if the Government cared a brass lai thing for lesponding to the goodwill of the Indian 
people—for their welfare and well-being—they would not have gone in for a reck¬ 
less programme of railway constriu tion. There was another alternative means of trans¬ 
port that would have benefited India more —1 mean the construction of navigation canal 
and development of inland water oanspon as a substitute for railway to a large ex¬ 
tent. See what Sir Arthur Cotton, of great irrigation fame, has to say on this point. 
This is what he stated, as each as 1872 hefore a Parliamentary Committee. “My 
great point is that what India wants is water carriage ; that the railways have com*, 
pletely failed ; they cannot carry at the price required ; they cannot carry the quan¬ 
tities and they cost the country three millions a year, and increasing, to support them. 
That steam boat canals would not have cost one-eight that of the Railways ; they 
would carry any quantities at nominal prices and at any speed ; and would require 
no support from the treasury and would be combined with irrigation. ” To give an 
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earnest of his suggestion being practical and practicable, he offered, at a public 
meeting in Manchester in Junary 1878, under the auspices of John Bright, to cons¬ 
truct ail the necessary navigation cannals in India at a cost all told of thirty 
million pounds, that is, a little above thiity crores in our money according to 
the exchange of the day. Sir Arthur’s project, if accepted, would have given 
India all the transport facilities that the railways give with only one-eighth of the 
capital expenditure incurred on railways. Moreover, as it could be combined with 
irrigation the agriculture of the counti y would have prospered beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Why did not the Government who pose as the friend of the ryot 
accept those proposals ? Because it would have touched the pockets of the British 
shareholders of the Railway Companies who could not withstand the competition 
of the water transport. Because it would have restricted the field of investing 
surplus British capital. Because it would have restricted the market for Britain’s 
steel and engineering industries. What is that to the benign government if minis¬ 
tering to these British interests meant starvation in the homes of 90 per cent of 
the population of India, directly and indirectly dependent on agriculture. What 
does co-operation mean under such a state of affairs ? The Indian lamb must 
walk into the jaws of the British lion to appease his hunger without ruffling his 
temper. Ungrateful wretch ! Why should he not do so ? For has not the lion 
come here all the way to protect hint ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy has in his speech in the Associated Chambers of 
of Commerce triumphantly pointed to the increased volume of India’s foreign 
trade as an indication of her increased prosperity. True that after about two de¬ 
cades the volume of the country’s imports and exports has reached their pre-war 
figure. But is that a sign of prosperity or of decadence ? The bloated volume of 
foreign trade of India—especially the enormous size of its balance of trade—is 
a sign of economic anaemia in as much as it does not constitute a real export¬ 
able surplus. The exports from India are excessive not because her people do 
not need them to satisfy their wants but because they have to forego a consider¬ 
able amount of certain absolute necessaries of life to pay not only for the visible 
imports in merchandise but many a large item of invisible imports such as the 
freight bill and the “home" charges, insurance premia, banking commission, 
“home” remittances of official as well as non-official Europeans. They cons¬ 
titute a drain on the annual income of India to the extent of something like ten 
rupees per head of the population. It is a commonplace of economics that the 
giowth of indigenous industries brings about a fall in both exports and imports 
and this state continues until they saturate the home market and grow to such 
proportions as to have a real exportable surplus. The war-born industries of In¬ 
dia and the stimulation that the Non-co-operation movement gave the cottage 
industries had something to do with this pre-war fall in the volume of our foreign 
trade. Does not the return of foreign trade to its pre-war level signify a set-back 
to those industries ? And is not the post-war policy of systematic deflation of 
currency followed by the Government responsible for that ? 

We hear so much of Britain’s education work in India, of the advancement 
of the people towards literacy. But is it a thing to boast of? Can it be claimed 
with truth that India under British rule has progressed, in literacy, in the educa¬ 
tion of the masses—the special care of a paternal government ? Take the exam¬ 
ple of Bengal. The British bureaucracy claim the credit due for the existence of 
40,000 primary schools in the province though they are mostly the result of pri¬ 
vate enterprise and only a fraction of their cost is met from provincial revenue. 
This is claimed to be an achievement of 150 years of British rule. We are invited 
to co-operate in accelerating this process in order to fit ourselves for self-govern¬ 
ment when the process is complete. 

According to Max-Muller there were 80,000 schools in Bengal when the East 
India Company became the arbiter of the province’s destiny. That also being the 
number of villages in the province it means that there was a school in even- 
village. Now two villages have between them one school—a rare specimen of 
progrees ! One hundred and fifty years of co-operation has reduced our primary 
schools from 80 to 40 thousand—has shut the door of education to half the vil- 
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lages of the province, I i a tree is to be known by its fruits—the character of 
British rule and the results of co-operation with the British bureaucracy have to 
be tested here. That India has gone backward in mass education under British 
rule can be judged from the fact that among the Indian provinces Burma which 
was the last to be drawn into the enchanted circle has got the highest percen¬ 
tage of literacy. Though the census report confesses the backward movement of 
that province since its anexation by Lord Dufferin, the policy of co-operation 
has not been tried long enough and so the progressive realisation of illiteracy has 
not gone forward to the extent reached by the older provinces. 

When universal literacy is made the condition of India’s getting self-govern¬ 
ment and when it is realised that the country has gone backwards towards illi¬ 
teracy under the British Government, where is the fool who would advocate co¬ 
operation with that very Government as the way to self-government ? 

FREEDOM OR SECURITY, 

My object in emphasising British exploitation and British misrule in India 
is to point out the absurdity of co-operation with Britain and not to seek justice 
or redress from her and neither d<> 1 base on them India’s right to freedom. 
Even for a moment 1 cannot accept the position that had she given us a good 
government aid satisfied the material needs of the people she could derive on 
that account a title to continue her rule. Freedom is a nation’s birth-right; we 
want freedom for its own sake, not because British rule is injurious to our trade 
and industries nor because it emasculates our people and makes 11s pariahs in 
our own land The people in-tliiy are pulsating with a new life, they feel an in¬ 
ner urge, a burning desire for freedom and would be satisfied with no amount of 
material prosperty if they are purchased at the cost of self-rule. Sir Stanley 
Jackson has denounced freedom purchased at the cost of security, but 1 say there 
is no greater calamity that can befall a nation than security purchased at the ex¬ 
pense of freedom. And here ! cannot resist the temptation of recalling the glo¬ 
rious exhortation of Cicero addressed to Roman citizens : “ The name of peace 
is dear, and the work of peace is truly beneficial ; but there is a vast difference 
between peace and slavery. Peace is the tranquil enjoyment of freedom; slavery 
is the last and worst of evils, and must be resisted by war, resisted even by 
death”. We want life, tve want realisation of our national self and for this peace 
and order purchased at the cost of freedom is the last thing that we could desire. 
British courts may give us justice, British police may give us security. What is 
this security and justice worth when not based on the free will of the nation, when 
they are imposed by a third party, when we have to swallow them like bitter pills 
whether or not we consider them real justice and real security. The Hindu flies 
at his Mahomedan neighbour’s tluoat and the Mahomedan flies at the throat of 
the Hindu, the police intervenes, British justice binds them down both under the 
security sections of the Penal Code and they sit in their houses chafing and rag¬ 
ing with a grievous sense of wrong, seeking the next best opportunity to wreck 
vengeance on each other. We do not want this security. It would be far bet¬ 
ter if the country plunges again into war, if disorder takes the place of this soul¬ 
killing Pax Britannica ; the life that would emerge out of chaos would bring a 
new order, u new creation and a new Zion would be built on the ashes of our 
burnt houses and broken bones. Tired of killing and breaking each other’s head 
there will be a genuine desire for peace. The seeds of justice lying dormant in man 
would fructify. There would be a real searching of hearts preparing the way 
for a union based on an understanding of each other’s point of view. The 
system evolved may not be in accordance with the best tradition of European 
jurisprudence but nevertheless it would be real justice giving real security in as 
much as it would be based on our assent and will. 

FREEDOM AT ANY COST. 

Britain may give us railways, she may give us schools and hospitals, she 
may build cities of palaces, magnificent harbours and docks, develop the mineral 
and the forest wealth of the country, a powerful fleet of dreadnaughts, an invin¬ 
cible army, a wonderful airforce, posts and telegraphs, a fertilising system of irri¬ 
gation ; she may give us all the text-book blessings of British rule, scope for the 
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development of our trade and industry—she may do all these and more. But 
will that satisfy India ? Materially we may be richer, apparently we may look 
more civilised, but in reality we shall go down and down by losing our power 
of initiative. These magnificent appearances would hide the dwarfed soul of the 
nation, its decay and approaching death. Wh.it are these wonders worth if we 
only enjoy their benefits and have no hand in their planning or making ? Enjoy¬ 
ment is not the end of life. It is not in ieapi»gGrut in sowing that life finds its 
true realisation, not to sleep a comfortable sleep under the shadow of greatness 
but to be great ourselves, even at the cost of restless discomfort. For this we 
have to go out to meet the whirlwind—stake all our borrowed glamours and 
throw ourselves into the vortex of strife. 

A nation is the best manager of its own affairs. It may not manage its af¬ 
fairs as efficiently as some manage theirs. But even in the worst case of misrule 
it has got a potentiality which far surpasses the value of all apparent peace and 
order and even material prosperity that others can give. In the one case, it is 
mechanical and in the other it is big with life and all its possibilities. 

British exploitation and British mis-rule are not the raison d’etre of our de¬ 
mand for freedom ; they are the obstacles in our way. We cannot remove them 
by co-operation. The more we carry co-operation—this old man of the sea—on 
our shoulders the more will he drive us on. Exhaustion will not bring mercy. It 
will simply make his grip the more complete. We shall therefore have to follow 
the war-path, create the spirit of resistance, as Deshbandhu Das put it—call it 
Non-co-operation, Satyagraha, Passive Resistance, Obstruction, Civil Disobe¬ 
dience or armed revolution, as you please. There is no other way. Britain will 
not yield an inch of ground unless she is compelled to do so. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than to look for Swaraj towards Whitehall and expect that one fine 
morning a shipload of that commodity will be landed on Bombay wharf along 
with other consignments of British goods. India’s freedom must be wrought 
within her own borders by her own children. The first condition, therefore, if self- 
assertion of the nation as a whole, united action with a unity of purpose. We have got 
to mobilise our own forces, close our ranks, stand on our own legs. For this, a radical 
transformation of national life is indispensable. And to begin with, there should be a 
thorough self-examination. We should first ask ourselves, why great national movements 
in India led by great men have failed, while success has crowned similar move¬ 
ments in Turkey, Persia and China. India has now as its leader the greatest man 
living on earth in the present generation. Why is it that the Non-co-operation 
movement led by Mahatma Gandhi failed ? Why is it that Aurobindo has be¬ 
come a recluse. Chittaranjan died of broken heart and Gandhi retired to his 
Ashram at Sabarmati, while Kamal Pasha, Reza Khan and Chiang Kaishek sit 
in state in the councils of free nations ? The answer is to be sought in our national 
defects. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY. 

Slavish worship of the past, communal dissension, the caste, the purdah, 
polygamy, early marriage and such other cankers of the body politic are respon¬ 
sible for failure. We live a life divided into compartments ; our patriotism is 
communal ; our unity amounts to mere juxtaposition. Steeped in the prejudices 
of a mediaeval age, with half the nation losing their vitality behind the purdah 
and in its turn devitalising the other half ; disintegrated by warring caste and 
creeds which condemn a population more than that of the United Kingdom or 
Japan as untouchables whose shadow even it is pollution to tread—can we ever 
expect that we shall be able to bear upon Britain the necessary pressure ? In order 
to assert ourselves in the modern world, we must be modernised. You cannot 
oppose howitzers, dreadnoughts and aeroplanes with the primitive brow and arrow. 
What is true of the instrument is also true of the agent. The man power of In¬ 
dia has to be fully developed and eeptipped with up-to-date ideals. The women must 
be free. You cannot with impunity paralyse half the nation and by its dead weight 
handicap the other half. Is it not national harikari to impair the vitality o' the 
race by screening half its number behind the purdah, and accelerate the process 
by the horrible custom of immature parenthood ? The thousand and one air- 
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tight compartments of the social fabric should be knocked down without mercy 
The caste must go. What purpose does it serve in the present-day economy of; 
India ? The original economic: purpose behind it no longer exists. It is not based on' 
division of labour. It serves no usefu purpose and exists only to emphasise 
meaningless, nay, harmful social distinctions—a fruitful source of hatred, jealousy, 
and conflict—an enervating factor in national life, narrowing down the marriage 
circles and often resulting in the evils of near blood marriage. Lastly, what can 
we expect from a people with a polygamous habit ? A people so pleasure-seeking, 
so devoid of self-control, cannot show that self-abnegation which is so very neces¬ 
sary in a soldier of liberty. Unfortunately, the conservative instinct in us is so 
deep-rooted, that the work of a previous generation is lost to the next. The life 
work of a Ram Mohan Roy, a Vidyasag.tr or a Vivekanand brings about some 
progress. But like a spring we go back to the former position, josha leading 
his people to the promised land finds them at the spot from which Moses started. 
There should, therefore, be a social revolution which must go hand in hand with 
political r;volution. We do not believe in the progressive realisation of freedom. 
In social matters also gradualism should have no place. 

ANALOGY oK FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

I know that some may considei it diplomatic not to emphasise at this moment 
our national defects and weaknesses. Those who hesitate and fear self-examination 
and self-introspection suiter from an infeiiorily complex. They are still under 
illusion as regards the good intentions of the (iovernment. They think that this 
exposure of our national defects would handicap us in bargaining with Britain. 
They are stili eager to prove llieii fitness for self-government before the bar of 
England—the very thing for «ii hli object to appear before the Simon Commis¬ 

sion. Admission of weaknesses, in their view, would ruin India's case before her 
judges. And so the cancerous so Ts must be bandaged with white linen to get a 
passport to freedom. 1 have no such illusion as regards the intentions of the 
British nation. I believe our salvation lies along the path of our own efforts and 
therefore, have no hesitation ir. calling a spade a spade. 

1 know that 1 shall be told that tree European nations also have their class 
distinctions and other social evils , that America lias her Negro problem ; that 
Japan once had he- untouchables ; t.l it in South Africa the Boers and the Britishers 
flew at each other’s throat, and not very long ago, the latter invoked outside 
intervention to protect their interest's ; that Canada was divided into two hostile 
camps—the Protestant Britisher ami the Catholic I’lencli. If social evils did not 
stand in the way of the independence cif the independent countries all over the 
world ; if communal dissensions did not prove an obstacle but rather disappeared 
when Canada and South Africa got self-government ; why should we bother our¬ 
selves so much about social evils and communal bm riots in the case of India ? But 
apart from the Fact that class distinction is not so hidebound and disintegrating as 
caste d stinction, is there not a adic.il difference, between our case and the case of 
those countries ? Canada and South Africa are bound with bonds of kinship with 
Britain. Besides, the stakes Britain had in those countries were not so vast as 
those in India. The pressure required n make Britain yield and to give self- 
government to these countries was nothing in comparison with what would be required 
in our case. As Britain’s imperial greatness hinges on the retention of her Indian 
dominion, she wot,Id mobilise all her forces before she would yield an inch of 
ground at our demand. Then again letemion and enjoyment of freedom is quite 
a different thing from its acquisition by single-handed efforts. The nations already 
independent can a'ford to tolerate in their midst disintegrating elements which 
would be fatal in our case. We have to deal with a determined enemy equipped 
with all the strength that modern civilisation connotes and so shall have to raise 
ourselves to a higher plane of organisation and cllieieney in order to get the upper 
hand in the struggle that is inevitable. 

Do we really nant freedom? .If we do, let us make up our minds that we 
cannot attain it if we regard it as mere by-product of the ordinary activities of our 
life, a thing to be picked up while moving along the path of daily routine. If 
necessary, we shall have to throw away our so tailed culture, to break away with 
our past, however dear and respected it may be. 1 must emphasise, even at the 
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risk of hurting fondly cherished sentiments and susceptibilities, that we suffer from 
an undesirable complex ; that apotheosis of past culture has become an obses¬ 
sion with us which is really detrimental to our national progress, to our fight for 
freedom. We look back on our distant past, wonder at its splendour and antiquity 
and thank God for giving us such a noble heritage, and suffer ourselves be deceived 
that every thing must be right in our present culture which is the lineal descendant 
of such a glorious past. Our forefathers composed the Vedic hymns. The 
Upanishads solved the mysteries of the Unknown. The world owes a debt of 
of gratitude to India for the invention of the decimal notation. Our astronomers 
discovered the roundness of the earth, its diurnal rotation round its own axis, and 
annual revolution round the sun, and the force of gravitation that binds the whole 
solar system, long before Galileo or Newton was born. The Kalpasutras fore¬ 
stalled Euclid, and Taxila and Nalanda anticipated Oxford and Cambridge by 
many centuries. Our people clothed themselves with the finest muslins, built 
lofty minars, lived in magnificent palaces, when the forefathers of the people of 
modern Europe lived in caves and hollows of trees, and latooed their bodies to 
cover their nakedness. Surely a race of men with such splendid records could 
have no drawbacks. The worst of vices, the worst of wrongs, must be tolerated, 
if sanction could be found for them in the practices of our forefathers, in a cul¬ 
ture so great, so noble. 

But we forget that no nation however great has ever exhausted the possibi¬ 
lities of progress ; no culture can claim immunity from reformation. We forget 
too that we have another culture and another past which also have entered into 
our making. It is the de-humanising Raghunandan-brand culture of the ignoble 
past of Laxman Sen and Joy Chandra, Umichand and Mirjafar. The past is 
past, and has a value in so far as it teaches us the underlying causes of the ups 
and downs of national life. It is the creative vision of the future and the stern 
reality of the present that should be our earnest concern. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 

The entire social fabric requires a thorough over-hauling, and has to be revolu¬ 
tionised ; no amount of tinkering or superimposition of piece-meal reforms would 
serve our purpose. A frontal attack should be led on the forces of re-action. 
If it is found that Hindu culture means purdah and Mahomedan culture means 
the harem, both must go. If Hindu culture means caste system and marriage 
before puberty, and Mahomedan culture moans polygamy, none of them should 
have a place in our social polity. Mere mental toleration for Hindu and Maho¬ 
medan culture is not enough. It is at best a negative virtue ; something positive 
must be done, and the shackles alike of the Shariats and the Shastras should be 
unceremoniously cast off if they are found to stand in the way of formation of a 
united nation. 

If we cast our eyes abroad what do we see ? Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan 
and China—nations which until yesterday were groaning under the suffbeatine- res¬ 
trictions imposed upon them by white nations—made a supreme effort to^jetify 
their national defects when they found that they stood in the way of attainment 
of their freedom. Sun Yat Sen not only waged war against opium, but carried 
a crusade against a long-standing national custom. To the Chinese, the pigtail 
was almost as dear as the head of which it formed an adjunct. Hut when it was 
thought that this custom of wearing pigtail was an obstacle to progress, China 
cut off her pigtail in a day. Kemal Pasha threw away the Fez, broke open the 
doors of the Turkish harem, and separated the church from the state, when he 
found that these institutions handicapped the nation in their fight against white 
domination. Nothing was loo sacred for him, not even the holy Khilafal, when 
it stood in the way of independence. Even the other day we saw King Amanu- 
llah declaring a crusade against purdah and polygamy, when he realised after 
his European visit, that these customs, whatever their sanction, are an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of his dream of a great and powerful Afghanistan. Why did 
China, Afghanistan and Turkey break away from the past, trampled under foot 
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the customs and institutions which have the sanction of ancient traditions ? Because 
to them freedom is a matter of life and death ; not an artificial make-belief or a 
matter of economic gain or loss ; but an irresistible inner urge, the desire for a 
new birth and a ne,v life. No s icriiico was too great j culture, tradition, theological 
formalities, however fondly cherished, and however deep-rooted, were plucked 
out without the least compunction. They did not pin their faith on their past but 
on their future. They did not worship the culture of the past because they are 
out to build the greater culture of the future. 

Unfortunately we in India while applauding the achievements of these na¬ 
tions, the revolutionary suddenness with which they shook off the trammels of 
long-standing prejudices, possess the mentality of a foot-ball crowd, who cheer 
the players for all they are worth, but would not themselves play, for fear of in¬ 
juring their limbs. More unfortunate it >s, that national leaders not unfrequenlly 
either tempo/}_e with the forces of reactionary conservatism, or, sit on the fence 
without committing themselves to any view for fear of public criticism. Mere 
admiration is of no av.iii. it simply shows that we are not in earnest about 
freedom. It s o re anvm ; • >.„■ many cravings of our heart and is not very much 
missed when the oiivis are sut'siU-d. No nation has acquired freedom while in 
this state of in nd. 

He earnest. Let freedom he the thought of your day and the dream of your 
night. Let the sons and daughters of India gather under her national standard, 
and, with “Equality and Fraternityas their battle-cry, march onward, uncea¬ 
singly, tirelessly, towards the freer life of a free India ; undaunted by calamity, 
unmoved by the wiatli and icpression of the powers that be. Do not despair. 
Marshall all your forces, and no power on earth can resist you in your trium¬ 
phant march to the promised land of the Great India of the future; an India 
welded and federated into a powerful nation ; great in art, great in science ; 
widening the bounds of knowledge and contributing her share to the progress and 
civilisation of the world ; mistress of the Indian Seas, leader ‘of an Asiatic Zoll- 
verein, upholder of the right of the coloured races throughout the world. 

IIANDE MATARAM 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The following is the full text of the address delivered by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as President of the Congress 

Friends, 

I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you have done me in electing me 
to preside for a sec ond time over this great National Assembly. That honour, 
signal as it is, carries with it a burden which is none too light, and the bravest 
amongst us tnay well hesitate to shoulder it. You are well aware how I have 
hesitated. Hut the exceeding kindness with which you have repeated your con¬ 
fidence in me has left me no choice but to bow to your will and to endeavour to 
shoulder, as best as I can, the heavy burden of guiding a great nation in its struggle 
for freedom. That very kindness also emboldens me to expect from you every 
indulgence and co-operation in the high task with which you have entrusted me. 

Nine years ago I had the honour to preside over the National Congress. 
Martial Law with all its grim consequences and implications had just come and 
gone, and we were preparing for a great tussle with our alien rulers. That trial 
of strength came soon after and although we did not emerge victorious, the 
honours of war were with us and the promise of future victory was ours. The 
great giant, that is India, woke up for a while and the very awakening shook the 
foundations of liritish rule. There was a reaction and a relapse ; but again we 
see unmistakable signs of another and a greater awakening, and who will stop 
India in her forward stride when she is fully awake? Non-co-operation followed 
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Dyevism and O’Dwyerism. Something perilously like these is again in the air 
and again we are on the threshold of another great struggle for freedom. 

In this struggle we shall unhappily miss many familiar faces, many trusty 
counsellors and gallant warriors who are no moie. We shall miss Hakeem 
Ajmal Khan and Lala Lajpat Rai whose death in the course of the year has 
deprived India in the moment of trial of two of her most trusted and valiant sons. 
Another ex-president who has passed away was Lord Sinha. Among other na¬ 
tional workers who have gone I should like to mention specially Maganlal Gandhi, 
Gopabandhu Das and Andhraratna Gopalkrislmayya. On behalf of this Congress I 
offer its respectful condolence to the families of our departed colleagues, 

IDEALS AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

I now proceed to place my views and suggestions before you on the immediate 
work before us. To prevent disappointment 1 must at the outset prepare you for 
a plain matter-of-fact statement from a plain matter of fact man of the world as 
it should be. Let me warn you that you will be disappointed if you expect from 
me anything in the nature of high idealism presented in an attractive setting of 
word and phrase. Not that I deprecate idealism in the broader sense or am less 
convinced than anybody else of the supreme necessity of keeping the highest ideal 
in view, provided you try to live up to it. But pure idealism completely divorced 
from realities has no place in politics and is but a happy dream which must sooner 
or later end in a rude awakening. However high pi'ched the ideal may be, and 
the higher the better, the actual work to be done in the pursuit of that ideal must 
be guided solely by practical considerations. 1 am sure that we are all agreed 
upon the ideal though we give it different names. 1 am equally sure that we are 
also agreed upon the only way to achieve it. But the tragedy of it all is that we 
have so magnified our differences on what to my mind are non-essentials that we 
are unable to see the wood for the trees. These differences lie at the root of our 
failures, and are responsible for conflicting schools of thought which have rendered 
common action impossible. In my humble judgment the whole trouble is traceable 
to varying tendencies in the different schools to over-rate some and under-rate 
other aspects of the situation. For instance there is one school of thought which 
exaggerates our weak points to such an extent as to feel utterly helpless in achiev¬ 
ing anything except through the grace and goodwill of the very people who 
are oppressing and exploiting us. As against this the opposite school which 
takes note either of our weak points or of the strength of the opposing forces 
and is ready to dash out full steam ahead on uncharted seas. It will be my hum¬ 
ble endeavour to face the stern realities of the situation without blinking and then 
to suggest what seems to me to be the most suitable line of action for your 
acceptance. 

It is, 1 take it, the duty of every man to help as far as it lies in his power 
to make his country fit to live in. But the actual process to be employed in 
bringing about the necessary change from what is to what should be, depends 
upon circumstances which cannot be the same in all countries and at all times. 
The essentials considered in the abstract are always the same, but concrete cases 
present peculiarities of their own to which no general rule or particular example 
is wholly applicable. 

No two peoples in the world have started from exactly the same point or 
followed exactly the same course. Indeed the same people have had to change 
their course from time to time to suit the altered conditions of ever-changing situa¬ 
tions. We can always profit by the failure of others but seldom, if ever, by 
their success. The reason is obvious. It is easy to avoid mistakes made by 
others if we find ourselves in the same or similar predicament in which 
those mistakes were committed, but it is impossible to bring into existence 
the potent factors which made for success in some other country if those fac¬ 
tors are entirely lacking in our own. The practical problem before us is to find 
out bow under the conditions in which we live and with the materials at our dis¬ 
posal we can deliver the goods at the lowest cost of production. False analogies 
fiom othei countries can only help to confuse the veal issue. 

To four, a true idea of the work befoie us we have to answer three questions : 
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fD Where do we stand ? 

(31 What is our destination ? and 

(3) How can tve reach our destination ; 

I shall endeavour to answer these question., to the best of my ability more 
from the practical than the dialectical point of view. 

U'HKRK DO WE STAND. 

We have first to make sine of where we stand so as not to lose our bearings 
after we start. The point has a two-fold aspect—one in relation to the Govern¬ 
ment and the other in relation to ourselves. As to the former we all know that 
whatever political or civil rights we possess they are in the nature of a conditional 
gift enjoyable during the pleasure ol our rulers. They can deprive us, and indeed 
have from time to time actually deprived thousands of us, of those rights at any 
moment with or without reason at their sweet will by using the vast reserve of 
arbitrary power which they retain in their own hands. 1 will not encumber this 
address by repeating an oft told talc, It is well-known how the present Government 
has re-inforced and consolidated itself in the political and economic spheres by 
legislative, executive, and administrative action. It will serve no useful purpose to 
take you through the long list of repressive and oppressive measures which have 
been taken in India from the beginning of British rule down to the present day, or 
to remind you of how, after we were thoroughly crippled, the door to recovery was 
completely bat red against us. VVe have been persistently denied all “opportunity 
for self-realisation, self-development, and self-fulfilment for which Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das fought so valiantly in the closing years of his life. We have been 
scrupulously shut out of all effective part in the internal and external affairs of our 
own country. 

TUB “MtOOKhs.V* Uf MR COMMISSION. 

The solemn promises of responsible got eminent have found fulfilment in that 
colossal fraud, the Statutoiv Commission, which is now careering along our streets 
leaving bleeding heads and broken bones behind. Nothing has so clearly brought 
out the cold callouness of the officials on the one hand, and the utter helplessness 
of the people to protect themselves on the other, as the progress of this Commission 
from town to town. To my mind the circumstances attending it are symptomatic 
of a grave organic infection and not merely of the well-known functional incapacity 
of the Govermrent. It shows the presence of the toxin of Dyerism in their internal 
economy. The happenings at Lahore and Lucknow are only mild eruptions on the 
surface indicating the deep-rooted disease within. We are indebted to the stupidity 
of the special correspondent of an English newspaper of Calcutta for a glimpse into 
thereat mentality of the ntembtrs of the Commission which may betaken as a 
faithful reflection of the mentality of the Government. He says :— 

“The Cawnpore scenes have apparently put the finishing touch on a.psychic im¬ 
pression which the riotous scenes n Delhi had begun. Some of the Commissioners aie 
making no secret of their indignation that such tilings should be permitted. I feel 
that if some of the Commissioners had to write their report this week Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s famous prescription in another matter, ‘twenty years of resolute government,’ 
would recommend itself much more to tltejr minds than any advance whatever.” 

So that the only way to achieve responsible government for India is to fawn 
upon the great Commissioners and flatter them with a false declaration of confi¬ 
dence. And the surest way to invite ‘Si^enty years of resolute government” is to 
show your true feelings about the Commission. All I need say is that India will 
refuse to take responsible government as a reward for servility and will welcome 
“resolute government” ; but whether it will last for twenty years the future alone 
can decide. This prophet of evil lias even dated to envisage the future. He pro¬ 
ceeds to say: 

“I seemed to sense a vision ol realities stark and grim, and catch from the 
future the tramp of marching men.” 

These remarks were called forth by the grand boycott demonstration which 
greeted the Commissioners on their arr.val at Cawnpore. It is remarkable that 
while this correspondent was sending bis inspired vision, the Police Superintendent 
of Cawnpore was writing to the organisers thanking them for the excellence of their 
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arrangements and the absence of any untoward incident. That letter lias, I believe, 
been published in the press. But the editor excelled the correspondent, as was befit¬ 
ting his superior position, by indulging in a particularly venomous attack, in the 
course of which he threatened resistance of the Indian demand for freedom to the 
“last ounce of ammunition. ” I am sure that if this editor and his correspondent 
had an ounce of discretion between them both, they would not have so easily given 
away official secrets. But we must thank them for their timely warning and assure 
them that we are ready. There can be nothing better than‘resolute Government’ 
at this juncture to bring matters to a bead. 

tiie viceroy’s threat. 

Our English friends affect to be shocked at these demonstrations. I should 
have ignored the foolish talk in which they have indulged but a responsible 
statement has recently been publicly made in this City on the subject by the 
Viceroy, and I feel that 1 cannot allow it to go unchallenged. However much one 
may regret untoward incidents, the right to bold peaceful demonstrations to give 
expression to strong public feeling has never been doubted. The demonstrations 
held after the return of the Commission to India have been characterised as 
“unmannerly and offensive,” My answer is that such demonstrations must in 
their very nature be ‘ offensive ’ to those against whom they are made, and it is 
hardly reasonable to expect drawing room manners from a hostile crowd. The 
Viceroy has uttered two platitudes and a threat. The first platitude is : “ How¬ 
ever much those who organise such demonstrations may themselves deprecate 
violence, they are, when it conics to the point, often quite incapable of controlling 
the forces they have excited. ” The second is : “ Those wli i deliberately embarked 
on a course so crude, so senseless and so dangerous, whatever the object they 
may mistakenly desire to serve, incur a very heavy responsibility.” 

The threat is that “ it is the plain duty of Government to take whatever steps 
it deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable incidents.” 

I agree with His Excellency on the first platitude and would also agree with him 
on the second if he could substitute the word “ natural ” for the words “crude and 
senseless. ” But both platitudes have no relation whatever to actual facts. As 
regards the threat it was anticipated by the English newspaper a week before ; it 
indicates an early materialisation of‘resolute government.” 1 have already dealt 
with the letter and I have nothing further to add. In regard to the former I have 
to point out that it has been established to our entire satisfaction by public state¬ 
ments of responsible Indian leaders, which no amount of departmental enquiry 
can controvert that all violence at these demonstrations was started by the Police, 
and attempts made by the people at one c two places to retaliate were speedily 
put down by their leaders. But if a stray missile struck a motor ear, one of tl;' 
occupants of which happened to be a lady, or some men in ibe large crowds came 
too near the great Commissioners and waived their black flags in dose proxi¬ 
mity to their highly respectable noses, is it a matter about which any undue fuss 
need be made ? 1 atri sure that under similar circumstances worse things would 
have happened in England. 1 should like to put a few questions to those who 
have affected righteous indignation at the happenings at Lahore, Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. Those questions are : 

FIVE QUESTIONS TO ENGLISHMEN. 

(1) Would it be possible in any European country more specially in Eng¬ 
land for a commission of enquiry, which the people looked upon as a national in¬ 
sult, to travel in the comfort and safety enjoyed by Sir John Simon and his col¬ 
leagues in India ? 

(2) W uld not all the silken flags and gold embroidered decorations such 
as were displayed in the Butler Park have been torn to shreds and all the beautiful 
mul i-coloured electric lamps, shining on them, smashed to pieces, if any attempt 
were made in England to entertain publicly, men connected with a mission as 
highly unpopular among Englishmen as Sir’ John Simon and his colleagues are 
among Indians ? 

(3) How would any Englishman like his house to be broken into, his guests 
treated to a sound thrashing and then arrested and imprisoned for a night for 
©raking a peaceful demonstration from his own terrace ? 
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(4) How would an Englishman like to be imprisoned in his own house, for 
however shoit a time, foi holding opinions against the Government of the day ? 

(5) How long would a government last in England which allowed the things 
mentioned in questions (3) and ()) to happen ? 

We know that the house of the great Nationalist nobleman of Oudh, the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad, was surrounded with a cordon of police while his reac¬ 
tionary compeers were entertaining the Commission in a neighbouring park. The 
Maharaja, as is well-known, bravely stands for the boycott of the Commission 
and has refused to take part in any function given in its honour. Where is the 
liberty of the ordinary citizen when the premier Baron of Oudh, a retired Home 
Member of the IJ. 1’. Government, decorated by it with the highest honours in 
its gift, can be imprisoned in his own house, simply because he holds an opinion 
disliked by the Government? Is this anything very different from the “ resolute 
government” foreshadowed by the Viceroy and the English newspaper. It has 
actually come upon us since. 

The recent murder of a police official at Lahore has provided an excuse to 
those whose minds are already made up, to forge new weapons to destroy the 
forces of Nationalism. It need hardly be said that the crime is to be regretted. 
Congressmen whether belonging to the school of independence or that of dominion- 
status, stand, and have always stood, for a policy of strict non-violence and have 
given practical proof of the sincer ity ol their convictions on numerous occasions, 
including the -cceut incidents at Lahore, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Patna. It is 
at present impossible to say whether the Lahore murder n id a political signi¬ 
ficance. But assuming that it had, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
real responsibility for such incidents lies on the shoulders of the Government. 
History teaches us that incidents like those are symptomatic of a condition which 
can only be dealt with effectively by a wise and radical change of policy, and not 
by resort to coercive methods which defeat their own purpose and are resisted by 
the people with all the strength of which they are capable. But the bureaucracy 
has little use for lessons of history. The orgy of repression has already begun 
in the Panjab and is likely to extend tit no distant date to the other provinces. 

Forgive me for taking so much of yottv time over the Commission. It might 
well have been completely ignored, were it not for the direct bearing it has on the 
work before us. It is a portent of evil, but not without the good which comes 
out of all evil. It has shown us the tine courage of our men, specially the stu¬ 
dents, their serene coolness under ‘he. gravest provocation, their splendid stand 
against brutal Ithi assaults with own empty hands crossed on their chests, 

their gallant rose.ics of their roiniudcs ,uid leaders in utter disregard of the in¬ 
juries inflicted on them. Lei i'n>. • who take this for cowardice try their “reso¬ 
lute governr.icnt” and they will sou.-, be disi.insioncd. They will have the satis* 
faction of shnoimg brave ino .• a •/.■. .ten with their backs to the wall and chests 
bared to receive the bullet. 

THE 1UO.VOM 1C S)*HKRE. 

Let us now turn to the economic sphere. To have an adequate idea of the 
continuous exploitation to which we have been subjected, and of the enormous 
extent of the economic hold acquired by England over us by legislation and other¬ 
wise, it would be necessary to review the whole period of the British occupation 
of India. 1 shall however content myself by reminding you of a few historical 
facts the accuracy of which cannot be questioned. Besides maintaining the cost¬ 
liest civil and military services in the world at our expense,,the solicitude of our 
trustees, as they delight to cull themselves, lias been mainly directed to the crea¬ 
tion of markets in India for England’s manufactures. This laudable object has 
been achieved by a number of direct and indirect methods too numerous to be 
dealt with satisfactorily in the com re of this address. It is a long story begin¬ 
ning from the days of the well-known barbarities committed on the Dacca artisans 
and continued th rough periods of more refined spoliation till we come to the 
present-day powerful banking, commercial, and industrial combines which are 
now successfully choking off indigenous enterprise. 

But by far the most important economic hold which the Government has ac* 
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qtiired over the country by legislation and otherwise is through its manipulation 
of the currency. It will be tedious to go into the history of this highly technical 
question, but the fact is now admitted that the present depression in Indian com¬ 
merce and industry, and the low buying power of the cultivator are due to the 
action of the Government in forcing up the rupee from is. 4d. to is. 6d, It has 
resulted in pinching the over-taxed cultivator of 12'4 percent, in the price of the 
raw materials produced by him. and giving a bonus of per cent, to the 

importer of foreign manufactures into India. If the Government had the interest 
of India at all in view it would hare reduced the land tax by li’/i per cent, and 
imposed an import duty of ii'/ z per cent, on all goods which can be manufac¬ 
tured in the country including textile goods. 

SIR GEORGE CODI'REY’k SI’EECU EXAMINER 

It was left to Sir George Godfrey of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to 
discover for the first time the other day that all the authentic records of India’s 
prosperous trade and commerce before the advent of the British were pure legends. 
In the course of an utterance at the last meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce attacking everything Indian, he justified the British exploitation of India 
using fiction for fact. He said; “ [f Lancashire is accused of devastating India, 
Lancashire has 'equally devastated the English countryside. ” What a compari¬ 
son ! I presume Sir George Godfrey is in possession of some history of England 
unknown to the rest of the world which recoids the fact that the weavers of the 
English countryside were subjected to the pains and penalties that were inflicted, 
as proved by European witnesses, on Indian weavers by the East India Com¬ 
pany, that the English countryside was compel® to buy Lancashire doth in the 
place of homespun ; and the further fact that a Cotton Excise Duty was imposed 
on Lancashire textile while foreign goods were impoited free of duly. 

His reference to Indian shipping betrays the same fondness for fiction as his 
reference to textile does—for facts I must refer you and him to the excellent litera¬ 
ture that Mr. Haji has published on his harmless and timely bill. Indian ship¬ 
ping was as deliberately sacrificed for the English interest as was India’s greatest 
cottage industry. Now that a belated bill is before the legislature seeking some¬ 
what to stop the continuance of the grave wrong done to Indian shippers by the 
English monopoly, the monopolists accuse us of attempting racial discrimination 
and pass a resolution demanding that the legislature shall not have the power to 
pass that bill. 

Not content with distoting history this English merchant prince almost hit 
below the belt when he suggested that the framers of the draft constitution now 
before the country had sought to disfranchise Britishers. It was his duty be¬ 
fore he brought so grave a charge against responsible men to make sure of his 
facts. He should have known that as soon as the Committee discovered that 
there was a possibility of a doubt they removed it in their supplementary report 
which was before the country days before Sir George Godfrey delivered his 
oration, 

OUR SOCIAL EVILS, 

It will be clear from what I have said above that the process of forging new 
chains to keep us in perpetual bondage has gone on simultaneously with a long 
protracted, ruthless exploitation of our material resources. While, however, the 
Government has to answer for a great deal it must be frankly confessed that we 
cannot honestly acquit ourselves of all blame for our present plight. The strength or 
weakness of a nation depends upon the strength or weakness of the individual which 
keeps its component parts together. In our case this tie has not for centuries 
been very strong and with the march of the new order of things has lost much of 
what binding force it ever had. There is no overlooking the fact that we are 
divided into a number of large and small communities, more or less disorganished 
and demoralised. The Government is undoubtedly responsible for the prevai¬ 
ling ignorance and poverty among the masses and in a very large measure for the 
growing hostility among the classes. But it certainly is not to blame for the evils 
of our own social system, which has relegated millions of our people as good as 
ourselves, to the category of untouchables and depressed classes, and has put 
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our women under restrictions which deprive them not only of many natural rights 
but also of the opportunity to render national service. Nor is the Government 
solely accountable for all the communal differences which have contributed a dark 
chapter to the recent history of our own times. 

KRUG ION ANt> POLITICS. 

The Committee of the All-Parties has dealt fully in its report with the 
communal problem in India. It has offered a solution which I trust this Congress 
will accept. The problem befoic-its however is a wider and more fundamental one 
than a mere adjustment of communal differences. It is what place, if any, religion, 
as practised and understood to-day, should occupy in our public life ? 

Whatever the higher conception of religion may be, it has in our day-to-day 
life come to signify bigotry and fanaticism, intolerance and narrow-mindedness, 
selfishness and the negation of many of the qualities which go to build a healthy 
society. Its chief inspiration is hatred of him who does not profess it, and in its 
holy name more crimes have been committed than for any professedly mundane 
object. Can any sane person consider the trivial and ridiculous causes of conflict 
between Hindu and Moslem, 01 between sect and sect, and not wonder how any 
one with a grain of sense : houkl lie affected by them ? 

The aim of ail education and progress is to develop the collective instinct in 
man ; to teach him to co-operate with his neighbours : and to make him feel that 
his individual good depends on the good of society as a whole. Only thus can the 
selfish and individualistic instincts be s uppie.ssed and the energy of mankind be 
diverted from mutual competition to co-operation for the common good. Religion 
as practised to-day is, however, the greatest separatist force. It puts artificial 
barriers between man and man and prevents the development of healthy and 
co-operative national life. Not content will', its reactionary influences on social 
matters, it had invaded the domain of politics and economics, and affects every 
aspect of our life. Its association with politics has been to the good of neither. 
Religion has been degraded and polities has sunk into the mire. Complete divorce 
of one from the other is the only remedy. 

lint this is not all. A strange fatality has been pursuing our political activities 
from a very early stage. We have never been entirely free from serious differences 
among those who have taken up the patriot!!' duty of liberating their country in 
right earnest and have not winced at any sacrifice in discharging it to the best of 
their ability. These differences haw inevitably set bark tiie hands of the clock and 
opened the door to disruptive foices. Thcie have been serious splits among the 
leaders which have spread with lightning 1 ipidily to the rank and file oaalmost 
every occasion when a fonvaid move has been taken or even contemplated. We 
would do well to profit ivy the lesson of the past lest the inexorable fate which has 
been pursuing ns for the last 7.0 years or moie should overtake us again. It is 
close upon our heels already in the garb of Socialism and will devour both complete 
independence and Dominion Status if you let it approach nearer. 

The brief outline I have given above will show that we stand at present in the 
thickest part of tire wood. We suffer from two sets of serious disabilities—those 
imposed upon us by foreign rule, and those of our own making. 11 is difficult to 
stand against the foreigner without offering him a united front. It is not easy to 
offer a united front while lire foreigner is in our midst domineering over us. 

The two sets of disabilities together form a vicious circle around us and we 
stand in the centre, heavily handicapped by one in trying to get rid of the other. 
We have to break through the vicious cii le before we can hope to be out of 
tiie wood. 

This is my answer to the qrestion—where do we stand? 

WII.tr IS OUR 1 1EsTI nation ? 

The second question is What is our destination ? 

My answer straight and simple is “Freedom” in substance, and not merely in 
form, by whatever name you call it. The Madras Congress has declared the goal 
as complete independence. The All-Parties’ Committee has recommended 
dominion status. I have explained my position more titan once but with your 
t>ei mission 1 shall re-state it here as clearIv as I can. To nut in a nutshell it comes 
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to this : I am for complete independence—as complete as it can be—but I am not 
against full dominion status—as full as any dominion possesses it to-day—provided 
1 get it before it loses all attraction. I am for severance of British connection as 
it subsists with us to-day but am not against it as it exists with the dominions. 

INDEPENDENCE AND DOMINION STATUS 

Let me explain. National freedom unrestricted and unqualified is the natural 
craving of the human soul. I do not believe that there is a single Indian, be he or 
she a member of a party or group, or one completely detached from all parties and 
groups, who does not love freedom or will not have it. Differences arise only when 
the question is raised whether it is possible to have and to keep freedom : and it is 
then that we find opinion sharply divided. There are those who have the faith in 
them and in their countrymen to answer the question by an empliat c “yes”—and I 
may at once say that 1 am one of them. But there are also those who will shake 
their heads, some from conviction and others in doubt. Complete independence 
is the goal of the former, dominion status that of the latter. 1 will not undertake a 
fruitless enquiry into the relation or want of relation between independence and 
dominion status. It does not matter to me whethe-- theoretically they belong to 
the same or different stocks, cr whether one is or is not the negation of the other. 
What matters to me is that Dominion Status involves a very considerable measure 
of freedom bordering on complete Independence and in any day preferable to 
complete dependence. I am therefore not against an exchange of our abject 
dependence with whatever measure of freedom there is in full Dominion Status if 
such exchange is offered. But I cannot make Dominion Status my goal as it has to 
come from another party over whom i have no control. The only way 1 can 
acquire such control is by working in right earnest for complete Independence. I 
say ‘in right earnest’ because I know mere bluff will not take me far ; it is only when 
complete Independence is in sight that the party in power will be inclined to nego¬ 
tiate for something less. Empty bluff will not carry us to that stage. Solid work 
and ungrudging sacrifice alone will do it. When that work is done, and sacrifice 
made, the party having the whip in hand will dictate. Whether it is to be dominion 
status or complete independence will depend upon whether the conditions then 
prevailing are similar to those of Ireland or to those of the United States of 
America at the time when each came into what she now is. Meanwhile, there 
is nothing before us but a protracted life-and-deatli struggle on the one side, and 
continued repression relieved by an occasional defsc of undiluted oppression on the 
other. It follows thercfoie that whatever the ultimate goal, we must be prepared 
to traverse the same thorny path to-reach it. If ue are not so pi optvied, indepen¬ 
dence will ever be an idle dream and dominion status an ever receding wilo’ 
the wisp. 

DOMINION STATUS ON THE WAY TO INDEl'ItNDENCK. 

I must here notice another part of the Viceroy’s speech from which I have 
already quoted. lie draws a dark picture of the damage that India is “likely to 
suffer at the hands of its false friends who would guide it towards the morass of 
independence.” The description of ‘independence’ as a ‘ morass ’ is rather ori¬ 
ginal. It would be more correct to say that we have to cross a morass before we 
arrive to independence. But the morass surrounds us on all sides and we can 
arrive nowhere except by crossing it. That being so our friends who support 
the movement say : why not make for independence pure and unadulterated which 
depends upon your own effort, however long and arduous, instead of floundering 
in the direction of dominion status which depends upon the goodwill of Britain ? 
They argue that it will be sheer waste of time, energy, and sacrifice first to strug¬ 
gle in the morass for dominion status and when you find your way barred then to 
brangle back to the starting point and plunge again into the same morass to strug¬ 
gle for independence. From Lord Irwin’s point of view this argument is unans¬ 
werable. From my point of view dominion status is passed on the way to indepen¬ 
dence, and if it is refused you have simply to press on to your destination which 
must always be independence. Lord Irwin’s argument based on loyalty to the 
Crown can easily be overstressed. Loyalty is a fine thing but the strain it can bear 
is not unlimited. 

But it is obvious that independence does not mean walking out of the world. 
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If you continue to live in it you must come across others who also live in the same 
world. It >s neither necessary nor possible for the existence of an independent 
state in the present-day world conditions to cut off all political, economic, and 
social relations with other states. Indeed, the more independent you are the more 
necessary it will be to establish relations all round. When, therefore, we talk of 
the severance of the Brit sh connection we do not mean a cessation of all relations, 
but such appropriate change in existing relations as is necessary to transform a de¬ 
pendency into a free state. The extent of the change will depend upon the ex¬ 
tent of freedom we achieve. If it is dominion status, the change, as it is now well 
understood, will be from a dependency to‘an autonomous nation, free and equal 
member of the British Commonwealth of nations. ’ If, however, it is com¬ 
plete independence, India will stand out of the British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions and the nature of her relations with Great Britain will be determined by 
treaty and mutual understanding. In either case, some connection with other 
nations including the British must subsist if we mean to take an active part in 
shaping our own future and that of the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi presiding at the Belgaum Congress said : 

“ In my opinion, if the British Government mean what they say and honestly 
help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a complete severance of the 
British connection. I would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hes tate to sever all connection if severance became a necessity through 
Britain’s own fault. I would thus throw the burden of separation on the British 
people, ” 

ACQUIRE ABIUTV TO EE INDEPENDENT. 

This was four years ago. Much water has since flown under the bridges. We 
have striven and striven hard for Swaraj within the Empire but the British people 
have not so far shown any inclination to help us honestly to equality. All the 
indications have been to the contrary. Indeed responsible British statesmen have 
repeatedly declared that full dominion status is yet a far cry. I therefore fully 
sympathise with those who have exhausted their patience and have now raised 
the cry of complete separation. But let us fully grasp the meaning of Mahatma 
Gandhi. I am sine he never meant that the moment we felt sure that Britain was 
not going to give us dominion status we were to declare for independence irres¬ 
pective of our own readiness to enforce it. He was, to my mind, referring to the 
time when we acquired what I have described as the whip hand. The time ad¬ 
mittedly has not arrived. 

In the same address, Mahatmaji said : 

“ The better mind of the world desires to-day not absolutely independent 
states warring one against another but a federation of friendly inter-dependent 
states. The consummation of that event may be far off. I want to make no grand 
claim for our country. But 1 see nothing grand or impossible about our express¬ 
ing jour readiness for universal inter-dependence rather than independence. It 
should rest with Britain to say that she will harm no real alliance with India. " 

And then comes the pregnant passage which I earnestly commend to your 
very serious consideration. It runs thus :— 1 

“I desire the ability to be totally independent without asserting the indepen¬ 
dence. Any scheme that I would frame while Britain declares her goal about 
India to be complete equality within the Empire would be that of an alliance and 
not of independence without alliance. ” I 

So far as Britain’s formal declaration of her goal about India is concerned, it 
is complete equality within the Empire. The scheme prepared by the All-Parties' 
Committee and adopted by the Conferences is therefore in full accord with Ma- 
hatmaji’s views. 

The truth is that we cannot gel anything from England except by proving our 
strength. The way to acquire that strength is to organise ourselves and our re¬ 
sources. Such organisation is as necessary for those who desire dominion status 
as it is for those who work for complete independence. That being so the ob¬ 
vious course is to work together up to the point the weake st of us is ready to go, 
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If he is not disillusioned by the time wo reached that point, let us leave him there 
and forge ahead. 

A MISAPPREHENSION REMOVED. 

I must here ease the minds of those who fear that the moment dominion 
status is granted to us, we shall use it to throw off British connection altogether 
In the speech from which I have already quoted Lord Irwin said : 

“Those in Great Britain who sympathise most warmly with the ideal of India 
attaining at the earliest possible moment the status of any of the other great Do¬ 
minions of the Crown, will find the jground cut from their feet if British opinion 
ever becomes convinced, as some apparently are now endeavouring to convince it, 
that the so-called dominion status was only valued by India as a stepping stoneto a 
complete severance of her connection with the British Commonwealth.” 

There is no foundation for this apprehension and there is no reason whatever 
why we should seek complete severance of British connection if we are put on terms 
of perfect equality with the Dominions. If we are not put on such terms it will not 
be dominion status ; we will not take a colourable imitation. It must therefore be 
clearly understood that dominion status has to be offered and accepted with all 
its implications, its rights and obligations, which both parties will be in honour 
bound to respect and uphold. But as Mahatmaji has put it, we “ would not hesi¬ 
tate to sever all connection, if severance became necessary through Britain’s own 
fault.’’ It is conceivable that we may be driven to separation by the treatment 
accorded to us by Britain herself, and in that case we shall have precisely the same 
remedy as the dominions now have. 

It will, I hope, now be clear why I say that I am for complete independence 
and at the same time not against dominion status, if the latter comes without avoid¬ 
able delay. It is impossible to say which of the parties will have the whip hand 
at the psychological moment. Criat Britain has the whip hand to-day, and the 
psychological moment for her to offer, and for India to accept, full dominion sta¬ 
tus, has arrived. If Great Britain will not avail herself of the opportunity India 
will have the whip hand to-morrow, and then will come the psychological moment 
for her to wrest complete independence from Great Britain. No offer of domi¬ 
nion status will then be acceptable. 

DESHABANDHU DAS’S OFFER RECALLED. 

Objection is taken to the preparation of any scheme of government on domi¬ 
nion lines by us on the ground that it is for Britain, and not India, to make the 
offer. It is pointed out that those who enjoy dominion status did not fight for it 
but achieved it in the course of their struggle for complete independence, the offer 
having come from Great Britain. 1 am quite clear in my own mind that subs¬ 
tantially the same process will have to be repeated in India if we are ever to have 
dominion status, and as I have already pointed out, we cannot reasonably accept 
it unless complete independence is in sight. But I cannot understand why it is 
not open to us to offer terms to Great Britain as much as it is open to her to offer 
terms to us. If the offer is honourable to those who make it as weli as to those 
who accept it, it does not matter to me who is the proposer and who the acceptor. 
I do not believe that we have among the soldiers of independence a more fearless 
and selfless patriot and a greater fighter for the freedom of India than Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das was. Let me recall to your minds the great speech he 
delivered at Faridpore in which he said that all he needed was a full and fair oppor¬ 
tunity for self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment. He did not hesi¬ 
tate to make an offer of full co-operation to the bureaucracy if it would only afford 
that opportunity, show a real change of heart, and guarantee “ Swaraj in the 
fullest sense to come automatically in the near future. ” That offer was no sign 
of weakness. It was made in the full consciousness of strength. “ If, ” he de¬ 
clared, “ our offer of settlement should not meet with any response we must go on 
with our national work on the lines which we have pursued for the last two years 
so that it may become impossible for the Government to carry on the administra 
tion of the country except by the lexercise of its exceptinal power ; and when the 
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time comes we shall not hesitate to advise our countrymen not to pay taxes which 
are sought to be raised by the exercise of their exceptional powers. ” 

Those were the words of a statesman, a political philosopher and a determined 
fighter for liberty, a man who believed in the doctrine of self-reliance which he 
preached. It was not beneath his dignity to offer a settlement while he was pre¬ 
paring for a great fight. As a matter of fact, Britain has already made an oflfer 
of a kind in the most solemn manner she could, by embodying it in the preamble 
of the Government of India Act. It is true that this offer is utterly inadequate 
and wholly unacceptable. The proper course is to make a counter oflfer. This is 
what the All-Parties Committee has done. 

the: question of sanctions. 

A good deal has been said about developing sanctions. On this point I am 
content to quote Mahatma Gandhi. Commenting on the All-Parties Committee’s 
Report he said in “Young India” : 

“ There is still much diplomatic work to be done. But more than the diplo¬ 
matic work is that of forging the sanction. Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru truly obser¬ 
ved that whether it was dominion status or independence, a proper sanction would 
be necessary if the National Demand was to be enforced. Bavdoli has shown the 
way if the sanction has to be non-violent. The Congress creed has non-violence 
as its integral part. There is no denying the fact that non-violence had receded 
in the background before Bardoli. But even as the Nehru Report has made an 
unanimous demand possible, Bardoli has brought back the vanishing faith in 
non-violence. If, then, we are sure of the sanction, we need not worry whether 
Swaraj is otherwise spelt dominion status or independence. Dominion status can 
easily become mote than independence, if we have sanction to back it. Indepen¬ 
dence can easily become a farce if it lacks sanction. What is in a name if we have 
the reality? A rose smells just as sweet whether you know it by that name or 
any other. Let us therefore make up our minds as to whether it is to be non¬ 
violence or violence and let the rank and file work for the sanction in real earnest 
even as the diplomats must work at constitution making." 

I have now given my answer to the second question 1 formulated. It is : 

Our destination is Freedom the form and extent of which will depend upon 
the time when, and the circumstances under which it comes. 

HOW CAN WE REACH OUR DESTINATION ? 

Meanwhile there is nothing for us but to do the work necessary for all forms 
and all degrees of freedom. That work s one and the same and I now proceed 
to consider it. 

It must be remembered that the same Congress which declared complete 
independence as our goal, by another resolution invited all parties to confer with 
its Working Committee to devise a constitution for India based on common agree¬ 
ment. It was then as obvious as it is now that no party outside the Congress was 
prepared to set its goal as high as complete independence from the point of view 
of its own conception of practical politics. The Congress must therefore be taken 
to have embaiked upon the enquiry with full knowledge of this fact. What then 
was the object of directing the Working Committee to call an All Parties Con¬ 
ference or Convention if complete independence was not merely the goal but the 
next immediate step ? It certainly was not for the mere fun of it. The impor¬ 
tance of the Convention and the political value of its agreed conclusion are quite 
obvious and must have been so to the Congress when it passed the resolution. 
But the Congress could not, at the time, have any clear conception as to what the 
next step would be after the All-Parties Convention came to [decisions. That would 
depend upon the extent of agreement reached and the nature of the decisions ar¬ 
rived at which could not then be known. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Working Committee has faithfully carried out the instructions of the 
Madras Congress and called the All-Parties Conferences, The remarkable success 
of these national gatherings, in their endeavour to find the highest common basis for 
a constitution for India, is well known. Never before, in the history of our public 
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movements, so many organisations—political, labour, religious, communal, and 
commercial—as ,took part in those gatherings have come together on one and 
the same platform. There can be no doubt that the credit of his great achieve¬ 
ment—perhaps the greatest since the day of Non-co-operation—belongs to the 
Congress which conceived the idea, and more specially to Dr. Ansavi, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress who never spared himself in carrying it out. The resolutions 
of the National Convention will come up before you in the course of this session. 
You will have all the materials before you and it will be your solemn duty to dis¬ 
charge the obligation inherited from the Madras Congress to determine the next 
step. You have succeeded to the great asset left by the Congress—the goal of 
complete independence. You cannot shirk its liability. The future will depend 
largely on the manner in which you discharge that liability. 

The recommendations of the reports of the Committee appointed by the All- 
Parties Conference are all based on the principle of the highest common agree¬ 
ment. That principle I earnestly commend to this Congress for its acceptance. 
The Congress is in itself an All-l’arties Conference and it is its duty to deal with 
every question coming before it from the point of view of the greatest good of all 
the parties and the people of India. So far the Congress has been discharging 
this duty on its own initiative taking upon itself the responsibility of determining 
what is good for the people and regulating its policy accordingly, This is the first 
time in the history of the Congress that it invited the people of India through the 
various organisations representing them, to determine for themselves what is good 
for them. In doing so the Congress acted on the principle of self-determination. 
Those invited have accepted the invitation of the Congress as they never did be¬ 
fore—no not even in the palmy days of Non-co-operation—when with all the mil 
lions behind it, the Congress was not supported by many well-known organisations- 
There is not one organisation—political, social, religious, communal, commercial, 
industrial or labour—of any note or standing to-day which did not take part in the 
All-Parties Conferences and the National Convention or which, having so taken 
part, has not given up much that it valued for the sake of unity. It is an achievement 
of which any country in the world might well be proud. That achievement will 
now be presented to you. Will you accept it or spurn it? If you have any faith 
in your claim for self-determination, you have no right to spurn it even if you dis¬ 
agree. The only question is, whether there is such a consensus of agreement on 
the scheme that it can be treated as self-determined. I say there is. The only 
dissentients are a few communalists. I must say frankly that 1 do not understand 
them and am unable to reconcile their claim for special communal advantages 
with their desire for complete independence. Some of these would reserve to a 
handful the right to arrest the whole course of the country’s legislation, Others 
are prepared to go back even on joint electorates if a few additional seats are not 
given to them in the legislatures. Their dissent with a scheme of dominion status 
can hardly be taken seriously. 

I have so far commented adversely on the speech of the Viceroy delivered in 
this city recently, but I think I owe it to His Excellency to express my apprecia¬ 
tion of another part of the same speech which is germane to the point 1 am dis¬ 
cussing. Pie said : 

“There is no use pretending that the different classes, the different commu¬ 
nities, the different races in India will not have different standards, but in such 
disagreement there is nothing unhealthy or unnatural. If interests clash it does 
not mean that one set of interests is to be swept away or that one community need 
smother its individuality to suit the whole. Each has its own good qualities, its 
own ideals to puisue, its own rights to maintain, but each should be capable of 
self-realisation in its own sphere and at the same time taking its own place in the 
whole scheme of national life. ” 

1 heartily endorse this sentiment but am not quite sure that His Excellency 
and l are not at cross purposes. I claim that the Report of the All-Parties Com¬ 
mittee allows ample scope to every community to pursue its own ideals and affords 
it ample opportunity for “self-realisation in its own sphere.” and at the same 
time given to each “its tun plate in the whole scheme of national life.” 1 have 
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however, a shrewd suspicion that Lord Irwin does not mean the same thing. But 
let me proceed. 

Apart from the principle of self-determination the only other criterion by 
which you can judge the All-Patties scheme is the real and lasting good of the 
country. Spurn it, by all means, if you honestly think that it is not for the real 
and lasting good of the country and only offers a temporary advantage, at the 
sacrifice of the ultimate goal. But do not spurn it, merely, because it conflicts 
with theories and dogmas which have no relation to the living facts of the situation . 

Neither the authors of the recommendations nor the Conference which havo 
adopted them, have put them forward as a counsel of perfection. Speaking fer 
myself and my colleagues on the Committee, I can say that there is not one of 
us who left to himself would have produced the identical report which, acting to¬ 
gether we have considered it our duty to make. There are points on which our 
recommendations run counter to the settled convictions of every one of us, as for 
instance reservation of seats for minorities. We were, however, compelled to re¬ 
commend such reservation by the exigencies of the situation. 

The one question, therefore, that this Congress has to answer is, whether 
these recommendations and insolations, taken as a whole are so utterly outrageous, 
so thoroughly inconsistent, with the real .and lasting good of the country that it 
is its duty to reject them in spite of the consensus of opinion in the country be¬ 
hind them. If they are not this Congress has no option but to accept them. 

RECEPTION OF NEHRU REPORT IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be observed that the recommendations tire divisible under two main 
heads—general and communal. Both are so inter-related that you cannot accept 
the one and reject the other We cannot overlook the Lucknow resolution, where¬ 
by all parties agreed that “ every one of them will stand by it (the Report) as a 
whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full force and 
effect to all other parts.” There are communal and politico-communal organisa¬ 
tions which favour dominion status and have not only joined the communal agree¬ 
ments as parties, but given up what they considered substantial rights for the sake 
of an agreed constitution. Many hundreds of public meetings have been held 
throughout the country, attended by people of ail shades of opinion, which have 
approved of the recommendations as a whole. It is impossible to say how many 
accepted the communal solution because of the draft constitution for dominion 
status and how many accepted the latter because of the former. We have to keep 
our faith with all. 

The position, as 1 view it, is this. Here is a constitution agreed upon by the 
various parties, invited by the Congress to frame it. These parties know that the 
goal of the Congress is complete independence. They do not ask the Congress 
to change its goal, but present to it the result of their labours such as it is, and 
say that they are prepared to go thus far and no further at present. They offer 
their co-operation and demand that of the Congress, to enable both to 
reach the point up to which they are prepared to go. After the point is reached 
they reserve liberty to themselves and to the Congress to consider the next step. 
Is the Congress going to refuse them this co-operation and this liberty ? Is the 
Congress after bringing them together going to send them back to the wilderness 
in isolated groups, each to shift for itself, and leave the Congress to wrangle over 
the respective merits of complete independence and dominion status to the end of 
time ? If the Congiess will do that, i( will abdicate its proper function to guide 
the nation on its forward march. T he occasion calls for skilful generalship, and 
not academic discussions which take us nowhere. The nation is knocking at your 
door. You must open it wide—wide enough for every one to enter, or lose your 
rightful place of high command. My advice to you is to accept the offer. If you 
do so the way to your destination is clear. 

Begin at the point at which the All-Parties have now arrived and push for¬ 
ward with them as far as they would go, then pause and take stock of your 
equipment, and finally throw the strength of your whole being into one great effort 
to reach the goal. 

That is my answer to the question : how can we reach our destination ? 
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THE FUTURE PROGRAMME. 

The first, and the most obvious step is to set our own house in order. For 
this purpose, rally all the parties under the banner of the Congress and prepare 
to inarch shoulder to shoulder with them to the farthest erd of the common road. 
That will be the first part of the arduous journey. I suggest the following programme 
for it: 

1. Popularising the communal solution, agreed in at the All-Parties’ Con¬ 
ferences, in the country, by intensive propaganda in the press and on the platform 
and organising village to village lectures. 

2. Organising similar propaganda in regard to the Delhi Unity Conference 
and the Madras Congress, with such improvements as this Congress might make 
on communal matters, other than those dealt with by the Conferences. 

3. Work among the untouchables and depressed classes. 

4. Organisation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 

5. Other village organisation. 

6. Popularising khaddar and boycott of foreign cloth. 

7. Campaign against social customs which retard social inter-course and na¬ 
tional growth, more especially a crusade against the purdah and the other disabi¬ 
lities of women. 

8. Intensive campaign against the drink and opium curse. 

9. Publicity. 

It will be observed that this is a predominantly social programme. I claim 
no originality for any of its items and have merely selected them out of a long 
list which, with the exception of the first item, has been before the Congress and 
the country for years past. 1 may, however, be pardoned when I say that .we have 
so far not done much worth speaking in carrying out the constructive work. 
Commonplace as this programme may appear, it is the only true foundation on which 
the hopes of the high priests of complete independence, as well as those of the 
votaries of dominion status, can be safely built. To the former 1 say, that the 
measure of their capacity, for the tremendous sacrifice that the first real step to¬ 
wards their goal will demand is the measure of their success in carrying out this 
seemingly unpretentious programme. To the latter I say, that the only chance 
there is of dominion status being ever offered to them lies in the complete fulfilment 
of this very programme. 

Large sums of money and organised work throughout the country are neces¬ 
sary it we are to set about the business in right earnest. It is jnot merely the busi¬ 
ness of any particular organisation or individuals in the country who have the least 
desire to attain any measure of freedom. Among those who took part in the 
Convention there were the representatives of all interests in the country—there 
were the wealthy, the well-to-do, and the poor. Let the wealthy give of their 
abundance, the well-to-do their savings, and the poor of their pittance. Let the 
Indian Princes, great and small, come forward with munificent donations, and 
give practical proof of the great solicitude they profess for the general well being 
of their country. In the social part of the programme all can join including 
Government servants. Uut will the Government let them ? This is the acid test 
of the honesty of the pious intentions and wishes expressed by British statesmen 
in England and India Let the Government, if it honestly means what it pro¬ 
fesses, publicly declare that the indian Princes, the Indian commercial and indus¬ 
trial magnates, the great zamindars, and Government servants have full liberty to 
help the social work in every way possible. Let there be no secret instructions 
to the contrary in sealed covers or in cipher, circulated at the same time. Let the 
English Banks undertake that they will not turn away indian commercial and in¬ 
dustrial concerns from their door if they subscribe to this fund. Let these three 
things be done, and I shall see that enough money is forthcoming within a very 
short time for the full fruition of this programme. 

But we Congressmen need not depend upon the pious wishes and intentions 
of the bureaucracy and those who are interested in maintaining it in power. The 
real work has to be done by Congiessnten with the help of the progressive parties 
in the country. 
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THE PROGRAMME AND CONGRESSMEN. 

I shall now examine the various items of the programme in relation to Con¬ 
gressmen. 

Items 1 and 2 need no explanation. It will be observed that I have confined 
these items to the communal part of the recommendations as to which there is and 
should be, no difference of opinion among us. The vital importance of the work 
is obvious. 

As to untouchability, a great deal lias been said but very little work has been 
done. It should, in my opinion, be the duty of every Congressman to help active¬ 
ly in this work 11 the best of his ability. Untouchability must be abolished alto¬ 
gether, so far as Congressmen are concerned, and no person who refuses to asso¬ 
ciate with untouchables as his equals should he permitted to belong to any Con¬ 
gress organisation. The All-India Spinners’ Association is doing good work in 
both directions but it needs further support and its work should be supplemented 
by lectures on sanitation and formation of village and circle committees to promote 
co-operation among the villages. 

No 6 is the special province of the women of India and I call upon them to 
offer their services to the Congress. 

The campaign against social customs which retard intercourse and national 
growth is essential for the success of any programme but we have so far paid the 
least attention to it. The purdah and the other disabilities of women are a curse 
which we shouid wipe out without delay. If woman is the better half of man, let us 
men assist her to do the better part of the work of national uplift. To get rid of 
purdah and reorganise dom estic Nft no money is wanted, even individuals can and 
should do their best. 

It is impossible to enter into further details in the course of this address and 
I would suggest that the All-India Congress Committee be empowered to divide 
itself into a number of sub-committees, each to be presided over by a member of 
the Working Committee, and to be in charge of one or more of the above items. 
The actual work will be done by similar sub-committees of the provincial com¬ 
mittees who wil look for instructions to the sub-committee of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee in charge. All other details will be left to the Working 
Committee. 

This is the general programme for all parties to carry out. It is as necessary 
from their point of view as that of the Congress, and I have reason to believe that 
they will give their full support. I f we all do this work honestly and intensively 
the goal should be within sight. But if we are unable to work out this programme 
to the full measure expected whether we retain the support of the other parties 
or not, for Congressmen non-violent non-co-operation is an obligation they dare 
not shirk unless there is a better aggressive programme before the Congress. Sirdar 
Vallabhai Patel, and Bardoli have shown 11s that absolutely peaceful direct action 
is possible and can be made successful. He lias shown what patient work among 
villagers can do. In your name, 1 tender my congratulations to the Sirdar and 
his brave comrades-—men as well as women. 

THE OVERSEAS PROBLEM. 

We may not forget our countrymen overseas. Though the great work done 
by Mr. V. S. S.istri has eased the situation to a certain extent in South Africa the 
position requires considerable watching. The problem in Kenya is growing more 
and more serious and threatens the very existence of the Indian settlers there 
who by the way, went there long before any European and enjoyed the happiest 
relations with the Africans. In Fiji and British Guiana too the pressure of British 
exploitation is telling upon our countrymen who have gone there as much as upon 
the natives of the soil. But without forgetting them the best aid we can render 
them is in the words of Sir Pheicuesha Mehta, to gain our freedom here. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have only dealt with what 1 consider to be the real crux of the present situation 
and in doing so 1 have tried to disch irge wh it ! conceive to be my duty to the 
country at this juncture. My views may not be acceptable to all, specially to the 
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younger men. I quite appreciate their impatience. We need both patience and 
impatience. Patience with those who differ from us, impatience with ourselves. 

I have no quarrel with the ideals of the younger men nor with the practical work 
they have laid ; out for themselves. I hold with them that all exploitation must 
cease and all imperialism must go. But the way to do it is a long and dreary one. 
They know it and have themselves pointed it out. The work before the young 
and the old is one and the same. Only the mentality is different. Let the younger 
men by all means preserve their own mentality, but let them not for the sake of 
the very Motherland they seek to serve, divide the country into more factions and 
parties than there are already. To the older men I repeat the same advice. Let 
them both remember the words of wisdom uttered by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das I have quoted above. The masses want bread. 
They have no time to make experiments and no use for theories and dogmas im¬ 
ported from abroad. 

I have done. You have been patient with me. My humble services for what 
they are worth are at your disposal. Let us sink our differences. Let us march 
forward shoulder to shoulder and victory is ours. 

congress and labour. 

The following addition was made by Pundit Motilal Nehru in his address to 
the Congress in dealing with his programme relating to Labour : 

“The Congress has, all along, identified itself with the cause of 
Labour and Congressmen have uniformly co-operated with the leaders 
of the Labour movement in India in bringing about an improvement in 
the ^economic and social conditions of Labour and in supporting 
its claim for an equal voice with Capital or other interests in the solution 
of our political and economic problems. The year that will shortly close 
has, however, been marked by an acute condition of conflict between Labour and 
Capital in Bombay and elsewhere and the strikes and lock-outs that have arisen 
in consequence, as well as the unfortunate disturbances that have ensued, have 
not helped to secure an early and pacific settlement of the disputes between the 
employers and the employed. The authorities, who have stepped in on behalf of 
the employers, have not only raised the Communist b ogey as an answer to the 
hungry labourer who fights for a living wages and for the bare decencies of human 
living, but have resorted to shooting and violence in putting down strikers, which 
must fill our hearts with shame and sorrow. The Congress can no longer afford 
to ignore these deplorable happenings and the time has arrived when the Congress 
should actively intervene and take steps to secure the just demands of Labour 
and take it upon itself to strengthen their organisation as part of the work of 
national consolidation. ” 

As soon as Pandit Motilal completed his address, the audience stood up and 
were preparing to leave the pandal. All appeals to make them resume their seats 
in .‘order to dispose of one or two items in the agenda were in vain. Eventually 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta announced that the President has adjourned the sitting 
till the next day afternoon. 



Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECO.VD DA Y—soth DECEMBER igsS. 

At four o’clock rand*i Motilal made his entry into the Congress panda!, 
heralded by the volunteer band like yesterday. After the National Anthem had 
been played Pandit Jawaharlal read the messages of greeting from organisations 
and individuals abroad. Almost all the messages wished India complete 
independence and all s.tch icfarences were received by the audience with loud 
applause and a voice was hoard shouting: “ What about the greetings for 
Dominion Status ?” 

A delegate from the Punjab block took objection to the messages being read in 
English and great confusion prevailed for some time. 

PRRStHRNV llttl’RKCA.TKS INTERRUPTIONS. 

Pundit Motilal strongly chastised the audience for the exhibition of disorder 
liness and exhorted them to emulate the example of their Labour brethren, who 
had held their meeting a couple of hours previously, in the same panda), at which 
those Labourers had been ijuite silent and orderly. He told them that he stood 
and fought for the rights of other people. He would also stand and fight for his 
rights. He was their deled President and as such had a right to conduct the 
Congress meeting in the way ho liked. Unfortunately, all people could not un¬ 
derstand Urdu and Hindi which the Congress had declared to be the national 
languages, lie, therefore, proposed to s:> arrange the speeches on every reso¬ 
lution that they would be in ev vy l t.tgn tge tad In liop vl tli it there would bo no ex¬ 
hibition of disorderliness in asking a speaker to speak in a particular language. 
He would allow each speaker to address in the language in which he could express 
himself best. If they were so enamoured of U i da he assured them that he could 
speak such Urdu as not any of them would be able to understand. 

This wel-descrved icprim.md had its desired effect and there was complete 
silence thereafter. 

Pandit jawaharlal announced, after reading the greetings from bodies and 
individuals abroad, that the London Branch of the Indian National Congress, 
the Nationalists organisation in French Indo-China, the Congress branch of the 
Portuguese Goa and many other bodies had sent fraternal delegates to this 
Congress. 

He also said: “ I luve received infomnt.on that many other messages in 
addition to those I have read had been sent from Egypt, Palestine and Syria, 
but since they have not been received l conclude that they have been suppressed.’ 

M. UOMAIN ROI.AND’s EXHORTATION. 

Among the messages from abroad was one from M. Romain Rolland, the 
French author, to the president :»f the Congress, which says : “The time has come 
when the enchained Prometheus struggles to free himself on the Himalayas. 
Prometheus freed himself to remain, whatever may happen, faithful to himself, 
to his past, to those ideas for whir, h he suffered, to justice, to the universal soul 
which he has within him as Atman Brahman, to the high mission of humanity 
which is his true reason fci existence. Wc in the West know too much of the 
abuses, errors and crimes of monstrous nationalism not to hope that India will 
escape the murderous route followed by the peoples of Europe and America, that 
she will raise herself above it and attain a superior status for the future of huma¬ 
nity, when she will realise in her people the harmony cf all faiths, the co-opera¬ 
tion of all forces and the union of all ideas for the good of all humanity. May 
today begin an era which will bear in history the name of the Independence of 
India. This sacred land from which have gone forth the greatest streams of ideas and 
of civilisations, which have fertilised the ancient Continent, has shown for a century 
a miraculous power of renewing itself. An uninterrupted succession of geniuses, of 
whom may I mention in these times of the renaissance the great figure of the 
precursor Ratn Mohan Roy in assm-niion with that of the heroic apostle of trull) 

4 $ 
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and love, whom the world venerates, M. K. Gandhi, have forged again the 
unity of the spirit of India. A band of intrepid workers and of great citizens 
among whom I mention one whom India mourns today, Lajpat Rai, have made it 
possible for the nation to catch up the Western giant in his onward march. ” 

1 . Condolence. 

In accordance with the usual custom condolences on the deaths of Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Lord Sinha were put to the House from the chair 
and passed all standing. The following is the text :— 

“This Congress records its deep sorrow at the deaths of Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Lord Sinha and Lala Lajpat Rai, ex-presidents of the Congress, and Shri Maganlal 
Gandhi, Shri Gopabandhu Das, Andhraratna Gopalakrisbnayya and Shri Anandi 
Prasad Sinha, and sends its respectful condolences to their families.” 

2 . Police Attack on Lalaji, 

Sardar Sardul Singh then moved the second resolution, condemning the police 
attack on Lala Lajpat Rai on the occasion of the Simon Commission’s visit at 
Lahore. The following is the text :— 

“This Congress condemns the attack by the Lahore police on Lala Lajpat Rai 
and other leaders near the railway station, while leading the boycott procession on 
the arrival of the Simon Commission, as deliberate and unprovoked and believes 
that the death of Lalaji was accelerated by the injuries he received at the hands of 
the police." 

In moving the resolution the speaker said that’Lalaji had fallen as a martyr in the 
nation’s batt'e for freedom. He wanted to tell the Government that Indians were 
not going to be cowed down by this show of brutal force. All, who were present 
on the occasion of the assault on the late Lala Lajpat Rai, saw that he was singled 
out for being beaten. The Government had been challenged to institute an im¬ 
partial enquiry into the matter, but they dared not do so because they knew their 
conscience was not clear. The murder of the police official Mr. Saunders had 
been connected with Lalaji’s death by the Government. “We try to be non-violent. 
It is our creed and if there is any violence, responsibility for it rests with the 
Government, who indulged in brutal attacks on helpless crowds in Lahore, Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. If the Government goes on attacking leaders like this, the neces¬ 
sary result would be the same as Government says has happened in the case of 
Mr. Saunders.” 

Mr. Nripendranath Banerjee in seconding the resolution said : “ I am com¬ 
pelled to address you in English, however ungrammatical and unidiomatic it may 
be. But the grammar 1 know is the grammar of patriotism, and the idiom I know 
is the idiom of active nationalism. No one has resented the police hooliganism 
in Lahore more than we in Bengal have done. So far as our creed is concerned 
it is non-violent, but there is such a thing as action and reaction and on behalf of 
the youth of Bengal, I give the British Government the timely warning that the 
time is coming when responsive violence is bound to come. ” He concluded : 
“We need not quarrel over the question of Dominion Status and Complete In¬ 
dependence, but let us devise the sanctions. Let us create volunteers who can 
get killed. ” 

The Hon. Seth Govindas, Jubbulpore, in a long-winded Hindi speech, 
characterised the police attack on Lala Lajpat Rai as sheer cowardice. He asked 
them not to waste their time in small squabbles but to concentrate on their work 
outlined in Mahatma Gandhi’s compromise resolution during the ensuing year, so 
that, when the time came, they could organise non-violent non-co-operation and 
non-payment of taxation and thus attain Independence. 

Dr. Alam (Lahore) supporting the resolution, said :—“ If I had not been beaten 
along with Lalaji I think it is my misfortune that the lathi that hit him did not fall 
on me. Lala Lajpat Rai had shown to the world how brave people lived and died 
for a cause. Lalaji’s life was spent in struggling for the independence of the 
country and he met his death in the same way. Although we sorrow for his 
death we also, at the same time, envy him the manner of his death. The mes¬ 
sage that emanated from the funeral pier of Lalaji was ( Live in the country's ser¬ 
vice like this and die in the country’s service like this*. The speaker had challenged 
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the Government in the Punjab Council to institute an independent inquiry into 
the circumstances of Lalaji's death but the Government had not dared to accept 
his challenge because its conscience was not clear. 

Miss Jyotirmoyee Gangulee then addressed the House in Bengalee, suppor¬ 
ting the resolution. 

1 he resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously and the House 
adjourned. 

The Labour Demonstration, 

Before the Congress met on this day twenty thousand workers and 
peasants of Lilloah workshop and llehar Ivisan Sava broke open the Congress 
compound to assert their right under the aegis of the. Indian National Congress. 
They first held a meeting in the open space where several leaders including 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed them. But not content with that, the workers 
under their leaders wanted to hold the meeting in the Congress Pandal, 
as a result of which the Congress had to be adjourned from 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 

It was ciiculated some days ago that they would hold a Conference at the 
Congress pandal and that they would arrange a procession on the maidan 
near the Ochtedoney Monument and proceed to Congressnagar for the purpose. 

The Congress authorities, it was said, apprehending trouble in case the crowd 
block the gates of the Congress pandal issued notice that the Bengal Labour 
Conference would not be held in the Congress pandal as their assembly would 
delay the Congress proceedings. 

Inspite of the notice issued by the Congress authorities the labourers, it was 
said, assembled on the maidan according to the notice issued by the leaders. The 
police on receipt of the information arrived at the maidan in a large number with 
lorry-full of policemen and European Sergeants. When they were organising 
the procession the Police told them that tire procession could not proceed to Con¬ 
gressnagar without the permission of the Congress authorities. Mr. K. C. Mitter. 
Mr. Godbole and other labour leaders immediately proceeded to the Deslrbandhu- 
nagar and told the Police that they would bring necessary order before the pro¬ 
cessionists started for Deshbandhunagar. On arrival at the Deshbandhunagar 
Mr. Mitter and other labour leaders, it was said, saw some of the Congress authori¬ 
ties and asked their permission to come to the Deshbandhunagar. They, it was 
said, told the labour leaders that the Congress would meet at 2 o’clock and it would 
be impossible for them to lend the panda! to the organisers of the Labour Con¬ 
ference. 

After some discussions it was settled that they would simply enter the com¬ 
pound of the Congress and hold their meeting for only two hours. 

The party then came back to the Calcutta maidan and told the Police men 
that they had got the necessary orders to enter the Congressnagar with the 
procession. 

The Police on receipt of the information from the leaders of the Labour party 
allowed the procession to pass, A two-mile long procession was arranged and 
the processionists then started carrying different mottos and flags to the Desh¬ 
bandhunagar through the Corporation Street and the Lower Circular Road es¬ 
corted by Police all the time. The processionists were tcarrying the following 
mottos : “You don’t lose any thing but chains” “Long live Independent Republic 
in India" and various other mottos. 

When the procession reached Deshbandhunagar all the roads leading to the 
pandal were blocked. The Volunteers came out in a large number and asked the 
processionists not to block the traffic. The labourers proceeded straight to the 
pandal gate. The Volunteers tried their level best to check the crowd but failed 
and the big crowd made a dash to the main gate. Great confusion prevailed for 
the time being and the Volunteers from all sides came to the place and barricaded 
the road with their lathis. There was a clash between the parties. In the melee 
some of the Volunteers and the members of the processionists were more or less 
injured. The situation took a serious turn. The struggle continued for some time 
and the Congress authorities on receipt of the information immediately came to 
the place of occurrence. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Sen Gupta who were in the 
Convention panda) came out and decided to open the gates. Meanwhile, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. Monilal Kothari who were on horseback approached the 
crowd and told them that they could hold the meeting in the Congress grounds. 
The crowd was then tactfully managed and let in the Congress giounds and they 
assembled at the foot of the national flag staff. They were addressed by Messrs 
Joglekar, Monilal Kothari and others. 

They acre then allowed to enter the pandal. They then entered the pandal 
and silently took their seats. A mass meeting was held presided over by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Several labour leaders including Messrs. K. C. Mitter, Sibnath Banerjce of 
Bengal, Messrs. Nimbkar and Joglekar and others addressed the meeting. The 
Labour Leaders described how they were assaulted in their attempt to enter the 
Pandal by the volunteers in charge and cries of shame echoed and re-echoed the 
whole House. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then addressed the gathering, thanked them for the 
peaceful behaviour they had shown and reminded them that they had been allowed 
to hold their meeting for only an hour after which they must quit the Pandal as 
peacefully as they entered. 

Messrs. K.?C. Mitia, Bankim Chandra Mukhcrjee and others addressing 
the meeting said that although they expected a lakh of people to assemble, only 
about 20,000 had assembled. This was due to the fact that they had only Rs. too 
at their disposal and hence they could not organise, it pioperly. Besides they had 
met at the Pandal with the special pe. mission of the President to finish their 
deliberations within one hour. It was therefore not possible to pass all resolutions. 
The labourers were asked to assemble at a meeting in the afternoon to be held at 
the Halliday Park organised by the Bihar Kisan Sabiia where they would discuss 
the other matters. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, President of the Congress, said that he was pleased 
to see the labourers and expressed his full sympathy with them. He had already 
made a reference to the labour question in his address and he assured them that 
fO long as he was the President of the Congress, he would look after their inter¬ 
ests. Besides, he had allowed thei,|loader Mr. K. C. Mitra to take part in the 
Congress piocccdings on behalf of Labour. 

In cor elusion ho asked them to disperse peacefully within the time allotted 
to them by him, as the Congress would sit shortly after. 

The following resolution to the effect we e adopted: “The mass meeting of 
the vorki rs and peasants from all industries declare that we, the workers and 
peasants or the laud shall not vest content till complete independence is established 
ancl all exploitation limn capitalism and Imperialism cease. We do call upon 
the Natu.nal Congress to keep that goal before them and organise the national 
res fot '.hat purpose”. 

At th s sla m it was slated that Mahatma Gandhi was waiting outside to 

ess ti c labourers whereupon they again silently came outside and gathered 
he t M.di.itmaji then addressed them and in pursuance to his request, the 

ri-eiirets walked outside. 

A lai ge number of police force accompanied the labourers and waited out- 
. . the Congress Pandal. 

THIRD DA Y.—jist DECEMBER igs 8 . 

T I d dry’s sitting of the Congress commenced punctually at 2 p.111. 

.' ■ o' ' ioat enthusiasm. Bandit Motilal was led to the dais in a 
a r. .1 d national band played as the procession entered the pandal. 

tip business of the day was disposing of resolutions including the 
, ' ding in the name of Mahatma Gandhi regarding Dominion Status. 

'■ male Matarnm ” and Sm. Sara la Devi’s “Namo Hindusthan” songs 
•I' <1 the atmosphere of unity and biothcrhood were sung Pandit 
jawai.a.uueied the rostrum and asked on behalf of the President that time 
should be limited and the mover of the main resolution Mahatma Gandhi would 
be given half an hour, other speakers less time with a view to expedite matters. 
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3. Affiliations. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next moved the following resolution: 

“This Congress icco^niscs the London hianch of the Indian National Congiess 
and authorises it to form subordinate ■•ommittees in Greit liritain. 

“The Congress further u-fo.,n,.i::. the. Ne..v V01U branch ot the Congress and 
authorises it to foitn subotdinnte • onmflteos i.i America. 

“The Congress also recognises the .•onmmtre of the Congress formed in Goa. 

“Th< Working Committee is .vein wind to determine the number of delegates 
and the quota of subscriptions to >:• paid h •/ these branches and the rights of such 
delegates to take pail in the menin ■ . if the Subjects Committee of the Congress. 

“The Coagtcss further auMn ti ,< •. lln Winking Committee to consider the 
application ol the comutitlce denied in Kobe, Japan, for affiliation and to recog¬ 
nise it after due enquiries if it mi lei.i.o:-. 

Lala Girdhari Lai ha-rim,’ ..ecu vied, the lerol'ilion was carried unanimously. 

4. S'otvign tiep.irtmcnt. 

Pandit Ju.vaharlal Nehru m.\t imivcd : 

“This Congress, being of opimon that tite struggle of Indian people for 
freedom is a part of tlv; genet,tl v.mid ••haggle against Imperialism and its 
manifestations, considers <t dcsii.ihh- that India should develop contacts with 
other countries and peoples who ah -i stria under Imperialism and desire to 
combat it. The Congress •herefot. i.dl.tp-.n the All-India Congress Committee 
to develop bitch contacts <ml to oat pfO*. pi d -,p irtment in this behaif.” 

In moving the resolution Pandit .1 tuuit 1 lut sAul the those who heard the mess 
ages read yesterday from tlieoppc: • -d prop),-andof ivranti-imperialist organisation 
must have felt the necessity ol •“••nbi shin-: mu It contacts with countries outside 
India in the interest of common lei.owdiip in the uimgglc for freedom. 

Mr. Harisarvottam Kao in sMondittg tiu. resolution said that the present step 
was necessary to combine all opp 1 i.-ssed people so that the oppressors might be 
brought to their senses. '1 he resolution was earned unanimously. 

3 . Pan-Asiatic Federation. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi then moud the following resolution :— 

“This Congress directs the Wo 5 .in; Com nitlce to correspond with the leaders 
and representatives of other Asiatic nations to take other steps to summon the 
first session of a 1 ‘an-Asiati Fcdm.it-im in 1 <i-.o in India.” 

In moving the result von Mi. .‘•atyatiutnhi said that this was one of the 
contributions to Indian political lima.In made by Ite.diabandlui C. R. Das. This 
resolution wanted the people o f I ndflt to think, speak and act in the term of in¬ 
dependence. They fell line the time had come when India should no longer con¬ 
fine her activities within hot own honki.-t but should stretch forth her band of 
fellowship ami ally herself with other nations. 

Proceeding he referred to China, Ceylon, Persia, Tibet and jap.'tn and said 
that they would lie glad to «•«-<. pci ate with India. Maintaining that this resolution was 
a practical proposition ho concluded that time h ts route for Asia to throw off the 
yoke of Imperialism and st; ml by h« r own. As an Indian I see nothing less than 
this so far as Government of India is lomeined that she should be the leader of re- 
naiscent As>a which would g w to the. world what hat rope cannot give, w'hat Europe- 
has failed to give, namely peace on earth mid good-will to all men. 

<>. China. 

The following resolutions w« t: then moved front the chair and carried 
unanimously :— 

“This Congress sends ds u.c uicst greetings and its hearty congratulations to 
the people of China on their luring attained their full and complete freedom 
and nationhood and their bavin,, ended the era of foreign domination in their 
country." 

7 , Greetings to Egypt. 

“This Congress sends ;iu> wat most greeting:, to the peoples of Egypt, Syria 
Palestine and Iraq and its a&snratu of full sympathy with them in their struggle 
for emancipation from the grip ol Western Imperialism which is, in the opinion 
of the Congress, a gieat menace to India’s snuggle Lot freedom.” 
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8. Next World Congress. 

“This Congress welcomes the Second World Congress of the League against. 
Imperialism to be held next year and authorises the Working Committee to appoint 
a representative on behalf of the Congress.” 

9 . War Danger. 

Dr. Aosari then moved :— 

"This Congress reiterates the War Danger resolution of the Madras Sessions of 
the Congress, and wishes to declare that the present Government of India in no 
way represents the people of India and their policy has been traditionally guided 
by consideration of holding India under subjection and not of protecting her 
frontiers. The people of India have no quarrel with the neighbouring states or 
the other nations of the world and they will not permit themselves to be exploi¬ 
ted by England to further her imperialist aims.” 

Dr. Ansari moving the resolution said : 

Gentlemen, you know that the army which is kept in India in the name of 
guarding the country against foreign menace is really the army of occupation. It 
is used for the suppression of freedom of the people. I need not remind you of the 
numerous instances in which the army has been called to fire on unanned citizens. 
There is concentration of large army in the frontier although we have no quar¬ 
rel either with Afganistan or with Russia. We must not allow our man-power 
to be utilised in subjugating other nations. We uttered the warning last year and 
we now renew it in this resolution. Repression has again been started in the 
Panjab. I have not the least doubt that active repression will be extended to all 
over India. I commend to you this resolution which you should not only carry but 
also put forth every ounce of your energy to carry it out. 

Seconding the resolution Dr. Kitchlew said : This resolution marks an im¬ 
portant declaration of policy. It was a warning to the Government that the people 
of this country do not want any quarrel with any other nation of the world. The 
resolution was also -the declaration that the Government was not the representative of 
the people of this country. By the resolution the Congress also conveyed the mes¬ 
sage to other countries that India wanted to live in amity with her neighbours. In 
the case of declaration of war the country should not only reaffirm its resolution 
but carry active propaganda against men enlisting in the army and also call on 
the people to refuse to the Government, not only men but also money and sup¬ 
plies. As regards the repression in the Punjab Dr. Kitchlew said that men and 
women of the Punjab were ready to accept the challenge and Government might 
throw open jails which could not contain men and women of the Panjab who were 
ready to fill the jails. 

Sardar Sardul Singh further supporting the resolution said that it was a matter of 
great regret that for pittances of i h and ao rupees Sepoys of India should allow 
themselves to be used for oppression of other people. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

10 . Ban on Government levees. 

Seth Govindadas of Jubbulpore moved : 

“This Congress is of opinion that it is contrary to the spirit of national struggle, 
for freedom and derogatory to national dignity for Congressmen to participate in 
any way in the functions meant to consolidate foreign rule and do honour to alien 
rulers in India and their officials. The Congress, therefore, reiterates the advice 
to the people in general and congressmen in particular that they should abstain 
from attending Government levees, durbars and all other official and semi-official 
functions held by Government officials or in their honour. ” 

The mover said that humiliating as the practice was every self-respecting 
Indian should boycott such functions. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose of Bengal seconding the resolution said that they 
could not attend such functions inconsistent with national dignity and -with the 
badge of slavery on them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

11, Boycott of British Goods. 

Mr. Viswanatham of Andhra moved :— 
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“That the Congress should vigorously carry on propaganda for boycotting all 
foreign cloth in general and British goods in particular. 

Commending the resolution to the Congress for acceptance Mr. Viswanatham 
said that the boycott of British goods was one of the effective weapons of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation. He repudiated the charge that boycott of British goods 
depended for its development on the cultivation of the spirit of hatred. 

Mr. Rajkitmar Cbakravarti seconded the resolution. To the people pledged 
to non-violence boycott of British goods was not a potent weapon. It was only a 
fitting answer to the Simon Commission and to the police. 

At this stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the pandal and received a great ovation. 
After the resolution had been further supported by Mr. Trivedi, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutta raised his voice against it. He said he did not believe in paper 
resolutions. While even among congressmen there were many who still wore 
British cloth it was impossible to exhort other people to boycott all British goods. 

The resolution was declared carried by an overwhelming majority. 

12. Bardoli Satyagraha. 

The following resolution regarding Bardoli was then put from the chair and 
carried unanimously :— 

“This Congress congratulates Sri Vallabhvhai Patel and the people 
of Bardoli on the great success achieved by them in their campaign of non-violent 
resistance to the unjust enhancement of land revenue by Government.” 

After this carne the resolution of the All-Parties Committee Report, which was 
being eagerly awaited and on which the att inti on of the Congress was rivetted. 

13. The All-Parties Committee Report. 

Mahatma Gandhi ascended the ostium amid repeated applause and cries of 
“Vande Mataram” and taking his seat on the table moved the resolution passed by 
a majority at the Subjects Committee. The following hi the text of the resolution 

“This Congress, having considered the constitution recommended by the 
All-Parties’ Committee Report, welcomes it as a great contribution towards the 
solution of India’s political and communal pioblems, md' congratulates the Com¬ 
mittee on the virtual unanimity of its recommendations and, whilst adhering to 
the resolution relating to complete independence passed at the Madras Congress 
approves of the constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step in political 
advance, especially as it represents the largest measure of agreement attained 
among the important parties in the country.” 

“Subject to the exigencies of the political situation this Congress will 
adopt the constitution in it:, entirely if it is accepted by the British Parliament 
on or before December 31, 1929, but in the event of its non-acceptance by 
that date or its earlier rejection, Congress will organise a non-violent 
non-co-operation by advising the con atry to refuse taxation in such other manner 
as may be decided upon. Consistently with the above nothing in this resolution 
shall interfere with the carrying on, in the name of the Congress, of the propaganda 
for complete independence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in moving the resolution delivered a short speech in Hindi. 
As the loud speakers failed to work, his speech could not be heard and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru repeated his speech sentence by sentence. 

Mahatmaji in the course of his speech said that after due consideration and 
carefully judging the whole situation lie was going to move the resolution before 
the house. The younger group in the house were eager for complete independence. 
But he advised the people both young and old to approve of the constitution which 
has been drafted by the Nehru Committee and work it out during the next 12 
months. If it was accepted by the British Parliament by that period well and 
good. In case of non-acceptance before December 31st 1929 the Congress would 
organise a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to 
refuse taxation and in such other manner as would be decided by the people. 
Before that period, said Mahatma Gandhi, nothing would interfere with the carry¬ 
ing on, in the name of the Congress, of the propaganda for complete independence. 

In conclusion Mahatmaji asked the .^audience to consider the whole situation 
before they vote for the resolution which he was proposing. He reminded the 
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house that they should not vote for the resolution because he was moving the 
resolution. ' 

Dr. Ansari, in seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi, said that 
he felt himself highly fortunate and honoured in seconding the resolution moved 
by Mahatma Gandhi, 

In Madras last year complete independence was adopted at one session 
which was held there under his presidency and the people could easily understand 
his present state of mind in seconding the resolution, But after thoroughly dis¬ 
cussing on the constitution ns drafted by the Nehru Committee for the last 3 or 4 
months he was of opinion drat they should woik out the constitution during the 
next 12 months as drafted in the report before they would adopt the resolution 
of complete independence. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ansari said ih .1 • knew that his younger brethren in the 

Congress would be disheartened if thi; resolution was adopted. Hut he must ad¬ 
vise his young friends, who we e for complete independence, to get themselves 
prepared for it. In the meantime it would he better for all of them, young and 
old, to work out the constitution a d;.do d by the Committee. 

In conclusion he appealed u> the yo t iger brethren not to raise any opposition 
in the question. If the constitution was not acc pled by the Parliament before 
December 31, 1929 the whole nation would declare non-violent non-co-operation. 

Sj. Subhas Ch. Base’s 

Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose then moved the following amendment :— 

“The Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Congre ss declaring 
complete independence to be the goal of the I ndian people and is of opinion that 
there can be no true freedom till British connection i= severed.” 

“This Congress accepts the recommendations of the Neliru Committee as 
agreed to by the Lucknow All-Parties' Conference for settlement of communal 
differences.” 

“This Congress congratulates the Nehru Committee on their patriotic labours 
and while it does not accept dominion status as the basis of the recommended 
constitution is of opinion that other recommendation.-! contained in the report cons¬ 
titute a great step towards political advance and without committing itself to every 
detail generally approves of them.” 

Moving bis amendment Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose said :— 

1 am sorry that I have to rise to move an amendment to a resolution moved 
by Mahatma Gandhi and which has the support of some, if not many of our 
elder leaders. The fact that 1 rise lo-day to move the amendment is a clear 
indication of a cleavage, the fundamental cleavage between the elder school and 
the new school of thought in the Congress. (Applause). 

I have been asked by my friends as to why I, being signatory to the Nehru 
Report, have stood up to speak for independence. 1 would only refer to the state¬ 
ment made in the body of the report where it is said that the principles of the 
constitution which we have submitted m the report can bo applied in all the entirety 
to a constitution of Independence. I do not think that in moving this amendment 
my action can be construed as in any way inconsistent. 

There is another matter to which I shall refer by way of peisonal explanation. 
You are aware that in private conversations and elsewhere I said (hat I do not 
desire to stand in the way of elder leaders. The reason why I did so was that at 
that time I did not feel prepared to accept the responsibility of the consequences 
of a division in this house in case our amendment was accepted. To-day I feel 
prepared to accept the consequences and to face the issue till the end if my amend¬ 
ment is accepted. There are certain incidents which have happened in the mean¬ 
time which have made me somewhat alter my previous views. You might re¬ 
member that even when I could. I did not wish to stand in the way of our 
leaders. I made it perfectly clear that I do not accept the compromise resolution. 
You are aware that in the meantime the Bengal delegates, or at least, the majo¬ 
rity of them, assembled and resolved to have this amendment moved on tlieir 
behalf and that they were prepared to accept the vole of the House whatever the 
consequences might be. Even if I did not stand here to-day to move the amend. 
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ment I can assure you that some other members would have stood up to do that 
on their behalf. 

There is another fact. And that is the decision of the Independence for India 
League by an overwhelming majority to support the amendment and to accept the 
vote of the House, whatever it might be. 

We who feel it our duty to move or support the amendment feel very sincerely 
that the time is so momentous that India should express herself in a clear and 
unambiguous manner as to what she feels on the issue of Dominion Status vs. 
Independence controversy. 1 have told our leaders that after the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and the happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore and the speech of 
H. E. the Viceroy, we would expect the Congress to take up a bold attitude, 
which would fit in with an attitude of self-respect. (Applause). Instead o* that, 
we find that the Madras Resolution was to be lowered in some measure. We feel 
and we say that we are not prepared to lower the (lag of Independece even for one 
single day. Whether we win or lose in this House docs not concern us, is not a matter 
of concern so far as the younger generation is concerned. For they have accep¬ 
ted the responsibility of making India free. We want our leaders, we love them, 
we revere them but at the same time we want them to keep abreast of the time. 
I have also told them that I and Bandit Jawaharlal are regarded as moderate 
among the extremists and if the elder leaders are not prepared to compromise even 
with these moderates, then the bieach between the old and the new will be irrepar¬ 
able. A new consciousness has dawned upon the youth of the country. They 
are no longer prepared to follow blindfold. They have realised that they are the 
heirs of the future, that it is for them to make India free and with this new consciouss- 
ness they are preparing themselves for the arduous task that awaits them. 

There is one other argument which appeals to me strongly. And that is the 
international situation. You should remember that after the Madras Resolution 
India has got a new status in intcrnation d politics. 1 am afraid if this resolution 
was passed, then we shall lose at least a part, if not much of the prestige that we 
have acquired after the Madras Congress. You may be aware that after that we 
have received messages from far and distant part of the world. The question 
now is, are we to go hack upon the decision we took up at Madras ? Or are we 
to go ahead ? Are we to respond in a befitting manner to the attitude of the 
government ? And what has been that attitude ? We have the lamentable death 
of Lalaji, and the regrettable happenings at Lucknow and Cawnpore. After all 
these, do we not feel called upon to take up a defiant and bold attitude ? 

I should like to put one straight question. In the main resolution you have 
given twelve months’ time to the British government. Can you lay your hands on 
your breasts and say that there is a reasonable chance of getting Dominion Status 
within the period? (Cries of No). 1 ask you in all seriousness, can you believe 
that there is that reasonable chance of getting Dominion Status ? Pandit Motilal 
has made it clear m his speech that he docs not believe so. Then, why are we 
going to lower down the (lag for these twelve months ? Why not say, we have 
lost the last vestige of faith in the British Government and that we are going to 
take a bold stand. 

You can say, what do we gain by this resolution of Independence ? I say, 
we develop a new mentality. After all, what is the fundamental cause of our poli¬ 
tical degradation ? That is the question of mentality ancl if you want to overcome 
the slave mentality, you will do so hy encouraging our countrymen to stand for 
full and complete independence. I go further and say, assuming that we do not 
follow it up by action, but by preaching the gospel honestly and placing the goal 
of independence before our countrymen, we shall bring up a new generation. 

But I tell you we are not going to sit down with folded hands. 1 have al¬ 
ready said that the younger generation realise their responsibility and they are 
prepared for their task. We shall devise our own programme and work it out 
according to the best of our ability so that there is no danger that our resolution 
will be thrown into the waste paper basket. 

There is another matter to which 1 shall refer before I sit down. You know 
that all events show that another world war is imminent, I say this for two 
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reasons ; the first ve rson is that the causes which contribute to war are present 
in different parts of the world. The settlement brought about by the Treaty of 
Versailles has not satisfied the national aspirations of all people. It has not satis¬ 
fied the people of Italy, the Balkans, Russia, Austria-Hungary and so on. Then 
there is the other reason. We have the Asiatic situation. We have the combi¬ 
nation of the capitalistic countries against Soviet Russia. These factors tend to 
a world war. Then there is the race for armaments I tell you that this talk of 
disarmament is a huge farce. The fact is all these countries which are free are 
working for another war. If India is to be on the alert, we must create a new 
mentality, a mentality that will say that we want a complete independence. This 
can only be done by proclaiming the ideal in clear and unequivocal manner. 

I do not think we can wait to lose even a single moment. So far as Bengal 
is concerned, you are aware that since the dawn of the national movement in this 
country, we have always interpreted freedom as complete and full independence. 
We have never interpreted it in terms of dominion status. After so many of our 
countrymen had laid down their lives, after our poets had preachel the gospel, we 
have understood freedom as full and complete independence. The talk of domi¬ 
nion status does not make the slightest appeal to our countrymen, to the younger 
generation who are growing up and they should remember that after all it is the 
younger generation who are the heirs of the future. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a final appeal. 1 do not think it will mean the 
slightest disrespect to our leaders if we accept the amendment. Respect and love, 
admiration and adoration for leaders is one thing but respect for principle is an¬ 
other thing. Accept my resolution and inspire the younger generation with a new 
consciousness. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Mr. SATYAMURTHI seconding the amendment s fid that there had 
been a lot of casuistry as to the, meaning of the word ‘Independence’, and 
the meaning of the word, ‘goal’. Tie maintained that the goal did not mean remote 
or distant but immediate. They further impressed in the amended resolution that 
there could be no true freedom till British connexion was severed. This proposition he 
would support from two grounds. The first was that the British rule in India for the 
last two centuries meant the ruthless exploitation of the masses of India and so far as 
he was concerned, he would like to see India free from the bondage of Great Bri¬ 
tain. He 'did not want to tell Great Britain in advance that they would remain 
connected with her in any circumstances. Besides, be had the high authority of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who sent a cable congratulating the Congress after it had 
adopted the resolution of Independence at Madras. The other merit of the amen¬ 
ded resolution was that it whole-heartedly supported the communal settlement 
contained in the Nehru report. He believed that the most valuable contribution 
of that document was the solution of communal problems. The Moslem League 
might reject it to-day and other similar organisations might reject that solution 
to-day, but more or less, on these lines with slight amendments here and there, he 
was convinced, a true and permanent settlement of the problem would be reached. 
Therefore, this amendment expected'not only for the present but for all time to come 
that this settlement would be adhered to. But Mahatmaji’s resolution placed it 
along with their .demand for Dominion Status. If that was rejected, the whole 
labour was wasted. But their amendment made it clear that the Nehru report 
might be adopted in parts, such as, the Moslem League might say that they accep¬ 
ted the communal settlement in all respects except that they would demand one 
third of the seats in the Central Legislature. That was the value of this amended 
resolution. 

This resolution further stated that they did not accept Dominion Status and 
that was a clear and unambiguous declaration of their position. He pointed out 
that both at Lucknow and at Delhi nowhere was the position taken up that others 
could not go on with their goal of independence. But in Calcutta the table had 
been turned. He asked the House to take up the position which the Nehru Committee 
so consistently took up until the Calcutta Congress. The onus of proof was upon 
those, he maintained, who wanted to go back upon the Delhi resolution and not 
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upon those who wanted to be consistent with that resolution. Because the distin* 
guished authors of the report had said that the recommendations could be applied 
in their entirety in a constitution based on independence. 

Answering the criticism that Dominion Status meant Independence, Mr. 
Satyamurthi proceeded on the authority ot Professor Keith that it did not mean 
the one and the same thing. Apart from that, he strongly objected on the part of 
the Congress in putting forward a claim of Dominion Status. What would that 
mean ? 

“The people of India have not yet accepted the conquest of Englishmen as a 
moral fact. We have submitted to it because we are weak. That was what Lok. 
Tilak meant when he said that Swaraj is our birthright and we must have it. If 
you agree to rest content with Dominion Status, it takes away the greatest sanction 
behind our demand for freedom. (Applause).” 

“As a practical man I suggest that I ndia cannot have Dominion Status either 
from the point of view of England or from the point of view of India, because 
the mere size of our population will swamp away the Commonwealth. We have 
nothing in common with (beat Brit,tin, either in race or religion, in tradition or in 
culture. Do you want your future generation, the posterity to be tied down under 
the Anglo-Saxons ? That is. for you to answer. So far as I am concerned, as I 
said, the destiny I conceive for my country is that she should be the leader of Asia, 
spiritually, morally and politically, and as such, i have nothing to do with Dominion 
Status at all.” (Applause). 

“Lastly I believe that India cannot fulfil herself under Dominion Status. I 
believe that India has a message to deliver to the world, has got to make a 
contribution to the culture oi the wo, Id. And 1 believe she cannot do that if she 
ties herself to the foretails of Great Britain.” 

Moreover, they had no right, concluded M r. Satyamurthi, to check the on¬ 
ward progress of a nation. They could not say; ‘thus far and no further’. Indepen¬ 
dence. was the only goal of India and so long as that goal was not reached India 
could never come to her own. 1 f they lowered down the flag raised at Madras 
directly or indirectly, making conditional or not, he cautioned them that they 
would make themselves the laughing-stock of all. The Madras resolution stood 
to-day as the declaration of the wish of the nation. What had happened in the 
meantime between Madras and Calcutta to lower down the flag ? 

Further they should note that Independence caught the imagination of the 
people and of the masses. Dominion Status was a mere lawyer’s phrase and was 
not to confuse the minds of the masses. What they wanted was not transference 
of power from one bureaucracy to another, but they wanted peace on earth and 
good-will to all men. (Loud Cheers). 

DR. URSA NT’s AMENDMENT. 

Dr. Besant moved an amendment for the deletion of the words “whilst 
adhering to the resolution relating to independence passed at the Madras Congress” 
in the original resolution. Dr. Ceram said if the Congress rejected Dominion 
Status the only logical course was to reject the Nehru report, (cries of no no). 

Dr. Besant.—It is only a bare statement of fact 

Owing to the failure of loads speakers and the confusion that followed Dr. 
Besant could not be heard by the pressmen. 

MR. nimiskar's amendment. 

Mr. Nimbkar then moved the amendment which runs thus : 

“This Congress having considered the constitution recommended by the All- 
Parties Committee report is of opinion that it is totally unsatisfactory and unaccep¬ 
table for the following principal reason : (1) that it allows the bourgeoise to 

compromise with British imperialism by establishing the so-called Dominion Status 
which involves safeguards of the vested interests, land-owning, feudal and capitalists 
and sacrifice of the interest of the masses. (2) That by recognising the titles of the 
princes it proposes to perpetuate tyrannical and democratic system of Government 
entailing unchecked exploitations of the masses which exists in the native states. 
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(3) That it safeguards and acquiesces in exploitation of human and material re¬ 
sources of India by foreign capital. (4) That it guarantees and allows enjoyment 
of all titles to private and personal property acquired by questionable means which 
perpetuates exploitation of the masses. (5) That it guarantees payment of all 
foreign state debt. (6) That it proposes to place armed forces of the country 
under the control of a committee which will at first consist partly of British officers 
thus depriving the people of their inherent right of self-defence (7) That it proposes 
to give executive powers and power of veto to the Governor General and the 
Governor nominated by the King, thus depriving the Indian people of their sovereign 
rights. 

‘•This Congress therefore declares that its aim is the attainment of complete 
national independence based on political, economic and social equality entirely free 
from imperialism”. 

Mr. Nimbkar said :—As a practical man I believe it easier to achieve indepen¬ 
dence than to attain Dominion Status. Speaking for the masses let me tell you 
that they do not want your paper constitution, they want food to eat, clothes to 
were and shelter to lie. The masses of this country are subjected to-day to 
fourfold exploitation of British Imperialists, Indian princes, Indian landlords and 
Indian capitalists. 

other Amendments. 

Syed Majid Bux next moved an amendment to add the following before para 
one of the original resolution :—“This Congress reiterates that the goal of the 
Congress is attainment by stages of complete political independence as deter¬ 
mined by the Madras Congress.” He also moved for the deletion of “and communal” 
from the first para of the original resolution and insert the following : “provided that 
representation in legislative bodies be secured not on communal basis, but accor¬ 
ding to numerical strength of the adult population of the workers and the classes” 
after the word “problems” in para one of the original resolution. He also moved 
for the deletion .of the words at the end of para one from “specially as it represents 
etc. to in the country” at the end of the para. 

Mr Lalchand JAGTIAN 1 next moved for the deletion of the words “organise a 
campaign of non-violent non-co-operation etc. and insertion of the words “decide 
upon taking action both direct and indirect as it may deem necessary having 
regard to the circumstances prevailing in the country at that juncture”. 

Mi. Jogendra Nath GUHA moved for the deletion of the whole of the para two 
beginning from the words “subject to exigencies etc. to be decided upon in the 
original resolution. 

Si. Syamsundar CHAKRAVARTI in moving a minor amendment to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution said that the time for talk was past and the time for work had 
arrived. The test of ideal was in work and not in words. He recommended the 
main resolution with the alterations as suggested. They must feel that the compro¬ 
mise resolution was meant for establishing unity for the emancipation of the country. 

Mr. Basir AHMED (Tamil Nadu) moving an amendment for the omission of 
the words “communal” in the first para of Mahatmaji’s resolution said that the 
Nehru Report had contributed nothing to the solution of communal problem. 
The Mussalmans wanted a federal slate which alone could give unity. 

Swami Kumaranand of Ajmeie moved another amendment but the audience 
refused to hear him. 

There was then the general discussion on the resolution and amendments. 

Dr. Murarilal supported Maliatmaji. 

Mr. Ashadulla Seiaji supported Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. At 6-55 the Presi¬ 
dent announced the adjournment of the house till 8-30 p. m. when votes on the 
amendments and Mahatmaji’s resolution will be taken. 

Night session of the Congress, 

Intense excitement prevailed when the Congress re-assembled at 9 p, M, 
Mr- Siva Prosad GUPTA opposing Mahatma Gandhi's resolution said 
that the substituted resolution was not solety prepared by Mahatmaji, and there 
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should be no misunderstanding on the point. “Decide whether 
you want complete independence or Dominion Status. Those who think that this 
resolution would bring together all moderates and loyalists round the Congress flag 
are mistaken. They were not with the nation in the height of the non-co-operation 
movement in 1919 and 1920.” 

Mr. Gupta emphasised that principles should be worshipped and not person¬ 
alities. In the war for freedom, a son had a right to fight against his father. He 
recalled the preaching of Lord Krishna and exhorted all to march as soldiers of 
freedom and to fight for independence till victory was achieved. 

Concluding he said, “If you have to sacrifice your blood, shed it only for 
full and complete independence and not for Dominion Status. Remember, no 
nation ever grants freedom to another out of his own will.” 

Supporting Mahatmaji, Mr. Harisarvottama RAI recalled the teaching of 
Lok Tilak that “Swaraj is our birthright and we shall die for it.” That was for 
which Deshbandhu lived and died. It was for this that Lalaji lived and died. 
That is for which Mahatmaji and Panditji stand. After all these, who can say that 
Mahatmaji has lowered down the flag of Independence (cries of shame and counter¬ 
cheers from two sections of the House). It was no use talking of big words. They 
must follow a man of action and Gandhiji is a man of action. 

“I know that there is great emotion surcharging the minds of the younger gene* 
ration. It is regrettable that the bureaucracy was exasperating them. If there 
was any blood-shed in the country, if there was revolution in the country, the 
responsibility will be on the head of the British Government and not on the head 
of those who even commit violence. 

“There is Mahatmaji ready to lead us and under political circumstances of a 
peculiar nature he has come forward to sponsor the resolution which stands for 
the Madras resolution and for the Nehru report which is the outcome of the 
Madras Congress resolution. Destroy the political side of the Nehru report 
and you destroy the whole. (Cries of no, no from a section of the house). 

“Situated as we are,” concluded Mr. Harisarvottama, “and trying to wrest 
our right from the British Government inch by inch, we are concentrating all the 
strengths of the country, and not its weakness, by mobilising all our resources and 
bringing together the different parties in the country. 

“Talking of Dominion Status does not mean the lowering of the flag. Men 
who have not the [courage to carry on the propaganda against the Simon Commis¬ 
sion (cries of shame and counter-cheers greeted the speaker), let them not talk of 
big things. Let them sacrifice their all against the Simon Commission and we 
shall have our right.” 

Mr. JUGLEKAR remarked that the Nehru Report perpetuated that system 0- 
exploitation under which 99 per cent of the people of the country were laboue 
ing at the present moment. Should they support such a scheme, simply because 
they had been asked by their revered leaders to do so ? Should they do thaf 
when their honour was under trial ? The issue before them was : “are you going 
to stand by the highest ideal of your life, or are you going to sell your country for 
the reverence of some individuals who have rendered greatest service for us in the 
past ? Panditji and Gandhiji have given the mightiest services to the country in 
the past and are great men ; but I say, country is greater than them. No one who 
has got a conscience should vote for Mahatmaji. We are under British subjection, 
but that is against our will. But by accepting Dominion Status, we are going to 
sign our death-warrant. Let them remember this and vote accordingly." 

Supporting the amendment Mr. Sarat Chandra BOSE of Bengal remarked that 
the question before the House was not merely a question of sentiment. It was a 
question whether they, in the Indian National Congress, were prepared to lower the 
flag raised at Madras. (Applause). It was a question of cold reasoning and not a 
question of sentiment. 

A voice : Give up your practice first ? 

Proceeding Mr. Bose recalled the Presidential speech where Panditji had said 
that though they had striven honestly all these years, there was no gesture from 
the other side. All the indications Panditji had said, were on the contrary. That 
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being so, Mr. Bose asked, what had happened during the last two days since the 
delivery of the Presidential address ? (Cries of Mahatmaji greeted the speaker 
from a section of the House). 

Continuing Mr. Bose emphasised that so far as unity in the Congress ranks 
was concerned it was there, for every Congressman was zealous in upholding the 
ideal of independence. It was only when they talked of Dominion Status, that 
there was disagreement in their ranks. 

The next point was, should the movement for independence receive a set-back 
even for an hour, not to speak for one year ? He emphasised that the movement 
for independence was a movement which could not be kept in suspension even for 
a single hour. If it received a set-back, it would bring back many into their field 
with broken heart. Finally, Mr. Bose appealed to all to combine their forces 
to preach the gospel of independence. (Cheers and counter-cheers). 

At this stage, the demand for closure was moved, but the President ruled that 
there would be some other speeches before he would put the closure motion 
to vote. 

Pandit Jawaharlal NEHRU supporting Mr. Subhas Bose in course of a speech 
in Hindi said that to demand for Dominion Status was nothing but to be beggars 
at the door of the British Government. The issue before them was a grave one. 
Not only their countrymen outside but the whole world at large were waiting for 
their verdict. Let them give that verdict in a balanced mind and in a balanced 
judgment. (Applausel. 

Mr. Govinda Ballav Pant supported M. Gandhi. Mr. Sainam of Cochin 
state remarked that Dominion Status would not improve the lot of the state 
subjects. Nothing but complete independence would satisfy them. 

THE MAHATMA’S EEPLy. 

At twenty minutes past ten, Mahatma Gandhi rose amidst deafening cries to 
reply to the debate. Speaking in Hindi he urged all to remain silent so that they 
might hear what he had got to say. 

Replying to the debate, Mahatma Gandhi said that his remarks were princi¬ 
pally addressed to young Bengal and if they considered for one moment that a 
mere Gujrati could not understand young Bengal, then I say that Young Bengal 
would commit a most serious blunder. 

Two or three voices cried : No, No. 

Mahatma : I will ask you not to interrupt me when 1 am endeavouring to 
address a few words to you, as a fellow-worker of yours. If however you want to 
interrupt me, I shall certainly retire and not address you. If on the other hand 
you want to listen to me, then listen to me in perfect silence. 1 want to make it 
absolutely clear that if you are wise, you will dismiss from your minds the bogey 
of Independence vs. Dominion Status. There is no opposition between Dominion 
Status and Independence. I do not want a Dominion Status that will interfere 
with my fullest growth, with my independence. These words, 1 suggest, are mis¬ 
leading. I would therefore suggest a better method. That is independence where¬ 
by we can grow to our fullest height. We are the architects of our own destiny 
and I suggest that the architects of the Nehru Report are your own countrymen 
appointed by you. There is no hand on the part of the Government in the fram¬ 
ing of this document. This document owes its origin to the Madras Congress and 
it is through the Madras Congress that this committee was appointed and it is 
this report by which I ask you to stand for the time being. The question has been 
agitating my mind since yesterday afternoon when 1 heard that there was going to 
be seriously put forward an amendment to this resolution on behalf of those who, 
1 thought, were a party to the resolution that 1 moved. 

Tne resolution that I have submitted to this House is the direct result of a 
compromise. The resolution that I originally framed, you have not seen. And 
even the one that was printed and moved in the Subjects Committee was also in 
a way the result of informal compromise or some kind of understanding, what¬ 
ever language you might wish to use. That resolution was not framed by me 
only j there were many heads behind that. There was an attempt to placate as 
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many parties as it was possible to placate. That resolution was discussed by vari¬ 
ous men, men who were supposed to represent different parties. I do not want to 
suggest that you are bound by that resolution but I do want to say that those who 
were supposed to be behind that resolution were honour bound to support it. 

If anybody runs away with the idea that 1 am here appealing to sentiment, he 
is in the wrong. You can appeal to one’s sense of honour and I am proud of 
having made my appeal to that sense of honour, I suggest that if those who were 
behind this compromise subsequently discovered that they have committed a blun¬ 
der and that they must clear their position before the world and say that they are 
penitent for what they had done previously. I suggest that penitence is made of 
sterner stuff. It is not made by amendments. There are other drastic steps to be 
taken. If those who were behind this compromise consider that they have commit¬ 
ted no such blunder but have committed only tactical blunder or a blunder that 
involves displeasure of some party, then 1 suggest that it is their bounden duty to 
swallow that blunder and abide by that compromise. If you have not got that 
sense of honour and if after giving a word of honour you are not sure that that should 
be kept at any cost, then 1 say that you will not be able to make this nation free. 

You may take the name of Independence on your lips just as the Moslem 
utter the name of Allah or a pious Hindu utters the name of Krishna or Ram, but 
all that muttering will be an utterly empty formula if there is no honour behind it. 

If you are not prepared to stand by your own word, where will Independence 
be? Independence is after all a thing made of sterner stuff. It is not made by 
wriggling of words. 1 suggest that if you want to vindicate the honour of this 
nation, because the Viceroy insults us or the president of a European Chamber insults 
us, we say, we want our independence because we want to vindicate our honour,— 
then you are dragging independence 'nto mire. Do not imagine for a moment 
that I am trying to snatch a vote from you. Believe me there is no such thing be¬ 
hind my mind. 

I would far rather suffer defeat ai the hands of youngmen but I am zealous of 
their honour. If you, youngmen, who are behind this amendment understand the 
significance of the message I am delivering to you, you may say for the present 
that you havs committed a blunder but that you want to abide by that compromise 
because our leaders have e tered iito compromise. If you think it is not a matter 
of honour, if you think that the independence of the country will be lost if you ac¬ 
cept my result, I invite you to throw out my resolution by an overwhelming majority. 
But if you accept my resolution b. overwhelming majority or even by any majority, 
whatsoever, then those who vole for this resolution should understand that it 
would be a matter of honour for them to work for it because they pledge them¬ 
selves for it. 

But why tire you so oppressed ? Why are you labouring under that inferiority 
complex that within a year we shall not be able to convince the British Parliament 
that we shall not be able to marshall our forces and summon to ourselves the 
strength that we need. Swaraj is my birthright just as breathing through the lungs 
is ray birthright. It must be as natural to you as your breath. Why are you so 
afraid ? 

I have got lull faith. If you will help me and follow the programme honestly 
and intelligently, I promise that Swaraj will come within one year. I want you to 
die a proper death. I want you to develop full courage and die with calculated 
courage. If you have got that courage, if you can stand with your breast bare 
before the bullet, then I promise, you will get all that you possibly desire. Do not 
be frightened by the shadow. Do not he afraid of the long drawn out agony. I 
admit that it is a long drawn out process, but under the present state of the country 
when we cannot trust our brothers and sisters, our parents, and party leaders, when 
we cannot trust any body, when we have no sense of honour, when we cannot 
allow our words to remain unaltered for 21 hours, do not talk of independence. 
But if you will develop that calm courage and honesty of purpose and that deter¬ 
mination which will refuse to accept ‘No, for an answer to your demand, then l 
promise what the tallest among us can possibly desire. 
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Throughout these days we have heard a great deal that we are not able to 
carry on the Congress election campaign in an honest manner. It cut me to the 
quick when I heard that delegates’ tickets passed hands and were sold like bills 
of exchange and the rates increased as the days went on and a rupee ticket sold 
for Rs. 15. It is discreditable to the Congress and I tell you that you are not 
going to get independence by these methods. On the other hand you are forging 
your own shackles, from which there will be no escape because it is of your own 
will. May God direct you in coming to a decision, 

I do not want you to decide the question, because I am the mover of the re¬ 
solution or because Pandit Motilal is at the back of the resolution. It is you who 
must decide with your calm reasoning but showing honour with it. (Loud 
Applause). 

After M. Gandhi’s speech Syed Majid Box withdrew his amendment while other 
amendments including the one moved by Mrs. Bcsant were declared lost. 

The President then put the resolution of Mr. Subhas Bose to the vote amidst 
cheers and counter cheers and great sensation prevailed. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Jawaharlal, Lala Gridhari Lai and 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj were appointed tellers. 

Counting of votes commenced from 11-30 p. in. and was complete at 1 a 
m. with the result that Sj..Subhas Chandra Bose’s amendment was lost by 975 voting 
for, while 1350 voting against. The Mahatma’s resolution was then separately put 
to vote and adopted amidst deafening shouts of “Bande-Mataram” and Mahatma 
Gandhi-ji-ki-jai. 

The Division. S 

Division on Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s amendment took fully one hour and 
a half. Starting soon after half past eleven the division was over shortly after 1 
A. M. Delegates were asked to go to their respective provincial blocks and two 
tellers were appointed for each block. In addition 6 supervisors were appointed. 
Both sides were equally represented both in tellers and supervisors. To delegates 
who raised the question as to whether persons not wearing Khaddar would be 
allowed to vote, Pandit Motilal ruled that those not wearing Khad ar could not 
vote but that he would leave it to the honour of the delegates to refrain from voting 
; n case they were not Khaddar-wcarers. Pandit Motilal also ruled that Ajinere 
delegates were debarred from voting in view of the serious irregularities reported 
against them. In regard to Punjab Pandit Motilal said that Dr. Satyapal has been 
asked to scrutinise those present and divide those entitled to vote. The pandal 
was replete with uproarious scenes ill the time when voting was being taken. 
Figures of voting for provinces were not announced but as far as can be gathered 
they were as follows : 

“Andhra for amendment 50 against too, Madras for 50 against 105, C. P 
Marathi for 14 against 2', C. P. Hindi for 31 against 32, Karnatak for 39 against 
47, Bombay for 9 against 4, United Provinces for 112 against 267, Sindh for 
9 against 20, Burma for 14 against 28, Maharashtra for 11 against 28, Behar for 55 
against 365, Punjab for 82 against 79. In Bengal two-third of the delegates voted 
for the amendment. Gujeral, Berar and Kerala are said to have voted against the 
amendment, The House then adjourned 

FOURTH DA Y—ist JANUARY 1929. 

To facilitate the completion of business for the session, the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee continued its deliberations till 4 p. in. and the Congress could not sit before 
4-30 p. m. on this day. At 4-25. the President arrived heralded by trumpets and 
after the national song Bande Matarama was sung in chorus, M. Gandhi entered the 
rostrum amidst thundering cheers and moved the second part of the resolution 
regarding constructive work which runs : 

14 . Future Programme. 

“Meanwhile the Congress shall engage in the following activities : 

“(l) In the legislatures and outside every attempt will be made to bring about 
total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks ; picketing of liquor and drug 
.i.ai,i shall be organised wherever desirable and possible. 
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“(2) Inside and outside the legislatures methods suited to respective environ¬ 
ments shall be immediately adopted to bring about boycott of foreign cloth by 
advocating and stimulating production and adoption of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar. 

“(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered and where people are ready shall 
be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was done recently at Bardoli, 

“(4) Members of legislatures returned on the Congress ticket shall devote the 
bulk of their time to the constructive work settled from time to time by the 
Congress Committee. 

“(5) The Congress organisation shall be perfected by enlisting members and 
enforcing stricter discipline. 

“(6) Measures shall be taken to remove the disabilities of women and they 
will be invited and encouraged to take their due share in national upbuilding. 

“( 7 ) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses. 

“(8) It will be the duty of at! Congressmen, being Hindus, to do all they can 
to remove untouchability and help the so-called untouchables in every possible 
way in their attempt to remove their disabilities and better their condition. 

“(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted 10 take up work amongst the city labourers 
and village reconstruction in addition to what is being done through the spinning 
wheel and khaddar. 

“(10) Such other work as may be deemed advisable in order to advance nation¬ 
building in all its departments and in order to enable the Congress to secure the 
co-operation in the national effort of the people engaged in different pursuits. 

“In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing programme, the 
Congress expects every Congressman to contribute to the Congress coffer certain 
percentage of his or her income according to his or her ability”. 

Explaining first the resolution in Hindi, the Mahatma proceeded to state it In 
English. He remarked that this resolution was an integral part of the resolution 
they had adopted yesterday and it was only for the same convenience that the 
Subjects Committee decided to take up the resolution in two parts. “I have agreed 
to accept Mr. Satyamurthi’s two suggestions and he has withdrawn the other 
alternative amendment.” 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s first suggestion to which he had agreed, continued M. Gandhi 
related to the organisation of the peasantry. He thought that his resolution also 
included that. Village reconstruction work in his resolution meant nothing but 
organising the peasantry. He wanted them to identify their lot with that of those 
upon whose life blood the city people were living. Let them therefore make a 
common cause. 

So far as the work among the city labour was concerned, M. Gandhi had no 
objection to accept that suggestion, for lie himself had identified with their cause for 
the last thirty or thirty-five years of his 1 fe. He had therefore a great pleasure in 
accepting that suggestion. 

The second suggestion of Mr, Satyamurthi to which the Mahatma had agreed 
was with reference to the question of the levy of contribution. 

He recognised the force of the argument of those who said that the time had 
not come and there was no discipline amongst them when every Congressman would 
feel an obligation to pay to the Congress coffer. That was why he had remodelled 
his resolution and accepted the formula suggested by Deshbandhu Das. That was 
that every congressman should contribute to the Congress coffer month by month 
in accordance with his ability to advance the cause of the Congress, more specially 
to operate the programme that was set before them. 

“But I cannot help giving you a Fair warning. I want you to take this 
resolution seriously. I do not want you to raise your hands and say that we accept 
the resolution and then sleep over it for twelve solid months. Neither should they 
expect the president of the Working Committee or the A. I. C. C. to work miracle. 
The only magic wand that can bring Swaraj within your group is an iron determined 
will. I shall therefore beseech you not to accept the resolution unless everyone of 
you is prepared to carry out all the items enacted in the programme with tho 
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determination from village to village during the next twelve months. If you do tha t 
1 promise that you will see before you a national atmosphere totally different from 
the atmosphere of distrust and despondency that 1 read in the face of everyone of 
you With these words I commend the resolution to your acceptance." 

Supporting the Mahatma, Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR of Madras made a personal 
statement. He said that though he agreed with the compromise and was still bound 
by it, yet as his party had decided to take up a different position, he could not support 
it except by a silent vote. This gave him an opportunity to say that their programme 
in substance had been accepted by the Mahatma in the programme he had set forth. 
He had no doubt that this programme was the inevitable sequel of the resolution 
adopted yesterday. He thought that as the resolution was passed, all sections of the 
Congressmen would feel loyally bound to carry that out along with this programme. 
Whatever their differences might be, and differences must exist for the healthy 
growth of their national life, there could be no doubt that ample co-operation would 
be always available to carry out the programme faithfully with a view to securing 
complete independence. He did not believe that this programme was in the least 
calculated to achieve independence and that it was only calculated to attain 
Dominion Status. (Applause). Nor did he think that the compromise resolution was 
in any way a surrender to the great principle with which he must continue to identify 
himself till the end of his life. They must accept the resolution if they mean 
business. They must carry it out so that at the next December they might take up 
a bold and forward stand. He did not believe that the British Government was 
going to accept the Nehru Report in its entirety or in substantial measure, nor did 
he believe for a moment that the difference between the two wings of the Congress 
was going to be a permanent difference. He hopes that unity in action and in 
method would supersede when they meant practical work, 

So far as the organisation of the peasantry was concerned, he had no doubt 
that Mahatmaji was in favour of it and Mr. Iyengar whole-heartedly supported him. 
As far as the levy of the contribution was concerned, it had been altered to make 
it feasible. He did not know whether they would be able to carry out the 
programme in full but he hoped that they would make an honest attempt to do that 
and if they really did that, then that itself would be a great forward step. Perfect 
programme unaccompanied by any work as had been their custom in the past 
would certainly lead nowhere. What was required was that the items of the resolution 
should be carried out in full in every village and in every province without any 
kind of hesitation. 

With two dissentients only the Mahatma’s resolution was carried. 

IS. Trades Disputes & Public Safety Bills. 

Mr. Aftab Ali (Bengal) moved i 

“That this Congress expresses its emphatic protest at the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Public Safety Bill which it regards as a wholly reactionary attempt 
to restrict the growth of organised labour movement and as an absolutely 
unjustifiable infringement upon the rights of the people". 

Mr. Aftab Ali dwelt on the dangers of both these bills to the growth of labour 
movement. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Thengade and was passed. 

16. Boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Jatnnadas Mehta moved : 

“This Congress congratulates the people of the country on the success of the 
boycott of the Statutory Commission, and in particular the people of Lahore and 
Lucknow, who despite the savage and brutal attacks of the police maintained 
discipline and peacefully continued their boycott demonstrations and thus triumphed 
over the official lawlessness and brutality. 

“The Congress has noted however that some people have deliberately violated 
the nation’s resolve to boycott the Commission and have in defiance of the 
nation’s will co-operated with the Simon Commission and taken a leading part 
In welcoming it. In view of this unnational conduct of some people and in view 
of the part taken by some officials, British and Indian, in the brutal assault by 
the police on national workers, this Congress advises the people to refrain from 
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having any social dealings with any such persons who assault national workers or 
who take a leading part in co-operating with the Commission. In particular, the 
Congress advises that such persons should not be invited to social functions 
and no social functions given by them or in their honour should be 

attended. 

“This Congress appeals to the people to make the boycott complete and 
effective in the provinces in which the Commission may visit hereafter by organising 
amongst other things, hartals and other mass demonstrations and advises the 
people to disobey all orders of the Government prohibiting such activities". 

In commending the resolution to the Congress Mr. jamnadas Mehta said that 
the Indian boycott of the Simon Commission was as complete and effective as was the 
Egyptian boycott of the Milner Commission. In Egypt as in India there were 
certain persons who went against the nation’s mandate and co-operated with the 
Commissions that were sent out. That should not however lead to minimising the 
extent, efficiency and universal nature of boycott in India. He appealed to Calcutta 
vto boycott the Simon Commission on its return from Shillong aseffectively as the 
Isit of the Prince of Wales was boycotted. Calcutta saw the beginning of the 
British rule and he hoped it would prove the grave of the British rule. He also 
appealed to the national workers to disobey all arbitrary orders which magistracy 
might issue in connection with the boycott demonstrations. 

Dr. Satyapal seconded the resolution. He dwelt on the Lahore occurrences and 
said that the resolution before the House was only a fitting answer, 

Pandit Nekiram Sharma moved an amendment for the substitution of the words 
“political boycott” instead of the word “boycott.” The amendment was rejected 
and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

17. Indian States. 

Mr. Manila! Kothari then moved 

“This Congress urges on the Ruling princes of the Indian States to introduce 
responsible Government based on representative institutions in the States, and to 
issue immediately proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and 
fundamental rights of citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free 
press and security of person and property. 

“This Congress further assures the people of the Indian States of its sympathy 
with and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle for the attainment of full 
responsible Government in the States”. 

Mr. Kothari said that the Princes were ill-advised in relying on British arms 
to protect them. Instead they should rely on the loyalty and affection of their 
subjects. The subjects were all animated by the good-will and if only the Princes 
would reciprocate that spirit, they would find that the people were ready to shed their 
last drop of blood for their rulers. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner had said that the Princes were proud of their ancestry 
and their blood. The subjects were more proud of the ancestry and the noble 
blood of their Princes. Only they wanted the Princes to show by their action that 
they were capable of living up to liberal traditions of their ancestry and noble 
blood. Barring honorable exceptions there was a complete absence of any rule 
of law in Native states. Personal liber ty was ever in danger. 

In conclusion, Mr. Manilal Kothari welcomed the decision of the Congress 
Subjects Committee to recommend to the Congress to delete the clause which 
stood against Congress intervention in Indian States and regarded it as marking 
a new era when the Congress assured the people of Indian States that their entire 
moral and material resources were at the back of the subjects of the Indian 

StEt^Si 

Mr. Satyamurti seconded the resolution, Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj also support¬ 
ed and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

18. Changes ira the Constitution. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next moved from the Chair resolutions adopted by 
the Subjects Committee relating to the changes in the constitution etc. (For text See 
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p. 375 )- The Congress agreed without discussion to the following changes namely 
(i) that from the next year 50 percent of the surplus of the funds after the holding of 
the Congress should be paid to the All India Congress Committee. (2) That in 
future it should be within the competence of the All India Congress Committee 
to affiliate foreign organisations to the Congress. (3) That hereafter the North Western 
Frontier shall be constituted as a separate Congress province. (4) That the 
clause in the present constitution which prevents the Congress from intervening 
in the Native State affairs be deleted. (5) That the number of secretaries of the 
Congress shall be reduced from three to two and that the elected seats on 
the Working Committee be increased by one and that the delegates’ fees be raised 
from rupees five and subscriptions of the Ail India C ongress Committee members 
from provinces be used to adjustment of payments by the All India Congress 
Committee to the province. 


INDO-CHINESE DELEGATES. 

Pandit Motilal was absent from the chair for a brief while when Dr. 
Ansari officiated for him. Dr. Ansari introduced to the Congress amidst considerable 
enthusiasm two delegates from Indo-China who had just then arrived in Calcutta. 

Introducing the Indo-Chinese delegates Dr. Ansari said that they had 
to undergo considerable hardships in order to attend the Congress. At Singapore 
they were made to dis-embark from their steamer and to transfer themselves 
to a cargo steamer. That explained their delayed arrival at the Congress. They 
could reach Calcutta only on that day. Even after their arrival at Calcutta persecution 
of the police did not cease. Then belongings were searched, letters to the Congress 
were read and copied. These statements were greeted with loud cries of “shame 
shame” from all quarters of the Pandal. Dr. Ansari welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of and in the name of the Congress. 

The senior delegate spoke in French which was later interpreted by Pandit 
Jawaharlal. He said in effect : “I am sorry for late arrival. I extend to you on 
behalf of the Constitutional Party of Indo-China fraternal greetings, (cheers) I 
wish you on their behalf success in your struggle for freedom and pray that 
your movement might succeed. I speak for the people of Indo-China number¬ 
ing 23 millions while yours is a country of 33 millions. But in this as in other 
matters what counts is quality and not quantity. We have extreme sympathy 
for your movement. The emancipation of the oppressed peoples is not the work 
of one single country or people. It is the work of the people of all oppressed 
countries. In conclusion let me say, “long live Freedom of India” ( prolonged 
cheers). 

Other Resolutions. 

Mr. Bijoy krishna Bose moved that this Congress conveys its sympathies to 
the families of the brave sons of Bengal who underwent suffering and imprisonment 
without trial for the cause of the country and died during their incarceration. 

Mr. Bardoloi seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

Pt Shyamsundar Chakravarti next moved that in the opinion of the Congress 
the internment of the Maharaja of Nabha is unjust, unconstitutional and vindictive 
and the C ongress sympathises with the Maharaja and his family. 

Baba Gurdit Singh seconded the resolution and the resolution was carried. 

A resolution was next put from the Chair that this Congress strongly 
condemns the unwarranted arrests of Kedar Nath Saigal and others of the 
Congress and Youth organisations and expresses indignation at the torture of 
the prisoners arrested. The resolution was carried. 

There was a discussion in regard to the increase of delegates’ fees from 
rupee one to rupees five. 

Mr. Sripvakash moved that the delegates’ fee be increased from rupee one 
to rupees five. The proposal was opposed by Mr. B. S. Sastri from Madras and 
Mr. Nimlakar from Bombay. Babu Rajendra Prosad supported an increase in 
the delegation fees as it was essential to enable the Congress work to be 
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carried on. Pandit Jawaharlal also supported the proposed increase. On votes 
being taken the proposal for an increase was declared carried by a large 
majority. Dissentients were very few. The result was acclaimed as very satisfactory 
ana significant as the proposals for an increase had been successfully resisted 
whenever raised, 

The Congress also agreed to the proposal that there should be a permanent 
fund from the interest of which normal Congress work should be carried. 

The Congress next accepted the invitation of Lala Girdharilal to hold the next 
session at Lahore. Sardar Sardul Singh who seconded the resolution assured the 
delegates that it was most fitting that the next session should meet in Lahore espe¬ 
cially as the Congress had resolved to declare for complete independence. 

The Congress also carried from the chair a resolution condemning detention 
without trial of Santa Singh, Gajjan Singh and Daswanadha Singh and also the 
continued incarceration of martial law prisoners and congratulating Mr. Narayana 
mcnon on his, refusal of offers of conditional release. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. Sen Gupta next advanced to the rostrum amidst cheers to propose the vots 
of thanks to the President. Said he : “I breathe a sigh of relief that thie 
Congress is about to an end. The Congress week has in our case become a Congress 
fortnight. Wc do not regret the prolongation of the national week. On the contrary 
we consider it as a high honour. We had to meet from day to day anxious situations 
which threatened on may occasions to become serious and unmanageable. You are all 
aware of anxious times wh.ch we had to pass through in the last few days. I am 
glad to be able to say that we have triumphed over all our difficulties under the 
presidentship of Pandit Motilal Nehru (cheers). Under his sole, energetic and 
courageous leadership we have taken the final step towards independence (cheers). 
I am sure, that all of us who took part in the controversies of the last few days will 
forget that we fought at all or that we engaged in any controversy. We must leave 
aside our differences in the Congress pandal and work in harmony and unision 
because wc must give a good fight to a common enemy who is waiting outside the 
Pandal to give us battle, (cheers). As the President, Pandit Motilal has conducted 
the business of the Congress not only efficiently, but with courage, (cheers). We 
were confronted with a critical political situation. We had the All-Party Convention. 
We had the Commission issue and the challenge of the British Government. To 
one and all of these issues that confronted us, we have been able to find a satisfac¬ 
tory solution under Panditji’s guidance, 1 venture to assert that we could have 
had no leader more worthy to fill the chair of the Indian National Congress and to 
lead us in our fight than Pandit Motilal (cheers). Permit me also to offer him on 
behalf of the Reception Committee and on behalf of the delegates and the whole 
Indian nation our warmest thanks for his valued guidance. We look forward with 
confidence to the year that lies before us, because we are under his leadership and 
it cannot be in better hands, (cheers). I also crave your permission to convey 
thanks to you, and to all my colleagues in the Reception Committee. As I have 
told you, we had to contend with many difficulties and we have been able to over¬ 
come them only through their untiring energy and devotion to their tasks. It will 
be invidious to mention names, but I must mention Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, 
General Secretary, Sj Subhas Chandra Hose, General Officer Commanding, Mrs 
Latika Basu, Officer-in-charge of Lady Volunteers, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar and many others who have contributed to the success of the Congress. 
I am sure, I speak for you all when 1 take this opportunity to convey to all 
volunteers our giateful appreciation of their labours. There have been few 
complaints, but they have served on the whole splendidly animated by no spirit 
but that of service of their country and the leaders of the nation. I also beg of 
you to forgive the Reception Committee for all their failings and to remember 
only that they tried to do their best (cheers). 

Mr, Sen Gupta paid a warm tribute to the Exhibition and its Secretary Mr. N. 
R. Sarkar and said that it was the most unrivalled exhibition and unique in the 
annals of Exhibitions. 
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Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR seconded the vote of thanks. “On behalf of the delegates 
and all others I thank the Reception Committee and the various other auxiliary 
Organisations attached to it for all that they have done for us. This is the first 
Congress to be held in Calcutta after Deshbandhu’s death and it will go down in 
history as the most memorable session of the Congress. This year there has been 
an exceptional assemblage of Conferences and Committees and Bengal, beloved 
Bengal, Bengal of Deshbandhu has risen to the occasion most splendidly and treated 
us all magnificently. 

After enumerating various office-bearers of the Reception Committee amongst 
whom he made special mention of Si Subhas Ch Bose, Dr Bidhan ChRoy, Sj. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar and others associated with them Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar declared: “In 
this Congress we have taken a big forward step towards freedom. I am confident 
that in martial Punjab we shall raise finally fully the flag of complete independence. 
Bengal has given us sufficient indications that it proposes to be in the vanguard of 
our struggle for freedom and proposes to take second place to none, (cheers). 
Emotional and warmhearted Bengal has justified itself in every respect and we are 
deeply grateful to it for all that it has done for us. 

Referring to the volunteers Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that they had shown 
how the Indian youth could be trained under Indian leadership to be as efficient and 
disciplined as anybody of European youth. 

The vote of thanks was carried amidst scenes of considerable enthusiasm. 
Amidst shouts of “Bande Matarama” and “Motilalji Ki Jai” Pandit Motilal advanced 
to the rostrum and addressed the audience in Urdu in spite of the failing of voice due 
to sore throat. Owing to silence in which the vast audience listened to the Pandit he 
was heard all over the Pandal and the whole course of the speech was received 
with cheers at every stage. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

The President said -.--“I am sorry that owing to the failure of my voice. I have 
not been able to serve you as a President personally, as I should have wished. 
The Reception Committee had to contend with many odds and it is due entirely 
to their zeal, devotion and enthusiasm that they have been overcome. Our thanks 
are due to them all. In my opinion not only has the arrangements made by 
the Reception Committee proved satisfactory, but so also the work of the Congress. 
There are amongst you those who think that the resolution of Mahatmaji 
which was placed before you was not as strong as it should have been. Let 
me tell you that it is as strong as it could be desired to be. Subash, 

I shall call him not brother but my son (cheers ). He has always regarded 
me as father. To me Subash and Jawahar are alike. (cheers) I make no 
difference between them. I see no difference between them. {cheers) Both 
Subhas and Jawahar have told you in their speeches on the amendment to 
Mahatmaji’s resolution that in their opinion we old-age men are no good, are 
not strong enough and are hopelessly behind the times. There is nothing new 
in this. ( laughter ). It is common in this world that young always regard aged 
men as behind times. I would only give you one word of advice. Erase from 
your mind from to-day those two terms borrowed from foreign language namely, 
Independence and Dominion Status and take to the words Swaraj and Azadi 
(freedom). Let us work for Swaraj by whatever name we might call it. Let 
us work for our country’s freedom by whatever phraseology we might denote it. 
Let your ideal be independence or Dominion Status, the methods of attaining 
one or the other are the same. Carry out the programme which Mahatmaji placed 
before you and which you have accepted. One year is nothing in the history 
of a nation. Concentrate throughout the year to make the programme a success. 

I have not the least doubt that the next Congress will see us united and 
taking another forward step, 

“1 must not omit to make mention of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. He is no 
small personality. He has the spirit of a young, but he is 54 years old. He 
is like a bull without its horns amongst the cows. To him I look to serve as 
a ladder between the young and the old. He has rendered invaluable service 
with his youthful spirit and ripe experience. 
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“In conclusion, I ask forgiveness of the delegates whom some stray act or 
remark of mine might have given offence. I also ask for forgiveness of those 
who feel aggrieved at some of my rulings. I only want to assure you all that 
whatever I did in the course of my presidential duties I did in the sincere belief 
that I was performing my duty. I am here ready in your service. It is for you 
to make such use of me as you think lit. Whether you use me in your service 
most ot least depends on you. I thank you once again for all kindness you 
have shown me. ( Cheers and cries of “Bande Mataram” and “Motilalii 
Ki Jai." 

After the singing of the National Anthem the Congress concluded 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm and rejoicings that notwithstanding the 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties a successful conclusion had been reached. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 

Indian National Congress. 

AS AMENDED AT THE CALCUTTA SESSION, 1928. 

Article /. 

The object ol the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Sawarajya by 
OBJFCT P eo P le °* India hy all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article II. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year 
sessions of during the last week of December at such place as may have 

the been decided upon at its previous session or such other place as 
may have been determined by the All India Congress Committee 
congress hereinafter referred to. 

( b ) An extraordinary session of tire Congress shall be summoned by the All 
India Congress Committee oil the requisition of a majority of the Provincial 
Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter case, due notice 
has been given and the proposal is supported by two thirds of the members 
present. The All India Congress Committee shall determine the place where such 
luch session is to be held, and the articles of the constitution shall apply with such 
modifications as the All India Congress Committee may consider necessary in 
respect of each such session. 

Article III. 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the following :— 

(«j) The Indian National Congress. 

(6) The All India Congress Committee. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

District Congress Committees. 

Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress 


component 
PARTS OF THE 
CONGRESS 


to 

(/) 

(g) 


to 
to) 

Sub-Divisional, 

Committees. 

Sucli other committees outside India as may from time to time be recogni¬ 
sed by the Congress or the All India Congress Committee in this behalf. 
The Reception Committee of the Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may be 
organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda purposes. 
Article IV 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisations 
referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she attained the 
ageofiU and expresses in writing his or her acceptance of the 
object .and the methods as laid down in Article I of this constitu¬ 
tion and of the rules of the Cong ress, 


CONGRE'S 

MEMBERSHIP 
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^ r *Th/following shall be the provinces with headquarters mentioned against 
them* but in eve-r$r case the respective Provincial Congress 
PROVINCIAL Com mittees shall have tn«r power to alter the headquarters 

COMMITTEES fr0ra time t0tlme - 


Province Language Headquarters 

1 Ajmer-Merwara 

and Rajputana Hindustani Aimer 

2 Andhra Telugu Madras 

3 Assam Assamese Gauhah 

4 Behar Hindustani Patna 

e Bengal and Surma Valley Bengali Calcutta 

6 Berar Marathi Amraoti 

7 Burma Burmese Rangoon 

8 Cental Provinces Hindustani Jubbulpore 

(Hindustani) 

9 Central Provinces Marathi Nagpur 

(Marathi) . , _ , _ , 

10 City of Bombay Marathi and Guj rati Bombay 

11 Delhi Hindustani Delhi 

12 Gujrat A Guj rati £% Ahmedabad 

13 Karnatak Kannada & Gadag 

14 Kerala Malaysia m Calicut 

15 Maharashtra Marathi Poona 

16 N. W. F. Province Hindustani Peshawar 

17 Punjab Punjabi Lahore 

18 Sind Sindhi Karachi 

19 Tamil Nadu Tamil Madras 

20 United Provinces Hindustani Benares 

21 Utkal Oriya Cuttack 

Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to time assign 
particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a Provincial 

INDIAN Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 

STATES assigned to it by the All India Congress Committee to particular 

districts within its jurisdiction. 

A rticle VI* 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for of the 

provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

PROVINCIAL m Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise 

ORGANISATION Q; s tri C t and other committees referred to in Article 111 and shall 
have the power to frame rules laying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules made by the 
All India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representatives elected 
annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the province In accor¬ 
dance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report of 
the Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee before the 
30th November. 

Article VII. ...... 

(i) Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying a subscription 
of annas 4 per year in advance, or 2,»»o yards of evenly spun 

FRANCHISE yarn o£ jjj s or j, er own spinning shall be entitled to become a 
member of any primary organisation controlled by a Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tee provided that no person shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisa¬ 
tions at one and the same time, 


INDIAN 

STATES 
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( it ) The yarn subscription mentioned in section ( i) shall be sent direct 
by the spinner to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association or to any 
person nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association to the effect that he has received 
2000 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holder’s own spinning as his or her 
yearly subscription shall entitle. t.hc bolder to the membership mentioned in 
section ( i ) hereof provided that for the purpose of checking the accuracy of 
the returns made by the All India Spinners’ Association, the All India Congress 
Committee or any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub-committee there¬ 
under shall have the right to inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers 
of the All India Spinners’ Association or any subordinate organisation {thereunder 
and provided further that in the event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by 
the inspecting body in the accounts, stock or vouchers examined, the certifi¬ 
cates issued by the All India Spinners’ Association in respect of persons with 
reference to whose membership the accounts have been examined, shall be de¬ 
clared cancelled ; provided that the All India Spinners’ Association or the person 

disqualified shall have the right of appeal to the Working Committee. Any 

person wishing to spin for the membership of the Congress may, if he or she 
desires, be supplied upon due security with cotton for spinning. 

{ Hi) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the 1st January 
to the 31st December and there shall be no reduction in the subscription to be 
paid by members joining in the year. 

( iv ) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of representa* 

tives or delegates or any committee or sub-committee of any Congress organisa: 

tion whatsoever or to be elected as such or to take part in any meeting of the 
Congress or Congress organisation or any committee or sub-committee thereof, 
if he has not complied with section ( i) hereof and does not habitually wear hand- 
woven khaddar. 

b. The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying out of 
the provisions of this section. 

Article VIII. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the election of 
delegates to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member 
on or before the 1st October immediately preceding a particular 
session of the Congress shall be qualified for election as a 
delegate to that session. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall be ex-officio dele¬ 
gates to the Congress. Besides these ex-officio delegates the number of delegates 
returnable by Provincial Congress Committees shall be not mire than one for 
every fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of each province, including 
the Indian States therein, in accordance with the census of 1921. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election of 
delegates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and the 
representation of minorities, special interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall prescribe 
the procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional representation, by a 
single transferable vote or by any other method, every variety of political opinion. 
Notice of all changes in the rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committee 
shall forthwith be sent to the general secretaries of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the office of the All India 
Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so elected, containing 
the full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach 
the office not later than seven days before the date fixed for the holding of the 
session. In case, however, of interim vacancies, the Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tee shall fill them in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. Such rules 
shall not be valid unless they have been previously confirmed by the Working 


ELECTORATES 

AND 

DELEGATES 
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Committee. No changes however shall be made in the delegates list within seven 
days of the Congress. 


Article /X. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscription to 
the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by the latter 
at its first meeting after the Congress. In fixing the subscrip¬ 
tion the All India Congress Committee shall pay regard not 
merely to the population of the province but to its financial capacity. 


PROVINCIAL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Article X. 

Each committee referred to in Article 
oft Fr at i on dele « ates elected in 

certificate attached > marked Appendix 

CERTIFICATE committeef 


VUI shall issue certificates to the 
accordance with the form hereto 
11, and signed by a secretary of the 


Article XI. 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying a fee of five 
rupees at the office of the All India Congress Committee in the 
delegai f *- Congress camp at the place where the Congress is held shall 
receive a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress. 


Article XII. 
Delegates 

VOTING AT 
CONGRESS 


shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress sittings or 
otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 


RECEPTION 

COMMITTEE 


Article XIII. 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee at least six months before the meeting of the annual 
session and may include persons who are not members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The members of the Reception 
Committee shall pay not less than Rs. 25 each. 

Article XIV. 

The Reception Committee 
from amongst its own members. 


shall elect its chariman and other office-bearers 


Article XV. 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds for the 
expenses of the Congress session, to elect the president of the Congress in the 
manner set forth in the following Article, to make all necessary arrangements for 
the reception and accommodation of delegates and guests and, as far as practicable, 
of visitors, and for the printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, 
and to submit statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Congress 
Committee within four months of the session of the Congress. 


Article XVI. 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, by the 
TI of end of June, suggest to the Reception Committee the names of 

E ** N * persons who are in their opinion eligible for the presidentship of 

3 " the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall, as far as 

PRhsid n possible, in the first week of July, submit to all the Provincial 

Committees the names so suggested, for their final recommendations ; provided 
that such final recommendation will be of anv one but not more of such names, 
and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, meet in the month of August 
to consider such recommendations. If the person recommended by a majority of 
the Provincial Congress Committees is adopted by a majority of the members of 
the Reception Committee present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that 
person shall be the president of the next Congress. I f, however, the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the president recommended by the Provincial Corj- 
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gress Committees, or an emergency arises by resignation, death or otherwise, of 
the president elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to 
the All India Congress Committee whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as 
possible, before the end of September. In either case, the election shall be final 
provided that in no case shall the person so elected as president belong to the 
province in which the Congress is to be held. 

The president of a special or extraordinary session shall be elected by the All 
India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso. 


Article XVI/. 

(<*) The All India Congress Committee shall pay to the Reception Com¬ 
mittee within a fortnight after the termination of the Congress session one-fifth of 
the delegation fees. 

(1 b ) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all the expen¬ 
ses of the session, it shall hand over 50% thereof to the Provincial Congress 
Committee in the province in which the session was held, towards the Provincial 
Congress fund of that province, and the remaining 30% to the All India Congress 
Committee, 


Article XVIII, 

(a) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall be 
audit audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial 

“ ' ! Congress Committee concerned, and the statement of accounts 

together with the auditor’s report shall be sent by the Provincial Committee not 
later than six months from the termination of the Congress, to the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee 

(i) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be audited 
every year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It shall be competent 
to this auditor to call for and inspect the accounts of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

Article XIX. 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, exclusive of 
ex-officio members. Every member of the All India Congress 
Committee, ex-officio or elected, shall pay an annual subscription 
of Rs. to, payable at or before the first meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted 
to take pait in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee or the Subjects 
Committee. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president, past presidents of the 
Congress if they sign Article 1 of this constitution and are members of any Con¬ 
gress organisation, the general secretaries and the treasures of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of 
members of the All India Congress Committee from among the members of the 
Congress Committees within its jurisdii tion. 


ALL INDIA 

CONGRESS 

COMMITTEE 


The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population according 
to the linguistic distr button of provinces, as given in Appendix C. 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the elec¬ 
tion of delegates. 

Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take place in 
the month of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by resignation, 
death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee, 

The All India t ongress Committee shall meet as often as may be necessary 
for the discharge of its obligations, and evety time upon requisition by 30 members 
thereof, who shall stare in their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. When once such a meetine i» 
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requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for consideration 
provided due notice has been given to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of the new 
Ail India Congress Committee. 

Article XX. 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall issue 
certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons so 

elected. 


FUNCTION 

OF 

A. I. C. C. 


Article XX/. 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the Congress to 
carry out the programme of work laid down by the Congress from 
year to year and deal with all new matters that may arise during 
the year and may not be provided for by the Congress itself. For 
this purpose the All India Congress Committee shall have the 
power to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 

Article XX//. 

The president of the Congress shall be the Congress Committee tor the year 
following. 

Article XX///. 

The Indian National Congress shall have two general secretaries and two 
treasurers, who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 

There shall be a permanent fund of the Congress the interest 
on which shall be used for the ordinary work of the AH India 
Congress Committee. The corpus of the fund shall not be spent. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge of the office 
of the All India C ongress Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of 
the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the Congress and 
of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation with the 
Reception Committee. Such report shall be published as soon as possible and not 
later than four months after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All India 
Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds 
which may come into their hands, to the All India Congress Committee at a 
meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress 
for the year ; and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress Committees and published along with the next Congress report. 

There shall be one permanent paid secretary who shall be in charge of the 
office of the All India Congress Committee. 


SECRET AKIES 
AND 

TREASURERS 


Article XXIV. 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after the annual 
session of the Congress, elect ten members who shall, with the 
committee president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
oomm 1 Committee of the Congress and the executive authority responsible 

to the All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the next 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 


Article XXV. 

The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute the Sub- 

fTTotirr-To jects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary session 
SUBJECTS following. 

COMMITTEE B 


Article XXVI. 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days befoie the meeting of the 
Congress in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall pieside, and 
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the outgoing secretaries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the 
ensuing session of the Congress, including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

Article XX VII. 

The Subjects Committee, shall proceed to discuss the said programme and 
shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

Article XX VIII. 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time, as the occasion may 
require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 


CONTENTIOUS 
SUBJECTS AMO 
INTERESTS .IF 


At tide XXZX. 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee or allow¬ 
ed to be discussed at any Congress by the president thereof, to 
the introduction of which the Hindu or Mohammedan delegates 
as a body, object by a majority of three-fourths of their number' 
and if, after the discussion of any subject which has been admit- 
minui. md f01 discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 

delegates, as a body, are, by a majority of three-fourths of their number, opposed 
to the resolution which it. is purposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall be 
dropped. 

Article XXX 

At each sitting of the. Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follow- : -- 

ORDER OF (,,) The 1 evolutions awwnmended for adoption by the 

business Subjects Committee. 

(A) Any substantive motion not included in (.<) but which does not fall under 
Article XXIX of the const tution and which 35 delegates request the president in 
writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed to place before 
the Congress ; provided, however, that no such motion shall be allowed unless it 
has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has 
received the support of at least a thiid of the members then present. 

Article XX X/. 

The All India Congress Committee shall have the 
respect of all matters not covered by 
rULE-MAKINv- j nr insistent with its Articles. 
power 


power to frame rules in 
the constitution and not 


Article XX.X//. 

The All India Congress Committee shall, at its (list meeting every year, nomi¬ 
nate a pare] of twelve members to enquire inlo and finally decide 
ELECTION a |] election disputes coming before it. The parties to the dispute 
DISPUTES shall nominate one each out of this panel to represent the respec- 
PA.NET tive disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 

Article XXX///. 

The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani ; 
LANUUAt.Es the English language or any provincial language may be used if 

FOR PRO- the speaker is unable to speak n Hindustani or whenever 

ceedinos necessary. 

The proceedings of the lhovncial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also be 
used. 



The National l iberal Federation. 

ALLAHABAD—jo & jt DECEMBER 1928. 

The Mayo Hall, Allahabad, was filled to o**“ flowing to welcome Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, President of the eleventh session of the National Liberal Federation, 
on the 30th DECEMBER igsS. 

Among the distinguished Liberals present at the opening session were Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyar (Madras), Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikari (Bengal), Sir banker Rao Chitnavis (Nagpur) and a large mumber of 
delegates from different parts of the country, including several ladies. Great 
enthusiasm was exhibited throughout the proceedings. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in proposing the election of Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad 
said that Sir Chimanlal’s long and varied experience in different spheres fitted him 
eminently for the position. He pressed the attention of the Liberals to the claim 
for Dominion Status, which he said was the least they should demand. 

The motion was seconded by Sir C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyar and supported by 
Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Sir Sankar Rao Chitnavis. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then took the chair and delivered his presidential 
address. The following is the text :— 

THK PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Liberals, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—1 very much 
appreciate the honour you have, done me in asking me to preside over the nth 
Session of the National Liberal Federation of India. This session is of special 
importance by reason of the momentous questions that are exercising the minds of 
the people and the Government of this country and which require the highest 
statesmanship and balanced judgment for their proper solution. The responsibilities 
therefore of the person invited to guide the deliberations of this session, are indeed 
heavy, but I am sure you will extend to me your reasoned a vice, support and 
co-operation in discharging my duty as the President of this Session. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is very gratifying that we are getting every day better 
news about the progress that His Majesty the King-Emperor is making towards 
full recovery. At one time great anxiety was roll but by the grace of God His 
Majesty is now out of danger and is steadily gaining strength. The loyal devotion 
to His Majesty that was manifest in this country along with the rest of the Empire 
during those anxious days, testifies to the universal regard and esteem in which His 
Majesty is held. 

Last year when the Federation was in session, we lost a great patriot by the 
death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. This year we have to mourn the loss of another 
great patriot who like Ajmal Khan was a tower of strength to Indian Nationalism 
and to the cause of Hindu-Mosleni unity. The circumstances connected with his 
sudden and tragic death have left a very sail impression throughout the country. 
India can ill afford to lose at this juncture a leader of that eminence. We have 
also lost in Lord Sinha a great Liberal and a great and patriotic Indian who had 
shed lustre on his country. 

The Liberal Party has a proud record extending over a long period, of valuable 
work for the political, social and material advancement of this country. Up to the 
time when the Liberals left the Congress, that body stood and worked for 
constitutional advance by constitutional methods. The Congress of those days 
valued and wanted to retain the British connection and claimed full responsible 
government within the Empire. The reforms of J921 were the direct result of the 
work of the Congress of those days. When the Congress strayed away from those 
principles and methods the Liberals stood steadfastly by those constitutional 
principles and methods, and unswayed by fun of popular displeasure, had the 
coinage to sepaiate from the Congress. 
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The task of politicians who violently declaim against the existing order of things 
and promise to the people the attainment of Swaraj within three, six, or twelve 
months is easy. The task at those who face realities and want to make progress 
on solid foundations and hart: theicfore sometimes to counsel patience, is 
necessarily not very popular. Those who want to keep their hold 0:1 the uninformed 
populace »y making glib p omisi-s and hy spectacular tire-works are compelled of 
necessity to go further and further. Wh.U pleases the populate to-day is not enough 
to please it to-morrow and they must therefore produce s miething still more 
spectacular at every stage. Thai is how some of the Congress politicians have got 
pushed further and further into non-co-operation, civil disobedience, direct action, 
non-payment of taxes, independence, socialism and communism. 

The Liberal Party am! Uu Reforms of 1921 

When the wave of non-co-operation swept the country, the Liberals kept then- 
heads, put the.r shoulders to the wheel and worked the reforms inadequate though 
they considered them to be, and they woiked them well under very difficult and 
adverse circumstances. Those who styled themselves Independents refrained from 
joining the party of civil disobedient e and non-violent non-co-operation, but still 
abstained from coming into the legislatures and working the constitution. The 
Liberals and others who lien went to the Councils worked under a double handicap. 
On the one hand they were bitterly attacked and abused by the non-co-operation 
party ; and on the other bind, < lovernment when it suited it to disregard their views 
and advice, made no simpler, i-.t saying that they did not represent the people 
because at the elections a large propoitiici of the electorates had abstained from 
voting. 

The Congress politicans and the so-called Independents realised after some 
years what the Liberals had instinctively realised from the beginning that the wise and 
profitable course was to get into the legislatures and work the reforms for what 
they were worth. The Swarajists stood fo- the elections of 1923 and came into the 
legislatures in large numbers, pie.teuding, lio-.vevcr, that they were going to non-co- 
operate from within. After making heroic gestures of throwing out Budgets and 
the Finance Bills, they settled down to the normal work of the legislatures. 

Paradoxical as it m.-.y seen, it is (lovernment who have by their blundering 
and hesitating policy at every step, created extremism and helped it at every stage 
to gather greater strength just when ; l wS about to lose ground. Their umvise 
action in putting the Ro v Inti <Vu on the Statute Book in defiance of united Indian 
opinion throughout the country, gave britli to civil disobedience. The Punjab 
Martial Law administration and the hon ors for which it was responsible created the 
cult of non-violent non-co-operation and non-payment of taxes and the obstructive 
and hostile attitude of the Swarajist* in the legislatures. The Simon Commission 
muddle of last year brought into existence the party advocating complete 
independence. Government iiavc always failed to respond adequately and timely 
to legitimate Indian aspirations as voiced by sane and responsible political sections, 
and by their hesitation and delay have lost opp -.tunity after opportunity of catching 
the imagination of the people and securing their contentment. They are 1 o much 
lost in admiration of what they had done for India and of the efficiency of their 
administration that they wonder and resent that Indians should be dissatisfied with 
the present order of things anil should demand full self-vovernmcnt. 

The Simon Blunder. 

The acton and attitude or Government in respect of the Simon Commission 
are typical of this mentality. C ider the Government of India Act, they were not 
bound to set up the Statutory Commission till the end of 1929. They decided to 
accelerate the appointment of the (> mi mission in order to meet united Indian 
public opimon, but then they pro-■-wiled to do o in a manner that has aroused 
hostility and opposition thro.igiioir the l.md. They forget that no constitution 
however well-designed can wo, k with fruitful results and that no Government 
however powerful can rule a country like India with its vast atea and population 
except with the general acquiescence of the p ople. It Is obvious common sense 
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that a commission of such importance dealing with the future constitution of this 
country should have been constituted with general good-will. In spite of grave 
warnings, they persisted in constituting the Commission entirely excluding Indians 
therefrom and th< re-by alienating very large and important sections of public 
opinion. It is inevitable that the conclusions of the Commission are bound to 
suffer from the fatal infirmity of having been arrived at practically e.t parte in the 
absence of the recognised political organisations and leaders of the Indian people 
and will not find acceptance. ‘ 

Decision of the Liberal Party for Abstention Justified. 

The Liberal Party has always accepted the Government of India Act and the 
authority of the Parliament to legislate in the matter of the future constitution. 
The Liberals were therefore not people who would range themselves against the 
Commission unless for substantial cause. After full deliberation, they were driven 
to the conclusion that abstention fiom taking any part in the work of the 
Commission was the only course open to them consistently with National self- 
respect. The reasons for this conclusion were very ably stated by your President 
of last year, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, and were embodied in the statement that the 
Federation issued at the conclusion of the last session and I do not propose to 
l-e-state them. Nothing has happened since our session at Bombay last year, that 
can alter our decision. We always made it clear that if Indians were included in 
the Commission or if the equality of status, authority and functions in substance and 
in form, were secured for what is given by the authorities the dignified name of 
“The Indian wing of the Commission,” we were not averse to reconsidering the 
situation. 

Government have however neglected and failed to do anything adequate to 
secure general co-operation. We have the lamentable spectacle of the Commission 
ushered into every important place with police protection to cheek and shroud from 
their view hostile demonstrations, leading in some places to conflict between the 
public and the police, in the course of which respected popular leaders like Lala 
Lajpat Rai and others were injured. In Lucknow the police grossly insulted a 
highly respected All-India leader, the Maharaja of Mabumadabad, who till lately 
was the Home Member of the U. P. Government. We of the Liberal Party have 
disapproved of hartals and black flag processions and other demonstrations of a 
like nature, but when popular resentment is aroused different people have different 
ideas and methods of giving expression to it. The bitter memories of these unfor¬ 
tunate events will last for a long time, and be a great obstacle in the way of 
harmonious understanding and co-operation between England and India which 
is very much to be desired. Sir John Simon and his colleagues of the Commission 
deserve sympathy for their unpleasant experiences. It is really unfair to them that 
Government have so hopelessly mismanaged the matter that the Commission would 
not get the valuable materials and assistance necessary to lead them to correct 
conclusions. The situation is not of their creation but they lay themselves open to 
criticism when they join in the propaganda to make out that the Commission is 
receiving cc-operation from representative bodies and men and to belittle the 
volume knd importance of the abstaining sections. 

The claim made that the Commission is receiving a large measure of 
co-operation from representative men and bodies will not stand dose examination. 
The Legislative Assembly which was at one time during the preliminary debates 
on the constitution of the Commission described in Parliament, as the body 
pre-eminently representing all India, rejected the proposal to elect the Central 
Committee to work with the Simon Commission. Attempts were made to depreciate 
the value of the decision of the Assembly on the ground that it was passed only 
by a majority of six. It is conveniently ignored that the minority consisted largely 
of the Government official block and nominated members. If the elected members 
were considered an overwhelming majority such members voted for abstention. 
The majority of elected Muslim members cast their vote for abstention. When the 
Assembly decided for abstention, its representative character was questioned. It 
was argued that the Assembly members were not in intimate touch with the people 
in the provinces and that the members of the Provincial Councils more truly 
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reflected the views of the masses who were for co-operation, Starting with this 
promise it is said that inasmuch as most of the Provincial Councils have appointed 
committees it is evident that the country as a whole is in favour of co-operation 
with the Commission. Rut, here again,' it is conveniently forgotten that, in the 
Provincial Councils, if you eliminated the official block and the nominated members, 
in almost every province the majoiity of the elected members was against co¬ 
operation, and surely k is the elected members and not the official block and 
nominated members who can rightly claim to reflect the real public opinion. How 
unfounded is the claim that lepresentative bodies and men have co-operated with 
the Commission is clear, if one considers V>y way of illustration, the bodies and men 
who appeared before the Commission in the Bombay Presidency. Any one with 
any acquaintance of the I’resideiuy will have no hesitation in saying that those who 
submitted memoranda nr appeared hefoie the Commission, in no sense repre¬ 
sented the views of the bulk of the people of the Presidency. One looks in vain in 
the list of those who sera memoranda, for the recognised representative bodies of 
standing in the Presidency, I ke the Bombay Presidency Association, the Indian 
merchants’Chamber, the Poona Sai vajamk Sabha, the Deccan Sabha, the Gujarat 
Sablm and others that can he mentioned.. And what is true of Bombay is also 
true of other provinces. 

It is to me wonderful how the (iovernment of India and the British Cabinet do 
not yet realise the futility and tragedy of attempting to evolve and inaugurate a big 
and important step in the politwal advance of India in an atmosphere of such 
general dissatisfaction and strife. They are repeating in a very intensified degree 
the tragedy that surrounded the nauguratinn of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
It should not be beyond their genius boldly to take hold of opportunities even now 
to restoie harmony and solve the. constitutional problem of India in close co¬ 
operation with all sections on public opinion and with general good-will which alone 
can secure the successful working of any scheme that may be devised. 

The All-Parties’ Committee. 

In order to meet the deplorable situation created by Government, it was 
considered extremely desirable and necessary that all political parties should put 
their heads together and prodm-c a generally agreed constitution and make united 
demand for the same beir.g accepted by Parliament. If the political evolution of 
India is to be on satisfactory and stable lines, it is essential that conflicts between 
different parlies and communities should as far as possible be eliminated and all 
disruptive tendencies and forces should he got rid of and a common national 
ideal should be created. It is only solidarity of Indian opinion that would tell. 
Those who organised the All Parties’ Conference and Convention have rendered 
inestimable set vice to India. Tin: able work done in this connection by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani has maintained and enhanced the reputation 
of the Liberal Party. That Conference and its Committee have done very valu¬ 
able and pair otic work and the Report that has been produced by them is one 
entitled to a high place among state documents dealing with topics of such 
importance, by its fairness, clem and logical thinking, restraint and moderation 
and commendable statesmanship It is a grand effort made to secure the greatest 
measure of agreement in the country and however much one may differ from 
some of its recommendations it should be received and considered with the 
greatest consideration. It need not be taken as the last word and as far as 
l can see various adjustments and modifications of its recommendation may be¬ 
come necessary to secure for it complete and universal acceptance ; but such 
negotiations should be conducted in a friendly and helpful spirit by those who 
may not be prepared to subscribe to it fully. It need not evoke the criticisms 
and opposition that have been levelled at it in certain quarters, some of which 
is misinformed and is due to want of proper understanding of the real nature 
and implication of the proposals and pi inciples underlying the Report. 

The fundamental proposal and key stone of the Report is the demand of 
Dominion Status for India and t is a very happy augury that this proposal 
has now been accepted and adopted by the All-Parties’Convention without any 
reservations. While the Congress had at its Madias Session declared Indepen- 
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dence as its ultimate goal, a section has now declared that complete Independence 
outside the British Empire is their immediate goal. Curiously enough, some 
of those who declare Independence as their goal are prepared to join in the 
demand for Dominion Status with the reservation that thereby their liberty of 
action in working for complete Independence is not restricted and in the hope 
that the attainment of Dominion Status will make it more easy for them to 
attain Independence. The Congress is asked as a compromise to accept the 
formula that while reaffirming the Madras resolution for Independence, Dominion 
Status is acceptable as a common measure of agreement. In the alternative, 
the Congress is asked to subscribe at present to Dominion Status but with 
the ultimatum that if it is not given within a stated period, then Independence 
would be declared and non-co-operation started. To my mind, while every effort 
should be made to secure unity in politically minded India, such unity should 
not be a camouflage. Nothing makes for sound action in politics as does clarity of 
thought and avoidance of self-deception. Speaking for myself, I do not see 
how those whose immediate or ultimate goal is complete Independence, can 
have anything in common with those who want Dominion Status within the Empire. 
The whole outlook and methods of those who want Independence must in the very 
nature of things be different from those who want Dominion Status. Any nation or 
country that wants complete Independence takes measures first to achieve In’ 
dependence and when it succeeds in securing Independence, it drafts and creates 
ts own constitution. It is out of place for those who want Independence 
outside the Empire to join in drafting the constitution for Dominion Status 
and asking the British Parliament to grant such Dominion Status. Those who 
want Dominion Status within the Empire can not countenance the ultimatum 
mentioned above. Those who reaffirm Independence as their goal and threaten 
nonpayment of taxes cannot be honest believers in Dominion Status. 

I venture to think that every reasonable mind should accept the goal of 
Dominion Status. As pointed out in the report of the Nehru Committee, what 
is needed is the transference of political power and responsibility from the people 
of England to the people of India and that essential object will be fully served 
by India becoming one of the Self-governing Dominions. At the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1926, the position of Seif governing Dominions is described in the 
following terms :— 

“They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and Freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

Dominion Status meets all National aspirations and carries with it the pro¬ 
tection, safety and all other advantages of partnership in the most powerful 
Empire in the world. 

It is sometimes objected that unless India is prepared to assume responsi¬ 
bility of its defence, both internal and external, it cannot claim Dominion Status. 
But this was never insisted upon as a condition in the case of Self-governing 
Dominions when they obtained that Status. Defence against internal disturbance 
was no doubt laid upon them, but no obligation of defence against external 
aggression was required to be taken up, and as regards naval defence the Imperial 
Government is still carrying the burden. India however, has been maintaining 
an army at a very heavy cost which is sufficient not only for her own purposes 
but also serves and Is available for Imperial needs. It would indeed be strange, 
if England after thwarting and hampering India to learn and be ready for her 
own defence, were to urge a state of things which England herself had brought 
about, as a ground for withholding Dominion Status from India. The persistent 
neglect and refusal to give practical effect to schemes for Indianisation of the 
army within a reasonable time, including the virtual rejection of the Skeen 
Committee’s Report only recently, are well known to all. What India wants 
and claims is the same autonomy in the sphere of military organisation and ad¬ 
ministration that is enjoyed by the Self-governing Dominions. 
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COMMUNAL PROBLEM. 

The most important problem that the Nehru Committee in its Report has 
attempted to solve is the communal problem. This tjuestion has assumed a 
fictitious importance far beyond its real merits. The principal communities con¬ 
cerned in this question are the Hindu and Mahomedan communities. The 
separatist principle wa; first recognised in 1909 and it was confirmed by 
the Lucknow Pact in uji6, whereby it was agreed that Mahomedans should 
have their own separate- electorates and the numbers to be returned to the 
various Provincial Councils by such electorates and also to the Central Legislature 
were fixed with due regard to their numerical strength as well as other con¬ 
siderations, The Hindu and Mussulman leaders who were parties to this pact 
entered into it in the full hope that separate electorates would last only for 
some time and were to be confined only to the legislatures. They accepted 
separate electorates only as a means of dealing with a temporary aberration 
which was expected to vanish on the growth of national unity. Unfortunately, 
however, the separatist idea has spread like a wild weed. It has extended to 
the municipalities, and local boards, and has invaded in some places even the 
seats of learning. It has infected other communities and sections, Europeans 
Anglo-Indians, Sikhs, Non-Brahmins, depressed classes and others too numerous 
to mention. It has unfortunately extended to the region of public offices to such 
a degree that fitness, efficiency and nerds of the State are no longer the principal 
considerations, with the inevitable lesult that the public services show a decline 
which must in its turn weaken and debase the national character. Some of 
the blighting effects of separate e!e< ionites might have been minimised if un¬ 
fettered choice of candidates had been given to the communal electorates and 
option had been allowed to the minority community members to go into the 
general register if they so desired. The present rigid water-tight compartments 
system is very unfair to the members of the minority community themselves. 
Under the present syste m any enlightened Mahomedan of National outlook 
who may prefer to go into the general register and whom the Non-Muslim 
electors may desire 10 elect as their representatives are prevented 
from making any choice in the matter. Similarly, a Muslim electorate is 
prevented from electing as their representative a non-Muslim to whom 
they may have the complctest confidence. Unbiassed thought and large national 
view rising above petty personal considerations of providing jobs for members 
of any particular community, will make it evident that there is really no divergence 
of interest between the different communities. They are all subject to the same 
laws, same taxes, same disabilities and enjoy the same rights and privileges, 
A study of the proceedings of the Central Legislatures as well as the provincial 

Legislatures will reveal that during the seven years that have elapsed since the 

inauguration of the reforms in 1921 there has hardly been any occasion on 

which any legislation or measure affecting only a particular 

community was debated or that voting took place on purely communal lines. 

The following observation of the Nelu u Committee Report on the extremely 
undesirable effects of separate electorates give a true picture. It says ; “Every¬ 
body knows that separate electorates are had for the growth of a national 
spirit, but everybody perhaps does not realise equally well that separate electorates 
are still worse for a minority community. They make the majority wholly in¬ 
dependent of the minority and its votes and hostile to it. Under separate electora¬ 
tes therefore the chances are that the minority will always have to face a hostile 
majority, which can always by sheer force of numbers override the wishes of 
the minority. Extreme co.nmunalists flourish thereunder and the majority 
community far from suffering actualy benefits by it.” 

The correct ideal therefore is a general register of voters not taking into 
account birth, race or religion. All that any community should have and is 
entitled to is that, the constitution should secure to it fullest religious liberty 
and cultural autonomy. For any community that is backward special facilities 
should be provided for speeding up the education of the members of such 
community. Failing the acceptance of this correct ideal, general electorate! 
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ivith reservation of seats for the minority and backward communities who enjoy at 
present separate electorates is the next best expedient. But such reservation of 
seats must be recognised only as a transitional stage between separate electorates 
and general electorates, for it is clear that such reservation of seats makes the 
community enjoying it steadily lose irTself-reliance. 

The fact is that the present situation in which the Mahomedan community want 
to cling to separate electorates as a valued privilege essential for their safety, has 
been created by want of trust and confidence between the majority and minority 
communities and that situation is exploited by those who can maintain their 
prominence only by perpetuating communalism. But whatever the causes and 
however undesirable the present state of things, you have to face the fact that the 
minority community has not that trust and confidence in the majority community 
which one would like to establish. I strongly think it is up to the majority com¬ 
munity to be generous and to agree to make concessions to the furthest limit 
consistent with National interests, in order to wean back their erring brethren of the 
minority community. The Nehru Committee Report recommends the abolition of sepa¬ 
rate electorates and agrees as a transitional measure to the reservation of seats for the 
Muslim community in the Central Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures except 
Bengal and the Punjab, in proportion to their population, with the right to contest addi¬ 
tional seats. As regards the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslim community is 
the majority community, it recommends general electorates without any reservation 
of seats. The facts collected and the arguments and reasoning of the Report in 
favour of these conclusions appear to be sound. But here again one has to face 
hard facts and it is a fact that although the proposals are acceptable to certain 
sections of the Muslim community, there are others who are not prepared to accept 
them. The only solution is further negotiations and adjustments. 

It is further to be remembered that the solution of the communal problem 
presented by the Nehru Report is based on adult franchise. Speaking for myself, 
1 venture to think that at this stage of India's political evolution, adult franchise is 
neither desirable nor safe. 1 am one of thos e who seriously doubt that the present 
low franchise has worked well. It is low enough although it brings in a small 
proportion of the population, but to lower it still more or to adopt universal suffrage 
without any property qualification would, 1 am convinced, be dangerous, The 
poverty and illiteracy of the large masses of the people raise very serious doubts 
of a proper exercise by them of the franchise and fears are entertained that they 
may appreciate merely the pecuniary value of their votes than its political 
significance. But whatever the franchise, it is desirable to my mind, to base it on 
the qualification of ownership or exeicise of some calling and receipt of income 
liable to taxation in some form or another. To vest political power at one bound 
in this country, in the hands of masses of people with no stake and who therefore 
are not likely to appreciate the benefits of a stable and ordered Government, is 
under the present circumstances, I venture to think, not desirable. Adult frachise 
has come in England after nearly ioo years of political training and vast progress 
of education and material prosperity. When the Reform Act of 1832 was passed, 
only 3 per cent of the population was enfranchised. In 1867-68, the proportion 
was raised to 9 per cent and in 1884 to 16 per cent. But whether adult franchise 
is desirable or not desirable, it is not practical politics to proceed on the assumption 
that it will be granted. If that is so, a solution of the communal problem based 
on adult franchise would necessarily be required to be reconsidered and recast. 

Speaking for myself, I wuuld be prepared to concede to the Muslim commu¬ 
nity reservation of seats everywhere on reasonably generous proportion for a par¬ 
ticular number of years in order to restore trust and confidence and to secure unity 
of demand for Dominion Status or for substantial advance towards it. At the end 
of such period either the reservation of seats should automatically disappear or the 
matter should be open to reconsideration and adjustment by the communities 
concerned. I do not think the majority community would in any way suffer by such 
concession. 

If the system of reservation of seats is to be brought into existence for the 
Mussalinans, the same will have to be done with regard to other communities like 
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Europeans who have at present separate electorates as well as for those communi¬ 
ties like the Maharattas who have at present reservation of seats. 

It is not possible to deal within the limits of a presidential address with all 
the provisions which should form part of the new constitution. One can only indi¬ 
cate the general lines and principles on which the constitution should be based. 
A Declaration of Rights and the securing of all existing property rights on the lines 
indicated in the Nehru Report are essential. There is an overwhelming consensus 
of opinion in favour of provincial autonomy, but some people while demanding 
Provincial autonomy try to hedge it round by various safeguards and limitations, 
I advocate full provincial autonomy with transfer of all provincial subjects 
including Law and Order and I have no misgivings as to the result. Provincial 
autonomy should be real and any safeguards that may be considered desirable 
should as far as possible be provided in the Provincial machinery and constitution 
itself. I would deprecate the vesting of any extraordinary powers in the Governor 
of superseding the administration of any transferred subjects by the Ministers. 
There may be mistakes committed blit it is only by committing mistakes and the 
electorate learning to visit such mistakes with their displeasure at the elections, that 
responsible government can thrive. Suitable safeguards against hasty action can 
however be provided by the creation if necessary of a Second Chamber constituted 
on a franchise which would secure among its members men of ripe and sound 
experience. 

But any scheme of Provincial autonomy would not be productive of good 
results if no element of responsibility is introduced in the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the present structure of that Government remains unaltered 
The present slate of things there is one that demoralises both the Legislature 
and thd Government. The legislature often acts in an irresponsible manner 
because it knows that the King's Government will be carried on and that 
the Government will see that effect is not given to such irresponsible acts of the 
legislature. On the cither hand, Government get into the habit of not attaching 
that value to the opinion or vote of the legislature which they would otherwise do. 
The introduction of responsibility in the Central Government means for the present 
the introduction of dyarchy, as it will, l apprehend, be desirable for some time 
to keep at least foreign and political relations and the army as reserved subjects. 
I have no apprehension about dyarchy working satisfactorily in the Central Govern¬ 
ment as a transitional measure provided an atmosphere of goodwill is created. 
The failure of dyarchy in some provinces was due to exceptional causes. 

The position of the Indian States and their relations with the Government of 
India when India becomes a self-governing Dominion are questions of great 
intricacy and difficulty but a proper solution acceptable to British India and the 
Indian States will hare to be found. It is regrettable that at present the situation 
is befogged by considerable mistrust and misunderstanding on either side. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that all Indian .States are misgoverned and represent 
absolute autocratic government. It is only the worst cases that come prominently 
to public notice and it is unfair from such cases to generalise as regards the rest. 
It is a misunderstanding to suppose that the Indian Princes are opposed to or 
want in any manner to obstruct the attainment of full Dominion Status by British 
India. Many of the enlightened 1 tilers among them areas patriotic and feel as 
nationally as any of us do and are willing to help British India in attaining its goal. 
Some of them are prepared to introduce representative institutions in their States. 
It is also a misconception chat Indian Princes by inviting the Butler Committee 
enquiry ate trying to entrench themselves against any inroad on their authority by 
British India. The way in which their treaty rights and sovereignty have been dealt 
with in the past by the British Government whenever differences between them have 
arisen, made it necessary fot them to have their position and rights vis-a-vis the 
British Government investigated and defined. It is equally a misapprehension on 
the other hand that British India wants in any manner to derogate from the 
independence and sovereignty of the Indian States and to make them in any way 
subservient to British India and the Indian legislatures. Efforts should be made 
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to evolve a scheme in which British India and the Indian States can march together 
for the prosperity and advancement of the whole country and with mutual trust 
and confidence make India as a whole take her proper place among the nations of 
the world. This can he done by discussion and negotiation between the represen¬ 
tatives of British India and the Indian States. 

Our trouble is with the extremists in all camps who make the task of adjust¬ 
ment and understanding by inspiring mutual trust andc onfidence, extremely 
difficult. We have extremists among the Hindus, among Mahomedans, among 
Nationalists and among the Europeans. It does not conduce to better understan¬ 
ding if one side describes Europeans who are trading in this country and have in¬ 
vested capital as mercenary exploiters and for the spokesman of Europeans to 
describe Indians as highwaymen ready to rob the Europeans who claim to be 
innocent travellers. 

I'UF.I.IC SAFETY Jill.l,. 

Before I conclude, I feel bound to draw the serious attention of all who arc 
interested in the welfare and prosperity of this country, to the growing menace 
that is threatening not only the ordered progress of the country but the very founda¬ 
tion and existence of society and the State. There are indications which cannot 
be ignored that Communist ideas are being disseminated among the working classes 
and the ignorant agricultural population with the avowed object of subverting the 
present structure of society and ownership of property. The repeated and long 
continued strikes in important industrial centres which have very nearly ruined 
the staple industries of the country, arc engineered not merely for the purpose of 
redressing the legitimate or supposed grievances and improving the condition of 
labour, but as part of a plan to break up the present order and structure of society 
and are subsidised partly by foreign funds. A party has come into existence who 
is openly proclaiming revolution and destruction of the present structure of society 
and ownership of property as its goal. It behoves Government and all right- 
thinking men to take all measures to stop this exploitation and misleading of the 
masses for revolutionary purposes before it is too late. In this connection, speaking 
personally, I regret the action of the Assembly in turning down the Public Safety 
Bill. One always deprecates all repressive legislation and is unwilling to clothe 
the Executive Government with power that can be misused but the Bill as it emerged 
from the Select Committee, had, I think, sufficient safeguards and they could have 
been further improved at the second reading stage by the Assembly. 

The grounds on which the consideration of the Bill was opposed 

appear to me to be entirely unconvincing. It was said, why did not 

Government take measures earlier ? But surely that is no ground for 

not taking any measures at all now. It was objected that it was useless 

dealing with non-Indians when Government were taking no steps to deal with 
Indians who may be doing greater mischief and Government were urged to take 
action against some Indian labour agitators under the discredited regulations of 
1818 and 1827. The repressive laws committee urged in 1912-1923 the immediate 
repeal of those regulations and the Assembly and the whole country have unequi¬ 
vocally protested against the continuance on the Statute Book of those regulations 
that have been described as “Lawless Laws” under which various people and also 
the erstwhile ruler of an important Indian State are at present deprived of their 
liberty indefinitely without ever having been informed of the charges against them 
and without being given an opportunity of refuting such charges if any ; and yet 
we find it seriously urged in the Assembly that blame attached to Government for 
not taking action under those Regulations against some agitators engineering labour 
strikes and that as Government can take action under those regulations no legisla¬ 
tion was needed. 

What we are suffering from, in our public life at present, I am afraid, is want 
of clear thinking and a serious lack of men willing to take the responsibility of 
saying what they know to be right. The intoxication of public applause and the 
fear of losing popularity appear to benumb the capacity of rational thinking and 
the courage to express one ’3 real convictions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have tried to place before you my views on some of 
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the questions which you will deal within this session, It may be that some of my 
views may not exactly coincide with yours. But of this 1 am sure that you will apply 
your minds earnestly to the questions you will be considering and that your collec¬ 
tive wisdom will result in advancing the cause of our dear Motherland. 

Resolutions. 

The second day's proceedings of the Federation commenced on the 
next day, the jrsi DECEMBER, at half past twelve. All the resolutions were 
carried without opposition, the Madras contingent contributing largely to 
the speeches. Proceedings began with resolutions of condolence and sympathy 
put from the chair at the deaths of Lala Laipat liai and other liberal leaders. 

1. Boycott of Commission. 

Mr. f. N. Basil (Bengal) moved the following :— 

“(a) The National Liberal Federation urges upon all Indians the imperative 
necessity of continuing the boycott of Simon Commission in full vigour; (b) Empha¬ 
tically condemns police assaults committed in the name of peace and order which 
have marked the reception accorded by officials to the Simon Commission at certain 
places”. 

Mr. Basil said that the members of the Commission, however able they may be, 
cannot look at things Indian from the same point of view as we Indians do. Our 
boycott of the Commission is an indiea tion of the real heart of the people. 

2. Dominion Status. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru moved : 

“This Federation is strongly of opinion that the system of Government to be 
established in place of the present system should be the same as which prevails in 
the self-governing dominions which are equal members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations and this step should be taken immediately. Any further delay 
and postponement is fraught with danger to the mutual relations of India and 
England’. 

He could say, said Sir Tej Bahadur in moving the resolution, without fear of 
contradiction that so far as many members of the Liberal party were concerned 
they offered to work the Montagu reforms knowing full well that they were incur¬ 
ring a great unpopularity among their countrymen. It did not lie in the mouth of 
any Government to say that Liberals did not give fair trial to the reforms. But the 
spirit which actuated Mr. Montagu in introducing those reforms was a 
very short-lived spirit. The moment Mr. Montagu left office, the India Office 
was a very different one and since then the action of the India Office had been very 
discreditable to British justice and statesmanship. Since then the position went 
on deteriorating until they found that the Government of Lord Irwin had placed 
themselves in a position of losing friends, public support and public sympathy. It was 
due, continuing Sir Tej Bahadur asserted, to the action of the Government and to 
their refusal to listen to the advice of their friends that so much extremism had 
grown in this country. Sir Tej Bahadur, proceeding, recalled the resolution moved 
in 1924 in the Legislative Assembly by Bandit Motilal Nehru. That resolution 
expressed not only the sentiments of this party but the sentiments of Liberals 
outside. It was a perfectly mode rate and well reasoned resolution but the 
strongest opposition was offered by Government members and hair splitting was 
made between Dominion Status and responsible Self-Government. 

If it was said that the Parliament never promised India Dominion Status but 
it was committed to responsible Self-Government, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru submitted 
with confidence that if British statesmen studied their own declarations and the 
declarations of the highest in the British Empire they would find that so far as 
British Statesmanship was concerned it stood committed to Dominion Status for 
India, Therefore, it came to many as a surprise when in the year 2924 or early in 
1925 Lord Birkenhead made a famous speech in which he threw a challenge to the 
Indians to explain what they meant bv “swaraj." Sir Tej regretted that none of 
the political parties took up that challenge so seriously then as they did at this 
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liras. The challenge was taken up when a strong challenge was offered to 
nationalism, when a distinct insult was offered to India. That insult was offered 
when the Simon Commission was appointed, There was no option left to them as 
self-respecting Indians but to accept their challenge. There could be no denying 
the fact, continuing Sir Tej said, that the proposals put forward by the All-Parties 
Committee in the idea of Dominion Status carried with them the largest amount of 
agreement in this country. 

Referring to the last portion of the resolution .Sir Tej Bahadur begged of the 
audience not to take it as a threat. That was only a warning to the Government 
because when he attended the Convention at Calcutta he felt that there was a 
distinct cleavage between the younger generation of politicians in India and the 
older generation, Youngmen were thinking on different lines and even leaders 
of distinction like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi were finding it difficult 
at the present moment to have their word accepted by their own followings unlike 
few years ago. It was said, Sir Tej Bahadur continued, that the Dominion Status 
idea was a very low idea, that it was not an idea which could arouse any enthusiasm 
among the younger generation. Sir Tej repudiated such a suggestion. The idea 
of Dominion Status had been growing until they found that in the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence which met in London in 1927 Self-Governing Dominions were not separated 
and were not going to separate. It was because in their homes they felt 
that they were masters, because they felt that they were equal members 
of the Commonwealth, because they considered it expedient and necessary 
to remain members of the British Commonwealth. They might not grant 
Dominion Status, the speaker proceeded, to India but they could not prevent 
men running on the dangerous side. He felt perfectly certain that the younger 
generation was not prepared to bear and suffer and the danger key of the situation 
lay in the hands of the Viceroy. If the Viceroy was going to entrench himself 
behind the advice of men who were not in touch with the country then he would say 
that he was living in a fool’s paradise. 

3. Nehru Report. 

In the absence of Dr. Annie Besant, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari (Bengal) 
moved the following resolution : 

“(a) This Federation accords general support of the report of the Nehru 
Committee and resolutions of the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow in parti¬ 
cular with reference to the establishment of complete provincial autonomy without 
second chambers and full responsible Government in the Government of India with 
such residuary powers as are not granted to provincial Governments ; (b) This 
Federation is further of opinion that if in addition to or in substitutions of the 
recommendations of the Nehru Committee a settlement of the problem of minorities 
is possible by agreement on any other basis, such should be accepted in the larger 
and more abiding interests of the country : (c) The Federation appoints the following 
committee to co-operate with the representatives of other organisations for settle¬ 
ment of communal question : (i) Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, (2) Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, (3) Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, (4) Mr. J. N. Basil, Secretary". 

4. Indian States. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer (Madras) moved : 

"While in general agreement with the recommendations of the Nehru Committee 
in regard to Indian States this Federation welcomes the suggestion made recently 
in some quarters that the representatives of British India and Indian States should 
meet to discuss their points of view to arrive at a conclusion which will be acceptable 
to both parties. This Federation while appreciating the efforts made by some States 
to introduce representative Government is strongly of opinion that more systematic 
and liberal measures should be taken to introduce responsible Government to 
associate the people with the administration of their own States. 

This concluded the proceedings and the Federation dispersed, 
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The twentieth session of the A 11 -In. 1 in Muslim League opened on the 26TH 
DECEMBER 1928 at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, the attendance being confined 
to delegates and a very few select visitors only. 

Delegates had come fnmi all parts of India, and prominent among those 
who were present were Manlana A,.ud, Hr. Rilchlew, Dr. Alain, Mr. Abdul 
Maroon, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Syed Murtav.a, Mr. Ismail Ohowdhury, Mr. Fadul 
Miu|, Mr. Bar cat Ali, Mi. Brrdvi, liana 1 ’hiroze Din, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Slier- 
warn, Matdvi Kaffir Ali, Mr. Atml Matin Chowdhury, Mr. Akram Khan, Mr. 
Mttjtbar Rahaman, Mr. Tamiju ldin Khan, Mr, Waited Hussain, Mr. Mujid 
Bux, Mattlyi Jalaluddin, Khan Bahadur Alimiuamman and Mr. Siddiq. Sir 
Abdnr Rahim was not present nor did the Ali Brothers attend the meeting. 

The Welcome Address. 

The proceedings commenced with recitatian fron the Quoran after which 
Maulv.i Abdul Karim, Chairman ol the Reception Committee, delivered a long 
speech for a hour and quarter, lit the course of his speech the Chairman said :— 

*' At the dawn of a new and significant orientation of the conception of India’s 
political and economic freedom, and on the eve of momentous changes in the 
constitution and administration of India, it is not a light task to stand under the 
portals opening on to the future destiny o our country, and point an unerring 
finger at the right and straight road which India should take in order to achieve 
self- dcterminat on and nat onal well-being in the speediest and surest manner,” 

He continued that iipou the results of their deliberation depended the future 
of the Muslims :,nd to a large extent the destiny of India itself. It was extremely 
to be regretted therefore that some forces were at work to divide the political 
strength of the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the 
community and country required that there should be solid unity. 

The Chairman was afraid that people had been fighting over a shadow be¬ 
fore getting the substance Un it the required political rights were actually 
secured the. question of their division could not arise. Franchise an 1 electorates 
were only to be considered in reference to responsible Self-Government. They 
hail no value or significance oi their own until this was attained. The primary 
and joint aim of all parties >r the present should therefore be the attainment 
of Government of the people by tie:- people for the people. When this was secured, 
he did not think there would be any insurmountable difficulties regarding 
the adjustment of the claims, of tin- different communities. 

Appeal ti v Communal Harmony. 

Moulvi Abdul Karim warned that failure to create inter-communal harmony 
meant perpetuation of India’s bondage. Referring to the political aspirations 
of the intelligenisia of India, he asked : ‘‘ Was it too much to hope that the British 
people would realise their responsibility and avert, before it was too late, the 
dire consequences of their policy and raise India to the position of a self-govern¬ 
ing colony ; or would they drive them in utter despair of British good sense and 
good faith to set themselves to work to find means active or passive, open or 
secret to 11 get rid of their European rulers. ” 

The Chairman described in del ail the process by which Britishers were 
exploiting India and draining her of her wealth, and said that change of Govern¬ 
ment was also necessary to relieve the economic pressure on the masses brought 
about by this exploitation. 

no 
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The Simon Enquiry. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said that British policy in India was 
definitely committed to progressive realisation of responsible Government; but 
he feared that it would be a calamity if sentence were pronounced by the Com¬ 
mission on India’s political destiny without proper representation of her case, 
and that it was too late in the day to doubt India’s fitness for democratic institu¬ 
tions when Turkey and Persia had already attained them without Western 
tutelage for a century and half. He did not agree either with the people who 
thouglit the Nehru Report to be sacrosant or with its detractors. He thought that 
it was a good basis for final deliberation and effective presentation of India’s 
joint demand. But resolutions and constitutions could not achieve anything 
unless they were backed by real abiding unity of hearts and singleness of 
purpose. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Abdul Karim observed that for economic and cultural 
autonomy, Dominion Status gave India as it had given all other Dominions in 
the British Commonwealth all the scope they needed for the present. It would 
therefore be unwise to fritter away their limited national energy at the mere 
name and chimera of Independence. 

Speaking on the communal aspect of the Nehru Report the Chairman said : 
Mussalmans wanted adequate and effective representation in the Legislatures, 
for their past experience had shown that unless reserved and special electorates 
were provided for, an adequate number of able Mussalmans could not be returned 
to the Council and they would be swamped in a common joint electorate. Adult 
suffrage would of course ensure electoral fairplay, but if this was not provided 
Bengal Muslims would demand representation in proportion to their population. 

The Presidential Address. 

The Maharaja of Mahmtidabad was cheered as he rose to deliver his presi¬ 
dential address. He spoke for about seventeen minutes and was heard with 
respect and attention. The following is the text:— 

“Gentlemen, An annual session of the All-India Muslim League was never 
held in the last two decades under conditions of greater possibilities than to-day. 
The air is thick with expressions of views from all quarters. Differences of 
opinion there are and there will be, but no school of thought desires to stand 
still. The differences relate to the degrees of changes only In the circumstances 
our business in the present session is to decide and decide wisely as to what 
these changes should be. I invite your attention to concentrate on this and 
bring to bear upon it your best endeavour to put before the country a policy 
which may be acceptable not only to yourselves, but to the whole of India. 

“ Before proceeding to the examination o( the subjects before us I desire 
to refer to the great loss our community has suffered in the demise of the late 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Ameer Ali. Whatever his political views might have been 
no Indian could deny that his was a towering personality and that he ranked 
amongst the giants of India’s sons. His deep learning, his marvellous literary 
ability, his burning patriotism and bis fervent devotion to Islamic cause leave 
behind him imperishable memories. We mourn him to-day, but his example 
of a life of great usefulness and service remains a living force ”. 

The President also expressed his condolence and sympathy at the death 
of Lala Lajpat Rai whose death at the present political crisis of the country 
was an irreparable loss. He then continued :— 

“Gentlemen, I do not propose to enter into a minute examination of the 
various views that have been advanced touching the changes that should take 
place in the system of the government of our land. I will content myself with 
some of the cardinal principles only. To my mind these stand out under three 
heads. There is a party that demands “ Independence ” that is to say, the 
severance of the British connection. Then there is a larger group that pins 
its paith on Dominion Status within the British Commonwealth, The third 
question is a question of supreme moment that affect and materially affects the 
realisation either of the two political concepts mentioned above, I mean the 
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conflict of communal basin and prejudices. I refrain from using the expression 
communal interests advisably, for I do not believe that there is any real and 
genuine interest of any community, be it a minority or a majority, that is not 
a national interest. No national aspiration is worth the name if it disregards 
the interests of any community in our vast country. All castes, creeds and 
communities have to pool their resources together not only to ask for the intro¬ 
duction of Swarai, but what s more, important to deserve it. For a sane and 
sensible Indian politician it is imposible to visualise an Indian democracy 
which has in it the taint of sectarianism, and the majority, because it has the 
weight and power of majority, to descend to the. lower level of dominating a 
minority is a negation ol the principles of equal citizenship which is after all 
the very essence of a democratic rule. The apprehensions and misgivings of 
a minority are not unnatural and it is an obligation cast upon the majority to 
remove such doubts and fears. No less on the other hand it is incumbent on 
a minority not to formulate terms that are excessive and unreasonable trenched 
behind a communalism which is sh u t sighted enough to block reforms in which 
it will itself be a participant. At no time m the history oflndia there was a 
call for unity more insistent than now. 1'he solution lies in sweet reasonableness 
in the majority and the minority alike ; both have to make some sacrifices and 
have to be mutually generous. A common national mentality is not obtainable 
on any other basis. I cotnmcml this solution to your consideration before I 
deal with the three subjects in their proper sequence. 

Independence. 

“As to “Independence” all I have to tell you is that political theories, how¬ 
ever idealistic, yield no beneficial results when divorced from actualities. The 
application of the doctrine of independence in the sense of severance of British 
connection is to ray mind a hopelessly unworkable proposition. India’s place 
in the British Commonwealth is a place of undeniable security. Her association 
with the British Comntonwea tit is .1 valuable asset anti in my judgment it will 
be a fully to destroy this precious commodity with our own hands. It is my 
conviction that there is plenty of room for the growth, development and ex¬ 
pression of Indian nationalism within the ambit of India’s connection with 
England. To my mind to ra se the cry of independence before tile country 
without examining its implications is not statesmanship. Indian nationalism is 
yet nascent and it should not be forgotten that there must be laborious decades 
before it to reach a Sturdy manhood. Can it be said that India has reached 
this stage when her existence will not be imperilled by isolation? Stern 
realities cannot be ignored. Classes anil communities claiming advantages 
for themselves do not present a picture of political perfection. Who can deny 
that the air of otir country is not rent by jarring claims? Can independence 
be preached by people who have not yet learned to think in the terms of true 
nationalism? What sort of constitution is to be planned on the basis of 
independence for people who have not yet learned even the first lesson in the 
art and practice of national defence? Apart from ethical and legal technical 
ties, to my mind the cry of independence is a cry in the wilderness and 1 would 
implore you to enter your emphatic protest against such a suicidal proposal in 
the present circumstances of India. 

“ There is yet an additional reason for brushing aside the suggestion of 
‘Independence.’ It lies in the fact that Dominion Status as contained and 
defined in the Nehru Report gives us all the rights of citiienship, all the in¬ 
cidence of undiluted democracy and all the requisites of political freedom 
that ‘Independence’ could confer. Adult suffrage, Central and Provincial 
Governments responsible to the Legislatures with free and full control of the 
departments of national defence, foreign a Baits and the relations with Indian 
States guaranteeing to the latter all privileges and dignities are in all con¬ 
science sufficient foundation for building up a free Commonwealth of India. 
If those conditions of Dominion Status are obtained it is incomprehensible why 
the vexed question of ‘Independence’ is at all raised. In this connection it 
has to be remembered that the Nehru Report lays great emphasis on the scheme 
of constitution embodied therein to be adopted in its entirety. If the scheme 
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is cut and dipped it will be definitely open to all who subscribe to it to refuse 
to accept its mutilation and treat the disfiguration as a rejection of the national 
demand. I invite you, gentlemen, to give your whole-hearted support to the 
Dominion Status insisted upon in the Nelmi Report. 

“ As regards the adjustment of the differences between community and com¬ 
munity with the classes I venture to commend to your consideration one cardinal 
principle. Approach the subject in the spirit of broad-mindedness. As fas as 
I can see the differences between the Muslim minority and the Hindu majority 
have narrowed themselves down to issues that are few and not essentials of any 
first principles. Reservations of seats in proportion to population in provinces 
where the Muslim is in the majority or whether the constitution should be 
unitary or federal or the proportion of reservation in the Central Legislature 
are points that are capable of settlement by friendly negotiation. The door 
for this is open in the Convention that is holding its sittings here in Calcutta. 
You can send your plenipotentiaries with power to conclude terms with the 
Convention. There will be a sitting to-morrow and you should proceed to elect 
your plenipotentiaries to-day so that no time may be lost and you may make 
your great contribution to the evolving and shaping of a constitution for the 
free Commonwealth of India acceptable to all political parties. Go forth, I beg 
of you, not in the spirit of stiffnecked bargaining, but in the spirit of compromise 
and comradeship. Should you be pleased to appoint your plenipotentiaries 
let me wish them god-speed and strength to come to an agreement and thus 
uphold the honour of Islam and India 

Annual Report of the League. 

Dr. Kitchlew, Secretary of the League, then presented his report which on Mr. 
Sait Abdul Haroon’s motion he read to the House as it had not been circulated. 

Dr. Kitchlew in his report of the year’s activity said that after the dis¬ 
affiliation of the Shaft section, the Punjab Moslem League was again formed, 
and had taken part actively in the public life of the Punjab. The Bombay 
Provincial Committee which had become defunct, was also revived and Assam, 
which never had a Provincial Muslim League was organised into one during 
the year and was affiliated to the All-India Muslim League. All their provin¬ 
cial branches had been wide awake. The Safi section in the Punjab had also 
not been idle, and presented a memorandum to the Simon Commission contain¬ 
ing views which, however, did not have the approval of the rest of the Muslims 
of the country. This League had boycotted the Commission, and decided to 
draw up a constitution. Though the League as a body had not sent their dele¬ 
gates to the All-Parties’ Conference, Lucknow, prominant members of the 
League had taken part in that Conference, in their individual capacity- The 
League was called upon in this session to elect delegates to the Convenion. 

During the year three meetings of the Council of the League were held, 
and a fourth could not have quorum. He further pointed out that the sub¬ 
committee which was to reconsider the constitution of the League could not 
meet owing to the absence in Europe of two prominant members, Messrs. 
Jinnah and Mahomed Ali. 

One important matter was the redistribution of provinces in the League 
Constitution according to linguistic and cultural basis, and the setting up of 
electorates on the basis of both direct and indirect election under the League 
Constitution, so that people in the villages might get proper training in the 
electoral system to be useful for the future. 

Dr. Kitchlew made a powerful appeal for funds as the entire propaganda 
work had suffered for want of muney and they were closing the year with over 
Rs. loo on the wrong side. 

Mr. Fazlul HUQ recalled the period ten years back when the Maharaja 
of Mahnutdabad presided over the League session in Calcutta. The speaker 
heard the same appeal for funds, and was sorry to find that in this decade, 
the Muslim League, far from making progress, had actually gone down, com¬ 
pared with the Congress. He thought that if the leaders put zeal in their 
business, funds would be forthcornming. Mr. Faziui Huq suggested that the 
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report he circulated before adoption, but on Hein- put vote the report was adopted 
without any change. Before adjourning the League elected the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, which met in the afternoon to draft 1 esulutions and propose delegates 
for the All-Parties Convention. 


CALCUTTA - 27 1 H DECEMBER 1 9 2 8. 

The League resumed its second sitting on Thursday the 27th December. 
Before the proceedings commenced tlte League adopted resolutions mourning 
the death of Mr. Ameer Ali and Lala l.ajpat Kai. 

Delegation to All-Parties Convention. 

Mr. M. C. Cliagla (of Bombay) moved that the following gentlemen be 
appointed delegates to represent the League at and take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention. These delegates will take into consideration and attach due 
weight to the views on the communal question explained to the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee and the open session of the. League, and will endeavour to bring about 
an adjustment of the various outstanding questions between the Hindus and 
Musalmans arising out of tile Nehru Report. These delegates will report the 
result of their labours to the League by 28th or 29th lor the League to take its 
decision thereon. Lhe following gentlemen formed the deputation:— 

Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad, Mr. M. A. Jinnall, Dr. Kitchlew, M. C. 
Chagla, Malik Barkat Ali, Abdul Hamid, Majihtir Rahaman, Dr. Mahmoud, 
Messrs. Hissamuddin, Akram Khan, Zafar Ali Khan, Seikh Yakub Hassan. Ghazi 
Abdur Rahaman: Abdulla Brelvi, '1 assaduq Ahmad Khan, Sherwani, Khaliquzz- 
man. Nawab Liaqat Khan. Majttbar Al , Shah Mohamad /.ubairy and Abdul Karim. 

Mr. Chagla said that the Nehru Report had been before the country for over 
three or four months and a good deal of thought and attention had been devoted to 
that subject. A large number of Musalmans had expressed their opinion on the 
subject and that many meetings had been called by Provincial Leagues and other 
bodies to express their views on the subject. The Convention was meeting here 
to consider the resolution adopted at Lucknow based on the Nehru Report. 

The Convention would have concluded its deliberations before but on the 
representation made by some members on behalf of the Moslem League and 
taking into consideration the fact that it was impossible for the League to be 
represented at the Convention, the deliberations of that body had been postponed 
until that day in order to enable the League to send its representatives to take 
part in the deliberations of the Convention. 

What the speaker asked the League was to adopt a resolution whereby 
they would be able to go on behalf of the l eague and to take part in the 
deliberations of the Convention. As to what the delegation would do and what 
was the line of action it would lake arid its attitude to wards the various ques¬ 
tions which would come up for discussion before that bo y, it was for the League 
to suggest. 1 he most important tact was that they had committed themselves 
to a definite policy at their Iasi session held in Calcutta last year. There they 
had laid down in dear terms as to v ital was the constitution that they as Musal¬ 
mans demanded. After that All-Parlies met and prepared a report called the 
Nehru Report. As members of the All-India Moslem League what they had 
got to consider was 1.0 what extent had the Nehru Report met so far as their 
proposals were concerned. The first and primary duty of their delegation would 
be to compare carefully the proposals made in the Nehru Report with the 
proposals put forwaid by them in December last year. If they carefully con¬ 
sidered tne Nehru Report and their resolutions passed last year they would come 
to the conclusion that it was only in two or three respects the Nehru Report 
differed from their proposals. It would be for the delegates to consider whether 
the modifications proposed Ly the Nehru Committee were more advantageous 
to the Moslem interests than the pioposals already put forwaid by them or how 
far it safeguarded their rights and interests. 

Mr. Chagla continuing said that at Calcutta last year they demanded tha 
there should be reservation ot Moslem seats according to their population in th 
Provinces. In the interests ol the Mussulmans, he said that seats should b 
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reserved whether they were in a minority or in a majority. The Nehru Report 
did not give them a reservation of seats in the Provinces of the Punjab and 
Bengal. It should be for their delegates to consider whether that alteration 
was to their benefit or was detrimental to them. The Nehru Report did not 
give them reservation of seats but as a sttbs'jtute they had an adult suffrage, 

Mr. Chagla said that the position thi 4 - their delegates were expected to 
take was whether it was more beneficial to Mahammadans to have reservation 
of seals in the Punjab or in Bengal without adult suffrage or whether it would 
be better for them to have adult suffrage without reservation of seats. 

Mr, Chagla assured the League that they were running into risk in sending 
their representatives because they would not ignore the resolutions passed in 
Calcutta last year. It was for the League either to ratify all those terms that 
would be arrvied at the Convention or to reject them. 

The resolution was seconded by Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Malik Barkat ALI in supporting said that this was a final resolution in the 
true sense. It appeared to him that so far an this resolution was concerned the 
discussion of the Nehru Report was out of question for the simple reason that 
this League had not yet announced its final verdict on various matters that 
were included in the Report. The League did not stand committed in the words 
of the lesolution to any particular creed or any particular recommendation. 

An Amendment. 

Haji Abdulla Haroon moved the following amendment: “ That this meeting 
of the All-India Moslem League appoints a Committee to examine the Nehru 
Report in all its aspects and to submit a report to the League as to whether it 
contains sufficient safe-guard and interest for the Mahomedan Community”. 

The amendment was seconded by Mufti Mohatned Sadiq. 

Mr. Zaffar Ali Khan opposed the amendment. He said that there was a 
difference between the mentality of Hindus and Mahammadans. The Hindus, he 
Said, differed among themselves genuinely and sincerely but there was a Section 
amongst Mahammadans whom he described as toadies who differed between them¬ 
selves with wrong motives. This gave rise to a good deal of indignation amongst 
the members of the audience and there was disorder in the house for some time, 

A Breeze. 

Mr, Jinnah rose to a point of order and objected to what he called the 
“ unparliamentary ” language used by Mr. Zaffar Ali and asked him to with¬ 
draw the expression used by him. 

Mr. Zaffar Ali refused to withdraw his remarks and repealed what he said 
once more. He maintained that he would prove his statement. 

Mr. Jinnah said that it was not desirable for a member to make serious 
allegations against a certain section of Mahammadans. 

Mr. Jinnah next requested Mr. Haroon not to press for his amendment and 
explained that they had been discussing this question since the year 1925. 
Every man who had taken inteiest in the political life of this country knew very 
well as to what the decisions were. Mr. Chagla had already pointed out the 
difference existing at the present moment between the proposals that had 
been formulated by the Calcutta resolution and the Nehru Report. He said 
that under the circumstances they had not adopted any anwise course on this 
matter. If they did not allow their delegates their case would not be represented 
at the Convention. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

Mr, Haroon pointed out that he moved a similar resolution in the Subjects 
Committee which was negatived. They had selected 20 members of one school 
and he suspected that this was not the way that the schools could be represented. 
Many of the nominees had already expressed their views supporting the Nehru 
Report. If he found that members of both schools were represented in the 
Committee he would withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Haroon subsequently withdrew his resolution amidst cheers. 

Mr. Azizul Huq moved the amendment that the Committee be composed of 
fi fty members representing each I’ruvince in India. 
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Moulvi Nurul Huq Chaudhury seconded ihe amendment. 

Mr. Chagla explained the position more minutely and dearly and said that 
it was not posrible to represent all schools in the Committee. The Committee, 
which he proposed was a representative one and they would put their heads 
together and bring about a compromise with the other side; the larger the 
number, the more difficult was the problem. 

Mr. Jinnah moved that the names of the following three gentlemen be added 
to the list prepared by Mr. Chagla to make the Committee a representative of all 
provinces: Mr. Sayed Kayam Shah (of Worth Western Frontier Provinces): 
Mr. Fayez Nur Ali (ot Assam)J: Mr. Amu! Huque ol Bengal. 

Mr. Chagla accepted the amendment. The House accepted the resolution 
as amended and the. other amendments were list. The League adjourned. 

CALCUTTA—29TH DECEMBER 1928. 

On this day there was rather a stormy meeting of the League. A feiv more 
members from Bengal led by Messrs. Fazlul Haq, Nurul Haq Chaudhury and 
H, S Surhawarcly attended the meeting. There was a heated discussion over 
the question as to whether the League should send their representatives to 
the All-Patties Conference of the Mussulmans at Delhi organised by Sir 
Muhammad Shaft. Disorder prevailed when Mr. Nurul Haq Chaudhury 
made a complaint that many members ol the League who had every right to 
a ttend the meeting anil vote on the resolutions had been refused admission 
tickets by the office of t lie Sec ret at y. Mr. jinnah, the retiring President of the 
League, assured all that if any such thing had happened he would like to get 
the meeting adjourned for some time to enable those intending members to 
attend it. 

Boycott ol Delhi Conference. 

Mr. Chagla moved The League regrets that it cannot accept the in¬ 
vitation of the General Secretary of the All-Parties Muslim Conference to 
send representatives to it as the League is strongly of opinion that it would be 
disastrous to Muslim interest if rival and “ ad bloc " organisations of the nature 
of the Conference were set ttp at every crisis in the history of the community. 
The League feels that it was the duty of the patriotic Muslims to rally round 
(he League at this important juncture to decide what attitude the Mussalmans 
should take about the impending constitutional reforms. The League is further 
of opinion that the constitutional procedure ol the Conference as outlined in 
the letter of the Secretary of the Conference is not likely to enable the Conference 
to serve any useful purpose ot assist the Muslim community in arriving at a 
definite conclusion.” 

Mr. Chagla Said that they had an All India institution of their community 
which was the All-India Muslim League, People of all shades of opinions could 
join the League anil discuss about die future political programme of the country. 
What then was the necessity for starting a rival organisation and to convene the 
Conference? Only last year the All-India Muslim League had passed a reso¬ 
lution foreshadowing what in its opinion the future constitution of India should 
be and how to preserve the rights of the minority. The Conference and the 
invitation was the greatest possible insult to the League. The Conference 
suggested that the League would not be able to discharge its duties impartially 
and properly. The platform of the League was open to all classes of political 
opinions. The oppositions might come and try to influence the League in favour 
of their views. What was the need for an All-Parties Conference ? Every time 
in the history of their community a section of Mussalmans who had divergence 
of opinion with the rest would start rival organisation which was pernicious for 
the interests of the community itself. They would be signing the deathwarrant 
of their League if they would accept the invitation and send representatives to 
the Conference. The Conference was an insult to the League inasmuch as it 
suggested that the League did not represent the views of the whole Mussalman 
community. He could understand a Muslim, continued Mr. Chagla, saying that 
be did not believe in Dominion Status but in complete Independence and for 
that reason not joining the League. But he wanted to ask the convenors 0 
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the Conference, everyone who believed in Dominion Status, what prevented them 
from joining the League. The plea of the necessity of a united front had been 
raised by the convenors of the Conference. But he would accuse those big men of 
having caused a rift amongst the Mussulmans. If they accepted the invitation 
and supported the Conference thereby they would make any political advance 
of the Mussalmans impossible, bet them rally round the League which was 
the parent body of their community; let them unite and fight. They might 
will or lose. But if (hey could continue the fight they were sure to win in the 
long run. 

Mr. Saddiq’s Counter Resolution. 

Mr, Saddiq moved a counter resolution suggesting that with a view to 
bringing peace and compromise amongst the Mussalmans to present a united 
form in the future constitution of India the All-India Muslim League should send 
their representatives to the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Deihi. He said 
that the Conference was not of any particular party but of all the parties. In this 
connection he would like to say that even though the All-Parties Convention at 
Calcutta invited 50 of them they themselves settled to send only twenty. They 
had seen on the previous evening that all the amendments moved by Mr. Jinnah 
formulating the minimum demands of the Mussalmans in the All Parties Con¬ 
vention had been summarily rejected. Only four or five Hindus had voted in 
favour of those amendments. When they had been kicked out by others was 
it self-derogatory for them to go to the convenors of the Conference who were 
their co-religiomsts for mutual consultation and understanding ? 

Mr. Faztul Haq supported the resolution of Mr. Saddiq. He appealed to 
the House not to let it go out to the Muslim world that the Muslim League 
had rejected the invitation of the All-Parties Muslim Conference because the 
former had difference of opinion with the convenors of the latter. 

The President, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, delegated his Presidentship 
to Mr. Jinnah so that he might express his views on the question. He said that 
if any good work had been done by any bad man the work ought to be appre¬ 
ciated. But they must be convinced that good work had been done. So first 
of all they were to see what the Muslim All-Parties Conference at Delhi was 
going to do or what they intended to do. The All-India Muslim League was the 
parent representative body of the Mussalmans. They were to realise what the 
Conference was going to do and for that purpose they were to look at the trend 
of mind of its convenors. The Conference had been called to throw the League 
backward. It was therefore against their self-respect, their prestige and against 
their fundamental principle to accept the invitation of those who were pro¬ 
fessedly against themselves If those of the Conference would do anything 
against the League or its principles he would like to say that the All-India 
Muslim League was the only representative Muslim organisation and as such 
the League would rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Chagla’s Resolution Carried. 

The resolution of Mr. Chagla being put to vote was carried by overwhel¬ 
ming majority. Just at that time Mr. Nurul Plaq Chaudhury drew the attention 
of the President to his complaint that many members of the League had been 
debarred from taking part into the meeting as tickets had been refused to them. 
Speaking of himself lie said that he was given an admission ticket only when 
he had paid Rs 13. He would ask whether payment of such money was a con¬ 
dition precedent for members to attend the meetings. 

Mr. Jinnah, the retiring President of the League, said that according to the 
rules of the League any member whose name had been struck off the list was 
entitled to come to the meetings and vote even in he was it arrears of his subscrip¬ 
tion. That being so he wanted to know whether any member had been actually 
prevented from coming into the meeting. 

Mr. H. S. Surhawardy said that in view of the complaint of Mr. Nurul Haq 
Chaudhury about the payment of money there had been a general idea amongst 
the members of the League in Calcutta that to go to the meeting meant to nav 
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Rs, 12. He asked Mr. Jinnah 10 go one step farther and declare his assurance 
which should be widely circulated amongst the members. 

Mr, Jinnah Said that anybody who had knowledge to understand the rules and 
regulations of the League could understand that fact. If any one misled the 
members it was his duty to drive away that mis-apprehension. However, he 
would like to ask the President to adjourn the meeting for an hour to enable the 
members to come to the meeting and give votes on the resolution if they so 
desired. Mr. Saddiq at this stage withdrew his counter resolution and the original 
resolution of Mr. Chagla was taken as passed. The League then adjourned. 

CALCUTTA — 30TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 V 8 . 

On this day the session ot the League which was being held for the last five days was 
adjourned on a motion of Mr, Jinnah. The session w»b fixed to take place at 8 a.m. 
in the morning, But tilt 10 a.m. the business of the session could not be commenced for 
want of a quorum. The oppositionists led by Messrs. 11. 8, Surhawardy and Eazlul 
Huq were absentees from the meeting. In the absence of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad 
Mr, Jinnah presided over the deliberations of the meeting. After two resolutions, one 
expressing sympathy with His Majesty King Amauullah of Afghanistan and the other 
demanding reconsideration of certain clauses of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act were 
passed, Mr. Jinnah moved from tlm Chair : 

The Adjournment. Motion. 

"The sessions of the All-India Moslem Leuguo do stand adjourned and the Council 
of the League is hereby instructed to summon the adjourned session at such place and 
time as they may consider suitable before Uni end of May 11 ) 29 . ” 

He said that they had considered their po-ition very car efully and settled to adjourn 
the session for the time heing. H \ however, assured all that personally he would make 
his best endeavours to call the adjourned session at an early time when they would bo able 
to consider their position more c trelully and to come to a definite decision over the matter 
which was of the most vital and paramount importance to the Mussulmans. He had many 
reasons to move the adjournment motion and ho was sure all those reasons were of very 
cogent and assuring nature. The adjournment motion wars carried. 

Sympathy for King Amanullah. 

Malik Barkat All moved :—" This meeting of the All-India Moslem League places on 
record its sincere and warm appreciation of 1 lie splendid efforts that are being made by 
HU Majesty King Amanullah Kuan to make Afghanistan a great and progressive country 
and on the present occasion when a number of rebels whose action this meeting condemns 
are creating troubles offers its h lartiest sympathy to Ilia Majesty in bis endeavours to 
quell the disturbances and trust thai. His Majesty having crushed the rebellion will succeed 
in his desire to place Afghanistan iu the front rank of the nations of the world. " 

In moving the resolution lie said that there was no necessity for him to discuss in 
detail about the particular steps taken by Jlis Majesty King Amanullah for the advance¬ 
ment of the country. But; there could not be any doubt that he had been doing all that 
he could to bring Afghanistan at par with the other civilised and progressive nations in 
the world. The resolution was supported by Dr, Alam and carried unanimously. 

/' B engal Tenancy Bill. 

Mr. Aziszul Haq moved :—“ The AU-lndia Moslem League is emphatically of opinion 
that the provisions relating to tho grant of further rights to the landlords of Bengal in 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill t.y the introduction ot pre-emption and Salami are 
extremely detrimental to tho interests of the. rural population in the Presidency of Bengal 
and the League requests His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to return the Bill to the 
Bengal Legislative Council for its re-consideration ot the aforesaid two points and further 
appeals to His Excellency the Governor General for witholding his assent to tbo Bill 
till these two provisions are re-considered by the Council. ” 

Mr, Nurul Haq Chaudhnry rising 011 a point of order enquired whether, when tho aim 
of the League was the establishment of independence in the country, the resolution making 
appeals to the Governor and the Viceroy was iu order. Mr, Jinnah the President ruled that 
the resolution was quite in order. The resolution was carried. 

Informal Conference. 

After the adjournment of the session Mr. Jinnah invited the members of the League 
Council to an informal conference to consider the situation created by the Convention 
refusing his demands which formed the demands ol the Mussulmans. 



The AlTIndia Khilafat Conf erence 

The session of the All-India Khilafat Conference was opened on Tuesday the 25TH 
DECEMBER 1928 in the Khilafat pandal at Ilalliday Part, Calcutta, under the presidency 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali About 500 delegates attended from all provinces excepting the Punjab 
and Bengal, the election of the delegate of which two committees was declared null and void 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Khilafat Committee in its meeting on the 
24th December for technical irregularities. 

Maulana Abdul Kauf, Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered a long Urdu 
address covering about twenty pages of printed matter. In welcoming the delegates he said 
that Islam had taught them to worship one God and to give up the worship of other gods. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, President of the Conference, delivered an extempore speech in Urdu 
lasting for more than four hours, In his speech he vehemently criticised the Nehru 
Report itself as well as many of the prominent authors of it. Ho said that he was a member 
of the Indian National Congress, its Working Committee, the All-India Moslem League and 
he had come to the Khilafat Conference to express his views on the important political 
issues of tho time which should have the serious attention of the whole Moslem Community. 

Mr, All said that both himself and Dr. Besant were under the internment of the 
Government >nd Dr. Besant was released to preside over a session of the Congress perhaps 
because the Government thought her to be Iosb dangerous than himself as she wanted at 
that time Dominion Status. Whatever he did he did as a servant of God and the Prophet. 
He did not care whether this community or that, this group or that, this party or that 
would like it. He was not for Moslem majority nor for Moslem minority. 

In the All-Parties Convention he had said that India should have complete independence 
and there was no communalism in it. Vet be was being heckled at every moment and 
stopped during his speech at every step. But he did not care for their heckling and he 
pressed for what he thought right for the Hindus and the Moslems, the Parsls, the Christians, 
the Blacks and the Whites and for God. 

To-day, Mr. Ali said, they want to have the whole world admit every letter of the 
Nehru Committee Report. To-day Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Ali Imam would be sitting 
under one flag and over them would fly the flags of the Union Jack. The Nehru Report 
had at its preamble admitted the bandage of servitude and Pandit Motilal’s resolution was 
the worst of all. Tho report was there and it was for them to discuss it and to adopt or 
reject it as they liked. The Nehru Committee told them that for the freedom of the country 
this was good. They said that it was good also for the Punjab, also for this Province or that. 
To-day Pandit Motilal, the Maharaja of Mamudabad, Mr. Ohintamoni, Sir Ali Imam and 
others were in the same camp but only recently Pandit Motilal bad been sent to jail, his 
newspaper had been suppressed and the Maharaja of Mamudabad was responsible for this. 
If to-morrow JawharJai were on the gallows Pandit Motilal would be responsible for that. 

At this stage Mr, Mahomed Ali declared that Mr. Srinivas Iyenger with abont 
120 members had walked out of the Subjects Committee meeting that evening and that 
there were disorder, oonfusion and assaults over the matter. This news waB evidently 
receiv d with acclamation in the Conference and there was uproarious cries. Mr. Shaukat 
Ali evidently exalting over the news said that those who had led the Moslem to quarrel 
had been made to quarrel among themselves by God. 

Continuing the President said that Dr. Aneari, the President of the Convention, was 
a mere puppet in the hands of Pandit Motilal and that Mr, J, M, Sen Gupta had put on 
the same garb. Only the other day they had passed a resolution for Swaraj within the 
British Government if possible and without if necessary and the time had come for them 
to say that Swaraj must be without tho British Empire and yet he said it was freedom. 
The link was nothing but a missing link, Freedom and Dominion Status were widely 
divergent things. The veto of the Viceroy was the missing link. That power of veto 
would poke them and goad them just as the cartman goaded the bullocks who had the yoke 
on their shoulders. He would ask Malaviyaji , Dr, Moonje, Pandit Motilal and others 
why they were differentiating between races. The real question was not of birtb, or caste 
or creed, It was the question of self-respect and conscience which should be held above 
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all things. He had little to say to Malaviyaji or Hr. Moonje but he would ash Sir 
Ali Imam as to how was he speaking the truth when he said that in case ot India’s 
severance from British protection she might be well invaded by the Afghans, 

About communalism ha said : “ People who run down the Ali Brothers and the 
Khilafat Committee as communalist and pride themselves on their nationalism—let them 
know what we coinmunalists think and how low we think of their nationalism. It is 
my belief that God made men and the Devil made nations. You condemn religion 
because you say it leads to holy war, jehad, and crusades, but count the lives that were 
lost in the holy wars of Islam and crusades of Christians. Put them on one scale and put 
the lives that were lost in the last war of nationalism and I say the balance will be in 
the side of the latter, Islam means peaces and nationalism means war. God made Islam 
to link all mankind in one family, and one community. This is my communalism. All 
mankind is divided into rations each being enemy of others. This is your nationalism, 
which leads to war, I want Hindus, Christians, Jews, and Btone-worshipperB—all to 
come and unite with me in one life and joint brotherhood, to come and join in embrace 
without coercion, compulsion, force and subterfuge and without such false propaganda 
which is taking place to-day in favour of the Nehru Report. You have the UDion Jack 
over in one link of servitude and bondage with England and yet your ideal of 
nationalism is to divide mankind into enemies but my ideal of mankind is to unite man 
with man without sword or force. My communalism is to bring ail into the fold of Islam 
by loving persuation and service, I ask, when you boast of your nationalism and condemn 
communalism, to show me a country in the world like your India—your nationalist India." 

“ I want to ask, was the British Empire acquired lawfully ? Was the State of 
Mahmudabad acquired lawfully or was it not acquired by violence ? The Nir.am State was 
acquired with sword. The robbers acquire their booty with Bword and that is how the 
British Empire was acquired. How was your Tea industry, Cotton industry, Jute industry 
acquired ?—lawfully 1 Everything was acquired lawfully ? The Kingdom of Deccan to 
which so many of our Mahasahha friends are opposed—how was it acquired ? You 
make compromises in your constitution every day with false doctrines, immoral concep¬ 
tions and wrong ideas but you malm no compromise with our communalists—with 
separate electorate and reserve seats. Twenty-live per cent, is our proportion of popula¬ 
tion and yet you will not give us 33 per cent, in the Assembly. You arc a Jew, a bania. 
But to tho English you give Ihc statriB of your dominion. Mr. B, C, Pal knows the way 
to Dominion Status but does not know the way to Yatveda Jail, 

In conclusion Mr. Ali said ( will declare before you that the Subjects Committee 
hero passed last night the very first resolution that tho goal of Indian Mussalmans is 
complete independence for India. This is nothing hut a doctrine of tho Quoran, The 
Quoran says that there is no Government but, the Government of God, Therefore the 
Mussalmans of India, when theyimako complete independence their goal, say only what 
the Quoran had asked them to do 1310 years ago," The Conference was then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—26TH DECEMBER 1928. 

On this day, at the outset, Mr. Mohamcd Ali expressed his sincere regret for declaring 
tho previous day that; there was fight in the Subjects Committee of tho Congress and that 
some people were hurt, lie had Come to know fiom personal enquiry that there was no 
meeting of the Subjects Committee on that day and that, the news was absolutely false. 

The President then moved a resolution expressing tho condolence of tho Khilafat 
Conference at the death of Hakim Ajtual Khan. 

Pan-lslamism. 

Mr. Azad Sobhaui moved:—‘‘This Conference declares once more that complete in¬ 
dependence is our goal,” He said that Die resolution he had moved was only in accordance 
with the doctrine of their holy Koran. He would ask them not to finish tbeir duty by 
passing the resolution, but to keep it before their mind's eyes ns the watchward of their 
religion. Referring to the Nehru Report, he said that the Nehru Report bad practically no 
objective before it. It. pleaded for Dominion Status which was nothing but another name 
of bondage and services. The Nehru Report was unsatisfactory not only to the Mussal- 
mans, but also to the whole of India. To live like a slave was not proper and consistent with 
the religion of the Mussalmans. Tho reason of the degenerated condition of the Mussal- 
mans was that they had ceased to abide by the injunctions of their religion. The first 
duty of the Mussulman was to break away the chain of servitude and to gain the lofty 
position which wss their due share in tho world. 

Proceeding Mr. Bobhani said that to him it was a folly for the Mussalmans to follow 
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any worldly society or organisation like the Congress which was governed by human 
laws and regulations. The doctrine of nationalism as at present going on in India should 
not be followed by the Mussulmans, The Prophet had made the whole world for them 
and it had been ordained that they should love the whole world and rule over it. Their 
angle of vision should not be confined to India, Persia, Arabia or to any particular country. 
He believed that the Muslim Kings of India had lost their empire because they confined 
tbeir angle of vision to India only. 

Mr, Zafar AH Khan said that the Nehru Report was for admitting and accepting 
slavery. The resolution was passed unanimously amidst acclamation. 

THIRD D AY — 2 7 TH DECEMBER 1 928. 

Federated India. 

A Federation of Free and United States of India should be the future constitution of 
the country was the only resolution passed by the Conference on this day. Maulana HaBrat 
Mohani of Cawnpore moved : 

“In the opinion of this Conference the future constitution of India should be so 
Iramed as to provide lor a Federation of the Free and United States of India. This con¬ 
stitution should consist of :—(1) Fully autonomous provinces in India. (2) Large 
Indian Btales and groups of smaller Indian states when they join the Federation. 

“Every constituent member of the Federation should possess plenary powers within its 
jurisdiction and should have its legislatures and Governor elected by the people of every 
constituent member of the Federation. 

“ The Central Federal Par liament should consist of representatives elected by the 
constituent members of the Federation and should have jurisdiction only over Buch subjects 
as concern the whole of India and are entrusted to it by the constituent members of the 
Federation which alone should be vested with residuary powers. 

“ Mussalmans of India will not accept any constitution which would not be framed on 
the principles stated above." 

In moving the resolution Mauiana Ilasrat Mohani said that it waB time for the 
Mussalmans to produce a tuw constitution for India. He was the first man to raise his 
voice against the Nehru Report and was glad to find that gradually he had been gaining 
more adherents to it. He thought the Nehru Report to he wrong from start to finish. 
The days of dynastic or constitutional monarchy bad gone and the Republican Government 
bad been liked by all, The Constitutional Government as embodied in the Nehru Report 
was very injurious to the Mussulmans, Moreover the report as it was, could not be accept¬ 
ed by the Native States of India ns the Central Government to be established by the con¬ 
stitution of the Report would have the same power over the Indian Btatts as the present 
Government of India, The real idea of the report, continued the speaker, was to give a 
soft moral support to the Mussalmans in some of the provinces seemingly and the residuary 
power had been left in the hands of the Centra! Government. So loDg the Congress 
insisted on full provincial autonomy but when the Central Government was going to be 
placed in the bands of the Hindus that idea had been discarded and the residuaiy power 
had been left in the Government. The idea originated irom Mabaima Gandhi who bad 
discouraged the propagation of the idea of independence and wanted Dominion Status. 
The report as had been truly said by one of his friends meant domination by the Hindus 
under the protection of the British bayonets. Dominion Status was called a half-way 
bouse to the path of independence. But that half-way house should be so considered by 
their conscience also. Complete independence was their ideal and to achieve that they 
must take up intensive work and not indulge in words. 

Mr. Bhafi Daudi supported the resolution. He wished that soon those who had been 
sponsors of Dominion Status would change their mind and make independence their 
national watebward. However, in the meantime, the Mussalmans should keep up the 
spirit of independence. The resolution was supported by many other speakers and was 
unanimously carried, 

Mr, Mahomed Ali, President of the Conference, explained the objects of the resolution 
and in course of bis explanation he strongly ciiticiicd the Nehru Report and its supporters. 
He said that what wae happening now for the first time in the history of India was that a 
constitution was being framed which would give the rule of the country to the majority. He 
left certain the no Hindu friend of him would deny that neither the Kurus nor the Pandus 
bad a majority rule in India. Ajodhay was not ruled during Ramcbaudraji’s time or duriDg 
the time of his father by majority nor had Cbandragupta, Vikramajit, Asoka or Prithviraj 
had ruled the country with majority. Neither Mohamed Bin Kaseim nor Sababuddin 
Ghori had a rule of majority nor did the Khiliji dynasty nor the Lodi dynasty, the 
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Togbluks, the Moghuls, cor even Akbar who was a friend of the HinduB nor did Aurang- 
zeb ruled the country by majority. Neither Lord Clivo nor Lord Dalhoueie nor Wellesley 
nor Lord Canning nor Lord Reading nor to-day Lord Irwin had been ruling the country 
by majority. It was for the first time under Pandit Motilal that they were getting a 
form of Government ruled by the majority. Everybody eaid„that communal ism was very 
rampant in India and it was very important to ascertain as to what community was in 
the majority. It was clear that the Hindus wore in majority in the land, Since the Hindu 
community was in the majority in the country anil since the majority was going to rule 
the country could it be said that the Muesalmans were communalistB ? Or was it not true 
that the Hindu community having a clear majority wanted to rule the country themBelveB 1 
Should the Hindus lie not called commiinalist ? The poor man was called mad because he 
tried to safeguard his interests and yet the rich people trying to guard their own interest 
were big and broad-minded. 

Referring to the question of granting Reforms to the Fiontier Province he said that 
the argument for not granting Front ier Reforms was very curious. It was said that in 
case reforms was given there India might bo attacked by (he foreigners. The right of 
franchise had been refused 10 the. Path hub of Frontier for fear of foreign invasion and yet 
the fact remained that, those I'athans had never accepted dominai ion by any foreign rule 
and they had been managing their own affairs. The 1'athans who were self-sufficient 
were said to be ignorant of democracy and Dr. Moonje and Sir SivaBwamy Iyer the two 
BrahminB who were the arch-monopolists oi history were to teach them democracy. Speak¬ 
ing about the separation of Sindh Mr. Mahomed Ali said that Sindh was far away from 
Bombay, neither the flora nor fauna nor the language were in common between Sindh and 
Bombay, and yet they would ask Sindh to be amalgamated with Bombay and not with the 
Punjab. The reason was that Sindh was conquered in 18-12 and the Punjab was 
conquered in 1849. 

In conclusion Mr, Mahomed Ali referred fo his being heckled in the meeting of the 
All-Parties Convention on the first day oi iia sittings and said that he had not said any 
thing on communalism there and yet tie had been heckled at every step of his speech. 
He only spoke of defeatism. He only wanted to save Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta from cowardice 
and did not call Mr. Sen Gupta a coward. Evin he tLough explained it to the President 
he was asked to say on oath that he bad not said so which tie refused to do. He challenged 
all those people and the newspapers which had been hurling showers of abuse against him 
to como forward and prove their case. Hu was sure that (here waB no reason in their 
arguments. The Conference then continued for some time and was then adjourned 

Proceedings of the Central Khilafat Committee. 

On the evo of the meeting of tbe Central Khilafat Committoo in 
Calcutta a serious situation aroso in the Khilafatists’ camp over the accept¬ 
ance of the Nehru Report and cognate matters. Trouble was puroly 
porsonal iu as much as the Ali Brothers wanted to have a solid support 
against the Nehru Report, while the Punjab Khilafat Committee and the 
Bengal Khilafat Committee excluding the Calcutta City Khilafat Committee 
were solidly for the Report. 

Messrs. Mahomed Alt and Sbaukat Ali who had groat infiuonce over tbo 
Calcutta City Khilafat Committee held a mooting on the 22nd December at 
which about 200 persons wore present and elected thereat 30 delegates from 
Bengal to the Central Khilafat Committee. It would be recalled that the 
Provincial Khilafat Committee of Bengal had already held its meeting on 
the previous night, the 21st December, but some rowdies had broken into their 
meeting (See p. 407). The Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee declared 
that they had held their election on the 21st, and that the election at the 
meeting on the 22nd was invalid. 

Maulana Shafl Daudi who was the President of the Central Khilafat 
Committee, however, gave the Press to understand that he had ruled the 
Ali Brothers’ election to be in order and that Friday’s election was invalid. 

The Central Committee continued till the next three days amidst 
uproarious scanes and could not como to any final decision. Already rival 
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Khilafat Committees had come into the field, and the dispute as to who 
should constitute the Central Khilafat Committee caused a split. The 
meeting had to be adjourned to enablo the disputes regarding the rival com¬ 
mittees to be settled. The Ali Brothers and Moulvi Shaft Duudi were 
backing the newly constituted Calcutta Khilafat Committee. 

On the 26th December a representative meeting of the Khilafat leaders 
was held where it was resolved that about 45 prominent members of the 
Central Khilafat Committee who walked out of the meeting on the 24th would 
dissociate themselves from tho Executive of the Central Khilafat Committee 
but would continue to be its members. A Sub-Committee was also formed con¬ 
sisting of Dr. M. Alam, T. K. Sherwani and Moulvi Majibur Rahaman to issue 
a statement explaining the circumstances that led to the present decision. 
The Sub-Committee would also draft a resolution agreeing with tho general 
principles of the Nehru Committee’s Report and suggest names of 60 members 
to represent the Central Khilafat Committoo in the All-Parties Convention. 
The following is tho text of the statomont signed by Dr, Ansari and 
44 others ■ 


The Seceders’ Statement. 

We, the signatories of this statement and members of the Central Khilafat Committee, 
consider it our painful duty to make our position clear to the public with reference to 
our attitude in dissociating ourselves from those who hold executive offices in the 
Central Khilafat Committee to-day ami with whom many of us have worked for all 
these years in laying the foundation of the C. K. 0. and building up its edifice. It is 
after full deliberation that we have decided to record the following facts inter alia 
which have determined our present attitude, 

(1) Let it be mentioned, fimt of all, that at the meeting of the C. K, 0. held on the 
24th instant we and onr supporters formed a majority out of about 70 members of the 
C. I£. 0. then present. This fact was itself so obvious to the president that from the 
very beginning he resorted to the method of deciding controversial matters by means 
of wrong rulings instead of the usual course of taking votes by which our decisions would 
have been the decisions of the C, K. 0. 

(2) We have been making genuine efforts, for sometime, to come to a reasonable 
understanding on the Nehru Committee Report and several informal meetings were 
organised during the last few days between the two sections of tho 0. K. C. with the only 
result that ail our cfforls were frustrated by the method of obstruction and procrastina¬ 
tion adopted by the representatives of the other parly. 

(S) The President of the C. K. C., on receiving tho information that the Bengal 
Khilafat Committee, known to be in favour of the Nehru Committee Report, was conduct¬ 
ing its election, went to the place of election and tried to Btop it, When the President 
and Secretary of the 0. K. C. who were there with about one hundred rowdies taken 
intentionally for the purpose, did not succeed in stopping election they tried to disturb 
the meeting. The Bengal Khilafat Committee howevrr succeeded in electing thirty 
members for the 0. K, C. Thereupon, the registers of tho Bengal Provincial Khilafat 
Committee were forcibly taken into possession. The next day these gentlemen without 
nny authority held an election for the said province from amongst the members enrolled 
in Calcutta only. This elcctiou was neither made in the presence of the members from 
district committees nor were names called from them. Besides the Bengal elections, the 
other disputed elections were from Bihar and N.-W. F. These disputed elections were 
formally brought to the notice of the president of the 0. K. C. at the very commence¬ 
ment of the meeting and it, was demanded that the rival parties of every disputed election 
should be treated on equal footing in being allowed or disallowed to exercise their right 
of vote. The president however by h)B wrong ruling given under the influence of 
partisan spirit, allowed all those parties to vote which supported his side and excluded 
the rival parties from the meeting. 

(4) At the meeting of the Working Committee of the C, K. C. to which the disputed 
elections were referred, the partisan spirit of the president further became painfully 
clear. The elcction.which the president and his party had organised .from the Bengal 
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Provincial Khilafat Committee was rightly invalidated by a majority in tbe Working 
Committee ; but tbe president freely gave his casting vote disqualifying the election made 
by the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee which he had tried to Btop in vain. Tbe 
same objectionable method was adopted in disqualifying members duly elected for the 
N.-W. F. by the Punjab Khilafat Committee is strict accordance with the rules of the 
constitution and the established practice. Disfranchisement of an affiliated body is a 
drastic step which is not resorted to, much loss by the casting vote. But the president 
did not hesitate in using this method. 

(5) In the second sittings of the C, K, C,, which was held late at night the president’s 
attitude became aggressively partisan. 

( 6 ) Later, when the election of members of the Subjects Committee was being con¬ 
ducted an offensive remark of a most responsible member of the C. K. 0. led to angry 
words, and altercations, explanations and counter-explanations and to a regular pande¬ 
monium, This had hardly subsided when at the sound of a whistle from a Khilafat 
Volunteer, a number of persons carrying lathis and knives rushed into the paudal, and 
wero with great difficulty prevented from using their weapons. There was a man seen 
actually brandishing a large hnntiug-kuife, who was controlled with difficulty. We have 
no doubt in our mind that these rowdies were kept ready outside the pandal and that 
they rushed iu at a given signal. Under these circnmslanceB, wo had no other alternative 
but to retire from the moating, and those few who remained there a little longer did not 
join it again. 

(7) We are informed that after all of us bad left the pandal the President carried on 
not only the elections of members of the Subjects Committee, but notwithstanding his 
assurances to the contrary given at the commencement of the meeting carried out the 
elections on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee for the 0. It, C. in pur 
absence, and elected those very thirty members whose election was invalidated by the 
Working Committee. The Secretary ol tlm 0. K. C, and other executive officers were 
elected then nnd there, in our absence and againal the previous announcement of the 
President. These proceedings aitcgelher arc ultra vires. Having been made to retire by 
display of physical farce and violence and in view of the unconstitutional, arbitrary 
and high-banded action of the executive of the 0. K. 0., we found it impossible to exorcise 
our right of free expression of opinion, and were left with no other alternative but to 
hold a meeting of our own which constituted the majority of the members present in the 
aforesaid meetiug of the C. K. C., and thus to give expression to our considered views. 
At a meeting of the aforesaid members of the C. K. C, held under the presidentship of 
of Hon’ble Shah Mahomed Bubair the following resolutions were passed :— 

“ That in pursuance of the policy of tbe C. K. 0., followed heretofore and acted upon 
in Lucknow, this committee resolve : 

“(a) That participation in the All-Parties Convention be continued as before ; and 
plenipotentiaries be sent there on behalf of tbe C. K, C., (b) that whilst keeping of tbe 
goal of complete National Independence of India is tbe Meal, the constitution prepared 
by the Nehru Committee be accepted in general, and the recommendations 011 communal 
representation bu accepted with certain modifications, (c) that the Punjab pact entered 
into at Lucknow by the Punjab delegates sent to the All-Parties Conference by tbe 
C. K, 0. be adopted in the piace of the demand for reservation of seats for a period of 
ten years, (d) that the demand in the cane of Bengal bo made on tbo lines of the Punjab 
pact, (e) that seatH in the legislature be reserved for Muslim minorities on the principles 
adopted by the Ail-Parties Conference for as long a period as they desire, (f) that resi¬ 
duary powers should rest in the Provincial Legislature, (g) that amendments sent in by 
the Punjab Khilafatists in the All-Parties Convention, arc hereby adopted by the C. K. C., 
(h) that delegates be elected with lull plenary powers to represent the C, K. 0. in the 
AU-Partiea Convention 

Proceedings of the Bengal Khilafat Committee. 

The following signed statement was issued to tho press by some of the memberB who 
were present at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee held on 
Friday evening, the 21 st December, in Calcutta :— 

A meeting of the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee was to be held at 6-30 p. m,, 
on Friday last at 62 Harrison Bead, Calcutta, the office of the Reception Committee of 
the coming session of the All-India Muslim League with the main object of olecting 
30 members to the Central Khilafat Committee, When the meeting was about to com¬ 
mence Maulana Shaukat Ali (Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee) arrived at the 
place with Maulana Shafi Daudi and some others, took his seat in the Reception Com- 
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mlttee office room on the first floor of the house amt began to look into the books of the 
Khilafat Committee, Maulana Hhaukat Ali put various questions at random Buch as 
whether the members had paid their subscriptions, how they were elected etc., etc, 

Maulvi Jalaluddin Hastiemi then proposed the names of 30 persons for membership 
of the Central Khilafat Committee. Tho resolution was seconded by Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmed Chowdhury, Mr. Abdul Matin Cliowdhury M. I., A., raised the question about 
the validity of the meeting. When a discussion was going on Montana Mohammad Ali 
with others arrived at the gate of the ImnBO and demanded admittance into the meeting 
with a large crowd that had been waiting outside and shouting frequently, Ha was 
told that he might come as a visitor hut the others with him oould not be allowed to 
enter the house or to come to tho meeting, lie sent word that he would not come alone 
but with the crowd. Eventually he with several others bucIi as Mr. H. B. Suhra- 
wardy were brought to the meeting, Moulana Mohammad Ali began to talk and take 
part in the proceedings, L'he Moulanaa were repeatedly told that if the Provincial 
Committee was doing anything wrong or unconstitutional they had no power or business 
to interfere with the proceedings at the meeting and that they might consider the validity 
of the meeting or of the procedure followed at the meeting when the matter would 
come up for consideration before the Central Khilafat Committee. But they proved 
impervious to all logic and reasoning. 

Crowd Rashes In. 

At this stage tho crowd at the gate and on the road rushed into the Iioubb by 
overpowering the volunteers stationed at the gate, who had been instructed to allow those 
only to enter who would show the invitation cards received by them. On the first floor 
they entered the reception committee office room and damaged the khatas and paperB of 
the committee and severely assaulted the Clerk of the committee. 

Some of the volunteers were very roughly handled. The crowd then went to the 
second floor and as many of them rushed into the room in which the meeting was being 
held as could find accommodations there. Tho rest took their stand on the verandah. 
The discussion at the meeting was going up. The president of the meeting and the mover 
and the seconder of the resolution were heckled from a man of his education, culture 
and position. The president put the resolution to vote, declared it carried and dissolved 
the meeting. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali would not, however, stop here, He said that there was no 
Provincial Khilafat Committee in Bengal and so there was no meeting of such a committee. 
He asked the crowd present there to form a provincial committee at once by paying 4 annas 
each and by becoming its members. Some one amongBt the crowd took out a hundred 
rupee note from his pocket, as 4 anuaB subscription for they would be momberB, Maulana 
Abdullahel Baqui pointed out that a Provincial Khilafat Committee could not be formed 
in that way and that members were to be elected from the districts, At this Maulana 
Mohammad Ali said that one who said so was fit to be sent to a lunatic asylum. 

I'll Smash your Face." 

When this controversy was going on a great uproar and confusion were created by 
the crowd. Moulvi Nazir Ahmed Oboudhury who was in charge of the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee records at, this time was going to leave the place with the records of the Khilafat 
Committee including the members’ list, etc., when be was roughly handled by some of the 
rowdies and even mercilessly belaboured by some. Addressing Syed Jalaluddin Hashemi 
Moulana Mohammad All said that he would smash his face. After some further exhibition 
of rowdiam the crowd dispersed with the Maulanas. One may ask as to why the Montanas 
took up such an attitude and why they behaved in a manner so unbecoming. It is not 
at all difficult to divine the reason. Moulanas Shaukat Ali and Mohammad Ali have found 
that the stand they have at present taken in co-operation with those who were once 
their political opponents has become untenable. The representatives of the Punjab Khilafat 
Committee in the central body will not chime in with the present reviews of the Moulanas. 
The representatives of some other Provincial Khilafat Committees on the Central Committee 
will not share their views. The Moulanas were therefore making frantic efforts to secure 
the election of such members from Bengal as would support .them. But their object bas 
been altogether frustrated, Oue may therefore easily imagine when they behaved in a 
manner they did. 



Muslim A1I-Parties Conference. 

OPENING D AY — 3 / S T DECEMBER 1 928. 

The Muslim All-Parlies Confemi’r op mi -d its session at Delhi on tin' 31st December 
1928 in its panda I which wan luliy occupied by delegates and vi-iitorn. The pandal, 
wliich was erected on a tnniduu, witli tin* famous Juimna Musjid in front and King Shah 
Johan's fort on the bark, presented u l.i-r*i’i-n* sidling. 

Attendance including visitors wa- about 3,000 ami prominent among those present 
were Sir A. K, Gtiuznavi, Mr. Mahmud Suhrawanly, Sir Zuifilur Ali Kean, Sir Mahomed 
Shall, Sir Mahomed f<]bad, Malik K roze Khan Noon, Nawah Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. 
Mahomed Ismail, Mr. Shaft D udi, Syed fiazt Aii, Sardar Sultan Ahmed of Gw.dior, 
Dr, Ziauddin, Msulana Ilastat M diani, Mndvi Muhaminaf Yakub, Cbaulbri 
Zi f arullah, and Moulana Mohammed Ali. 

It was learnt, that tin 1 majority of Muslim members of the Assembly, the Council 
of State and the Punjab and 11 I*, i .miv.il were present, while a number of MubUw 
memborB from the p'ovlnce.a of (!, 1*., It cgil, R - ul.ay and Assam were al.o present. 

Tire proceedings commence,! with die Imam of the Jumma Musjid reciting stanzas 
from the Knian, all standing. V irious pirr.ie were just ii fore the commencement of the 
session engaged in distributing their :ii rvnres. One of them was distributing Sir 
Abdul Rahim's address lo the Bengal Muslim All-l'anim.’ 0 inference. 

Objects of the Conletencti 

Hakim Jamil Khan's wide one address as Cl.airmin of the Rec.'ption Committee 
was read, after which Mr. l-'uzil 11 ihi.-ntu lab, M, L. A. General Secretary of the Con- 
fertnee, made a comprehensive stvpm nt on behalf of the Conference. Answering the 
criticisms of the All-In tin MosJm I, ignc, Caicutlft questioning the representative 
character of i tie Conference, lie sai l : — 

On behalf of (be Cnnvenevs of ilv eonference 1 desire to welcome yon, members of 
the Central and Prov.ncial Ivgisl.V me, aooiedited representatives of the important politi¬ 
cal organisalions and elected delegates-d the vari'ius provinces in India, and to express 
my deep gratitude for responding in our inviiuiinn In view of the. criticisms that 
have been levelled against the holding of i a- Ounbneiute, tho conveners consider it desir¬ 
able to explain briefly the reasons which 1 *■ i mem in sinri'iion this representative conference. 
It will be recollected lhat low-arts the m i of last, year, soon aft- r tho appointment of 
the Statutory Commission under the ib.vcnim-nt of India Act had been announced, 
serious dififernnee of opinion aiosc amonjjjB the leading men of our community as to the 
attitude to he ailoptid by us towards l In- Commission. The controversy assumed serious 
proportions, and threatened to disl-ny Murliui snlidarily. It actually culminaLud in the 
disruption and disintegra'loti of an iuiputant polii cal organisation. I meant, the All- 
India Muslim League, wiiic-i resnlu.I in t-ie iurtuatinn of two distinc bodies. They both 
claimed to speak on be'uilf -J tin- Mii.-lims of India and passed conilicting resolutions both 
as regards the Commission and the Muslim p-> ilieal requirements. 

It was tbue ebar tiiat neiite-r of l.ie iwo uas in a position to deliver the goods on 
behalf of the klusitn c immunity, an-1 their void ets only amounted to expression of views 
of different schools of political thought in Ike Muslim community. The Congress convened 
the All-Parties’ Conference with a view Io Came a consti-nlion for India, perhaps lo meet 
the challenge of Lord Biiketiliend. Ties Conference was fust held at Delhi and the 
Calcutta League and the Central IChilafnt I'-unniillee were represented at it. The League 
meeting held in Calcutta in 192V accepted the losolution passed by the Madras Congress 
in that year with ceitain modifications. 

An effort was made at the All-Tirties’ Conference held in Bombay to arrive nt s-me 
useful solution. A committee was appointed under the chairmanship of I’andii. Motilal 
Nehru, The Committee drew up a consiiLiihnu for India and placed it before a conference 
held at Lucknow. T1 e only Muslim organisation which was officially represented at the 
Lucknow Conference was the Central Khdufat. Committee, ami that body too did not 
approve of the recommendations of the Neluu Committee on the communal question. 

The endorsement of tin- Nehru U-pnrl by tin- Conference at Lucknow created a feeling 
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of apprehension in the minds of Jffuelims as the y Felt that their rights were jeopardised, 
and that unless they did something, their claims would be lost by default. The Muslim 
members of the Central Legislature met in Simla in September last, and realising the 
situation convened an informal conference of all members of the Central Legislature as 
to wbat steps should be taken in order to place their views before the Convention which 
was to be held in December. It was resolved that, in order to ascertain the real Muslim 
opinion on the important constitutional problem, a conference be convened of people 
belonging to all shades of Muslim opinion, This step was decided upon because of the 
unfortunate division in the All-India Muslim League. 

The conveners of the conference decided to invite aboue 600 representatives belonging 
to all schools of thought, the composition of conference to be as follows :—(1) All non- 
official Muslim members of all Provincial Councils and the Central Legislature, (?) 20 
Muslim representatives of each of the following organisations: The AI!-India Muslim 
League, Calcutta, the All-India Muslim League, Lahore, the All-India Khilafat Conference, 
the All-India Jamiatul Ulema Conference, and (3) 20 Muslim representatives from each 
province in India, In addition to these, other leading Muslims, such as. Dr. Ansari, 
bit Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Yakub Ha«-san and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad have 
also been invited. 1 am glad to inform you that all those whom we invited have kindly 
responded to our invitation except the Jinnah League, who not only refused our invitation 
but has questioned its representative character (shame, shame). I leave it for you to judge 
their claim in the light of their recent discussion at Calcutta. 

The conveners of the conference, deliberately decided not to frame definite proposals 
with regard to the Nehru Report to be placed before the conference for consideration, As 
you are aware, widely different viowa are held by important, sections of the Mualimcom- 
rnunity in regard to this report. The conveners did not desire to take any partisan view 
by committing themselves to any definite line of action, Their earnest desire is that All- 
Muslim representatives should meet to examine the problem from all its aspects, and by 
a free and frank exchange, of viewe, declare in clear terms the opinions held by the Muslim 
community as regards the future constitution of this country. 38 out of a total of 49 
members of the Central Legislature joined in convening thU conference, and decided to 
invite IDs Highness the Aga Khan to grace it as its {[resident. (Applause). The conveners 
cannot but bo deeply grateful to His Ilighnees for having accepted their invitation, and 
having agreed to give his experienced guidance to the community. 

The Nehru Report has received wide publicity, ant! many political organizations have 
discussed it at many conferences, which have been and are being hold at Calcutta with 
the result, well-known to you through the elaborate reports in the press, The idea of 
holding this conference has appealed to an overwhelming body of Muslims in India (Hear, 
hear). But it haB not, escaped criticism. It is difficult to understand why so much 
opposition has been raised againts the holding of this conference which has been based 

» ali i lna68a ^ a blG principle as I have already stated. The conveners are 38 members 
a n u 0e 1 J tPa ? Legislature and their representative character is unquestioned (applause), 

. . the Muslim members of the Provincial Legislative Councils in India have been 

invited as a matter of right, and many of them have responded by their presence at 
thiB gathering, Other representative Muslims have also been invited, and many of 
t lem are here. 1 claim that this is a thoroughly representative gathering which can 
legitimately claim to speak authoritatively for the Muslims of India (cheers). Surely, 
it is far more representative than an individua 1 association having a small number of 
members on itB roll (Hear, hear). 

^ understand why there should be any opposition to a conference 

of Muslima. It is claimed that the Nehru report has been prepared to meet the challenge 
ot Lord Bii ken head, the then Secretary of State for India. The challenge was for an 
agreed constitution (Hcar,hear). In view of the recent happenings at Calcutta, I should 
like to ask whether the Nehru Constitution can by any stre'ch of imagination be caller! 
an agreed constitution (Hear, hear). If Lord Birkendead's challenge is to be effectively 
met, the framers of the Nehru Constitution ought to welcome criticism from all important 
sections of the Indian population and receive it in the right spirit. The Muslim 
community in India is not an unimportant part of the population, and if representative 
Muslims call such a conference as this, it will result in knowing the real mind of 
Muslims so that it may contribute towards securing what is required, viz. an agreed 
constitution. 1,6 

Let me assure my Hindu friends that the Muslims are not a whit less keen for self- 
government for their common motherland than the former (appl use), The Muslims 
only desire and rightly desire, that in tho future Government of India their legitimate 
intereBtB shall be adequately and unequivocally safeguarded (Hear, hear), That is the 
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0 bject of holding this conference and it. is for yon, gentlemen, to come to mature decisions 
as regards the aL-absorbing question of the political future of our motherland (aheers), 

Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB, Deputy President of the Assembly, and President of the last 
year’s All-India Muslim League, Calcutta, stated that the promoters of the conference had 
been called toadies and Government, agents. He would like to know whether greater proof 
was needed of tho genuinely representative character of the conference than that Mr. 
Shaft Daurli, for ftve years the tinned lieutenant of Pandit Mat.ilal and ono who had 
suffered so much during Non-co-operation had joined the conference. (Applause), He 
recalled that the deputation which waited on Lord Minto and brought about separate 
electorates was headed by the Agu Khan, and it was most fortunate that now that the 
question of separate electorate was being re-examined, they should have the services 
of the same gardener who ftrst sowed the seed (Applause). There waB no other person 
in India except H, H. the Ago Khan who could make all the parties unite over ono 
platform. (Applause), 

Sir Zullikar Alt Khan, Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdulla Haroon suppor¬ 
ted, and the Aga Khan was garlanded and took the chair amidst tumultuous applause, 
the whole audience rising to a man. 

The Aga Khan’s Presidential Address. 

The Aga Kuan was cheered as lie came up to deliver hiB presidential address. The 
following is the text :— 

Gentlemen,—I thank you for the great honour you have done me in asking 
me to preside over your deliberations. Before proceeding with the business I 
am sure the Muslim community will join me unanimously in wishing His Majesty 
the King-Emperor complete restoration to health and strength. The deep 
anxiety which the world has shown for His Majesty’s health, which had been 
undermined by overwork in the zealous discharge of his multifarious and onerous 
duties, shows that they all appreciate his solicitude for the welfare of humanity at 
large. It has been an anxious time not only for His Majesty’s subjects but for 
the whole world who have watched with keen anxiety one who has been regarded 
as a great: pillar on which depends the progress of the world. Happily our 
anxiety is nearly, if not wholly over. The illness drew sympathy for the Queen 
Empress, the Prince of Wales and the Royal family and it must have been some 
comfort to them that their trouble, was shared not only by every individual in 
the Empire but: by the people of other countries. May His Majesty live long to 
continue to shower the blessing ol his beneficent rule on his subjects. 

Muslims and the Body Politic. 

Now, I will at once come to the immediate business before us which is to 
consider the position of our co-religionists and their interests in the body politic 
of India. The views and opinions I express are based on long experience of 
public affairs as well as the study of the past and present history of other 
nations. The lessons of the Great War have furlher strengthened those conclu¬ 
sions which I have arrived at afler mature consideration. 

The great lesson of modern history, to my mind, is that only those nations 
succeed and only those policies lead to national greatness, which are based not 
on ideas or ideals, but on the general consensus of views and opinions of the 
people. I will give one or two examples in support of this argument. The policy 
of Imperial Germany was shaped by the leaders of that nation as a class. The 
pre-war policy of Russia, as men like Tolstoy, Witte and Rosen kept on explaining 
to the world, was not that oi the Russian people, but inspired by the Pan-Slavists, 
Kat Kof and his disciples The policies of England and France were indeed 
based on the desires of the English and the French people. Similar examples are 
to be found on every page of recent history. When in my manifesto last year I 
appealed to the Moslems of India to replace the old self-constituted political 
bodies that had served their day and purpose by an organisation of all Muslim 
members in touch with their electorates, I wished to place the guidance of our 
people in their own hands. The time has come when the leaders should keep 
their ears to the ground and ascertain the views and wishes of the masses. 
Gentlemen, make no mistake. The changes lhat must come over India profoundly 
affecting our future, will not come in a day. They will not come as in Russia 
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like a thief in the night. Had the result of the war been different we might have 
suddenly found ourselves in that position hut the attitude of the overwhelming 
mass of the Indian public during the war showed to the world that they were not 
in favour of such a hurried solution. Whatever our wishes may be, this Con¬ 
ference is but the first of many more that will have to evolve a truly representa¬ 
tive body to look after and further the desire of Moslems of India. The greatest 
service you can render to your people would be to organise all the Moslem 
members of each and every assembly into a body where exchange of views and 
ideas and communication of the same to the electors as well as the reception of 
the genera! desires of the masses, would remain the main purpose and object. 
In politically successful countries, from the Premier or the President to the 
humblest voter, it is but one succession of nerve lines of communication. If we 
had such a body I for one should sleep in peace, for 1 would know that many 
political mistakes would be made by them and not by anybody else for them. 
From now onwards we must ever remember even in this Conference, not what 
are our own political preferences but what are the aspirations of the rising 
Moslem generation as represented by the masses. 

Then there are certain obvious truisms which are necessary forms of thought 
for political activity just as certain mental truisms are the basis of natural 
science and intellectual life. In this connection 1 may give you several examples 
of those obvious facts that may be forgotten at times. Here is one. It is im¬ 
possible for Moslems to live happily and peacefully in India if friction and 
suspicion are to prevail between them and the Hindus. Another vivid instance. 
India as a whole cannot be prosperous or self-governing country if such a large 
and important section of the community as the Moslems remain in doubt as to 
whether their cultural entity is safe or not. Here is a third and most important 
one. As long as we are dependent for protection against external aggression 
and internal security and for peace upon Great Britain and the British garrison 
occupies the land and the air and naval forces survey us from above and watch 
the coasts, Great Britain will naturally claim a predominant share and voice in 
the governance of India. It is essential that these and similar other truisms 
should not be lost sight of. The Moslem masses are, I am sure, sufficient 
realists to know and appreciate them. Gentlemen, you come from them, you are 
in touch with them, you know their views. 

Another point to be kept before us is that our desires must not be mere 
ideas and ideals. You are part of them. It is your duty to interpret as far as 
you can their wishes, their aspirations and their ideals, till such time as our 
political organisation is sufficiently advanced to let the people carry out their 
own wishes. Another point to be kept in view is that our wishes or ideals are 
not necessarily realities. 

You must avoied forcing your own preferences when they clash with what 
we believe to be the real wishes of the mass of the people. The policy to be 
pursued during the immediate years, I would once more emphasise, must not be 
based on our personal views and predilections, but on what you know to be the 
general desire of the people to whom you belong What are the desires of the 
Indian Moslems ? I can Safely say that the overwhelming majority of Moslems 
are determined to maintain their cultural unity and remain culturally interrelated 
with the Moslems of the world. How that can best be accomplished it is for you 
to think out. 

But that does not mean that the general welfare of the whole Commonwealth 
is to be ignored by us. It does not mean that the Moslem representatives’ acti¬ 
vities are to be confined to their own sectional interest. That would be wrong- 
The Moslem members should consider it their duty to look after the interests of 
India as a whole or of a province as a whole and advocate the promotion of genera! 
interests at every opportunity. I will illustrate what I mean by giving a concrete 
example. Now, take the question of education : primary, secondary and higher. 

For more than a generation I have urged that a national educational policy 
for India is impossible unless financed by iarge educational grants raised by 
the States as loans and not from current revenue. Such loans should be as 
much a legitimate object as any public work as they will through improvement 
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in intelligence add tn the economic welfare of the country. In regard to Muslim 
education, especially, one striking fact is that there exists a Sort of break of gauge 
between primary and higher education in the universities and technological and 
other institutions. It is incumbent on us all to find a solution of this most 
important question. Our secondary educational institutions specially need further 
support from the State. 

Another great difficulty which has been ineffectually tackled in the past 
is the question of language as medium for instruction. We must bear in mind 
that the acquisition of knowledge is quite a different thing from the medium of 
acquiring it. Our linguistic traditions are mainly based on Persian and Urdu. 
Urdu is one of the most important and widespread languages in the world. It 
serves as a medium of communication between Moslems of different parts of 
India as between Moslems and other communities of a district. The foundation 
of the Osmania University which owes its existence to the magnificent generosity 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, is bound to give a great 
impetus to the educational activities of our uenple- It is adapted to higher culture. 
Put both Urdu and Persian scripts present serious difficulties in (he primary 
stage of education and it is a matter for deliberation how we can improve and 
simplify or change the script. 

Now, whether in education or in politics, I would beg of you to consider the 
realities and not to throw away the substance for the shadow. Whether in 
education or in politics build on a solid foundation. Do not he carried away by 
catchwords; nor hanker after ideals that may not be within your grasp but 
concentrate your minds on what is practicable and useful under pressing 
economic and political needs of the country and strive after actualities to promote 
the higher happiness of mankind by greater and greater development of the 
productive resources of India. 

In recent times no question seems to have aroused so much controversy as 
the question of separate electorates for the protection of the rights of minorities. 

The merits and demerits of separate or so-called communal electorates have 
been discussed so often that it is unnecessary to re-examine them here in detail. 
In regard to the implications of the term communal ” I may remark in passing 
that the Muslims of India are not a community but in a special sense a nation 
composed of many communities and population outnumbering in the aggregate 
the total even of the pre-war German Empire. 

The vital and dominant consideration which underlies this question is the 
real representation of Moslems in all legislatures and self-governing bodies. How 
that can be secured is a problem for he Moslem population of this country to 
consider and solve without any prejudices. 

Gentlemen, I have specially at your request come to this conference and felt 
it more than ever my duty to draw your attention to the urgent problems that 
can be dealt with rather than to discuss doubtful question of an uncertain future. 
If through your elected representatives you can further the practical solution of 
these problems a great step forward w II have been taken. 

I cannot allow my speech to close without making a passing reference to a 
subject of constant friction between the two sister communities and making a 
fervent appeal with all the earnestness that I command, to remove that friction 
as far as possible so that Muslims may live in amity with their Hindu brethren. 
While referring to the cause of friction I take tin's opportunity of expressing 
profound admiration and gratitude ol Indians to His Excellency the Viceroy for 
his earnest endeavour to bring about harmonious relations between the Hindus 
and Mahomedans. 

Cow-killing has unfortunately been a perpetual source of bitter feeling 
between Muslims and Hindus. It is incumbent on us all to find a remedy. It 
may help us to do this if we trace (he origin of sacrificial rites We are all 
agreed that we celebrate the historical sacrifice by Ibrahim. But it must be 
remembered that Ibrahim, one of our great Prophets, did not sacrifice a cow, 
nor is the sacrifice of a bovine especially enjoined in our religious books. On 
the contrary, the camel or the sheep is more frequently mentioned in connection 
with sacrificial rites How many of our Hajis have sacrificed cows in Arabia, 
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the home of Islam, and, if they have not done so, have they disregarded any 
injunction of their religion"? All of you, 1 am sure will give an emphatically 
negative answer to this query. Then why do we view the question from a different 
angde in India ? 

The Emperor Baber who, as Mr. Edwards has pointed out, was the greatest 
monarch of his age, enjoined his son Mumayun to respect the religious senti¬ 
ments an! even the prejttdies of the Hindus and he specifically mentioned the 
cow as an animal venerated in India. The Ameer Habibullah Khan, who was 
a good Muslim, discountenanced the sacrifice of cows. If other Muslim leaders 
share their views they will certainly not be acting against any Islamic injunction. 

The Kashmiri Muslim adheres tenaciously to the injunctions of Islam and 
he knows that killing is not one of the tenets of our religion. You no doubt know 
our religious dictum that “the flesh and blood of animals do not reach God.” 
This is a humanitarian view entirely in accord with our conception of the Deity 
and His creation. 

I am open to he enlightened on this point by our Ulemas, hut I am certain 
that not one of them will countenance the parade of sacrificial rites in public 
places. There are many other communities who eat beef but they do not hurt 
the susceptibilities of their neighbours by parading the sacred and adored 
animals for Slaughter. 

In the light of these facts, which I have mentioned, it is a matter for your 
serious consideration whether we should re-examine our views on this particular 
form of sacrifice and test its true significance. If, by doing so, we can readjust 
our relations with our Hindu friends, we shall indirectly render a service of 
incalculable value and importance to the cause of peace and prosperity and 
even perhaps satisfactory political readjustment. 

The Presidential Address being over the Conference cdjourned. 

SECOND DAY— 1 ST JANUARY 1 929 . 

The Muslim All-Parties Conference re-assembled on this day at 5 in the 
evening, being delayed by an hour owing to prolonged discussions in the Subjects 
Committee. As the entire body of delegates constituted the Committee, the deci¬ 
sions reached by them were only to be formally moved publicly and passed. 

As the Conference opened its doois, news spread that after a considerable 
tug of war agreement had been reached between the two schools of thought 
represented by Sir Mahomed f'hafi and the Ali Brothers by adjustment in the 
form of a resolution the substance of which was acceptable to both. This un¬ 
animity was publicly celebrated by the entire body of delegates sitting for a 
group photograph of what they considered would go down as a historic meeting. 

Sir M. Shaft’s Speech. 

Sir Mahomed SHAFI then rose to move the main resolution laying down their 
demand for separate electorates and representation in all statutory bodies, 
Cabinets and the services ; but making no mention either of Independence or 
Dominion Status nor of the Simon Commission nor the Nehru Report, but 
declaring that whosoever devised a constitution must accept the Muslim demand 
embodied in the resolution. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft said that Mr. Fazal Rahimtooiah and Mr. Shaft Daudi 
had told them of the origin of this conference. The speaker was in London at 
the time of its conception by 36 Muslim members of the Central Legislature, and 
did not come to know of it till on his return journey a friend in Port Said gave 
him a file of Indian newspapers from which he learnt of the proposal. He rejoiced 
at the idea and was thankful that it should have occurred to the conveners 
at a grave crisis when the Muslim community was faced with a life and death 
question. He further informed the audience (hat although the All-India Muslim 
League, Lahore, had previously decided to hold its annual session and Cawn- 
pore had invited them, its Council felt that in view of the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference, they should postpone their session and take part in it. 

Mr. Jinnah had no other reply to the speaker’s numerous communications 
except that he should proceed to Calcutta. “ Did Mr. Jinnah wish us to face 
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the same conditions which befell him and his friends in Calcutta ? (Hear, hear.) 
This is the first time that any Muslim association has been so badly treated, 
and I consider this as an insult not only to that League but for all Muslims. 
(Shame, shame.) There were only 49 delegates at the Calcutta League. Of 
them only five or six were representative men and of the rest I have heard their 
names for the first time though as a member of the Government for five and 
half years I had an opportunity of extensive travel all over the country. You 
will further observe that the All-Parties Convention asked that League to send 
50 delegates but as they we.re only 49 in alt they sent 33 (laughter and cheers) 
and no one except Mr. Jinnah was allowed to speak in the Convention. They 
were shouted down by cries of ‘ shame, shame ’ and were given no quarter, 
(Shame, shame.) And every one of their requests was rejected by the Hindus. 
We would also have been similarly treated if we had joined them. It is far 
better to join here and express our feelings and demand from the British Parlia¬ 
ment that these rights must be granted to us, and that so long as these are not 
granted, we shall not accept any constitution 

Continuing, Sir M. Shall said that here was a conference on which every 
opinion was represented. There were the All Brothers. There was Maulvi 
Kafaitullah, President of the |amiat-u!-Ulema. They had there Maulvi Shaft 
Daudi who was at one time, a Non-co-operator. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi: At one time. 

Sir M. Shaft: Yes. You non-co-operated with us, At least you don’t non- 
co-operate with us now. All of ns have a true love for Islam although in the 
past'our method of work differed. 

Continuing Sir Mahomed Shaft said that over a hundred Muslim members 
of the Central and Provincial legislatures were present in the conference. Even 
a number of those who took part in the Jinnah League were present. (Hear, hear.) 
Thus, there was no school of thought which was not present. “ I challenge any 
one to show that any similar representative gathering of any community in India 
has been ever held (cheers); and added : We have here as our president one 
who is a unique personality in the Muslim world (Cheers) Any one who 
characterises the united voice of such a body of men as not representing the 
voice of Mussalmans would be wrong. Such views as we have foimulated here 
will carry great weight. Indeed, if any one rejects them, the Mussalmans will 
not be responsible for the consequences that will follow such rejection. 

The resolution which I am going to move has been very carefully considered 
after taking note of the resolutions passed by the provincial conferences. If you 
pass it with a united voice, it will carry with it. the feelings of seven crores of 
Muslims and the demand will be irresistible. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi then read the resolution. The following is the text:— 

*\ 

^Text of Resolution on Separate Electorates. 

“Whereas in view of India’s vast extent and its ethnological, linguistic, 
administrative and geographical or territorial divisions, ■ the only form of Govern¬ 
ment suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system with complete autonomy 
and residuary powers vested in the constituent States, the Central Government 
having control only over such matters of common interest as may be specially 
entrusted to it by the constitution ; 

“And whereas it is essential that no bill, resolution, motion or amendment 
regarding intercommunal matters be moved, discussed or passed by any legis¬ 
lature, central or provincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either 
Hindu or the Moslem community affected thereby in that legislature opposed the 
introduction, discussion or passing of such bill, resolution, motion or amendment: 

“ And whereas the right of the Moslems to elect their representatives on the 
various Indian legislatures through separate electorates is now the law of the 
land, and Moslems cannot be deprived of that right without their consent; and 
whereas in the conditions existing at present in India, and so long as those con¬ 
ditions continue to exist, representation in the various legislatures and other 
Statutory self-governing bodies of Moslems through their own separate electorates, 
is essential in order to bring into existence a really representative democratic 
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Government; and whereas so long as Mussalmans are not satisfied that their 
rights and interests are adequatey safeguarded in the constitution, they will in no 
way consent to the establishment of joint electorates whether with or without the 
conditions ; and whereas for the purposes aforesaid, it is essential that Mussalmans 
should have their due share in the Central and Provincial cabinets ; and whereas 
it is essential that representation of Mussalmans in various legislatures and other 
Statutory self-governing bodies should be based on a plan whereby the Moslem 
majority in those provinces where Mussalmans constitute a majority of the popu¬ 
lation shall in no way be affected and in the province in which the Mussalmans 
constitute a minority they shall have a representation in no case less than that 
enjoyed by them under the existing law : and whereas the representative Muslim 
gatherings in all provinces in India have unanimously resolved that with a view 
to provide adequate Safeguard for the prolectien of the Muslim interests in India 
as a whole, Mussalmans should have the right of 33 1/3 per cent, representation 
in the Central Legislature, this Conference entirely endorses that demand ; 

“And whereas on economic, linguistic geographical and administrative 
grounds the province of Sind has no affinity whatever with the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency and its conditional constitution into a separate province possessing 
its own separate legislative and administrative machinery on the same lines as in 
other provinces of India is essential in the interests of its people, the Hindi 
minority in Sind being given adequate and effective representation in excess of 
their proportion in the population as may be given to Mussalmans in the provinces 
in which they constitute a minority of population ; 

“And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan along such lines as may be adopted in other 
provinces of India is essential, not only in the interests of those provinces, but 
also of the constitutional advance of India as a whole, the Hindu minorities in 
those provinces being given adequate an.l effective representation as is given to 
the Moslem community in provinces in which it constitutes a minority of popula¬ 
tion ; and whereas it is essential in the interests of Indian administration that 
provision should be made in the constitution giving Mussalmans their adequate 
share along with other Indians in all the services of the State and of all statutory 
self-governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency j and 
whereas having regard to socio-political conditions obtaining in India, it is 
essential that the Indian constitution should embody adequate Safeguards for 
the protection of Moslem culture and for the promotion of Moslem education, 
language, religion, personal law and Moslem charitable institutions and for their 
due share in the grants-in-aid ; and whereas it is essential that the constitution 
should provide that no change in the Indian constitution shall after its inaugura¬ 
tion be made by the Central Legislature except with the concurrence of all the 
states constituting the Indian Federation, this Conference emphatically declares 
that no constitution, by whomsoever proposed or devised, will be acceptable to 
Indian Mussalmans unless it conforms with the principles embodied in this 
resolution. ” 

Mr. Sadique’s Amendment, 

Mr. Sadique from Amritsar, who at Calcutta supported the motion for the 
Muslim League’s participation in the Delhi Conference opposed the resolution, 
mainly because it gave no latitude for further negotiations. His speech was 
punctuated with interruptions and cries of “sit down” and “explain your 
amendment.” He frequently sought the protection of the chair, and was allow¬ 
ed to proceed only with difficulty. He suggested that at that late hour they 
should provide some provision to keep the door open for further negotiation. 
The resolution, as it was, would rank as onesided, communal and reactionary. 

In conclusion, he told the audience that he was an equally vehement oppo¬ 
nent of the Nehru Report. 

Moulana Mahomed A LI, who followed, said that the Convention at Calcutta 
instead of fighting the Simon Commission had agreed to Dominion Status in 
order to reconcile the Liberals, but nothing had been done to reconcile Moslems. 
The Mussalmans were blamed for communalism. There was no country in the 
world where the treatment meted out to the untouchable was tolerated and with 
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this treatment of theirs to their own ki'h an 1 kin, hnv was it possible for Mussal- 
mans to trust them? The Nehru Report intended that although the universe 
may belong to God and the country to the Biitish, it was the Mahasabha who 
should rule. Personally, he held they wanted liberty under which they could 
easily compose their differences. He a.ivised ’he Mussulmans not to be afraid 
of the Hindu majority as in all their religious battles in the past one Moslem 
had overpowered three Kafirs. But till they got freedom, separate electorate 
was the only effective devise to keep them alive. 

In conclusion, the sperker said that Pandit Motilal Nehru by transferring 
residuary powers to the Cemral Government was aiming to destroy their sting 
and reduce them to the position of a fly on his table. But even they would have 
poison enough to contaminate the dinner with cholera germs. 

Resolution Carried. 

The resolution was further supported by Mufti Kifayatullah and others and 
was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Moulana Shaukat Ali the House adopted a resolution 
expressing thanks to the Aga Khali. 

By another resolution they dec iced to organise the community by concentrat¬ 
ing on primary education ant! encouraging arts and crafts among Mussalmans 
and also encouraging Islamic culuiic und starting newspapers. The Conference 
then dispersed. 


The Bengal Muslim All-Partie3 Conference. 

The Bengal Muslim All Parties Conference held its sitting at Haliday 
Park, Calcutta on Sunday th* 23 RIJ DECEMBER 1938 under the presidency of 
Sir Abdur Rahim. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy was the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee. Delegates from different djiuicts of Bengal attended the Conference as 
representatives of different Muslim organisations of the province. 

Chairman’* A d d ije s s . 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Chairman, Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates said that the Conference: had been convened in order to ascertain 
the real views of the Muslims of lie, tig rj on the political problems and to express 
them to the rest of Muslims in India. He hoped that the Conference would be 
a permanent body which would sit from time to time to consider the political 
problems which might confront their community. 

Re erring to the Nehru Report lie said that a new constitution for India 
was being forged and naturally a.l of them would be affected by the changes 
that would be introduced. It could nit be denic 1 that the Nehru Report formed 
and was forming a very convenient basis for future discussion, even in the most 
authoritative Muslim assemblies. It had been admirably produced by some of 
the greatest leaders of India and i t was unexceptionable in many of its recom¬ 
mendations. Although many of the u felt that when dealing with the communal 
problems, it had dealt harshly with the Muslim community it would be wrong 
for them to impute any but the most honourable motives to the authors of the 
report. Nevertheless if they felt that injustice had been done to their com¬ 
munity, it was their duty to assert their rights. 

It was the earnest wish and endeavour of every politically-minded citizen 
that India should have Dominion Status. Dominion Status would go a far way 
towards establishing their position. lire acquisition of this was in no way 
bound up with the communal problems. The constitution should be on a Federal 
basis, the provinces should have full autonomy. The Central Government must 
be strictly limited to its subjects and must not interfere with the administration 
of the provinces. Each ptovince must be fully autonomous, even to the extent 
of there being no reservation for law and aider without which any reform would 
be a farce and a sham and provincial responsibility meaningless. 
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The President of the Conference, Sir Abdur Rahim, then delivered his 
address which was a long one. He said :— 

The report of the Nehru Committee is an important public document and deserves 
oor serious consideration. 1 have given my best attention to the Report and the con¬ 
clusion that I have arrived at is (hat it would be a grave political blunder at this crisis 
to reject it wholesale. Its definition of the future constitution of India on the basis of 
responsible Government with the states of a self-governing dominion within the British 
Empire, is nndonbtedly sound and in accordance with both Mahommedan and Hindu 
public opinion. This common meeting gmund for all important political bodies is a 
great thing gained even if the Report embodies certain important constitutional proposals 
wbioh in our opinion are not calculated to roei-t the obviotiB political and administrative 
requirements of the country and therefore require amendments in those respects. 

I know my community too well throughout India to entertain the leaBt doubt that 
they no less than the Hindu community are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present 
position and are eager and in earnest to secure a proper constitution and a worthy national 
Btatns for India. India is, in fact, pining for an opportunity to express heTBelf and who is 
there among her sons who would not like to tielp to secure that opportunity as early as 
possible ? I am a firm believer in a democratic form of government notwithstanding some 
of its inherent shortcomings and inspite of all the special difficulties which it is bound to 
meet with in its working in this country. 

1 am equally Bure on the other band that neither the Mahomedan nor any other 
community of India will be satisfied with any inferior Btatus for the country. No self- 
respecting Indian, In fact, whatever his creed or caste, can be contented with India’s 
position as a mere Dependency or Possession of ling laud. 

The natural development of the Indian constitution must be du the federal lines. A 
central unitary form of government for the whole of India ia almost inconceivable, it 
follows that the provinces must be autonomous and the jurisdiction of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and Legislature should be confined only to such subjects as concern the whole of 
India, inch as the defences, All-India communications, relations with the Princes’ states, 
inter-provincial relatione, foreign affairs, currency, fiscal policy and customs. 

It ebould be clearly laid down that the constitution cannot be repeated or altered in 
any way without it being agreed to by each of the Provincial Legislatures by at least a 
two-thirds majority and a similar majority in the Central Legislature, 

I must express an earnest hope that the Convention and the Congress will reconsider 
the matter and definitely adopt a proper federal constitution with each province equally 
represented in the Central Legislature, clearly providing that (he constitution as framed 
now cannot he repeated or modified in any of its provisions without a clear vote of every 
province. I may, however, say that under the circumstances I would see no objection to 
giving the Central Government or the Govcrnor-General-in-Oounci) adequate emergency 
powers to meet any ease of widespread disorder and disturbance which the provinces 
with their limited resources are onable to cope with and in cases of serious maladminis¬ 
tration. If the federal system be not agreed upon, it in difficult to see how the introduc¬ 
tion of responsibility is possible in the, Central Government. I should be inclined even 
to accept for the present an appropriate form of partial responsibility in the Central Legis¬ 
lature especially as some of the most Important subjects which it has to administer, such 
ai the relations with the Princes' 8t»tue, Foreign affairs and the Army, will for some time 
perhaps be better administered by men who are not responsible in the ordinary way to the 
Legislature. On the subject of full responsible Government for the provinces there has hither¬ 
to been no difference of opinion among any responsible political bodies and I doubt if the 
All-Parties Conference wishes to depart from it. This shall, as I have said, be tbe very 
basis of the constitution. That to my mind, is the only feasible way of advance. It is 
strange that some persons while demanding Provincial Autonomy have agreed to Law 
and Order being reserved subjects. These gentlemen do not seem to be conscious that 
Law and Order are the essentials of a government and if that is reserved in the haDds 
of permanent officials whether Europeans or Indians, the cause of reBpnnsib'e government 
is destroyed at the root, I am aware that the communal riots are pointed to as the justi¬ 
fication for such a proposal, but it is forgotten that t.beBe riots have been under tbe 
administration of officials who are not responsible to tbe Legislature and from long 
before the introduction of the Reforms, In any case the emergency powers that will 
be vested in the Qovernor-General-in-Council should be sufficient to remedy any weakness 
that may be displayed by a local Goveinmeut in bucIi and similar cases. 

I understand that it is some Muslim gentlemen who have endorsed tbe suggestion 
that Law and Order should not be transferred to ministers responsible to the Legislature. 
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I must say that I don't find it possible to sympathise with such a mentality and it ii 
highly creditable to the Hindu community that no man belonging to that community 
occupying a position in public life of the province has supported snoh a reactionary pro¬ 
posal. So far as the Muslim communily of Bengal is concerned, I venture to think that 
the attitude of the official administrators of Law and Order during the riot* in 
Calcutta, Dacca, Barisal, Pabna, Palashipara and Ehargput has taught the community a 
lesson which it cannot easily foiget, namely, that an official administration of Law and 
Order which is not responsible to the Legislature iB wholly inadequate to meet the 
exigencies of communal or other similar stress. On the question of a Second Chamber 
my definite opinion is that there is no room for such an institution in the provinces, and 
certainly not in Bengal. It would be sure to create far more difficulties than even 
Dyarchy and it would be a body which would never command the confidence of the people. 

Nothing has pleased me more in the Report of the Nehru Committee than sub-oiauses 
V and XVII of clause IV in Chapter VI [ in which the right of the citizens of India for 
free elementary education ia recognised and Parliament is enjoined to make suitable laws to 
secure a living wage for every worker, for the maintenance of health, protection of mother¬ 
hood for and the welfare of children. But it is imperative that these and other fund • 
mental rights of the citizens should be enforced by practical measures and that will 
never be possible unless the idea of making special provisions for powerful monopolists 
and privileged classes is abandoned and every care is taken to see that the great bulk of 
the population of Bengal are able to send true and faithful representatives to the Council. 

I now come to the question of representation in the various legislatures. 

Any arrangement which does not in fact help any large section of the population to 
contribute their best to national life or is likely to depress or discourage thorn or to 
produce or accentuate bitterness of feelings bet ween any two large sections of tbe people 
should be discarded as unsound. I must frankly admit that I am not at all influenced by 
the mere use of the epithet, ‘ communal ’ or ' national' and I am fully aware how these 
words can be exploited to the serious detriment of the cause of the oountry. It ia the 
feeling of mutual trUBt aud good-will and the spirit of give and take that has to be foBtered 
and we can never create that by ignoiing (lie desires and sentiments, or even the prejudices 
and weaknesses of latge sections of the people or by making pleasant assumptions con¬ 
trary to unpleasant facts. 

The Nehru Committee apparently felt and every fair-minded person must feel the 
same,—that a franchise founded on property qualification, if adopted in India where the 
economic standard is so low and the distribution of wealth is so uneven in different 
si ctions of the people would not secure a healthy development of democracy on a wide 
basis. Hence tb'y have adopted adult franchise and I for one cordially recognise that 
by (bis proposal of theirs they have set up a great and inspiring ideal before the 
country. But as practical politicians we have to consider whether adult franchise is a 
practicable measure at this stage of the country’s growth and if it be not, what then is the 
alternative. I believe all important Indian political leaders are agreed first of all that 
the franchise should be considerably lowered and that the number of candidates returned 
Should be increased at least to double the present number. 

But then this further question arises, should the physical boundaries of certain areas 
alone determine the formation of constituencies or the mentality, the needs and the moral 
tendencies of certain distinct groups among the people he also taken into consideration. 
The cty against separate communal electorates as a crime against the national idea is surely 
exaggerated. It is said that separate electorates tend to divide the people into distinct and 
hostile groups. The fact, however, is, as every one knowB, that separate electorates 
and the demand for them are tbe effict of such division and not the cause. 

I recognise the fact, however, that the Hindu political leaders and the organisations 
which they control, such as the Congress and the Hindu Mahaeabha, are unanimous 
and united in offering separate electorates for the Mahommedans and for any other com¬ 
munity such as the Europeans. It is equally indispensable that tbe Mahommedan com¬ 
munity generally, as represented by its representatives in the various legislatures and other 
elective bodies, such as District Boards and Municipalities, all stand for separate electo¬ 
rates. In Provinces where the Mahommedan population is less than 33 p.c. such as the 
United Provinces and Behar they ask that their representation in the legislature should 
at least be raised to that proportion as a measure of safeguard for their just interests and 
they are willing to make similar concession to the Hindu minorities plaord in similar 
circumstances. It is also of supreme importance to the Mahommedans of India as a 
whole that as repeatedly laid down by the All-India Muslim League the Muslim 
representation in the Central Legislature shall not be less than one-third. 

At present the Electorates are formed on tbe basis that none but Mahommedans are 
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eligible to contest erftts in the Muhammedan conetiuroneiea and no Mahommedans on the 
other band are eligible to repretent non-Mahoimnedan constituencies. I regard this an 
unjust, interference with the discretion of voters and I see no reason why if a Mahommedan 
constituency closes to return a Hindu or a European it should not be open to it to do so 
and 1 vice-versa. ’ I know that, in actual ptaetice very few constituencies composed of 
Hindus and Mahomroerians will return candidates of a different community and that fact 
at, once shews that Mabommedans and Hindus alike wnttld like to be represented by men 
of the Jr respective communities. But even if in a IV w isolated cases to begin with, 
candidates belonging to one community succ astuliy contest seats in constituencies of 
another community (hen that nouId go a longer way to pave the way to general 
Electorates than reservation of seats for candidates of one community in joint Electorates, 
This is a modification of the present system which I should be inclined to recommend. 
That is to ray, for instance, T suggest that separate Mnhnnuncdan and Hindu constituencies 
be formed in proportion to their respective populations in the Punjab and in Bengal and 
89 per cent of the constituencies for the United province and B ltar and Orissa bo 
formed of Mahonimedans and a similar pioportiuu of Hindu constituencies in Sindh and 
the N.’W. F Province, 

/The Mabommedans of Bengal have a special grievance with rogard to the number of 
seats now allotted to them. They form about 60 per cent of the population and the 
Soutbborough Committeo inspire of the piotests of the, Government of India gave them 
40 per cent of the elected scats, proceeding on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in which 
as the Mabnmmedans oil over India now admit, tlie. Mussalmans of Bengal bail received 
very unfair treatment. We insist that this injustice he re-roc i bored and that either 65 
per cent of the scats bo reserved for tltnn through separate electorates or that at least 
Mahommedan constituencies bo formed in that ptoporifun. 

The problem of the N. W. F, Piovince concerns the whole of India for unless the 
people of that province on whose contentment attd loyally depends the security of the 
country are welded into the Indian nationality a »lLgovrrntng India will meet with the 
greatest difficulties. The Government of that Province should be modelled on the same 
lines as that of the rest of India. We must bo thankful to the Nehru Committee for 
recognising this fact. 

Adiquate educational qualifications roust be the tesl for admission into the public 
services, but it is necessary that in the recruitment of the public services due regard be paid 
not solely to academic qualifications hut also to the. need for securing the widest possible 
confidence in the administration by averting a communal or class monopoly. The only 
proper arrangement, is that the Central Government should be responsible for the recruit¬ 
ment, tbo terms and conditions, discipline and control of the Civil Service required lor 
administering the subjects in its charge. The provinces should make their own Jaws and 
regulations with respect to their own Civil Set vices. 

Gentlemen. I have been able to touch only mi some of the important general problems 
with which we are faced. But it is necessaty that ymi sliould appoint a Committee to 
consider the entire position more fully and then try to como to an understanding with the 
political bodies which ara having their meetings in Calcutta, 


The Resolution*. 

The following resolutions were passed in the Conference :— 

(t) That the members of the Bengal Mtislim Ail-Parties Conference express 
their most respectful and loyal sympathy with His Majesty the King Emperor 
in his prolonged illness and fervently pray that God many grant him a speedy 
recovery. A copy of this resolution to be forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

( 2 ) That the future constitution of India should be on the basis of responsible 
Government with Dominion Status under the British Crown and should be in the 
form of a Federation of fully autonomous State. 

( 3 ) There shall be full responsible Government in the provinces and all the 
departments including law and order should be responsible to the provincial 
legislatures, and that the provincial legislatures should be unicameral. 

( 4 ) The Central Government shall deal with such subjects as concern the whole 
of India, i. e., defence, foreign affairs, inter-provincial relations, relation with the 
Princes' states, All-India communications, fiscal policy, customs, currency and the 
like, all other subjects being placed in charge of the provincial Government which 
lhall be vested with residuary power. 
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(5) That the same form of Government shall be introduced in N. W. F., 
Beiuchistan provinces as in other provinces in British India. Sindh should be 
constituted into a separate province- 

(5) That the Conference cordially approves of the adult franchise as the 
goal which every endeavour should be made to attain as soon as possible ; but In 
the meantime the franchise should be placed on a wider basis than the present 
system. 

( 7 ) Electoral colleges are unacceptable and that all social electorates e. g., 
the Bengal Landholders, the Mahajan Sabha, Marwari Association, the Indian 
National Chamber of Commerce etc., should be abolished and the British com¬ 
munity will elect their representatives through their own separate electorate. 

( 8 ) In the Central Legislature the Muslim representation shall not be less 
than one-third. 

( 9 ) That in order to secure proper and smooth working of full responsible 
Government in the provinces and the participation of both the communities 
in the administration it is necessary and expedient that in no province the 
representation of the non-Muslim or Muslim minorities should be less that one- 
third of the total number in the Council ; subject to above the representation of 
these two divisions in the provincial legislature shall be in propot tion to their 
respective population. Further that the same proportion of representation should 
be observed in the elected local bodies. 

( 10 ) That the provision ot the constitution shall not be repealed or amended 
in any way unless each of the provincial legislatures constituting the Federation 
and the Central legislature have agieod to the Same by a three fourth majority. 

( 11 ) The Governor-General-in-G uncil shall have the power in case of wides¬ 
pread disorder and disturbance which the provincial Government is unable to 
cope with to interfere with a view to restore the normal working of the constitu¬ 
tion in the province concerned. 

( 12 ) The representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means 
of separate electorates as at present. 

( 13 ) Any territorial redistribution that might, at any time be necessary shall 
not in any way affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal, North-Western 
Province and Sindh and Beiuchistan 

( 14 ) Full religious liberty, i.e-. liberty of belief, worship, observances, pro¬ 
paganda, association and education shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(/ 5 ) That in the recruitment of the public services due regard be paid not 
only solely to academic qualifications of the candidates, but to the need for 
securing the widest possible confidence in the administration by averting a 
communal or class monopoly and that in no case shall be less than the proportion 
of Mussalmans in the legislatures, Provincial and Central; for effectuating the 
above-mentioned objects all necessary measures be adopted. 


The U. P. Muslim All-Patties Conference. 

The U. P. Muslim Ail-Tart ini' thmfrr* nee commenced ite proceedings at Crwnpore, 
on the 1TH NOVEMBER if»2# at 4..HO p,m, Among those present were the ltajs of Salim* 
pur, Nawab Jamsbri Ali Khan, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Fa eat Ibrabtm Uahimtullah, 
Nawab Ali HaEtan Khan, Nawab Mnruuta Hussain Khan, Mr, Kidvvai, Dr. Shaffat Ahmed 
Khan, Moulana Bhati Daudi, Mr, llastut Stohani and a lew other piomineut Maulanas ami 
memherb of the community. 

Welcome Address. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz flidayat. Huasain, wt coming the delegates, said that the Con¬ 
ference had br-vn bumumntv! to arrive at a via nt alia tor 11 m btttcrment oi the community, 
Moslems blood tor mnipletc hidt pcTah'i.ce. It was regrettable that they had to determine 
their own share in the future tJovcriincjit. of ihn country. The majority community wbb 
not in tile leant charitable towards them. The Nehru Deport bad taken no account of the 
present position and the condition of the MoMenta ami their point of view. It was 
therefore a onesided production. No Moslem had abated in its preparation, Mr. Shuab 
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Qureshi haring left the committee in despair, and Sir AH Imam having attended only one 
sitting. The greatest draw-back of the Nehru Report, said the speaker, waB that power was 
concentrated in the Central Government, where Moslems would always remain in a 
minority. He advocated federal system of Government which would provide for provinces 
where the Moslem majority could retaliate the treatment m“ted out to their community 
in the Hindu Provinces. He also criticised the dictum of the committee ou separate electo¬ 
rates which, he said, were essential to the political education of their community. He was 
also opposed to adult suffrage which could not be availed of by Moslems, for their women 
lived under purdah. In conclusion be put forth Beven demands of the Moslems : (1) 6 eparate 
electorates should be maintained in all legislative and antonomous bodies including 
universities and intermediate education boards, etc; (V.) reservation of Beats should con¬ 
tinue as at present ; (3) no legislative measure should be permissible if opposed by three- 
fourths of their community; (4) one-third of the appointments in all departments should 
be given to Muslims exoept in the police and Army where the 50 per cent ratio should be 
maintained ; (5) a half share in provincial Government should be granted to Muslims ; 
and ( 6 ) one-third share in the Central Government should be mainiained and (7) protec¬ 
tion for the Urdu language should be affored, 

Moulana Shaukat Alt' a President] at Address. 

In the course of his presidential address, Maulana Shaukat Ali «aid that he was a 
humble servant of Islam and his motherland. He Btood for a heart to heart and real 
understanding between the Hindus and Moslems, and had not changed his ideals. Circums¬ 
tances had forced him to speak what he was going to say that day. 

He was proud of the Moslem sacrifice and suffering of 1320 and 1921 which emanci¬ 
pated the Congress from a crawling situation and placed it on a glorious and successful 
career. Moslems contributed about Rs. CO iakbs towards the National and Khilafat, funds 
and went to jail in untold numbers. Many national papers such aa Pamiit Motilal Nehru’s 
“Independent" were subsidised out of theae funds, and Mahatma Gandhi toured in the 
oountry at their expense. Everything was then thought to be glorious. The times howevor 
had changed and the blind passion of communal hatred had created blood-shed and ruin 
in the whole country. Several well-organised pre-arranged violent stacks were made on 
Moslem* who suffered all patiently, and their leaders asked them to behave with their 
sister community as brothers. Moslem gentlemanliness was still manifest in the conduct 
of certain Moslems who wire siding with Hindus od the issue of the Nehru report, 

We could have wiped out a community by annihilating the Hindus when we were 
rulers of India and wielded absolute powers. But Islam never wanted us to crush down 
tbe weak. But in spite of all this, the Hindus with their leadens of to-day, were deadly 
opposed to Moslems and their just interests. The Hindus weie well organised by virtue 
of the Maha Babha, and ho failed to find any thoughtful Hindu who could check its 
aggressive and hostile activities. Much less did he find parallel Moslem organisations which 
could balance these activities. 

The Maulana said that be asked Pandit Nehru at the time of tbe Calcutta riots to control 
the unruly Hindus, but he could not spare time on account of elections. The Maulana 
desired to let the Hindus understand that Moslems could not be subdued under any circiima- 
taneis. They were brave, unyielding by nature. He instanced the Assembly resolution 
regarding the granting of Reforms to the North-West Frontier Provinces, to show that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and the Swaraj Party were noL unbiassed. Further, he referred to the Simla 
Unity Conference, which has failed due to Hindu obduracy. He detailed tbe course of 
events relating to the Unity Conference at Calcutta and the Madras Congress which had 
arrived at certain amicahle decisions which were later confirmed by tbo All-India 
Moslem League and the Khilafat Conference as well as the Jamiat-ul-ulema. But Pandit 
Motilal Nehru made persi-tent, efforts both at tbe Delhi and Bombay All-Parties Confer¬ 
ence to undo the Madras Congress achievements. He was grieved at present to observe 
that no Hindu was available who could say that the Madras Congress was right and the 
Nehru report was wrong, Hindus had been habituated to slavery, and they would remain 
slaves for long. But the Mussulmans were a freedom-loving people and could not submit to 
either Hindu or British rule. 

The Moulana said he wanted unity but could brook no insult to Moslrms, He 
desired tbe Hindus to declare in clear terms whether they wanted peace or a civil war. 
If they wanted war, Moslems were prepared to take up tbe challenge any moment. Even 
though the Hindu Mahasabba might organise Hindus and prepare them by means of 
Matabir Dais and Akharas for years, be felt sure that Moslems could always be victorious, 
born.figbters as they were. If they wauted peace then the methods adopted by them for 
the purpose bad so far resulted only in bloodshed and brought the future hopes of the 
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oountry and national life to zero point. He was against the Nehru report because it had 
been prepared with a view to remove the Hindu Mahasabha’s grievances and bring 
the moderates into the national movement. He could not congratulate Pandit Motilal 
Nehru because he was responsible for reopening the decisions of the Madras Congress not 
only on constitutional points, but also on communal adjustments. Mr, Bhauaib Qureshi 
had been duped into appending his signature to a thing which he disapproved. He was 
influenced upon with undue tactics to withdraw his dissent and before he could get the 
wrong righted, the report was published. Even at the Ail-Parties’ Conference there was 
little consideration given to the voice of the Maulana who kept quiet because of hostile 
demonstrations by some of his Moslem brethren. Hu was glad to find that the Mosiems 
of the country in general agreed witli him and gave him thoir best support by conferring 
upon him the honour of presiding over the Conference for which he was most thankful. 
In conclusion the Maulana asked the Mussa!mans to organise themselves for ten years at 
least with untiring energy and incessant labour so as to make their position unshakable. 
This was the particular moment for sustained efforts as thero was danger to Islam in their 
negligence. 


SECOND DAY-STH N\0 V E M B E R J923. 

The Subjects Committee of the Conference which met on this day was not open 
to the press. Two hundred and six persons registered tliemselveB as delegates; three 
associations did not send any delegates on the ground that they were not political 
bodies. There was separate seating airangements for Purdah ladies. The attendance 
including delegates, visitors and volunteers, ranged between tiOO and 800, To-day's sitting 
of the Conference lasted about three hours. Kive resolutions were moved. 

Support ol All-Parties Moslem Conference. 

The first resolution ran as follows “ The Al 1-Parties’ Moslem Conference, U. P., 
fully appreciate the proposal to hold at> All-India All-Parties’ Moslem Conference at Delhi, 
and realising fully the urgency of such a conference requests and calls upon the U. P. 
Moslems to join the All-Parties’ Conference, and make it a groat BucceBS." 

This was moved by K. K. Rafis Hidaynt Hussain, and seconded by Mr, Mushir 
Hussain Quidwai., 

Representative Character ol Conference Challenged 

During discussion Mr. Murtaza Hussain Abdi wanted to make a statement before the 
conference, to the effect, that the All-Parties' U. P. Moslem Conference waR constituted by 
men who had either no opinion or ever if they had any, were anti-National and anil- 
Hindu, and could not claim to be a body representative of all shades of Moslem opinion. 
A packed audience like that could not have the moral right to sprak in the name of all the 
Mussalmans in the provinces. Ho further took objection to the presidential address 
which he styled as a “ phillipic, ” and ns full of vituperation against those who were not 
ready to loose their heads like the Maulana, Mr. Abdi felt it. a veritable agony to hear 
the Maulana in that strain attributing motives to all those Hindu and Moslem leaders 
who hud the misfortune to differ from him and support the Nehru report. The unfortunate 
Maharaja of Mahmudahad had been unceremoniously handled by men, who if they were 
worth their salt, should feel eternally grateful to the Maharaja. He wanted the con- 
ference to know that the Moslem opinion in U. P. was preponderate^ for joint electorate 
and the Nehru leport. The reactionaries should not forget that it was difficult, nay, 
impossible to deceive people by raising the cry of 1 Islam in danger. " 

As the speaker b"gan to read his statement he was hooted from ail quarters and was 
required to quit the hall. The President asked the speaker not to proceed with his 
statement, which wbb a reflection on the conference, hut to Bpeak only on the resolution 
before the conference, if lie bo desired. As the speaker wbb nut allowed to read his state¬ 
ment, he left the hall. The resolution was then paused. 

Federal Government Favoured. 

The second resolution stated :—“ In the opinion of this House, the future constitution 
should be a federal one in which provinces and Indian Rtates should be given full 
autonomy, enjoying fullest freedom in matters of internal administration. The Central 
Government, should have tho right to exeicise authority in matters which concern the 
whole country. In the opinion of ibis House any system of Government which conflicts 
with the above mentioned principles will in no case be acceptable to Moslems", 
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Maulana Hasrat Mohani, in moving (he resolution, said that, he was not opposed to 
the Nehru Report, provided it was amended j n certain reeptets. He could not regard a 
unitary system of Government as suited to the present disturb'd condition of the country. 
The federal system, on the other hand, would give eqoed opportunity to each community 
to behave with others tit for tat. Separation of Sindh according to the report could he 
effected only on acquiring Dominion Status which could not be had for fifty yearis to come, 
and therefore meant a vain hope, for Moslems. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmed moved an amendment that the following words be added 
to the resolution : “ Whether it is ftamed by the Nehru Committee or Simon Commission 
or any other body The amendment being accepted by the mover, tire resolution 
was passed without opposition. 

Separate Electorates Suggested. 

The third resolution on separate electorate was moved by Mr. Zrhnr Ahmed, which 
declared that in view of the circumstances prevailing in the country, the Mussulmans 
of the United Provinces were not prepared to give up separate electorates. 

The mover said that Moslems were not prepared to relinquish tin's sacred right. 
They did not want a change of masters from the English to the Hindu, for slavery 
under the latter would be all the more intolerable. Let not the Hindus think themselves 
to be masters virtue of their majority. Communal riots were not. the result of 
separate electorates, but were due to the Hindus' unjustifiable attitude in regard to cow 
sacrifice ami music before mosques. Unfair treatment, of Moslems by Hindu leaders was 
well demonstrated in Mr, Asaf Ali’s election struggle at De,)hi. 

Mr. Hafizur Ahmad, Editor, Aligarh Mail," seconding the resolution, said that 
joint electorates working fully in U. 8, A. did not eschew religious animosity as was 
evident in the presidential election of America. He further pointed out that the experience 
of the woiking of joint electorates m special constituencies did not advance any hopes 
for Moslems. 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Sidique opposed the resolution, for he could not subscribe to the 
view that communal electorates were a proper remedy for the undiBputable evil of 
Muslims being in a minori'y. The best was to make the Hindus enmo to their doors in 

search for votes, and thus make them agreeable to Moslem'. The speaker was sub¬ 

jected to continuous interruptions, and had to sit down ultimately, 

Hafiz Mahomed Usman, Secretary, Khilafat Committee, Aligarh, also spoke in favour 
of joint electorates. The audience was not, prepared to give him a patient hearing, and 

the I’resfdent had to exert his influence over the audience to allow him to proceed. His 

speech was then interrupted by numberless interrogations. In the short time allowed to 
him, he said that elections to district boards of the Punjab were conducted on the basis of 
joint electorates and even though the Hindus were in a majority in certain districts, the 
Moslems were represented far above their numerical strength. 

Maularia Shaukat, Ati, intervening, corrected the speaker by saying that, the Punjab 
was a province where Moslems were in a majority. On the whole, they had to think of 
the provinces where Moslems were in a minority. 

The speaker proceeding said that the best, way for keeping Lala Ltijpat, Rai and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya “ who were always anxious to suck the blood of Moslems" out 
of the legislature, was to resort to joint, electorates. 

About half a dozen persons followed in support of the resolution, the general trend 
of the arguments being that, it was unwise to make another experiment of the trusting 
Hindus which had been tried and found unsuccessful. 

Mr. Kidwai was another who opposed (lie resolution, and cited instances of advanced 
Moslem countries like Tuikey, Afghanistan and Persia who were progressing and enjoying 
freedom simply because they got, rid of such evil considerations. They rould not possibly 
enjoy freedom from British Imperialism unless they arrived at some understanding with 
the majority community. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, replying to the opposition, said that Moslem minority of 15 versus 
66 per Cent could not be effective enough to gain an advantage over communally minded 
Hindus in joint electorates. 

Safeguards for Moslems.' 

The next resolution read as follows .- ,l In the opinion of this confernce, with a view 
tc protect the interests of Moslems, the following safeguards in the, constitution of India 
are absolutely necessary : (1) adequate and effective Moslem representation should be 
provided by means of separate electorates in ail legislative and other bodies created and 
controlled by the legislature, (2) representation of the Moslems in various Provincial 
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Cabiaeta as well as the Imperial Executive Council shall not ba less than 1/3. (3) neither 
tha Central nor Provincial Legislaiuies shall make any law affecting Moslems whioh is 
repugnant to the personal law o£ Moslems, (I) Moslems shall be provided with every 
facility lor teaching Urdu, Arabic, Persian an 1 tint development of their cnltura, (5) full 
protection sbuaUl be granted to mosques, cemetries, Kiiangas and slaughter houses and other 
religious arid charitable institutions of the Moslems, (0) MusBalmana shall not be com¬ 
pelled to perform any act which constitutes a violation of their faith or religious 
observances, aud shall not ho placed under any disability by reason of their refusal to 
perform the same, (7) the muslcin 0 immunity should be secured effective and adequate 
representation in the public services. (8) .Moslem representation shall not be less than 
one-third in the Indian Legislature. (11) an adequate share ehall be secured for the use 
of Moslems in respect of all grants allocated for educational, industrial, charitable, social 
and religious institutions. (10i any law, bye-law, rule, regulation or official action which 
is repugnant to the above provisions or which coiiilicts or interferes with them shall b« 
void and of no effect. (11) it will be open to any citissen to question the legality of 
any law, bye-law, rule, regulation and official action under the above provisions or any 
proceeding arising in respect oF the same hy a pitition for decision to the Supreme Court, 
(12) the Viceroy of India shall have the power to determine and declare and suspend any 
law or bye-law, which in repugnant to the said provision. (13) the Indian Legislature 
shall not have the power to amend, repeal or in any manner interfere with the provisions 
of the constitution affecting the fun lamcu'al right of the people or the safeguards pro¬ 
vided for the interests of the minority. (1) the Secretary of State for India should be 
given full powers of enforcing the saieguard,. for the protection of the interests of minority, 
and in case of continued failure of any authority controlled and created by law to carry 
out the safeguards it will be open to the SeCielary of Stale to deprive that authority of its 
powers, and take over the administration of such departments under his direct control. 

Mr. Masoodul Hassau moved the above resolution, ft was seconded by Nawab Jamahed 
Ali Khan. The resolution as moved originally had to be referred to a special committee for 
redrafting, as certain members of the audience desired a change in its phraseology. 

The Committee after a few minutes’ consultation presented the resolution to the 
Conference in the above form, and it was accepted unanimously. 

Discussion on independence Resolution. 

An incident of some interest occurred in the Subjects Committee when Maulana 
Aisad Subhani proposed that the Conference should declare itself in favour of oomplete 
independence. 

Khan Bahadur Masoodul Haasan and some other persons objected to such declaration, 
which, in their opinion, would go against the best interests of Mussalmaus. 

Upon this, a number of women from their purdah gallery sent a written statement 
to the President saying that if men had not the courage to stand for complete independence, 
women would cams out of purdah, and take theft place in the struggle for independence. 

Maulana Azad Subhani moved iu the open Conference the following resolution :— 11 Iu 
the opinion of the Ad-Parties’ U. P. Moslem Conference, Mussalraans of India stand for the 
goal of complete independence, which shall necessarily take the form of a federal republic.” 

In the opinion of the mover, Islam always taught freedom, and for the matter of that 
the Moslems of India would fail in tli ir religious duty, if they were against complete 
independence. Though ludiau Moslems were poor yet they were, the speaker was sure, 
devoted to Islam more lhan any people on earth, 

After a couple of more persons lmd spoken, the resolution wag supported by Mtb. 
Hasrat Mohaui, who said that she would ark the audience to go a step further, and declare 
in favour of "Soviet republic” where the rich and poor would live under the same 
constitution. The resolution being put to vote was passed unanimously with the one 
dissentient voice of Mr. Mahomed S.'iati, 

“ Constructive Wmk. 

The next resolution enjoined on every thoughtful Moslem to do some piece ol con¬ 
structive work by organising night schools, public lectures, libraries and reading rooms, 
and inducing Moslems to do some s"it oi commercial business lo improve their economical 
status. The resolution was moved by Maulana Suati Daudi, and seconded by-Maulana 
Shaukat Ali himself and was passed unanimously. 

The last resolution approved a iist of twenty delegates to the All-Parties’ Moslem 

Conference at Delhi, 

In his closing speech, Maulana Shaukat Ali thanked the delegates and members of 
the Reception Committee for their efforts to make the Conference a success. After a vote 
of thanks to the ohair, the Conference was dissolved. 
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The B. & O. Muslim All-Parties Conference. 

A compromise having been brought about through the efforts of Dr. Ansari, the Bihar 
and Orissa All-Parties’ Moslem Conference met at Patna on the 9TH DECEMBER 1928 
as one united body representing all shades ol Moslem opinion under the presidency 
of Manlana Mahomed Ali, A large number of delegates from all over the Province were 
present, and among these were Dr, Mahmud, Mr. Shah Zubair, Khan Bahadur Ismail, 
Mr. Shall Daudi, and Mr. Azad Subbani. 

Maulana Mahomed All’s presidential address was bis first public pronouncement on 
the Nehru Report, In his address, the Maulana said whether the Nehru Report was good 
or bad, be would not consent to be under British domination. If they wanted to keep 
and make Islamic countries free, they should free India first from slavery. He wanted 
India to be ruled by Indians. He would not accept British, Hindu or Moslem Raj. All 
religions must be for God. and he was a believer in God’s rule. He dec ared that in matters 
on which there was any commandment of God, he was a Moslem first, and a Moslem last, 
and nothing but a Moslem ; but in matters relating to the good of India, he was an Indian 
first and an Indian last, and nothing but an lndlsn. 

Moslems were not sent to the world to conquer half of it. They were sent to the world 
to convert the whole of it, and to conquer the hearts of all men and bring them into the 
told ot Islam. This could be achieved only by service and not by force. He would not 
give np his religions principles to please the Hind is. If they couhi not get rid of British 
rule, and there was no alternative but a Hindu Raj, he would prefer that Hindu Raj, 
When the British were gone, Mussulmans should demand their rights from Hindus, and 
the Hindus would give them the rights; but if the Hindus did not then concede those 
rights, they could get those rights even by force. They should not fear the majority, 
Islam’s history taught them to trust God and have faith in their inherent strength. 

In the days of the East India Company, the beat of drain was accompanied by the 
cry “ Creation is God’s, the country is the King’s, and the rule is that of John Company 
Bahadur. ” The Nehru report in a nutshell meant that the creation was God's, the country 
was the Viceroy’s or of the Parliament’s and the rule was Hindu Mahasabha’s, That was 
the meaning ol accepting Dominion Status anti yet denying Mussulmans’ protection. They 
were not prepared to accept that position. It was said that no compromise was possible 
regarding Moslem demands, and that all such demands were characterise'd as commnnalism. 
Bnt Pandit Motilal Nehru himself compromised with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Raja of 
Mahmndabad and Sir Ali Imam and accepted Dominion Status, He quoted history to 
■how that there had never been a majority rule in India ; but for the first time now, the 
Government of the country was going to be a majority rule. And yet commnnalism was 
only too rampant in both the great communities one of which was in ft majority of 66 
per cent and the other in a minority of 26 per cent. 

If the minority put forward safeguards for the protection of its rights how could it be 
■aid that it was against the principles of human nature ! They had learnt from Mahatma 
Gandhi not to haggle like a Bania (shopkeeper) but to make their minimum demand on 
the baiis of the Madras Congress ami Calcutta Moslem League resolutions and to stick to 
it. Objections were raised to the extensions of tho Reforms to the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and separation of Sind, because these had a Moslem majority. Even in the provinces 
where Moslems had a majoriry, the Nehru Report was so planned at to counteract the 
Influence of that Moslem majority by having too duminant a Central Government at 
Delhi. 

The President’s complaint waB against the present Hindu mentality. He had no 
need to suggest amendments to the Nehru Report. Those responsible for the report would 
modify It themselves in the course of time. He asked the Hindus to change their present 
mentality. A change of heart on the part of the Hindus would enable both the Hindus 
and the Moslems to work together for their country. At present only too many Hindu 
leaden professed to be Nationalists, but were only commnnalists at heart. But only too 
many Moslem leaders professed or even boasted to be communalists, bnt were only self* 
•eekers at heart. The nation was being exploited by both to its rain (applsnse), 



The AlMndia Christian Conference. 

The fifteenth session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christian* met 
at Madras on the 28TH DECEMRER 1928 under the presidency of the Rev. J. C. 
Chatterji, in the St. Pauls’ High School Buildings, Vepery. Delegates from all 
parts of India attended the conference. Prominent among those present were 
Dewan Bahadur R N, Arokiaswami Mudaliar, Dr, C. Muthu, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. D. Devadoss, Prof. S. F. Ranganatham, Rev. Mukhcrji, Messrs. George 
Joseph, V. Chakkarai, S, Balasingam Satya, Railia Ram, P. B. Buntur, N. Jordan, 
O. F. E. Zacharias and Prof. S. E. Roy. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Rev. Chatterji’* Addrtn. 

Rev. Chatterji, the President, after being installed in the Chair delivered 
his address in which he first referred to His Majesty the King-Emperor’s pro¬ 
tracted illness and expressed the respectful sympathy of the Christian com¬ 
munity oflndia and their humble and earnest prayers for His Majesty’s speedy 
and complete recovery. Continuing, he said that very recently one of their 
toiemost leaders and patriots had passed beyond the veil, the late lamented 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Every Indian must be proud of his work, as an indefatig¬ 
able worker for social reform and a national benefactor who gave his time 
and substance to the cause of education and the uplift of the depressed and the 
suffering. He would be ever remem bered as a example of a practical patriot, 
whose fervent nationalism found expression in a life of hard work and devoted 
service to his countrymen. May his example inspire us. To his memory we 
pay our respectful homage, and t Her to his family and fellow-workers the deep 
and sincere sympathy of our community. To me, personally, it will ever remain 
a proud memory, that the late Lalaji gave me his whole-hearted support in 
carrying the resolution that I moved during the laBt session of the Assembly for 
the furtherance of women’s education and that one of his last speeches in the 
House was made in support of my resolution. 

The Simon Commission. 

On the question of the Indian Statutory Commission, the President observed : 
“Reviewing the events of the year, that is now almost ended, the sojourn of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the country stands out as the one, which has 
caused the greatest excitement in the country. The attitude of our Conference, 
which is almost the only recognised All-India Organisation of the Indian Christian 
Community, has met with a good deal of comment, both favourable and un¬ 
favourable. It is, therefore, my duly to explain as far as I can the action taken 
by us in this matter, Mr. Railia Ram in his presidential address at the Allaha¬ 
bad Conference, gave a statesmanlike and wise lead in the matter of our attitude 
towards the Simon Commission. He told us that we had no desire to take 
advantage of an unhappy situation and that while we could not be a willing 
party to any method, that we regarded as inimical to the best interests of the 
country, or as not in harmony with the ethical standard of our Master, we would 
not ask for any special privileges for our own community, nor press for any 
system of representation in the Legislatures or the public service, that were 
regarded as harmful to the growth of a united nation by our national leaders. 
The question of co-operation with the Commission was the subject of long 
discussion at our Conference last year. The resolution that was passed there 
by a very large majority of votes, condemned the non-inclusion of Indians in 
the Statutory Commission It humbly expressed the opinion that a policy of 
boycott may seriously prejudice the best: interests of the nation and respectfully 
urged the national leaders to draw up a memorandum and to submit it to the 
Commission far the consideration of the Imperial Parliament. In all that we 
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have done in connection with the visit of the Commission, we have tried to 
faithfully carry out the mandate given by the Allahabad Conference. 

In the course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the subject of 
co-operation with the Commission, I, as the only representative of Indian 
Christians in that House, made it quite clear that our community believed that 
it was at one with the rest of its fellow countrymen in asking for an advance to 
the goal of Dominion Status and that while it desired to ask for no Special 
privileges or concessions from the Cormirisslon, it was willing to co-operate 
with the Commission, believing that good-will and not suspicion ought to be its 
guiding principle in all relations of public and private life. 

The memorandum which we presented to the Commission and the oral 
evidence given by the small deputation, representing this Conference, has been 
before you and I do not wish to take the time of this gathering by referring to 
it at any length. 

It is a matter of deep thankfulness to us, that apart from the question o- 
presenting or withholding any memorandum to the Commission, our memof 
randum and oral evidence have met with practically unanimous approval and 
commendation from all sections of the Press in India and the document was 
described by Sir John Simon as “ about the best the Commission had received ”. 

Communal Electorates. 

In certain quarters, doubts have been cast on our sincerity, in asking for 
the abolition of communal electorates and of nominated seats on the Legislatures. 
A member of the Central Committee went so far as to suggest to us, that we 
hoped that a large minority community would fight the battle for communal 
reservations so that we might reap the benefit. He also warned us that, if our 
plea for general electorates was accepted, no Indian Christian would find a 
place either on the Central or on the Provincial Legislatures. On behalf of 
the deputation as well as of the writers of the memorandum, I take this 
opportunity of reaffirming with all the sincerity I am capable of, that we 
are perfectly honest about our submission. We fully realize that till such 
time, as religion or what goes under the name of religion, continues to 
dominate Indian politics, Indian Christians have little chance of securing 
any adequate representation through general electorates, either on the Legis¬ 
latures or Local Bodies. But in all humility we are prepared to face this 
handicap for a time, so far as our particular community is concerned, in response 
to a higher duty to the nation as a whole and the full hope that if we are called 
upon to make a sacrifice, it will not be in vain. The fact that all but one 
member of the deputation were or had been nominated members of Legislatures 
and yet definitely and unanimously pressed for the abolition of nominations, 
ought to be some proof of the honesty of our intentions. 

Work in the Assembly. 

The point of view adopted by us in our dealings with the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, has been my guide, in my work as your representative in the Legislative 
Assembly. I take this opportunity of stating that I went into the Legislative 
Assembly, not as a politician but as a humble social and educational worker. 

I represent in the House a community, which does not stand for any particular 
political policy, and whose claims for consideration are based on public service 
and not on political achievement. I have, therefore, abstained almost entirely 
from taking part in political debates with the exception of the one to which 
I have already referred. I believe that as a representative of the Christian 
community .and because of my position as a nominated member, it is my 
duty to support with my vote the Government in measures, that it con¬ 
siders essential for the safety and good Government of the country. “ Render 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s ” is the command given to us by our Lord 
who Himself lived and worked under a foreign domination, much more, 
autocratic and rigid than the British Government has been at any time of 
its rule in India. No Government or any other human institution can be perfect. 

I honestly believe, and so far as I can gauge, so do the vast majority of th 
Christian community, that a policy of constructive and judicious.co-operatio 
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with the Government of the time, is far more fruitful than one of obstruction and 
harassment. 

In social matters I have tried to do my little bit, by participation in debates 
and by bringing to the public notice the needs of education, social reform and 
public health. 

Recruitment and Appointments. 

So far as the interests of our own Community are concerned, I have 
followed throughout the policy of asking for no special favours and have always 
pressed that merit alone, should he the guiding consideration, for appointments 
to the Public services, but whenever I have found that individual members of the 
Indian Christion community have been passed over, to make room for those of 
more favoured communities and also whenever I have seen disabilities placed on 
our people, I have done what I could by interpellation as well as by representa¬ 
tion, to bring the matter to the no'ice of the Government. While on this subject, 
I would like to draw the attentioin of Government, to certain serious disabilities 
imposed on our community. Indian Christians are practically debarred from 
recruitment in the Indian Army, except in a Sapper Regiment in Madras or as 
camp followers. In the Punjab where our rural < hristians are as fine a body of 
men, as any of the so called martial races and supplied a whole Battation during 
the Great War, recruitment in only one Company of the Terrtorial Force is open 
to them. Early this year we waited in deputation on the Adjutant-General to 
point out our disabilities But I much regret that the reply given was hardly 
satisfactory. Indian Christians are not only debarred from recruitment, but I 
have papers in my possession which show, how a non-commissioned Indian officer 
with a splendid record of service, was discharged from His Majesty’s Army 
apparently for no other reason than that of his conversion to Christianity. Infor¬ 
mation has been received that the Punjab Government have by departmental 
instructions, forbidden the recruitment of Indian-Chi istians as Police constables. 
Such discrimination is clearly ag ainst the declared policy of the Government of 
India and contrary to the pledges given in the famous Proclamation of Her late 
Majesty the Queen-Empress. We ask no favours or preferential treatment any¬ 
where but we should not be accused of communal bias if we submit, that we in 
common with our other countrymen, have an equal right of service in the Army 
and the forces of law and order. We appeal to Government, as well as to our 
own public men, for the redress of these unmerited disabilities. 

Attitude towards the Nehru Report. 

There is no doubt, that the outstanding national achievement of the year 
is the Nehru Report, Even if the Indian Statutory Commission results in no 
great advance for India, its appointment will not have been in vain, for the 
preparation by the people themselves of the first constructive Constitution for 
India in the shape of the Nehru Report has been largely due to the stirring of 
the political waters of India, by the arrival of the Commission. The Nehru Report 
is a document to be proud of and deserves the earnest consideration of every 
patriotic Indian. While we pay our tribute to the great ability, the honesty of 
purpose, industry, and patiiotism of its framers, I would not be honest if I said, 
that we are prepared to accept the report in its entirety or subscribe to it as a 
community, in the exact terms in which it stands at present. We realize that 
the framers of the report have had the most difficult of problems to face and that 
they have shown much courage. It cannot, however, be denied that they have 
paid but little heed to the interests or existence of minorities like those of our own. 

We have often found fault with Government for ignoring the just rights and 
aspirations of minorities, in order to please the more important communities. 
This objection applies with equal force to the Nehru Report. It has gone out of 
its way to satisfy the demands of the most powerful minority community of India, 
it has spent much time and labour to bring round an important minority like 
the Sikhs, but it has ignored the f hristian community and other minorities. If the 
framers of the report could have taken even a more long-sighted view and had 
refused to recommend communal representation of any kind, we would not have 
had a word of •complaint to utter. But since they have seen fit to make a 
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special case of the largest majority community in certain provinces and of the 
strongest minority community in other provinces, we ask as stated by our repre¬ 
sentative at Lucknow, that in fairness and justice a similar recognition be granted 
to the third largest community in India, namely the Indian Christian community. 
We are also unable to accord our support to the immediate application of adult 
suffrage. In the present state of education in India, it is not practicable and if 
given effect to will result in anything but a democratic form of Government. 

The needs of the Community. 

Mostly owing to circumstances over which we have had no control, the 
vast majority of the educated section of our community has looked to service 
under Government or in connection with Missionary societies, as the chief 
means of livelihood. That is responsible for our highly unsatisfactory economic 
condition and is already resulting in an appalling growth of unemployment. 
Our growing numbers and the gradual retrenchment of the activities of Mis¬ 
sionary societies reduces the opportunities of usefulness in that sphere every year. 

There is nothing wrong in our seeking to make our contribution to the 
public services. But surely, there is something very unsound in any community 
looking to Government employment as their principal or most sought after field 
of work. It is that, which leads to continual wranglings and importunities for 
the crumbs of office The present difficult position of the Anglo-Indian Commu¬ 
nity ought in this respect to be a lesson to us. In the field of trade, business, 
or industry, the contribution of our community is a complete blank. It is time 
that we should guide our youth to this field, which adds to the National wealth 
and gives to individuals real independence. In professions like that of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and so forth, our people are few and far between At 
any rate, in North India, there are hardly any of our young men in the profes¬ 
sional colleges. 

The economic situation of the community needs the earnest thought of our 
leaders. The lack of means combined with the absence of enterprise, is the 
reason which has kept many of our young men, from qualifying themselves for 
these useful profession. Those of our people who have the means, can render a 
great service by providing scholarships to enable our young men to enter pro¬ 
fessional colleges or to receive commercial training. I commend this task to the 
earnest attention of our Provincial Associations and Conferences. An able and 
devoted ministry, worthy to be leaders of their flock is essential for our community. 
But so long as we depend on our Missionary brethren for religious and social 
guidance, as well as for the support of our Churches, can we expect the growth 
of an independent and able indigenous ministry? 

To my mind all our talk about Church unity is premature, for by whatever 
names we may like to distinguish our churches, practically none of them have 
achieved an independent Church life, Till then we can only talk of the union of 
Missionary Societies and not of the Indian Church. I must also frankly state 
my belief that Church unity as well as the establishment of a truly National 
Church, can only be achieved by spontaneous enthusiasm resulting Jfrom indigen¬ 
ous movements from within the Indian Christian community and not by elaborate 
Conferences or constitution-making, on Western lines functioning largely under 
Western guidance. ” 


Resolution*. 

After the Presidential address was over the Conference was adjourned but 
met again in the evening to discuss resolutions. The following resolutions were 
put from the Chair and passed 

I. “ This Conference conveys to his Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor 
through H. E the Viceroy its feelings ot loyalty and devotion to his person and 
earnestly prays for his speedy and complete recovery from the recent illness 
which has caused great anxiety throughout the country.” 

II. “ This Conference places on record its deep sense of loss sustained by the 
country in the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, 8. R, Das, Lord Sinha, the Raja of 
Panagal, Bishop Westcott of Lucknow and Dr. Janvier of Allahabad and expres¬ 
ses its heart-felt sympathy and condolences with the relatives of theideceased,” 
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III. « Resolved that this Conference do approve of the memorandum submitted 
by the All-India Council on its behalf to the Royal Statutory Commission and 
of the oral evidence tendered at Delhi on its behalf by its representatives before 
the Commission.” 

Support to Nehru Report. 

Mr, V. Chakkarai moved the following resolution :— 

IV. “Resolved that this Session of the All-India Christian Conference, 
places on record its general approval of the Nehru Report, and especially the 
following proposals for the future political constitution of our Motherland : (1) that 
it gives its whole-hearted adherence to the declaration of the goal of our political 
aspirations as Dominion Status, i.e., India shall have the Same constitution and 
status in the community of nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State ; and, (ii) that it emphasises the 
need for a strong central Government, without unduly detracting from the 
freedom and authority of provincial administration ; and is strongly of opinion 
that the interests of the minorities have not been sufficiently safeguarded and 
that the position assigned to the depressed and backward classes is far from 
satisfactory.” 

An Amendment. 

Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram moved the following amendment in place of the last 
clause in the resolution 

“ The Conference would have been extremely gratified if the authors of the 
Nehru Report had recommended the complete abrogation of the communal 
representation in all its forms. It regrets that it should have found it necessary 
to give protection to the two largest and most powerful communities in India 
wherever they are in a minority. So long as this position is maintained by the 
national leaders, the other existing well-defined minorities are justified in press¬ 
ing for a similar protection. ” 

Recruitment to the Army. 

On the motion of Dr. A. C. Asirvadba Nadar seconded by Mr. V. A. Hongal, 
the following resolution was next adopted 

V. “The All-India Conference of Indian Christians reiterates its protests 
against the serious disabilities placed on the community in the matter of recruit¬ 
ment for the non-commissioned ranks of the Indian Army. It claims that Indian 
Christians have an equal right with the other sections of the population for service 
in the Army. The Conference expresses its disappoint ment at the unsatisfactory 
nature of the reply given by tile Adjutant-General to their deputation which 
waited on him in this connection. The Conference desires to point out emphatic¬ 
ally that any policy of discrimination which debars a man from entering public 
service because of his religion is entirely contrary to the declared policy of 
Government and presses for the removal of this entirely unmerited disability.” 

Representation in the Service. 

Mr. S. K. Roy then moved the following resolution:— 

VI. “ The Conference notes with regret that in making appointments to or pro¬ 
motions in the judiciary and public services in India, the legitimate and reasonable 
claims of the Indian Christian community have been often overlooked for political 
and communal considerations. It strongly urges that in the competition for such 
appointments and promotions between the major communities, the authorities 
concerned should not take the fact of one being a Christian, as a bar to his 
merits and claims being recognised. It instructs the Executive Committee of 
the Council to prepare a statement and bring it to the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment and the country.” 

Mr. George S, Isaac seconded the motion which was then put and carried. 

Other Resolution*. 

VII. “As this Conference is inhumed that the National Christian Council has 
b efore it the question of the revision of the Indian Christian Marriage Act and as 
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this is a matter which affects vitally the Indian Christian community, this confer¬ 
ence resolves to appoint a committee (i) to prepare a report on this subject out¬ 
lining the general principles on which the new Act should be based (if the report is 
approved by the executive committee it should be presented to the National 
Christian Council or to any committee appointed by it) and (2) to request the 
National Christian Council to arrange if possible a joint sitting of the two com¬ 
mittees.” 

VII. “ This conference gives its hearty support to the appeal (for total prohi¬ 
bition, and for full Indian control of excise policy and for the gradual abolition of 
excise revenue) to the British Parliament and people through the Indian Statutory 
Commission set forth in the memorial to the Commission entitled India’s Excise 
Demand dated 5th November, 1928 forwarded to the Commission by the Rev. J. F. 
Edwards of Bombay. They earnestly request the Indian Statutory Commission 
to recommend that India’s future constitution shall include provisions for ensur¬ 
ing that India’s desire as expressed in that appeal shall be granted.” 

IV. “ This conference requests the Central and Provincial Governments that 
in all their efforts for the amelioration of the social and economic condition of the 
backward and depressed classes no discrimination be made between the Christian 
and non-Christian sections of the depressed classes.” 

X. “ This conference welcomes the proposal which it believes is engaging the 
attention of the National Christian Council in regard to making a survey of the 
conditions of oppression which certain classes of the people of India are suffering 
under and appoints a committee composed of representatives from various pro¬ 
vinces in India to co-operate with til e National Christian Council in conducting 
the survey.” 


The Sikh League. 

The annual session of the Sikh League met at Gujramvala on the 22nd Octo¬ 
ber 1928. Mr. Autarsingh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the 
.course of his address, declared, that the Simon Commission was a standing 
insult to India, and exhorted the Sikhs to continue the boycott of the Commission 
and taboo co-operators. The Nehru report, he declared, was a fitting reply to 
the challenge of Lord Birkenhead, but the Lucknow decisions were not 
sacrosanct. He urged that there should be one principle for all provinces and 
declared that communal representation was regarded by the Sikhs as a deadly 
poison, which should not be permitted. They could not tolerate that poison 
to continue in operation through communal representation being given to one 
community. The Sikhs made no prayer to the Government, but would create 
a majority in the Congress, and get the poison removed. In conclusion, he 
exhorted the Sikhs to Stand shoulder to shoulder in the battle for freedom. 
The Sikhs had not spared efforts for the release of political prisoners, but they 
had not succeeded in making any impression on the Government. They had 
to find another way to secure the prisoners' release, by courting imprisonment. 

The Presidential Address. 

” If the Nehru report is not trampled under foot, I shall cease to be a mem. 
ber of the Sikh League” declared Sardar Kharak Singh in his extempore 
presidential address to the Sikh League on the 22nd October, 

The Nehru report, he added, was one to be looked down upon with shame, 
as having lowered the Indian ideal, and for having stated that Dominion Status 
was acceptable. Dr. Ansari and Pandit Motilal Nehru stated at the Lucknow 
Conference that Indians must be prepared to die to win Swaraj. If they were 

prepared to give their lives, why do it twice, once to win Dominion Status, and 
again to win independence? The Nthrtt report sinned against the self-respect 
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and dignity of India, He wanted a field, and no favour. Let all be free, 
observed the Sardar, to seek election by mixed electorates, He would not 
mind if the Sikhs then did not get a single seat. The Nehru report was open to 
objection, as it laid the foundation of communalism. Finally, the Sardar ex¬ 
horted the people to give up intemperate habits and to adopt Swadeshi. 

As a protest against this address certain nationalist Sikhs did not take 
any further part in the proceedings. 

Discussion on Nehru Report. 

Mr. Gyani Sher Singh moved a resolution objecting to communal represen¬ 
tation in the Nehru Report, characterising as “unjust” the representation 
allotted to Sikhs, and demanding instead reservation of at least 30 per cent of 
the seats in the local legislature and the same proportion of representation 
from the Punjab to the Central Legislature of the country on a system of joint 
electorates and plural constituencys. 

After Sardar Sant Singh of Lyallpur had seconded the resolution, Sardar 
Amar Singh Jhabal moved an amendment inter alia approving of the con¬ 
stitution drafted by the Nehru Committee, and anpreciating abolition of 
reservation of seats in the Punjab, but urging the All-India Convention to effect the 
following modifications: (a) the goal to be complete independence, (b) reserva¬ 
tion of seats to be abolished in all provinces as in the Punjab and Bengal, (c) the 
condition precedent to adult suffrage demanded by the Punjab Moslems be 
abandoned, (d) Moslem rights to reopen the question of joint electorates after 
ten years be not conceded. The speaker exhorted the Sikhs to stand on the 
popular side in the fight or freedom. 

Mr. Harnam Singh contended that Swaraj should not be tantamount to 
Muslim Raj. Mr. Kabul Singh emphasised that the Nehru Report granted a 
boon to the peasants and workers by making provision for adult suffrage. 

Mr. Buta Singh, Advocate, declared that the Sikhs did not want to wreck 
the Congress, but felt that the whole Nehru scheme was based on communal 
considerations, and not drafted from a purely nationalist standpoint. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, a signatory to the Nehru Report, said that he saw 
Swaraj coming nearer and nearer every day, but to ensure it religious prejudice 
must go. He denied that the Sikhs’ rights could be safeguarded by conceding 
reserved seats on a population basis in the Punjab, as it would only create 
mutual suspicion between the communities. Explaining his sitting in the All- 
Parties' Conference, he said he had urged that communal representation must 
disappear altogether or that the percentage should be thirty per cent. Even 
from the mere communal standpoint, he had said that the Sikhs would by 
capacity and worth win more seats than by reservation on a population basis. 

Master Tara Singh did not want to break away from the Congress. The 
Congress should not ignore Sikhs, He was not for Moslem Raj and he was not 
for British Raj either but would, while working with the Congress, secure for the 
Sikhs their rights even if he had to die in his work in pursuance thereof. 

The original resolution disapproving the Nehru Report and the ideal of 
Dominion Status and demanding 30 per cent representation for the Sikhs was 
carried by a large majority. 

The Independence resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee was not 
put before the open session. 

Conference Ends in Confusion. 

The last resolution moved in the Sikh League declared that any Sikh who 
would remain a member of the Nehru Committee, would forfeit the confidence 
of the Sikhs unless he was nominated by the League. 

Sirdar Tej Singh, who opposed the resolution, was shouted down. Sirdar 
Tej Singh left the hall and great confusion prevailed, when harsh words and 
challenges for a fight were exchanged. 

The President failed to control the siluation, and the Conference concluded 
amidst confusion. 



The Punjab Provincial Conference. 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the Punjab Provincial Political Conference met 
at Lyallpur on the 29 TH SEPTEMBER 1928 at 9 A M. under the presidentship of Lala 
Dunichand. A large number of delegates from different parts of the Punjab includ¬ 
ing quite a good number of la ly delegates attended the Conference. The proceedings 
commenced with the singing of the Bandemataram Bong, the whole audience standing 
up while it was being sung. 

After the Chairman, Reception Committee, had finished the welcome address, Dr. 
Satyapal formally proposed Lala Dunichand to the chair. 

The Presidential Address. 

The President, in the course his address, said that India had got only a 
semblance of Self-Government in lieu of her sacrifice in men and money in the 
Great War, whereas the victorious countries got almost everything they wanted. 
The so-called Reforms did not bring in any marked economic, educational or 
moral advances in India but the taxes and the cost of living had gone up in an 
appreciable degree. The value of the lands and houses has decreased, trade has 
gone down, income of the agriculturist has gone down and unemployment 
among the masses is daily increasing with the result that the condition of the 
masses is now worse than ever. But the expenditure on the Army and the Civil 
Service has multiplied to a ridiculous extent. 

Freedom was the only remedy suggested by the President for the betterment 
of India. He cited the examples of U. S. A. which prospered as soon as they 
threw away the yoke of England and the countries like Canada, Australia and 
South Africa which are marching towards progress “The real fact is that” 
Said Lala Dunichand, “ these self-governing countries have economic freedom 
and their wealth remains in the country itself. While so far as India is concern¬ 
ed, she has no economic freedom and at the same time a decent portion of her 
wealth is sent away to the country to which it is subject. ” 

Lala Dunichand then exploded the theory that India being an Asiatic 
country and inhabited by different communities was not fit to govern herself. 
Japan, he said, had long ago shown that an Asiatic country could make progress 
as rapidly as any European country and Canada had exhibited how several 
communities and diverse people of different religious persuasion became one 
united people and proud citizens of one of the most progressive colonies of the 
world. Referring to the Morley-Minto Reforms and Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
the President observed that these half-hearted measures could not solve the 
problem and that there was no occasion for sending the Simon Commission 
because “the British people or Parliament and the Government of India know 
what they want to give and what the people of India sent on their part. And 
to settle this question it would have been better if a Round Table Conference 
had been called to settle the lines of reforms. ” 

Referring to the report of the All-Parties’ Conference, Lala Dunichand said that the 
Congress took up the challenge thrown out by Lord Birkenhead and prepared a constitu¬ 
tion the major recommendations of which were acceptable to all. 

The President regretted the hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indians and offered a friendly 
advice to them and the Civil Service not to oppoge the Nehru report. He also thought 
that objections raised by a small group of Mahommedans were not tenable. He referred 
to gome of them and showed how these could not be maintained, if carefully scrutinised. 

Referring to the Sikhs be rejoiced that generally the inheritors of those who ruled 
the Punjab before the advent of the English are playing their part in a manner worthy 
of them. 

The last objection raised by certain advanced Indians was that the present Nehru con¬ 
stitution was not good, because the time had advanced so much that we should have a 
constitution for independence only. 
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" Personally I quite sympathise with them. In fact, personally I am for a constitution 
providing for complete independence. But 1 confess that to our misfortune, all Indians at 
the present moment are not agreed to it. And we cannot succeed in our demand, if the 
constitution containing this demand is not backed by all parties as the Nehru Report is. 
Therefore, as a practical man, I would request my friends holding this opinion that for 
tho present they should see their way of accepting thiB report till the test of their country¬ 
men came up to their standard. 

“ I have now done with my brief general survey of the Simon Commission and the 
Nehru Report. Now it is your business to do your best in every possible way to boycott 
the Simon Commission and support the Nehru Report. There has already been formed an 
all-parties committee in the Punjab, Kvery one of you should not only become a member 
of this committee but also help ttiis Ail-Parties Committee with men and money ". 

Referring to the so-called advantages of British rule the President said :—" It is an 
exploded theory. Tho real thing which we have to sec is what our present condition is as 
compared with the other civilised countries, and as I have suggested above, our present 
condition is as bad as ever and does not compare favourably with that of the people of other 
self-governing countries. While under this foreign bureaucracy the agriculture of the 
country has fared adversely the non-agriculture pursuits such as trade and commerce have 
not in any way fared better, and the present system of Government, true to its traditions, 
has tried to thwart the trading and commercial classes similarly ”, 

The President pointed out thal “ the drain of money from our country to England, the 
chief thing which has retarded and is still retarding the progress of India, is the exoeBSive 
expenditure on the Army and tho Civil 8'rviee. You are aware that heavy as that 
expenditure on the army already was in the pre-war days, it has nearly been doubled and 
now It absorbs nearly half the total revenue of India and only recently the salaries of tho 
Civil services as a result of the Lee Commission report (notwithstanding tho protest of the 
whole country) have also been doubled. And how powerless our Legislative Assembly 
was in the matter is well known to you all. Therefore until the people have power to 
reduce the enormous expenditure, it is difficult to make any progress in the country, 

I do not expect much from tho Government, foreign as it 1 b. Though I have asked 
for your earnest and whole-hearted support of the Nehru report, I must frankly confess 
that I do not expect Dominion Government within a short time, if the Government can 
help it ”, 

Concluding his address Lain Dunioliand said : “ If we are going to get Swaraj or 

Self-Government, it will he with our exertions only. Therefore let us determine once and 
for all that in order to attain Swaraj we mush sink all our difference, stand undor the banner 
of the Congress and help it with all our heart, and soul. For if I can give you any advice 
that cons ; sts only in these words, and they are always—Belf-knowlodge, Bolf-consciousness 
and self-dependence, if you can act upon these words, God will help you and bless your 
enterprise ”, 

Resolutions. 

After the President had finished his address the Conference adjourned but met again 
in the afternoon when Dr. Satyapa! moved a resolution appreciating the services of Sardar 
Gopal Singh, Propaganda Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee who 
had recently been convicted under section 124 A to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of thousand rupees, and criticising the judgment of the convicting magistrate. 

After the resolution had been duly seconded and supported the Conference unani¬ 
mously and enthusiastically passed it. 

The Bardoli Struggle. 

Sardar Mangal Singh then moved a resolution congratulating Mr. Vallabhai Patel 
and his colleagues and co-workers. In course of a lengthy speech the mover recalled the 
history of the Bardoli struggle and maintained that it was Government who broke law 
in spirit though not in letter. Government, continued the speaker, was out to break the 
spirit of the people, but it was ultimately the Government that had to bend before the 
will of the people. The speaker reiterated Mr. Vallabhai’s words that given intercommunal 
unity he would establish self-government in a fort-night. By allowing intercommunal 
dissensions to exist India was perpetuating her slavery. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by tho conference. 

Independence, 

Dr. Alam then moved that this Conference cordially welcomes the resolution of inde¬ 
pendence adopted by the Indian National Congress nd is of opinion that there can be 
no real freedom for India till British connection is severed and India controls her economic, 
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military and foreign policy. In particular this Conference is of opinion that the British 
army of occupation in India must forthwith he withdrawn. 

Dr. Alam moving the above resolution said that independence was worth striving 
for at all costs and no amount of sacrifice was too great lor it. Continuing Dr. Alam 
said that the craving for freedom was like a mania which once it possesses a man make 
him run after it like a mad man He was confident the British connection with 
India could not last long. The Lucknow Conference, continued Dr. Alam, bail held 
out the olive branch to the British Government and the consequence of its refusal rested 
entirely with the British Government, The resolution was adopted by the conference. 

Complete Boycott of Commission. 

The Conference then unanimously adopted resolutions favouring complete boyott of 
the Simon Commission, calling upon the people ot' the Punjab to organise mass demons¬ 
trations on the occasion of the Commission’s visit in the Punjab, strongly condemning 
the action of the Viceroy in nominating members from the Central Legislature to co-operate 
with the Commission and strongly condemning the action of the membore of the Punjab 
Council Simon Committee, 

The Nehru Report. 

On the 30TH SEPTEMBER, the Conference reassembling Maulana Abdul Quadir moved 
that this conference congratulates Pandit Motilal Nehru and his colleagues on drafting the 
report and while adhering to the ideal of independence approves of and accepts the Lucknow 
All-Parties Conference decision and whole-heartedly supports the system of joint doctorate. 

The mover explained the advantages of the Nobiu scheme and maintained that the 
Nehru constitution offered the host solution for India’s multifarious problems. 

After about five hours’ discussion the Conference adopted unanimously the resolution. 

The Conference also adopted the following resolutions :—(1) Stronly protesting agaiiiBt 
the Government policy rrgardinglthe Martial Law prisoners and calling upon the Punjab 
prople to start a vigorous agilation for their release. (2) Paying its reverent, homage 
and hearty greeting to the numerous and gallant hand of children of the province who lie in 
jail on this day for the crime of loving freedom and serving the mother-land and suggesting 
for the starting of a fund in their aid. 

After the passage of some other resolutions and I he president’s concluding remarks 
the vote of thanks waB proposed to the chair and the conference concluded. 


The U. P. Provincial Conference. 

The U. P. Political Conference commenced sittings at Jhanshi on the 27TH OCTOBER 
1928 in a tastefully decorated panrial in front of Ihc commanding hillock on which stands 
the historic JhanBi fort where Mabarani Laksltmi Bai had fought many battles in the cause 
of the country in the early days of the East India Company. The delegates to the con¬ 
ference numbered about 350 aud visitors turned up in very large numbers. It was past seven 
in the evening when the Conference opened proceedings with the singing of National songs. 

Welcoma Address. 

Welomning the delegates, Pandit Dhnlekar recalled Mahsrani Lakshmi Bai’s inimitable 
and undaunted courage and commended her imperishable love of freedom to tbeoountry. 

Referring to the 8imon Commission, the Chairman affirmed that the “alieD, un- 
wanted and uninvited Commission ” had come with the avowed object of tightening the 
chains ot bondage. The nation had wisedy decided on complete boycott of the Commis¬ 
sion. He believed the end of the communal fights was within sight, and that both Hindus 
and Moslems were getting ashamed of their past foolishness. He waDted the British 
people to understand that the Nehru R«port. was the last gesture made by India in the 
interests of peace and friendship, and that the British would be held responsible for the 
consequences which would follow its rejection. 

Proceeding, Mr, Dhulekhar congratulated the Bardoli Salysgiahis and attributed 
their success to kbadi, which he said was but another name for organisation. Without 
an awak-ning of the villagers, there could be no real substantial success. Speaking of 
village industries, he urged the appointment of a committee to prepare a list of small 
industries fit to be introduced in the villages together with the practical means necessary 
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for such introduction. Concluding, (he speaker advocated the continuance of the policy 
of capturing local bodies by Congressmen. Ho enumerated woik of public utility including 
the introduction of primary education, 

Presidential Address. 

Pandit Jawaharlal NEHRU wan given a tremendous ovation aB be prooeeded to the 
rostrum to deliver bis ixtempore pre«iitintial address in Hindustani, He declared that the 
cry of Independence was no new cry in India From the day their country fell under 
alien rule, there bad always been people who dreamt of Independence and worked for it. 
What was the great struggle of 1857, but a War of Independence consecrated by many 
gallant deeds and heroic sacrifices 1 Here, in the city of Jhansi his mind dwelt lovingly 
on that lady who knowing no fear went out to struggle aDd die against overwhelming odds 
for the glory of India and her womanhood. 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said he believed that no nation under foreign rule could 
ever be at peace with its conqueror. India could not be at peace with England till she 
attained freedom. Freedom could not come by their becoming partners even if that were 
possible In that Imperialist concern which was called the British Empire. Imperialism 
and Freedom were as poles apart. The day England would shed Imperialism Indians 
would gladly co-operate with her, hut, there were no signs of it, England to-day was the 
arch-priest of Imperialism, and perhaps the worst offenders were those of her Labour 
Party who had a remaikahle capacity for combining tall talk about freedom and self- 
determination with full-blooded Imperialism. 

What manner of independence was that, which resulted in starvation and exploitation 
of millions? The problem before the country was therefore twofold. Firstly, they should 
chalk out an economic and social programme. Leadership and effective control of the 
movement would ultimately pass to those who were most exploited to-day, the massoB. 
They would stumble, tall and make many mistakes, but, they would have the driving 
force of economic necessity behind them, and that was b und to carry them to victory. 
Bereft of that driving force, their politics were bound to become, as they had indeed 
bee, me, a jumble of resolutions, processions and shouting with no action behind them, 
Swaraj, asserted Pandit Jawaharlal, would not be attained by scoring lawyer’s points nr 
by forensic eloquence. The speaker reaffirmed that socialism rnuBt be their aim. He 
therefore recommended the appointment of a committee to draw up a programme. 

Their social programme must lay down clearly that they could not tolerate the many 
disabilities from which the Depressed Classes suffered. Provision mu t be made for freeing 
the women-folk ; and both legally and otherwise, they must have the same status as 
men. Such relics ol barbarism hh the purdah must of course go entirely. 

Economic inequalities must give way to equitable distribution of wealth. Provision 
could not be made by keeping the economic and the social structure of to-day. To give 
wealth to the poor and the dispossessed, they must take from the rich. They roust equalise 
distribution, and st e that, the incidence of taxation was such bs to prevent both great 
wealth and great poverty. The burden of taxation on the rich must be increased, and 
decreased and even removed entirely from the poor. Abolition of landlordism would 
occupy a prominent, place in their programme. Instead of landlordism, they should have 
small holdings ordinarily enough lor a family to cultivate ; but in order to prevent accu¬ 
mulations, they must prohibit all alieua'ion of laud and all transfers for debts. I’t. Jawahar¬ 
lal suggested the grant of some compensation to the ownets of big estates, but compen¬ 
sation should not certainly be given so as to make the receiver of it a wealthy man again. 
He also recommended that the very pi or holders of land wbo could barely make a living 
out of it should be entirely exempted from taxation. 

Another problem they bad to face was the indebledm bb of the peasantry. These 
debts must be annulled subject to partial compensation in cases of hardship. Taxation 
should be direct and steeply graduated, no as to fall in the main on larger incomes as far 
as possible. All indirect, taxation should be abolished. Incidentally, be also suggested 
an inheritance tax or death duties. 

Alluding to the wotkers, the President pointed out that the recent history of strikes, 
lock-outs and shootings showed that none could ignore industrial labour. Even the 
Government did not ignore them. The Government realised far more than any Indian 
leader, the potential strength of the workers ; arid so with frantic baste, the Government 
had sought to muzzle aud tie up the trade unions. They had seen the attempts of the 
Government to crush their organisation a oil prevent organised action. 

Referring to communal organisations, Pandit Jawaharlal opined that communalism 
would not go by pious resolutions and endless talk of unity, When examined it would 
bo found that in essence it was the desire among tho intellectuals for the loaves and 
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fisheB of office. If, therefore, the attention of the masses was directed to the economic 
facts which mattered, they would automatically turn away from eommunallsm and 
pseudo-religious mentality. As for communal leaders who advocated Independence, the 
strange mixture of communalism and Independence made the speaker doubt if the headB 
of tho-je who combined both were sound. For, there was nothing in common between the 
two and they could not build up the noble edifice of a “ free India ” on the shifty and 
6andy foundations of communalism. 

Concluding, Pandit Jawaharlal stated that they had now to deviBe sanctions. Those 
sanctions could only come from mass organisation and mass action. They might not 
adopt all the items of the non-co-operation programme of 1921, but thiy must adopt the 
spirit of it, leading eventually to non-payment of taxes or other forms of mass oivil disobe¬ 
dience. Of course, they must have nothing to do with the Simon Commission, and there was 
no good evolving schemes of co-operation wilh England. He twitted His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner for making the remark in a recent speech that in the event of a 
future war between India and England, His Highness would side with the latter. Hia 
Highness the Maharaja, declared the speaker, still lived mentally in the Middle Ages and 
thought of the Divine Rights of kings. 

Resolutions. 

After tho presidential address waB over the Conference adjourned to re-assemhle again 
on the next day, the 28TH OCTOBER, when it discussed resolutions recommended by the 
Subjects Committee. 

Memorial to Maharaai I.axmibai of Jhansi. 

On the motion of Principal Narendra Dev of the Benares National University, the 
Conference passed a resolution appointing a Oommitlee to erect a memorial in honour of 
Maharani Lnxmibai of Jhansi, who fearlessly sacrificed her life in the fight for Indian 
Independence during the Mutiny of 1857, 

National Independence, 

Mr. Balakrishna Sharma then moved the following resolution:—“This Conference 
welcomes the resolution of the Madras Congress declaring the goal of tho Indian people 
as Complete Independence. In the opinion of this Conference, there can bo no real free¬ 
dom for India so long as the connection with the British Empire is not severed," 

Dr, Katju moved an amendment urging the deletion of the latter portion of tho 
resolu'ioB, which declared in favour of secession from the British Empire. 

His amendment however was rejected by an overwhelming majority, and tho original 
resolution whb passed with only two dissentients. 

Lucknow Decisions, 

At the instance of Chaudbri Khalikuzzaman, the Conference welcomed the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lucknow All-Parties’ Conference for the solution of communal difficulties, 
as in its opinion it could remove the difficulties. 

The Conference on the motion of Pandit Qovind Ballahh Pant passed a resolution, 
congratulating the Nehru Committee on their labours and patriotism, and stating that 
the N’ pru Report was a great step towards political freedom. 

Mr. Ramparsbad moved a rider, to the effect, that the Conference should welcome 
only recommendations like those relating to Adult Fiancbisp, the solution of the oomraunal 
problem, distribution of provinces on linguistic basip, compulsory education, etc., which 
did not come into conflict with the Independence resolution. 

The amendment was thrown out, only tho mover voting for it. 

Subject to its decision on Independence, the Conference subsequently adopted the 
Nehru Report. The Conference then adjourned. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On the 29TH OCTOBER the Conference urged effective boycott of (be Simon Commis¬ 
sion, characterising the members of tbe Central and Provincial subsidiary Committees as ill- 
wishers of the country. Resolutions were also passed recommending the uplift ol the depressed 
classes, congratulating the Eardoli SatyagrahiB on their successful “ no-tax" campaign, and 
condemning the. Government for passing “ vindictive " sentences on tbe Kakori prisoners. 

Tbe Conference noted with deep concern the failure of crops in the Province, and 
appointed a Committee, under the chairmanship of Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant, for 
organising relief work. Another Committee was appointed to draw up a programme of 
village re-organisation, The Conference then dispersed. 



The Delhi P rovincial Conference. 

The Delhi Provincial Political Conference openeil at Meerut on the 13TH OCTOBER 
1928 in a huge pandal which was tilled up by delegates anti visitors, the attendance 
exceeding 3.000. Prominent among those present were Dr, AnRati, Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Professor Jugal Kishore, Professor Ramamurti, Messrs, Kripalani, Yemin Khan, Mukhtar 
Singh, Vijayapal Singh, Monlana Zafar Ali, Shrimati l’arvati Devi and Mr, Beharilal. 

Presidential Address. 

Pandit Jawaharlal, in the course of an extempore presidential addresB in Hindustani, 
mainly dealt with the Nehru Report, and the decisions of the All-Parties’ Conference. 
He had absolutely nothing to do with the Simon Commission. He had ceased to think of 
it, much less to talk about it. He divided the. Nehru Report into three parts, i.e., communal, 
general and the Controversy between Dominion Status and Independence, 

Discussing the communal aspect, of the Nehru ltepoit. Pandit Jawaharlal asserted 
that the Report not only embodied a carefully thought-out and worked-out scheme, but the 
decision incorporated the agreement of ali the people concerned. The real trouble had 

been the question of Sind, majority reservation in the Punjab and Bengal, and joint 

electorates, All the three points were settled by agreements by the parties Concerned, The 
Sind Agreement was signed not only by the Hindus and Muslims concerned, but also by 
Manlana Shaukat Ali and Moulvi Daudi who were now most nuaceountably trying to 
discredit it. Their memories must be short. The Punjab Agreement was similarly solved by 
unanimous agreements among tire I'unjab delegates, suoject to a noto by the Sikhs, Why 
people should carry on an agitaiion against it, passed bis comprehension, but it was 
obvious that the general feeling in the country was unanimously in favour of the solution. 
He hoped the Conference would strougly approve of them and ask for its complete adop¬ 
tion by the country. Even more than the solutiins, he lmd welcomed at Lucknow the 

new spirit of compromise of “give an 1 take.” H ople uow realised that the good of the 
country was inextricably bound up with the good of the whole of the people, That spirit 
was a certain sign of better times. 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to the clause relating to fundamental rights 
guaranteeing living wage. He approved of it thoiougbiy, but liked to know how the 
Nehru Committee and the Conference proposed to give effect to it, Where would they 
get the v st funds necessary 1 They could get them from the richer classes who were In 
superfluity of good things in the wotld, but the repnit assured the latter of all rights in 
property and titles. It might be said that increased pro luction would leave moro mouey 
at the people’s disposal, but under the present circumstances, that money would go to 
landlords and capitalists. The only possible solution was offered by socialism, i.e. 
equalisation as far as possible of income and of the means ol production and distribution 
and control by the State, It followed that, there must he no big aeraindars, and that big 
factories must be owued by the State. That was the only way to ensure a living wage 
for all. If all vested in'erests were protected, it was impossible to provide living wages. 

Adverting to the Dominion Status versus Independence controversy, the President 
remarked that the tendency of the Nehru Committee was to limit the liberty of action of 
those who stood for independence and to glorify the Nehru Report. Other developments 
also pointed painfully to a general withdrawal front the position of independence. He 
specially referred to a reoent report that the members of the CoDgress Party in the Central 
Legislature were permitted to sign the Viceroy’s book. One could see gradually that the 
spider’s web of imperialism wss catching even Congressmen, Freedom, declared Pandit 
Jawaharlal, was not going to be won by nice points made by awyere. It was to be 
attained by developing the will for power. “ We are up to-day against Imperialism, 
Does Dominion Status promise us relief irom it 7 It is all well to Bay, by getting Domi¬ 
nion Status we shall change the composition of the British Empire and then imperialism 
will disappear or decrease. The British Commonwealth of nations is the strongest 
exponent of imperialism. We cannot demolish it under Domiuiou Status, ’’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal objected also to ai-kiug for Dominion Status on the ground that 
they feared the consequences of Independence, which meant they were accepting Dominion 
Status under stress. He did not want India to acoept anything under compulsion. The 
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right moment for accepting Dominion Status might come after Independence had been 
attained and India was free to choose what gho liked best.. Moreover, the scheme would 
not develop a desire for freedom and capacity for sacrifice, and more dangerous still it 
would make people imagine that no sanction was necessary for it. 

Continuing, Pandit Jawahailal said that the question of violenoe and non-violence 
had been debated in this country. Prom the religious point of view undoubtedly violence 
was a bad thing and the chief grievance of eocialiBtH against capitalists was that it 
developed wars. He continued, 11 We want a world as far as possible without wars and 
violence ; but violence, though utterly bad, is preferable to slavery. If Iudia is oonvineed 
she can become free through violence, She will undoubtedly have a right to indulge in it 
as other countries have done. Modern development of warfare bad, however, made 
organised States terribly powerful. It was imposible to combat the Government by violence. 
In Europe, he said, the main methods of developing sanction and of seizing power were 
based nut un violence but peaceful oiganisation of workers, peasants and others. That 
was the only way for India too. Essentially, it was non-co-operation although there was 
difference in details. With organised masses, tremendous pressure could be brought to bear 
and any Government might be compelled to give in. They had an instanoe of that at 
Bardoli, and the success there showed its efficiency. Such m thod employed on an All- 
India scale was bound to result in national victory. Concluding, Pandit Jawaharlal 
explained his Independence for India League. Ho Imped the League would meet in Delhi 
next mouth to determine its constitution. 


Resolutions. 

After the presidential speech was over, on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal, the Con¬ 
ference adopted a resolution deploring the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan and adjourned 
till the next day. 

The Bardoli Strugglo. 

On the 14TH OCTOBER on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President ot 
the Conference, it was unanimously' resolved to congratulate Mr. Vallabhai Patel and the 
8ayagrBhis of Bardoli for the BUCeeBFful agitation against, the enhancement of land revenuef 

The Conlerencr also recorded its sense, of deep paiu at the attitude of the Governmen. 
in not commuting the sentences passed upon the Kakori prisoners and syrapathished with 
the families of the victims. It was further reBolved to open a branch of the Hindustani 
Sevadal in the province. 

Commission Boycott. 

Choudhri Mukhtar Singh moved a resolution urging complete boycott of the 
Simon Commission at every stage and in every form, calling on the Congress orga¬ 
nisations of the province to organise mass demonstrations in other cities the Com¬ 
mission may visit and extensive propaganda among Indians of all shades of opinion so 
that they might have nothing to do with the Commission. The resolution which was 
supported by Pandit Gopinath Sinba was passed by the conference. 

Independence the Goal. 

Dr. Ansari then moved:—“This Conference cordially welcomes the resolution of 
Independence passed at the Madras CongresB and iB of opinion that there can be no real 
freedom for India till British connection is severed,” 

Mr. Vijayapal Singh, believed that even Dominion Status would be granted to Indians 
as a halfway bouse as a sequel to the activities of those who stood for independence. 
As to the Simon team, they should dismiss them from their minds and think that 
they were Commissioners boro and dead in the third century. The resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed, 

Nehru Report and Communal Problem. 

On the motion of Maulana Zafarali it was resolved to welcome the solution ot 
communal problems aproved by the All-Parties’ Conference. Maulana Zafarali urged 
the deligates to stand by and woik that solution. The resolution was adopted, 

Safeguard to Backward Communities. 

The Conference next appointed a committee consisting of Dr. Ansari, Messrs Joti 
Pershad and Baldeo Cbobe to prepare suitable economic safeguards for the Bocalied depressed 
classes and other backward groups and communities to be embodied iu the Nehru Report. 
The conference also recommended to the Provincial Congress Committee to take in its charge 
the organisation of peasants and workers and start among them vigorous propaganda 
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regarding political uplift ami to formulate economic programme for their betterment. 
The conlereuce then adjourned till t l.o next day. 

On the 1BTB OCTOBER the resolution for a separate Province for Delhi with Ambala 
and Meerut Division districts was to come first but was not taken up. Pandit Jawahar* 
lal Nehru having authorised tire Publicity Secretary to inform the press that the Subjects 
Committee had decide d to refer tire Delhi Province resolution to the provincial Congress 
Committee, This decision was arrived at to avoid opposition by the Meerut delegates. 
There was a keen canvassing on both aides. 

The first resolution taken up was ahout. the war-danger. The conference drew 
particular attention of rhe people to the war danger resolution of the Madras Congress 
and exhorted them to follow the lead given therein and declared that they will not 
permit themselves to be exploited by toe British Coverument for the furtherance of 
imperialism. 

The second resolution passed concerned the creation of a provincial political sufferers’ 
fund. The conference then closed amidst shouts of “ Bandit-Mataram”, 


The Bihar Provincial Conference. 

The 17th Bihar Provincial Political Conference began its session at Patna 
on the 9TH DECEMBER 19:8. Before the proceedings commenced the 
National Flag was hoisted by Mr. Dip Narayan Sinha, President, Bihar Congress 
Committee. The Conference was attended by a large number of delegates and 
visitors. Besides the Hon. Mr. Anugralla Narayan Sinha, President-elect of the 
Conference and Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member, Bihar Govt, and 
Chairman,- Reception Committee, the audience included amongst others Babu 
Rajendra Pmsad, Hon Molten Ira I’rosadand Mrs. KamalaDevi Chattopadhayaya. 

Mr. Sachidananda SINHA, welcoming the delegates recollected his old 
association as ex President of the t'onterence and emphasised the utility of such 
conferences. Speaking about the Simon Commission he said that they had already 
laid down a clear policy regarding the Commission and experience had shown that 
their attitude was perfectly right and circumstances necessitated further Stiffening 
of their opposition to the Commission 

Dealing with the Nehru Report, Mr. Sinha said that it had already received 
very wide appreciation and support throughout this country and even Anglo- 
Indian papers had been foiced to acknowledge that it marked an epoch in 
India’s political progress and embodied a statesmanly scheme which could not 
be lightly ignored. The report has been subjected to attacks from numerous 
quarters, Anglo-Indians and also by a section of their Mahomedan fellow country¬ 
men, But the important point to remember was that the report should be taken 
as a whole and not piecemeal. Considered as such it provided, in his opinion, 
a scheme of reforms and political progress which, if accepted, would go a long 
way to satisfy the legitimate aspirations ot their people. 

Referring to the supersession ot the Gaya District Board he deplored the deter¬ 
mined manner in which the Government had superseded the Board. It had 
produced Indian capacity and character in respect of the administration of their 
self-governing bodies evidently with a view to prrve before those who were but 
too ready to believe such stories of their eternal unfitness for the exercise of even 
their elementary rights. He regarded the action of the Ministry of Local Self- 
Govt. as a very serious and most Uras'ic step in all conscience. It was designed to 
cast a grave reflection on Indian capacity and character in matters of 
administration. He strongly resented the aspersion sought to be cast by the 
supersession of the Board on a publicist of the standing and character of 
the Hon Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha who worthily represented the province in 
the Council of State. The Ministry had no case on merit and the supersession 
could only b$ justly characterised as a high-handed abuse of power inspired 
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obvicusly by ulterior considerations. It rested with them to so mobilise the 
forces of public opinion to make a repetition of such improper conduct on the part 
of the Government impossible in future. 

He then referred to the scheme relating to the prolongation of the life of the 
present Legislative Council till the end of 1931 which according to some news¬ 
papers outside the province had emanated from Sir Syed Fakhruddin, Education 
Minister of Bihar and who was said to have circularised it to the Ministers of 
other provinces, The reason of the Minister for this prolongation scheme, in 
his own words, were that “ the public will be engaged in criticising the report 
of the Simon Commission and its recommendations and those who are opposi¬ 
tionists will take undue advantage and will canvass against those who have 
either supported the Commissioner or gave evidence before it.” He asked them 
to second their views on this questii n from the public point of view. 

In his presidential address the Hon Mr. Anugrah NARAYAN dealt with the 
various problems affecting the country and the province at the present moment. 
He traced the history of the non-co operation movement and the subsequent 
phases of the national struggle for independence. He pointed out that their 
policy of resisting the bureaucracy in the Councils was a failure, at least in Bihar, 
where the Government by manoeuvering the votes commanded a standing 
majority. He said that he had already replied in detailing the resolution of the 
Government superseding the Gaya District Board on which he was Chairman and 
he was prepared to seek the verdict at the bar of public opinion. In one breath 
the Government praised the local bodies and in the other condemned them. That 
was a queer policy. He gave two main reasons for the supersession of the Gaya 
District Board. Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Local Self Government, 
was prompted to bring about the supersession out of personal malice against him 
and the Congress Party to which he belonged and the Government were out to 
make a good case for the unfitness of Indians before the Simon Commission. 
He criticised the educational policy of the Government and pointed out that there 
was no extension in primary education and at the present slow rates of progress 
it would take many years to achieve a real extension in primary education. He 
exhorted the people to stiffen the boycott of the Simon Commission in view of 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death and the assault on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, He said 
that the Nehru Report have given satisfaction to all. Concluding, he asked them 
to follow the constructive programme of khaddar and charka. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference. 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its sessions at Nandyal on 
Saturday, the 17TH NOVEMBER 1928 before a large and distinguished gather¬ 
ing of delegates and visitors. Before the Conference met the news of the 
death of Lala Lajpat Rai cast a glootn over the gathering that met. It 
was received at noon and it spread quickly in the delegates’ camp, throwing 
them into great grief over the demise of this patriot of supreme sacrifice 
and Service. After a brief consultation, the delegates assembled and an extra¬ 
ordinary session of the Andhra Provincial Conference was held at which glowing 
tributes were paid to the life and service of Lalaji. 

In proposing Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar, President-elect of the Conference, 
to the Chair, Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
reported the news and said that they were met there to record their sense of deep 
loss at the death of Lai ji from heart failure this morning at 7-30. Lalaji, he said, 
fought and suffered all his life for the freedom of the motherland and his life was 
one of sacrifice and service. His loss was irreparable and the void caused w'ould 
be hard to fill. 
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Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, the President, then moved the following resolution : 

“ This Conference records its deepest sorrow at the sudden death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai from heart failure, uh ) had fought all his life for the freedom of the 
motherland and laid down his life in her service and that so soon after he was 
brutally and cowardly assaulted by the Police on his chest, when he was leading 
the procession of boycott against the Simon Commission. 

■‘This Conference conveys its message of condolence to the members of the 
Lalaji’s family and exhorts them to bear up with the irreparable loss caused not 
only to themselves but also to the whole nation in the sure hope that Swaraj for 
India is being built on the sacrifice of this great nation.” 

The resolution was carried, the gatlieiing standing in silence. 

The Conference adjoumeu for half an hour, after which it proceeded with 
the regular proceedings. National songs were sung and these were followed 
by the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. G. Harisarvo- 
thama Rao. Tire President, Mr. 1. Doraiswami Iyengar then delivered his address 
which lasted for nearly an hour. 

The Presidential Address. 

After tracing the current of politics in the country up to the last Madras 
Congress, the President adverted to ihe Neh^u Constitution and said:—“I will 
draw yout attention to the tangible scheme that has been lard before us by 
the Nehru Committee. Th: Nehru Committee was not an irresponsible and 
spasmodic combination of individuals at random but one which had all the 
authority with which the country can clothe it. The National Congress by its 
resolution issued a Commission, which, from the point of view of the Nation, is 
as sublime as the Royal Commission, engineered by British interests, is from 
Briton’s point o( view. They tool; note of the general desire of all the parties 
in the country to unite together In settling a Swaraj Constitution. The All- 
Parties Conference was successfully and promptly organised, and as a result of 
their deliberations and with fully discussed views of all the parties on the con¬ 
tention questions, we have on record now the report of the Nehru Eight which 
has attained the enviable reputation of having crystallised the multifarious view¬ 
points and having secured the greatest common measure of the country’s demand 
for self-determination. The present controversy is more in the manner than 
in the substance of it 

Speaking on the importance of the Nehru Report and the Simon Commission 
the President said : “ I am not afraid now that the Nehru Report will be used 
as a questionnaire by the Simon Commission and all attempts to discredit it 
will be made with the kind of evidence open or in camera prepared for presen¬ 
tation before the Simon Commission. For I feel that the Nehru Report can 
withstand any anuunt of aitack Irom the feeble armoury of the Government of 
India. But what is essential is to arm the report with the necessary sanction 
for its enforcement. The special achievement of the Nehru Committee is that 
it has fairly well solved the communal controversy of the virulent type, that 
between the Hindus and the Moslems”. 

Indian States, 

Characterising the problem of the Indian States as an understandable 
conundrum, the President said:—‘The agitation of the Indian States cannot 
block the path of India s freedom and when that freedom becomes a settled 
fact the States will come to realise that they have much to gain by their con¬ 
stitutional connection with India’s Commonwealth, rather than by the fanciful 
theories of Sir Leslie Scott, who is but a paid advocate of the rulers of the 
Indian States, and not a disinterested expounder of jurisprudence, vhen he 
postulates the theory of the Indian States with the King of England ’’. 

England’s Trusteeship. 

Adverting to the boycott of the Simon Commission, the President said :— 
“ Let our peaceful and graceful boycott proceed with all vigour, and the Simon 
Commission will know when they will hold their conference in which way lies 
the peace aijd good Government of India. It will be no compliment to the great 
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lawyer if he does not know what weight should be attached to the kind of 
evidence he received as against the patent realities which he can take judicial 
notice of as his knowledge of the real Indian situation grows. The loud voice 
of the country cannot be drowned by the whispers in the Commission chambers. 
Let us take no heed of it and proceed in our path ”, 

Concluding, the President said:—“Let the so-called trusteeship or the 
guardianship of the Britisher in India be ended, and the Commonwealth be first 
established. Let us unite and work towards that freedom by whatever name 
it may be called. Britain will be a very good friend when India ceases to be 
a servient tenement for its domination, and not till then. India will be really 
a independent member of the League of Nations only then and not till then”. 


Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over, condolence resolutions were put 
from the Chair and carried, the whole house standing, touching the deaths of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya, Maganlal Gandhi and Gopa 
bandhu Das. 

The Nehru Report. 

Mr, A. Govindachari next moved :— 

“This Conference supports the resolution recently passed at Delhi by the 
All-India Congress Committee on the Nehru report.” 

He said he whole-heartedly accepted the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee, which in his opinion in no way conveyed the meaning that it accepted 
the first principle of the Nehru report, namely, the Dominion Status of the Govern¬ 
ment for India. While the first clause of the resolution expressed adherence to 
the Congress goal of complete independence, in the third clause, it referred to 
the Nehru recommendations being a great step towards political advance. This 
meant not Dominion Status but the items mentioned in the second clause in the 
resolution, namely communal unity, distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis and universal franchise and this too generally without committing itself to 
any detail. 

Mr, A. Kaleswara Rao supported the resolution. He said that the Delhi 
resolution was very plain and it did not give any room for doubts as to inter¬ 
pretation. Under the auspices of the Congress itself a united front was proposed 
to be presented to the British Government. The All-Parties’ Conference was 
convened by the All-India Congress Committee undei these circumstances, and a 
report acceptable to all parties was prepared. It was the duty of the Congress 
organisations to support that report and see that the constitution recommended 
therein was obtained either by a campaign of passive resistance or by devising 
other sanctions. As for Independence, it might be the ultimate goal, for which 
even a moderate like Gokhaie had no objection, because as that great patriot had 
Said, nobody could set any limitation to the aspirations of a great nation. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. The Conference then 
adjourned to meet again on the next day. 

Discussion on Congress Creed. 

On the 18TH NOVEMBER, the Conference re-assembling, Mr A. Govinda¬ 
chari moved a resolution to recommend to the next Congress at Calcutta to 
amend Article I of the Indian National Congress so as to add after “ Swaraj, ” 
the words, “ that is, independence free from foreign control,” 

He said that this resolution was intended to clear up the position in respect 
of India’s goal, as there was meant by Swaraj—complete national indepen¬ 
dence free from foreign control or Dominion status with British connection. 
Already the Congress had passed a resolution declaring its goal to be indepen¬ 
dence at Madras. Again, at the last meeting of the A. I. C. C., the meaning 
was made clear by staling that the Committee adhered to the goal of indepen¬ 
dence and that true freedom could not be got without a severance of the British 
connection. It was only consequential that there should be a change in the 
creed of the Congress so as to define the goal clearly to be Swaraj free from 
foreign control, 
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Mr. G. Harisat vothama Ra t. interrupting, rose to a point of order. He 
Stated that as the Conference had passed already a resolution supporting the 
A. I. C. C, resolution at Delhi on the Nchiu Report, it was inconsistent now to 
pass a resolution for the change of the C ongress cieed into one of complete 
independence free from foteign control. 

The President then gave, his ruling. Pie stated that if the mover thought that 
his resolution was only expressing what was recorded in yesterday’s resolution 
on the A. I. C. C. resolution on the Nehru Report, the present resolution was 
unnecessary. If, on the other hand, as it was contended, it was inconsistent with 
yesterday’s resolution, it was out of order. Fur either of these reasons, he would 
rule Mr. Govindachari’s motion out of place. 

Mr. K, Nageswara Rao next 1 ead a rtsolutiou that the Committee appointed 
at Bezwada to carry on the boycott propaganda against the Simon Commission, be 
requested to take steps to boycott the Commission. It was carried “ nem con.” 

On the motion of Mr. T. l'rakasam the conference expressed sympathy with 
the sufferers in the recent floods in the Godavari District and urged that a 
remission in the tax was called for. 

Re-settlement in Kistna and Godavari. 

Mr. Prakasam then moved a resolution characterising the proposed resettle¬ 
ment rates in the Kistna and Godavari Districts, as unjust and illegal, and 
Stating that the ryots in these Disivic'.s were already groaning under heavy 
taxation. The resolution also urged on the Government to cancel the proposed 
increase. The resolution was came l. 

Mr. Prakasam moved anothej lesdu’ion condemning the action of the 
Government of India in interning the Mahataja of Nahah in Kodaikanal and ex¬ 
pressing sympathy with the Maharaja. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. K, Subba Rao moved to teenmmend the Calcutta Congress to omit the 
words “peaceful and legitimate” in the Congress creed which runs; “The 
goal of the Congress is the attainment of bwaraj by all peaceful and legitimate 
means.” After some discussions the resolution was withdrawn and the Con¬ 
ference dispersed. 


The All-India Youth Congress. 

Impressive and solemn scense marked the ripening of the 3rd session of the 
All-India Youth Congress which met at Dcsbondhttnagar, Calcutta on the 
25TH DECEMBER 1928, in the af'ernoon under the Presidentship of Mr. K. F. 
Nariman. 


Welcome Address. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Chaiiman, Reception Committee, delivered the 
following welcome address :— 

Members of the Republic of Youth : 

On behalf of the Reception C mimittee of the 3rd Session of the All-India 
Youth Congress, I accord you a most hearty welcome on your visit to this city 
of ours. The fact that this year, the ;rd Se ,si. n of the Congress is going to be 
held is an unmistakable indication of the growing vitality of the youth move¬ 
ment in this country. There is probably some apprehension that this year the 
proceedings of the All-India Youth Congress may Ire somewhat overshadowed 
by the deliberations of the Indian National Congress and of the All-Parties 
Convention. But nothing to my mind cum detract from the intrinsic importance 
of a congtegation like the Youth < t tigress. Without minimising in any way 
the importance of political problems in our life, I would maintain that the prob¬ 
lems of youth are vital problems—they have an importance of their own and we 
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who are the members of the Republic of Youth, attach great value and signifi¬ 
cance to them I have no doubt that the deliberations of this Congress will be 
carried on with a sense of seriousness commensurate with the responsibility 
which has been cast on our shouhleis. I have no doubt that this Congress will 
give a definite lead to the youths of this country on some of the most vital problems 
of our present day life. I, therefore, consider it a privilege and an honour that 
I should be authorised by the Reception Committee to welcome you on such an 
important occasion. 

Renaissance of Youth. 

If we cast out eyes beyond our frontiers and take a bird’s-eye view of the 
march of world events, there is one outstanding phenomenon which greets us 
in every land and that is the tenaissance of Youth. From North to South and 
from East to West, wherever we may happen to glance, the Youth Movement 
has become a reality. It is necessary for us to be clear in our own minds what 
the characteristics of the Youth Movement are, what are its main springs on the 
one side and its ultimate objective on the other. 

Any association of youngmen or of young women does not deserve the 
designation of youth association. A social service league or a famine relief 
society is not necessarily a youth association. A youth association is charac¬ 
terised by a (eeling of dissatisfaction with the present order of things, the desire 
for a better order accompanied by a vision of that order. Youth movements 
are not reformist in out look but revolutionary. A feeling of restlessness—of 
impatience with the present order, must come into existence before any youth 
movement can start. Personally, I do not consider the youth movement ot to-day 
to be a twentieth century phenomenon or an occidental phenomenon. This is 
true of every age and of every clime. From the time of Socrates and Buddha, 
men have been inspired by a vision of a better world and under that inspiration 
have endeavoured to reconstruct society. The youth movements of the modern 
age are characterised by a similar vision and a similar effort. Whether it is 
Bolshevism in Russia or Fascism in Italy or the Young Turk-movement in Turkey 
—whether it is a movement in < hina or in Persia or in Germany, everywhere you 
wdl find the same impulse, the same vision and the same objective Wherever the 
older generation of leaders have failed, youth have become self-conscious and 
have taken upon themselves the responsibility of reconstructing society and 
of guiding it on towards a better and nobler state of existence. 

Friends, let us now come nearer home. It is not only the youths of Germany, 
Russia, Italy and China who arc roused. It is not only in medieval Persia and 
insignificant Afghanistan that the youths have bestirred themselves. Even in 
this land of lotus-eaters the awakening has come. I firmly believe that it is 
an awakening from within and not mere!y a ferment on the surface. The youths 
of India are no longer content with handing over all responsibility to their older 
leaders and sitting down with folded hands or following like dumb driven cattle. 

They have realised that it is for them to create a new India, free, great and 

powerful. They have accepted the responsibility ; they have prepared themselves 
for the consequences anil they are now busy schooling themselves for the great 
task that awaits them. At this critical juncture, it is the duty of well-wishers 
of India to speak out fearlessly what they think of the movement or movements 
going on to-day. With an intuitive insight the present day movement is to be 
analysed critically, what defects there are have to be ruthlessly exposed and the 
entire movement is to be guided along healthy and fruitful channels. 

As I look around me to-day, 1 am struck by two movements or two schools 
of thought about which, however sma 1 and insignificant I may be, it is my duty 
to speak out openly and feailessly. I am referring to the two schools of thought, 
which have their centres at Sabarmati and Pondicherry. I am not considering 
the fundamental philosophy underlying those two schools of thought. This is 
not the time (or metaphysical speculation, I shall talk to you to day as a prag¬ 
matist, as one who will judge the intrinsic value of a school of thought not from 

a metaphysical point of view, but from experience of its actual effects and con¬ 
sequences. 

The actnal effect of the propaganda carried on by the Sabarmati School of 
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thought is to create a feeling and an impression that modernism is bad, large 
scale production is an evil, wants should not be increased and the standard of 
living should not be raised, that we must endeavour to the best of our ability to 
go back to the days of the bullock-cart and that the soul is so important that 
physical culture and military training can well be ignored. 

The actual effect of the propaganda carried on by the Pondicherry school 
of thought is to create a feeling and an impression that there is nothing higher 
or nobler than peaceful contemplation, that Yoga means Pranayama and 
Dhyana, that while action may be tolerated as good, this particular brand of 
Yoga is something higher and better. This propaganda has led many a man 
to forget that spiritual progress under the present day conditions is possible only 
by ceaseless and unselfish action, that the best way to conquer nature is to 
fight her and that it is weakness to seek refuge in contemplation when we are 
hemmed in on all sides by dangers anil difficulties. 

It is the passivism, not philosophic bur actual, inculcated by these schools 
of thought against which I protest. In this holy land of ours, Ashramas are not 
new institutions and ascetics and yogis are not novel phenomena. They have 
held and they will continue to hold an honoured place in society. But it is not 
their lead that we shall have to follow if we are to create a new India at once 
free, happy and great. 

India’s Need. 

Friends, you will pardon me if in a fit of outspokenness I have trod on 
your sentiments. As 1 have just said I do not for one moment consider the 
fundamental philosophy underlying the two schools of thought but the actual 
consequences from a pragmatic point of view. In India we want to-day a philo¬ 
sophy of activism. We must b« inspired by robust optimism : We have to live 
in the present and to adapt outselves to modern conditions. We can no longer 
live in an isolated corner of the world. When India is free, she will have to 
fight her modern enemies with modern methods, both in the economic and in the 
political spheres The days of the bullock-cart are gone, and are gone for ever. 
Free India must prepare herself for any eventuality as long as the whole world 
does not accept whole-heartedly the policy of disarmament. 

I am not one of those who in their zeal for modernism forget the glories of 
the past. We must take our stand on our past. India has a culture of her own 
which she must continue to develop along her own distinctive channels. In 
philosophy, literature, art, science, we have some thing new to give to the world 
which the world eagerly awaits. In a word, we must arrive at a synthesis 
between our ancient culture and modern science. We are, of all people, most 
eminently fit for working out this synthesis. Some of our best thinkers and 
workers are already engaged in this important task. We must resist the cry of 
“Back to the Vedas” on the one side, and on the other the meaningless craze 
for fashion and change of modern Europe. It is difficult to restrict a living 
movement within proper bounds, but 1 believe that if the pioneers and the leaders 
of the movement are on the whole on the right t ack, things will take their proper 
shape in due time. 

Friends, one word more and I have done. The present year is a land¬ 
mark not only in the history of our political movement but also in the history of 
the Indian Youth Movement. I hope and pray that this session will give a bold 
and definite lead to the youths of this country. We are fortunate to-day in wel¬ 
coming as our President, one, who needs no introduction to the youths of this 
country, I mean Mr. Nariman of Bombay. Mr. Nariman may be more inti¬ 
mately known, loved and respected by youths in Western India but it is also a 
fact that he is known, loved and respected by youths in other parts of the 
country as well. We have during the last few years followed his career and 
activity with the closest interest and I believe that it is a privilege for us to be 
able to welcome him into our midst. Under his able guidance and leadership, we 
shall have a most successful session and thereafter a useful and prosperous year. 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, 1 once again accord you all a most 
hearty welcome. • 
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The Presidential Address. 

Mr. Nariman in the course of his presidential address, referring to the 
Youth Movement, said :— 

This is the first movement amongst the Youths of various provinces which 
has brought together in a Spirit of true Comradeship and companionship the 
students of various educational and other institutions, not only of the same city 
or town but of the same province and ultimately of the whole country. This 
assembly to-day is a selt-evident proof of that fact that cannot be gainsaid. 
For want of a general organization and opportunity hitherto, for all these years, 
there was a teeling of aloofness and isolation amongst the students even of the 
same college or institution, although an Indian student is not of a secluded 
nature by temperament. The Youth Movement is the first organized effort to 
bring the student world together as one class, and such organisation not only 
fosteis a spirit of harmony and universal brotherhood but also serves as a 
channel for ventilating their common grievances. What a wonderful and 
decisive effect such concerted and organised action has on the authorities is 
proved by the recent instance in the Bombay Presidency, when the Government 
was compelled to give up a proposal, on account of the Youth League’s agitation, 
to enhance school and college fees. 

This spirit of comradeship and fellowship amongst students and youths of 
different communities and sects engendered from early years, is bound to produce 
salutory effect on the large and grave communal problems that are so baneful 
to the public of out- country to-day. Often when elders are wrangling through 
the press or platform and exhibiting and betraying narrow communal fanatic 
views, the Youths of all communities in their conclave are engaged in solving 
large national issues, and I feel confident that if this spirit of inter-communal 
good-will and harmony is encouraged through this organization the future 
generation will at least be free from communal canker that is rotting our public 
life to-day. 

I look upon this huge panda! as a vast recruiting office, my valiant and 
brave friend Sjt. Sulrash Bose and his colleagues and co-workers as so many 
recruiting officers, and you my young friends, brother and sister delegates and 
visitors, as so many young applicants anxiously awaiting to be recruited and 
enlisted in the Army of Swaraj, not at the command of the King or constituted 
foreign authority like mercenaries, but at the command of your dear Mother¬ 
land, your Country and the constituted National authority, a gallant band of 
patriotic volunteers. 

It has been and it shall ever be our endeavour to see that the Youth Move¬ 
ment in any part of the country does not remain a mere deliberative body, its 
only function being to meet at stated intervals at fixed places and merely discus¬ 
sing problems and passing resolutions, That will only result in the addition of 
one more glorified debating Society in the country which may undoubtedly add 
some more glamour and zest to the political life in the country but will not suffice 
to achieve the real object in view. The elaers can afford to deliberate, discuss and 
pass resolutions and pile them up in files for the edification of future generation. 
It is the privilege, duty and responsibility of Youth to go further and take actual 
effective steps to give effect to the resolutions they have debated, discussed and 
passed. That is how the Youth Movement in Bombay has become a new 
dynamic force to be reckoned with in the political as well as social activities of 
that Presidency. 

Another grave danger against which I wish you to be guarded, is the fact 
very often noticed in th.s land, as perhaps in all other countries, viz., that a 
movement newly started displays a good deal of enthusiasm, energy and spirit 
in the beginning, but in the course of a few years, that newly kindled enthusiasm 
and spirit dies out and lethargy creeps in and the movement loses all its life and 
force. 1 do hope that will not be the fate of this Youth Movement. 

Indian Youlhs Awake! 

Youth Movement all the world over is a new phase in the modern political, 
economic and social history of the world. In all countries, either Asiatic or 
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European, Youths have played and arc still playing a most prominent part in 
the political, social or economic revolution that has brought about a regeneration 
or restoration of fallen Nations nr oppressed countries and a brief survery of 
Youth activities in some countries would ire instructive as well as inspiring to this 
newly awakened spirit of Youth in this country. The economic revival of Germany 
after ihe Great War was no doubt due to the strenuous efforts of the Youth. The 
political emancipation of Ireland was the result of concerted and well-equipped 
Youth organization of that country. In the Egyptian struggle for Independence, 
the Youths again are the standard-bearers of National Honour and National 
Freedom. The Fascist movement in Italy is but another place of universal Youth 
activity as the Young Turk and Afghan is rebelling against the old enervating 
customs and superstitions of their respective countries. Hut the most recent 
and perhaps the most inspiring of all examples is that of China, and the achieve¬ 
ments of Young Nationalist China are one of the nost wonderful political 
phenomena of modern times. 

Time, wlu'n tin* Youth of nil civilised ommtiica in the World ie awakened and carry¬ 
ing on incessant struggle and rebellion against, all the existing evils and stagnation, even 
when the Afghan Youth, who hut. tilt yesterday wax considered as belonging to a semi- 
civilised and fanatic hill tithe, is up and has joined the general rank and tile of Youth 
Reformers of tint World, ia it possible, is it. conceivable that, the Indian Youth alone 
should lag behind 1 Nay, that is not possible. The time has come, indeed it ia long past, 
when the energetic, spirit 'd, cnthimuHtm itnd patriotic Youth in India in also expected 
to awake and arise and shake oil tiie paralysing off cis ol long lethargy anil join his 
Youthful comrades in the World, to do Ins bit towards Ids dear Motherland and help and 
Co-operate in reshaping ilia country and thus, in reconstructing the World. 

To my mind, the necessity of such a Youth Movi incut in a country like India, 
suffering under a foreign domination for y. ar* is tench greater than in those Countries 
that, have aheady achieved their freedom, and hence the grave responsibilities ami 
greater duties are imposed on atr Indian Youth than the Youth of any other country, and 
I feel confident that the Youth will mod, readily and willingly respond to this clarion 
cnll to duly anil unflinchingly and ungrudgingly diachaigo his patriotic duty at the most 
critical juncture in tho history of this unfortunate country. 

Friends, I speak with confidi nee of the. Indian Youth, because in my Bhort experience 
as the President of the Bombay I’reoif'iioy Youth L ague, 1 am proud to maintain that 
the Youth of this country is in no way inferior but. in many respects superior to the Y.,utU 
of any other country in the World. He has the same devotion to duty, undying 
patriot iHm and love tor his country, courage, spit it,of self-sacrifice, and above ali, burn¬ 
ing desire to be bee—all virtuous trails him qttaTfttos that crowned the Youth activities 
of other countries with success. All that is needed is a proper, well disciplined and 
well regulated organization, a hold courageous and disiiiterce'ed leadership, and what is 
most, important, a change in the mental outlook and politically unhealthy atmosphere ami 
surrounding, winch eei ves as a retrograde drag, and prevents tin; normal development and 
progress. Therefore, tho first function ami duly of a Youth Movement in any country, 
and more particularly in India, is to remove all degenerating causes that aie disastrous 
to the natural and healthy progress of juvenile spirit and tuetita development in proper 
directions. 

Even under ordinary or lavourable eon li.-ionn, the nice imposition of a foreign 
domination particularly lor years, is hound to have a most degenerating and fatal effect 
on the mental, physical, in'elleet.ual or normal development of a nation. Hut when to 
that enervating circumstances is added a pernicious and perverse system of education, 
deliberately introduced to emasculate and kill tint manhood of a nation, tho results are 
bound to be more disastrous and gi rater ■ Unit would be necessary to restore that nation 
to its original greatness and glory. 

From the early days of the F.ast India Company, as the ancient records prove, I ha 
educational policy of the Government was lai I down nut. with a view to educate the people 
in the real sense of the word, i.e., to develop in proper direction their mental, intellectual 
anti physical qualities so as to fit them ior 1 he duties and responsibilities of a patriot or 
citiz n, but in the words of Lord Macaulay, ,l merely to t rain op young natives for 
employment in Government olEc’s aud administrative servic-a,” so that the majority of 
Indians never went beyond the stage of looking upon education as Ihe avenue that leads 
to Government service or iiarn something in Universities in order to ba able to earn 
something in life. That low c inception unfortunately dominated and still dominates ns to 
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a great extent. The other Satanic step adopted by the Government is the introduction 
of the Arms Act, resulting in physical emasculation. 

The Ideal and aim of education in every civilised country in the World is two-fuld. 
One is academical attainments with a view to equip one-self for the struggle, in 
other words as a means of livelihood, hut the other and the higher ideal is to build up a 
real manly character, to develop his mental and physical qualities, to make him courageous, 
self-reliant and independent, and to lit him in every respect for the greater and higher 
responsibilities and duties of a citieen an I partiot for his country, by acquainting him with 
the past glories and greatness of his motherland and the achievements of his great national 
heroes. But in this unfortunate land, the second and more important part of education is 
not only neglected, but positively discouraged. A lit.tie child in his primary school begins 
his scholastic career with silly lessons about British Kings and their kindness to India, 
the protection they afford, the happiness and security they confer on this country and 
what disasters would come to this country if that protection was withdrawn. The 
President then read one typical lesson from n primary vernacular text. 

Referring to an incident in the Bombay Council, the President said that he was once 
told by the Minister that the lives of patriots form dangerous literature. The lives and 
teachings of Indian patriots anil national heroes are dangerous literature for Indian 
students, but silly lives of stupid British Kings are useful knowledge that must be crammed 
by our Youth at the enormous sacrifice of time, labour and money. 

That this policy of resisting all efforts to nationalise the education and develop 
a spirit of patriotism in the Youth is universally followed ail over India, and is not con¬ 
fined to onr Presidency alone, is further demonstrated by similar disgraceful attempt in 
Madras where by a Government Resolution such patriotic and national songs known as 
•* Bharathi Songs ” were proscribed and the proscription still continues inBpite of a 
Resolution of the Madras Legislative Council demanding its cancellation, particularly 
from schools and colleges, lest the Youth be Inspired with a love and devotion for the 
country and make an effort to redeem it from a foreign yoke. I suppose the Government 
would like your Youth to sing aloud “ Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves,” and 
such meaningless effusions, and then at! the chorus girls of tho Empire including Mahaj- 
rajahs and Members of Government will join to sing the chorus. 

But the most recent and the most courageous instance is the one in connection with 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Botnby. Asa part of training in the Textile 
Department, the students arc asked to weave a portrait on cloth and these portraits are 
preserved In the College Exhibition. Under the directions of n European Principal, the 
students are required to weave the protraits of the Principal himself or European ra rollers 
of the Board of Management, or of persons of scientific distinction, such as Viceroys, 
Governors, Ministers, etc. By what process of reasoning these officials become persons oi 
scientific distinction, it is difficult, to understand. But last year a patriotic student desired 
to weave a portrait of Mahatma Gandhi, and when the Principal came to know of it, 
he at once issued an order prohibiting it and the Board of Management upheld that order. 
I want you, my young friends, to appreciate and understand the very grave implications 
contained in this recent instance. 

Added to this anti-nationalist and anti-patriotic efforts to degenerate and denationa¬ 
lise our Youth, further mischief is done often by distortion of history, both Indian and 
Euglisb, so as to exaggerate tho supposed dark sides io Indian character and magnify 
the imaginary virtues in British, The Black Hole of Calcutta is prominently chronicled in 
every edition of the Indian History, though subsequent investigations show tho incident 
either a complete myth or half-truth, to create an impression on the Indian Youth that 
the Indians were cruel, treacherous and barbarous, and that they should not be trusted. 
But tbe blackest deed of Jhalianwalla Bagb. exposing the butchery and brutality of a 
British General in more modern times has not yet found a place in even the latest edition 
of Indian History. I remember when at school, I was given a graphic description of 
a supposed wily and tricky Bengali Brahmin named Nandkumar who was supposed to have 
committed some fraud on the Company’s officers. What could he the motive of introducing 
such trivial unimportant incident in History to be taught to our boys, except to impress 
upon them that Brahmins are dishonest and not to be trusted ? But tbe worst exploits 
of the High European officials of the Development Department in Bombay, exposing a 
system of outrageous frauds to the extent of crores of rupees, will be quietly glossed over 
and every attempt will he made to hush up the shabby affair. Thus, throughout the 
course, if you make a carcrul survey, you will find a systematic effort to lower the Indian 
character, Indian achievements, and to glorify ami extol the British rb tbe gallant saviours 
of the land and its people. 

To counteract this move on the part of educational authorities, tjje Bombay Youth 
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League propose to start etudy classes to bo run on purely National lines where all litera 
ture and woik exposing the dark side of thu British Empire and the bright side of India 
alone will bo permitted and students will be given facilities and opportunities to study 
the life woik and speeches of illustrious National workers. 

What other country hut India could tolerate and meekly submit to face national 
outrages as are committed on our National Leaders like Lala Lajput Rai or Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru by police hooligans and criminals in this country ? The warlike Pro* 
vince of Punjab, inhabited by the most martial race in the country, cannot enforce even 
a moderate and just demand for an inquiry into the death of its most beloved and 
revered leader and in that farcical and fraudulent body, wrongly described as the Legis¬ 
lative Council, only 22 male members voted for that Resolution, while the rest of them, 
impotent, made an exhibition of their effeminacy and impoteney by not possessing sufficient 
courage even to vote for such a modest demand. 

My young friends, I want you to appreciate that you are the present watch-dogs and 
the future owners of this ancient and most valuable heritage. You are the present 
trustees and as such, it is your duty to preserve and maintain intact the National Honour 
and self-respect of this ancient. Land anil its equally ancient, peoples. 

Do not for a minute believe, because you have the misfortune to be ruled by 
foreigners, that you and your country are in any way inferior to your Rulers, and that 
any other country can claim to be your superior. Even to-day, after the degenerating 
influence of J 50 years of forrign rule, your country can boast of greater personalities and 
men in various spheies of life that the so-called Mother country of England or any other 
European country. From amongst the whole nation of shopkeepera I will challenge them 
to produce an individual who can he placed on the same high moral pedestal as Mahatma 
Gandhi. In the sphere of modern science, your Presidency ought to be proud of that great 
Scientist Sir Jagadish Bose who is revolutionising the Scientist World, In sublime poetry, 
literature and philosophy, whom will they point out from the whole of England to match 
with Dr, Rabindranath Tagore, worshipped and adored by all lovers of art and literature 
in every pait of the World ? What statesman, scholar or patriot will they find in England 
to equal Lokmanya Tilak 1 MacDonald, Baldwin, Joyuron Hicks or a Birkinhrad is their 
limit, mere medioerrs, who but for opportunities afforded to a ruling raco might not 
have risen higher than ordinary trailers or bead cletks. 

My young friends, 1 do not, desire to bring these [acts home to yon simply with 
a view to make you swclled-htaded, arrogant like our British opponents, I only desire to 
kindle in your mind a legitimate national pride, national awakening and an intense desire 
to be free. Once that feeling is awakened in you, it will not be necessary to carry on any 
more educative propaganda such as Conferences and Congresses, but that awakened spirit 
will itself lead you to discharge your duties as a patriot ami as a citizen, creating a feeling 
of self-confidence and self-reliance, making you resent all national insults and humilia¬ 
tions and will make you rebel with coinage against all evils, social and economic. 

The Youth of a country is not only a present, tiualpo and future owner of the country 
but tho Youth mentality is the veiy foundation of nationalism and patriotism of any 
nation, and the solidarity and weakness of that political structure or ediiioe raised will 
depend upon the soundness or otherwise of that, foundation. 

With that changed mentality and outlook, the political struggle in this country will 
be on a surer and sounder foundation, and the political blacklegs and traitors will have 
no place in the public life of the country. When that situation arises, I feci certain that 
a silent and bloodless evolution, almost unnoticed, will work out t.hc political salvation 
of thn country. 

But, my young friends, side by side, with tin; mental and physical process of develop¬ 
ment it is necessary that you should also be engagrcl in some useful constructive work, and 
I may assure you that your unfmtunate country affords ample opportunities and vast field 
for much service and sacrifice. In your days of happiness and comfort, in your hour of 
joy and triumph, think of the Buffering humanity and extend a helping hand to millions 
of your countrymen rotting in thousand of villages, steeped in poverty and ignorance, 
denied both the light of God and light of Learning. 

That the Youths in India possess the same potentialities to fulfil the same great 
mission for their countiy, though perhaps by a different method, is amply dcmonstiated 
by the recent Bardoli struggle. The triumph of Bardoli waB mainly, if not entirely, due 
to the courageous Band of Youth Volunteers from various “Ashrams” and Nations, 
Institutions of Guji rat. This self-sacrificing and devoted band of youthful workers 
formed the well-disciplined and well-equipped army of Sardar Vallabhbhai Pale). Thel 
were the back-bone oi the whole struggle, end with remailiable courage, fearless indepeny 
deuce, readiness and willingness to suffer and saciificc and a divine devotion to duty- 
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this gallant band of Indian Youths battled the mighty power of the Indian Empire and 
instilled similar courage and spirit el Independence in the rustic peasants of Bardoli and 
ultimately led them to triumphant success, These courageous youthB from various Swaraj 
Ashrams were not perhaps brilbant University scholaiB in the modern sense of the term, 
Neither did they appear quite polished and up-to-date University “boys," fastidious and 
fashionable. Quite simple in their habits, simpler in their mode of lives, actually leading 
the life of a villager, but at a moment of supreme crises, they displayed a mentality and 
character, and power of resistance that won fur them the admiration and applause of the 
whole country, 

As a course of training, some of the members of the Bombay Youth League, both 
male and female, were sent to Bardoli Ashram, and a few days’ contact with their 
comrades, exerted an enormous influence over them, so that on their return these Youths 
were entirely different individuals, discarding their fashionable attire and all their 
pleasure resorts like clubs and cinemas. They were burning with a desire to render some 
service to the unfortunate and oppressed peasants of Bardoli, and in response to a call 
from the Sardar, within half an hour about 15 young volunteers of both sects started for 
Surat, ready to court arrest and jail. 

The principal aim and object of the Youth Movement in the country should hi! to 
create a future generation of citizens who would imbibe the beauties of culture, both 
Eastern and Western, without, emasculating or extinguishing their real Indian Manhood, 
and mentally martial spirit and character, and conceited efforts should be made, as it 
were, to 1 Bardolise ’ the whole country by starting numerous Swaraj Ashrams in various 
districts all over the country. These ‘Swaraj’ Ashrams like the 1 Al-Azhars’in Egypt 
and Gaolic Leagues in Ireland should he the recruiting camps to enlist and prepare an 
army of National Volunteers ready for action at time of National crisis. 11a doli has 
given the lead and shown the importance of these institutions. Responding to the clarion 
call of duty from that trusted Sardar Vailabhbhai, hundreds of Youths from various 
Ashrams flocked to Bardoli and placed themselves entirely under his command. Similarly, 
on an occasion of greater national criBis these * Ashrams ’ will supply thousands of Volun¬ 
teers for National service. In the meantime, these institutions can train up the Youths 
of the country, so as to kindle a National Trifle in the rising generation, to make them 
extr<mely sensitive of National Honour and resent and resist, all efforts to humiliate or 
insult our country or Nation, to create a confidence in seif, making th.ra self-reliant, self- 
sacrificing and courageous, ana all that resulting in a grim determination in youthful 
minds to gain freedom for this country, and a firm resolve that though by a tragic accident 
they arc born as slaves, they shall not die as slaves. “ Bandc Malaram ", 

Resolutions, 

On the next day, the 2 6 T11 DEC EMBER, the Congress re-assembled to pass resolu¬ 
tions. The first, resolution condoned the sail and untimely death of Lala Lajpat Rai 
under tragic circumstances and ixpressing warm appreciation of manifold services of 
Lalaji. Resolutions were also passed condoling the death of Bandit Gopabandhu Das 
and Dr. K. B Sbastri. 

On a motion of B. B, Raja from Madras the Congress adopted a resolution by over¬ 
whelming majority declaring that complete independence and not dominion status should be 
the Immediate objective of India aud called upon the Youths of the country to attain that 
by all possible means. 

By another resolution the Congress recorded its fraternal greetings to the Youths and 
Youth Organisations of the world. Mr, U .T. Kullvann of 1’urich who was on a visit to 
India supporting the resolution said that tire world was vibrating with new life, new 
enthusiasm and spirit. 

Mr. Mebarali of Bombay moved a resolution calling upon the Youth of India to 
combat the forces of communalisra and capital sm by all meanB available to them as they 
were detrimental to the best interest of the nation, Tire Congress called upon the youth 
of the country to take up the vow of using khaddar and cuoourage swadeshi and as a matter 
of retaliation against exploitation of India by Britain the Congress urged the Youth to 
make effective boycott of British goods. 

By another resolution the YouthB of the country were called upon to keep up and 
stiffen the boycott of the Simon Commission, The Congress emphatically condemned the 
recent cowardly assaults by police in various parts of the country and Called upon Youug 
India to take up the new challenge of Biitrsh Imperialism and to create the atmosphere 
in the country in which responsive violence should not be deprecated. The Congress then 
concluded its session. 



The Socialist Youth Congress. 

The fire! All-India Socialistic Youth Oongrrtis commenced its sitting al the Rammnhan 
Library Ha 1, Calcutta, on Thursday the 27T1L DECEMBER 1828 under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawah irlal Nehiu. The proceedings commenced with a song specially composed 
for tile occasion sung by a member of tin: Congress. 

Chairman's Address. 

Dr. Bhupcndranalh Dutt, Chairman of the* Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
president and the delegates de.livend a lengthy address outlining the programme of work 
for tha socialist youi hs of India. In the course, of his speech Dr. Dutt said : — 

With the help of new world-views and the application of new ideologies wo can equip 
ourselves in the task ol reconstructing tin! society. The duly of the youth is to help in 
reconstructing the Indian society, for thin reason, the radical-minded youth of India 
must, prepare thcmse.ves intellectually to perform this task. 

The thing wanted to-day is to knit a hand of socialistic-minded youtliB who will give 
expressions of their new world-views. It is the duty of the radio l-minded youth to 
preach the falsity of tho present day political ami social philosophies, to expose the ex¬ 
ploitation that is going on in the name of polities and religion For this reason, they must 
study Marxism and other social and t conomically revolutionary philosophies, and to try to 
apply those principles in the conditions of his own country. The youth must bo a 
rationalist first and should apply rationahsm in his HIch’s action. 

It is the duty of tho youth with Marxistie views to give a socio-economic analysis 
of the. situation, to uplift, the masses and to make them class-coriBCioUs, to unite the 
different communities with an economic programme amt to preach the gospel of social and 
economic equality, and to have an international out look and to take part in world-currents 
of thought and to work for an all-round freedom of India. Finally, to create tho 
proletariate culture based on the psychology and interest of the masses which will unite 
tho Indian peoples into a homogeneous one. 

They should organise study.circles, form clubs, and slart i: socialist youth leagues 11 
all over the country, will go amongst, the masses, will educate and organise them on voca¬ 
tional basis, will preach tho gospel of social and room tuic equality. Finally when they 
get strong they must have Marxist movement of their own. While woiking, they mubt 
remember the saying of Swatni Vivi kauamla that “ The only hope of India is from tho 
masses. The upper classes are physically and morally dead. ” 

The radical-mimled youth is tho salt of India and it. is in Ibtir hands to determine 
the destiny of their country. May tin y ge.t strength and moral coinage enough to livo 
up to their conscience and principles. 

Pandit Jawaharlul’s Address. 

Paudit Jawaharlal rising to speak received a great ovation. He said that socialism 
was a very intricate subject, although the present cry tor socialism was prevalent both 
amongst tire intellectuals and the masses. They should explain the meaning of socialism 
to the masses and prepare the country to chalk mil. a plan of work. Socialism could be 
found in politics, religion and other spheres of activities. He had come there not to give 
them a learned discourse on socialistic doctrines, hut to give, them his good wishes as be 
knew very little of the tub] ct. lie felt however dial, only by true, socialism was there 
any chance ior the independence of the country (applause). Socialism was not a mere war 
cry, but it was a thing to bo learned, studied and practised. 

Pt. Nehru then referred to the ideas embodied in the speech of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and asked the audience to examine those ideas carefully and chalk 
out a programme of work based on those ideas. He agreed with the Chairman in ids 
suggestion about the format ion oi ‘study circles' and advised the audience to meet and 
discuss in those circles and find out the real truth in socialism. It was incumbent there¬ 
fore on the socialists to find out tho truth in socialism and when they bad succeeded in doing 
that they would secure a proper place in tho country as socialists. 

There were opinions, oppositions and suppositions in every Congress rind Conference 
anti congregation in tho country and it was a good sign for the country which wag 
proceeding to search for truth in its attainment of their goal, Socialism could not b 
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attained by excitement and enthusiasm hut by serious and thoughtful Btudy of all con¬ 
comitant circumstances. If they were convinced that by socialism they would attain 
salvation, ho asked them to preach it beforo the country. If tboy wanted socialism to 
grow in the country, they should prepare a band of militant groups to carry out their 
ideas. Socialistic fights in the country was going to be a stiff fight, but they would have 
to fight against a number of prejudices courageously, 

To-day tho whole Country was thinking seriously of the question of communalism, 
Hindus, Christians, Jains and Musalmans were expressing their respective views. If they 
took up this particular wmk at tho present moment he thought that tiny could remove 
this communal spirit by socialistic ideas. 

India, he concluded, was a (remendous country which comprised various provincial 
groups with different ideas. As a socialist they could work for the unification of different 
groups in tho provinces. If they could develop this idea they could altaiu salvation and 
international brotherhood would come iuto existence. 


Resolutions, 

The following rcrolotions were moved and carried by the Congress :— 

(1) This Congress emphatically condemns the shooting affairs at Bamungachee, 
Bombay, Hauria, and other places and records its heartfelt condolence for the sad death 
of the comrades who fell victims to those shooting affairs. 

(2) This All-India Congress of Socialist Youths condemns scathingly the Tradis 
Dispute Bill ami Public Safety Bill which arc designed by the Government in Jallianco with 
reactionary capital it- and landlords of India to stiff > the rapidly developing workers’ 
and peasants’ movements iu the country. This Congress would Bupport the organisation 
of country-wide agitation and mass action to checkmate the sinister plan of the Govern¬ 
ment and employers. 

(ii.) In the opinion of this Congress corap 'etc Independence and not Dominion StatUB 
is the immediate political objective of India not as an ideal but as the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to a communistic society and rejects altogether the Nehru Committee Report for the 
following among other principles, viz : — 

That it allows the bourgeoisie to compromise with the British Imperialists by 
establishing the so-cnlhd Dominion Status which involves the safeguard of the vested 
interests, landowning, feudal and capitalist, and sacrifice the interests of the masses. 

That by recognising the titles of Princes it proposes to perpetuate tyrannical and un¬ 
democratic sybtnn of Government entailing unchecked rxploltation of the masses which 
exists in the Native -Slates. 

That it safeguards and acquiesces iu the exploitation of human and material resources 
of India by foreign capital. 

That it guarrntces and allows enjoyment of all titles to private and personal property 
acquired by questionable means which perpetuate the exploitation of the masses. 

That it guarantees pay in- nt of all foreign state debts, 

That it pioposcs to place tlie armed forces of the country under 1 lie control of a Com¬ 
mittee which will at (iist consist partly of liiitish Officers thus dipiiving tho people of 
their inherent right of self-defence. 

And that it pioposcs to give executive powers and the power of veto to tho Governor- 
Genera] and Governors nominated by the King thus depiiving tho iDdian people of their 
sovereign rights. 

(L) This Congress is of opinion that considering the present social, political and 
economic conditions of the country communism iB the only way of realising complete social, 
political and economic freedom with all their implications and it therefore resolves that 
immediate Steps should be taken to concentrate all available power, physical, moral and 
intellectual into the bauds of real sincere communists so that in a crisis the transformation 
from the. present capitalistic to a communistic society can be easy and complete, 

(">,) Resolved that an All-India Socialist Youth league be formed with the object of 
of propagating Marxist world views in order to foira a new orientation of national out¬ 
look. In order to organise tho youth of India for training them to work among tho 
masses, League rrsiaich c-ntres tor studying the conditions of tho masses be formed 
in areas in which caplialisiic exploitation of field and factory labour is rampant and 
reports be corrected from time to time by the League for adopting needful methods to 
combat, sucli exploitation. 

it’or the proper training of such youths Btudy circles he opened in proper places in 
order that, the youths may equip iherasalves with Marxist ideologies. 

After their proper traiuing tho Socialist Youths should go amongst the m. eses for 
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organising them on class-conscious anil class-struggle basis, and for that purpose pro¬ 
paganda boards should be formed wherever necessary and to facilitate such propaganda 
a socialist journal as the organ of the L“ugui be started. 

(6.) That this Socialist Youth Congress resolves that the All-India Socialist Youth 
League will work in co-operation with and he organizationally connected with other 
Socialistic Youth organisations outside India to cany on a united world struggle against 
international imperialism ami capitalism for establishing a communistic world society. 

(7.) This Congress condemns the high-haude i action of the Punjab Government by 
arresting and torturing Lala Kidarnath, President, Punjab Provincial Navajiwan Bharat 
tSabha, M. Ahmeddin, Secretary and others in connect urn with t he Sounder's shooting, 

(8,) In the opinion of this Congress all education should he free and in case of 
primary education should also be compulsory, 

(!).) This Congress of Socialistic Youths of India resolves that it is the inherent and 
inalienable right of Labour to organise itself for its own betterment and progress and 
it is most inhuman and criminal on the part of employers or their agents to interfere in 
such organisations in any manner or form. 

(10.) This Congress of the Socialistic Youths of India is of opinion that the dictator¬ 
ship of tlie proletariat as the vanguard of all the exploited and oppressed elements of Indian 
society including the peasant marscs should be a necessary stage in the country for the 
establishment of a communist society and as such this Congress stands for complete 
economic, social and political equality of the Indian people and emancipation of the 
masses from the thraldom of their common enemy, the Indian bourgeoisie and British 
Imperialists. In order to achieve that end a revolutionary spirit must be instilled in the 
youth 10 do away with cummunalimn and with what is old, rotten and dogmatic, 

(11,) This Congrisa of the Socialist Youths of India strongly condemns the existing 
Arms Act and urges upon the Socialist Youth of India to launch a strong campaign 
for its withdrawal. 

A select committee was next formed to draft the constitution of the All-India Socialist 
Youth Congress after which in concluding the session the President delivered a very vigorous 
and lucid address, in course of which he said : 

Very few in India have beard of sociali tic doctrines; when wo speak of socialism 
our leaders are surprised. It is essential that, the principles of socialism should be studied 
with care and thorough attention, ail the implications of socialism should he fully grasped. 
The mBsses of India are exploited not only by the Government hut by the bourgeoisie 
also. It is imperative that everyone should have an opportunity of enjoying the amenities 
of life. The workers should combiue against the Government and the employers in order 
to protect themselves from the unbearable repression which Hu y have to face. 

The poor have several faults of their own, but liny arc hut victims of circumstances, 
they have very few amenities of life and no wonder they are not quite excellent in 
character. But undoubtedly il they have proper opportunities, they will become as line 
a body of men as can be found anywhere. It is necessary that the people should enjoy 
equally all that the country yields. The speaker vividly described the miseries of the 
poor and condemned the siu of being well-placed. If wo are not prepared to Buffer with 
others, if we do not feci that all is not well with the country, if we do not share all wo 
have got with others, we are not honest to ourselves. It, is essential and indispensable 
that the people should become familiar with the principles of socialism. If we help the 
people, they will offer sincere and active sympathy in tire struggle for freedom. 

The President eulogised the religion of humanity in which every human being is 
recognised as a human bring, in which every man is recognised as a man. If we are 
determined to achieve social and political freedom we should all work for it. 


The Hindusthan Sevadal Conference. 

A large number of delegatee and visitors assembled in Deahbandhu Nagar, Calcutta 
on Sunday the HOTII DECEMBER 19U8 in the morning when the members of the 
Hindusthan Sevadal held their Conference under the presidency of Mr, Subhas Clmndra- 
Bose, Pruf, Nripendra Chandra BANERJKE, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the president, delegates and tho visitors delivered the following address ;— 
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Friends, India is now out on the high-roads of adventure in quest of full-Uodged 
national independence. I will nor enter into any disquisitions here about the learned 
fog that shrouds the constitutional issues of Dominion Siatns vs, Independence. One 
tiling is clear. Dominion Status is internal autonomy within the British Imperialistic 
ring and Independence for India is autonomy in all branches of national well-being and 
security outside British control and suzerainty. I stand for the latter, though I have no 
quarrej with those who strive for a nearer and more immediate goal. Time alone can 
Bhow win ther even Dominion Status for India c.in be attained without the creation of 
irresistible sanctions. These sanctions arc to be hammered out. of the smithy of the 
National will on the anvil of disciplined sacrilice and suffering devoted to the service of 
the dumb millions, down-trodden and exploited by certain sections of our own country¬ 
men whose power and privilege are bound up with the continuance of the alien domina¬ 
tion. The mandate given by the All-Parties' Convention and that given by the National 
Congress have to be enforced —and the only way they may be enforced is by the creation 
of a permanent All-India corps of National Volunteers, auxiliary to and controlled by the 
National Congress Every member of this corps, officer or private, will have to taka 
pledge of loyalty to the Congress and accept its creed and ideals and push on the programme 
of work which the Congress may adopt from time to tirao. The organisation will practically 
be a federal one, giving great latitude to the Provinces : it is to be a lighting organisation, 
but not equipped with powder and shot. 1 am not quite sure in my own mind whether 
the organisation will he absolutely non-violent in thought and word j but so far as I can 
visualise the near future, it is bound to bo absolutely non-violent in deed, prepared to 
face lathi, baton and even machine-gun charges from hostile organisations based on 
militarism ; ready to die, but not auxi ius to answer charge with charge, certainly not 
eager to kill ; tor dying for a gieat- cause is certainly more romantic and adventurous than 
killing which is a rather brutal business, 

l trust every member of such a corps will educate himself in the principles of first-aid 
and rural sanitation and actively take up the work of removing illiteracy and Boeial 
wrong and economic inequality. 1 care not so much about the ‘ isms' to which they 
may swear allegiance as about the moral ami political cliquetto of open-mind.-dness and 
honest courage ami chivalric conduct to which lh y must conform. The time has cer¬ 
tainly coma when the resources of the Congress ami of the Youth and Volunteer move¬ 
ments have to be consolidated ami pooled for Ilia cause of Indian Freedom, than which no 
cause can bn dearer and certainly none more sacred to all live and healthy-minded men 
and women in India, I am absolutely sure in my own mind that this consolidation will 
be a very near event and that it will overcome all obstacles set in its path and survive 
repression and calumny and shoot forth into lire and flame. Panic-mougers need not 
take alarm ; grass-hoppers in the fern need not buzz ; the alien conqueror need not get 
worried. We are not going to emulate Sir Ed wan} Carson’s feats in Ulster, nor going to 
turn out another band of Indian 1 Black-shirts’, nor indulging in the humorous amenities 
of the Ku-Klux clan, VVc shall not kill or maim our adversaries, out ours shall be the 
nobler, the more risky paths of passive suffering link d to active, service and propaganda, 
The impulses and instincts of fellow-Bhip and service directed and regulated shall load 
our volunteers on to the open road of peaceful resistance to thu forces of Evil wherever 
and bowsoev r massed ami concentrated. 

Our Hag shall be the tri-colour Swaraj Hag of the Indian National Oongrc,* in whose 
service we shall live and die. 


President’s Speech. 

The President, Mr, Bubhas Chandra Bose then rose amid cheers and delivered the 
following address : 

Friends: In a Conference of this kind n long speech would be not only out of place 
but. also uncalled for. In this All-India Volunteer Conference we have met. primarily 
for the purpose of exchanging greetings, comparing notes and making a solemn resolution 
for another year’s hard work. Our day-to-day experience and the testimony of histories 
of other nations teil us how great is the need lor a V dunteer organizition. In a 
dependent country like ours, discipline is what we waut most of all if we are to achieve 
anything great. Along with discipline, wo have to inculcate virtues like fearlessness, 
fortitude, selfishness, esprit d’eorps, etc. All these virtues have to be instilled into our 
hearts through our Volunteer organizations. We. have neglected our Volunteer organize 
tions long enough and we can no longer afford to Iobo a single day more, l am happy to 
find—as I look around me—that in several parts of India splendid volunteer organizations 
have come into existence, But other parts unfortunately remain unorganised. In some 
provinces like Bengal, Volunteer organizations have drawn upon themselves tha 
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wrath of the bureaucracy anil for that, reason have not been able to expand as satis¬ 
factorily as we would like them to. I therefore think that at this juncture an effort should 
be made simultaneously ail over India 1.0 strengthen the Volunteer organizations. In every 
country under the sun, national awakening has been heralded by Volunteer organization. 
India can be no exception to this lulc, Whether wu shall succeed In winning our 
freedom or not, depends to a largo extent 011 our Volunteer organizations, 

The task of the volunteer ie a most difficult one. If lie wants to win the approba¬ 
tion of bis conscience and the love and admiration of bin countrymen, he will have to 
Inculcate several virtues. Ho will have to be bold, unselfish, self-restrained, disciplined, 
devoted to duty and humble in spirit, Ir is not easy to find a combination so rare, without 
proper training and schooling. But it is certain that these are virtues which can be 
acquired by training and discipline and once these virtues are acquired, the whole country 
will feel proud of our volunteers as oilier nations feel proud of their national armies. 

The leaders of the Volunteer movement and tin* officers of the Volunteer organizations 
have a great responsibility. They will have to set an example to the rank and file. On 
their character and on their training will depend the future of out volunteers. I have 
faith in my countrymen and I may say, infinite faith iu the young generation of India, 
They are growing on the right lines and are fast developing character which we lack 
so much. 1 am ture that they wifi he able to face with heroism and courage all the ordeals 
in our national life. 

There is one other matter to which 1 shall refer before I cIobb. The name given to 
this organization, viz , “ Hindusthau Scvadal ” is one which does not inspire me. ThiB 
is not only ray personal view but the general view of Volunteers In this province. A 
Volunteer organization must have a ilag and a name which will appeal straight to the 
hearts of all. I earnestly beg of you to consider whether or n it you should have a new 
name for the All-India Corps. Following the example of armies in all lands, under an 
All-India Corps hearing one name, provincial organizations may have separate names— 
if they so desire and it will certainly be open to any provincial organization to retain the 
old name— 11 Hlnduatban Si'vadal,” to denote the provincial Volunteer organization. 

One of the most hopeful features of the tj res is the rapid expansion of the youth 
movement and physical culture movement all over the country. There must be a co¬ 
ordination between these two movements on the one side and the Volunteer movement on 
(lie other. Youths must tie drilled, trained and disciplined as volunteers. Then alone can 
we hope to rear up a new generation ol men who will win freedom for India and have 
tlie strength to retain it. 

Friends, the mission of the volunteer is one of the noblest In life. But unfortunately 
bn does not at present enjoy the love and cale.m to which ho is in my opinion entitled. 
We are all Volunteers in the nation's cause. Let us resolve to live a life whioh will 
command the love and admiration of our countrymiu. 1 believe that if only we make the 
resolution, the day will soon come when our countrymen will have reason to feel proud of 
our volunteers. Personally I have no highr. ambition than to be an ideal Volunteer in 
our country’s cause. May our Volume >r organizations continue to thrive and expand from 
day to day and may tboir prugreas herald the dawn of a free India. “ liande-Malaram ", 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over Pandit Jawaliavlal Nehru moved a resolution 
urging the members to affiliate the Seva Dal to Ihe League against Imperialism and 
suggested that members bo elected to represent the Seva Dal at lilt' Conference which would 
be held in Paris 

Mr. Purushottam Ray then moved a resolution urging the members of the Seva Dal to 
make arrangements to hoist the national (lag at every placo in the country at the end of 
every month and Bing “ Ban e-Mataram " and send the report to the All-India Committee 
of the Seva Dai, 

Other resolutions urging on the formation of the constitutions of the Seva Dal orga¬ 
nisation were also adopted by the Conference which thi n concluded Us sitting with a vote 
of thanks to the Chair, 



The Bengal Students’ Conference 

The All-Bengal Students’ Conference was held in the Shradhananda Park, 
Calcutta on the22ND SEPTEMBER 1928 in the afternoon under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. URQUHART, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, opening the conference, declared that no university should stifle dis¬ 
cussion of public affairs by students. He thought it his duty as head of the 
University to give a push to the students’ barque, and hoped that in framing their 
business for the conference they would be loyal to the spirit of the university. He 
warned them, however, against rushing to action. Preparation for their work 
in the maturer years would make it possible for them to discover inodes un¬ 
known to their elders. 

Mr. Promode Kumar GHOSAL, a student who had to leave the Presidency 
College in connection with the last hartal disturbances, as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, urged the inauguration of the youth movement in Bengal 
with a detailed programme of extra academic activities, including co-operative 
work in villages. He repudiated the suggestion that the recent strikers in the 
Calcutta City College were inspired by any other motive than a deep sense of 
national wrong. 

Presidential Address. 

Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru then rose amidst cheers and delivered the following 
presidential address:— 

“You have done me the honour in inviting me to preside over this gathering 
of the youth of Bengal and I am grateful for it. But I have wondered what 
you wish me to say or do, what kind of message to deliver. 1 have no special 
message and you know well that I am no weaver of fine phrases or dealer 
in eloquence. To Bengal, justly known for her warm-hearted eloquence and 
love of art and beauty and passionate emotionalism, you have invited a dweller 
from the colder and sometimes much hotter regions of the north, whose ancestors 
came not so very long ago from the barren and snow-covered mountains that 
overlook the vast Indian plain, and I am afraid 1 carry with me something of 
the coldness and hardness of that mountain climate. A very great leader of 
Bengal and of our country, whose memory we revere to-day, once called me very 
justly “cold-blooded”. I plead guilty to the charge, and since you have taken 
the risk of inviting me you will have to bear with my cold-bloodedness. 

I have begun by drawing your attention to certain minor differences between 
us-a Kashmiri settled in the heart of Hindusthan, which is now called the United 
Provinces, and the residents of Bengal and yet you all know how unimportant 
are these differences, and how strong are the common bonds that tie us—the 
bonds of a common legacy from the past, of common suffering and the hope 
of building up a great future for this country of yours and mine. And indeed 
you can carry this comparison a little further, across the artificial frontiers 
that separate country from country. We are told of vital differences of race 
and character. Such differences there undoubtedly are, but how many of 
them are purely accidental due to climate and environment and education 
and how liable to change they arc 1 You will find that the common bond is 
greater and more vital than the differences, though many of us may not realise 
the fact. It is the realisation of this common bond of humanity that has given rise 
to the great youth movement of to-day. Many of you may be too young to 
remember the despair and the feeling of revolt in the minds of youth during 
and specially after the Great War. Old men sat in their comfortable cabinets 
and banking houses and hid their selfishness and greed and lies under a cover 
of fine phrases and appeals (or freedom and democracy, and the young, believ¬ 
ing in these fine phrases, went out by the million to face death and few returned. 
Seventy millions of them wete mobilised and of the fifteen millions, that actually 
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served at the front, over eight millions died and over five and a half millions 
were maimed for life, Think of these terrible figures and remember that they 
were all youngmen with their lives stretching out in front of them and their 
hopes unfulfilled. And what did this awful sacrifice bring forth? A peace or 
violence and an aggravation of all the ills that the world was suffering from. 
You remember well that the first fruits of the peace in India were the Rowlatt 
Acts and Martial Law. You know also how the fine principle of self-determina¬ 
tion which the allies shouted from the house tops, has been applied to India 
and to other countries, A new cloak for the greed of the imperialist powers 
was created in the shape of mandates and in awarding mandates the “ principal 
consideration” was to be the preference of the inhabitants. This preference 
was shown unaccountably by rebellion against the British in Mesopotamia and 
rebellion against the French in Syria. But the aeroplanes and bombs were the 
British answer in Iran and the ancient and beautiful city of Damascus was 
reduced to ruins by the French In Europe itself the peace created far more 
problems than it solved. 

Revolt of Youths. 

Is it any wonder that the youths of the world rebelled and cast out their old 
time leaders on whom even the terrible lesson of the war was lost, and who still 
went on intriguing in the old way, and prepared for yet another and a greater 
war? Youth set about organising itself and set out to find the ways and means of 
establishing an order of society which would put an end to the misery and 
conflicts of to-day. 

That is the basis of the World Youth Movement to-day. It is a larger 
and wiser basis than that of national freedom, for it becames obvious to them that 
the narrow nationalism of the West lays the seeds of war and national freedom 
often results in the freedom of a handful of people only and the rest continue to 
suffer and be exploited. And so the youth of the world probed deeper into the 
cause of present day misery. They studied the economic and the social condi¬ 
tions of the people and they saw that although science and the changes that 
science had brought had in a few generations covered the track of centuries, 
the minds of men still lagged behind and thought in terms of the dead past. 
Science had made the world international and inter-dependent but national 
rivalries continued and resulted in war. Science had vastly increased production 
and there was enough for all and to spare but poverty continued and the 
contrasts between luxury and misery were marked than ever before. But if 
mankind is foolish and errs, (acts do not adapt themselves to its errors. And 
the woe of our imagination conflicts with the world of reality and is it any wonder 
that chaos and misery result ? Facts are not to blame for this. The troubles 
and the difficulties lie not in things but in our misconception of them and misin¬ 
terpretation of them. Our elders fail frequently because they are rigid in their 
minds and unable to change their mental outlook or adapt themselves to changing 
facts. But Youth is not hidebound or rigid. Youth can think and is not afraid 
of the consequences of thought. Do not imagine that thought is an easy matter 
or that its consequences are trivial. Thought is not or should not be afraid of 
the wrath of the heavens or the terrors of hell It is the most revolutionary thing 
on earth. And it is because youth dare think and dare act that it holds out 
the promise 0/ taking out this country and this world of ours from the ruts and 
mire in which they have sunk. 

Need for Clear Cut Ideal. 

Are you, young men and women of Bengal, going to dare to think and dare 
to act? Are you prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with the youth of the 
world, not only to free your country from an insolent and alien rule but also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a better and happier society. That is the 
problem before you and if you wish to face it squarely and fearlessly you will 
have to make up your minds to rid yourself and your country of every obstacle 
in your path, whether it is placed by out alien rulers or has the prestige of 
ancient custom. You must have your ideal clear cut before you—how else you 
hope to build*the great structure of your dreams? Can you build a palace on 
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the foundations of mud hut or a fine bridge with straw ? With definite ideals of 
your goal you will gain clearness of purpose and effectiveness of action and 
each step that you take will ca-ery you nearer to your heart’s desire. What shall 
this ideal be; National independence and perfect freedom to develop on the 
line of our own choosing is the essential requisite of all progress. Without it 
there can be no political or economic or social freedom. But national in¬ 
dependence should not mean for us merely an addition to the warring groups of 
nations. It should be a step towards the creation of a world commonwealth of 
nations in which we can assist in the fullest measure to bring about world co¬ 
operation and world harmony. 

Stop oil Exploitation. 

But there can be no world co-operation so long as one country dominates 
over and exploits another and one group nr class exploits another. Therefore 
we shall have to put an end to all exploitation of man by man or woman by 
man. You cannot have a purely political ideal for politics is after ail only a 
Small part of life although, situated as we are under alien rule, it dominates 
every branch of our activity. Your ideal must be a complete whole and must 
comprise life as it is to-day,—economic, social as well as political. It can only 
be one of social equality in its widest sense and equality of opportunity for every 
one. It is notorious that we have neither these to-day. Our womenfolk, inspite 
of the great examples of old that we are so fond of repeating, are shackled and 
unfree Large classes of our countrymen have been deliberately suppressed by 
us in the past and denied all opportunities of growth in the name of religion and 
ancient practice. And all over India we see to-day millions toiling in field and 
factory and starving inspite of their toil. How can we rid these millions of their 
dire poverty and misery and make them share in the freedom to come ? We 
hear of the service of the poor and sometimes even of the exaltation of the poor, 
and by a little act of charity or service we imagine that our duty is done. 
Having reserved very magnanimously the kingdom ot Heaven for the poor we 
take good care to keep the kingdom of the earth for ourselves. Youth at least 
should be above this hypocrisy. Poverty is not a good thing, it is not to be 
exalted or praised but an evil thing which must be fought and stamped out. 
The poor require no petty services from us or charity. They want to cease to be 
poor. That can only come by your changing a system which produces poverty 
and misery. 

In the course of the last few months you have seen the whole of India 
convulsed in labour troubles. Lock-outs and strikes and shootings have followed 
one after another. Is it amusing, do you think, to the workers to strike and starve 
and perhaps be shot ? Surely no one does so unless his lot becomes unbearable 
and indeed the lot of the Indian to-day in factory or field is past all endurance. 
In the Jute mills of your province the profits and reserve accumulations in ten 
years before 1926 amounted to nearly 440 crores of rupees. Think of this enor¬ 
mous figures and then see the condition of the poor workers in these mills and 
yet the jute workers, miserable as they are, have gone there because there was 
no room for them on the land or their conditions on the land were even worse. 
Can you expect any peace in the land when there is so much misery and so much 
contrast between wealth and object poverty ? You cannot ignore these problems 
or leave them to a future age for solution and if you are afraid of tackling them 
you will find that facts can only be ignored at your peril. We are sometimes 
told that we must do justice between landlord and tenant and capitalist and 
worker, and justice means the maintenance of the ‘status quo.’ It is the kind 
of justice the League of Nations gives when it maintains the present -status quo’ 
with the imperialist powers dominating and exploiting half the earth. When 
the ‘status quo’ itself is rank injustice those who desire to maintain it must 
be considered as upholders of that injustice. 

If your ideal is to be one of social equality and world federation then 
perforce you must work for a socialist state. The word socialism frightens many 
people in this country, but that matters tittle for fear is their constant companion. 
Ignorant of everything important that has happened in this wjrid of thought 
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since they left their school-books they fear what they do not and will not under¬ 
stand. It is for you, the ycutli of the country, to appreciate the new forces and 
ideas that are convulsing the world and to apply them to your own country. 
For socialism is the only hope for a distressed world to-day. It is interesting 
to note that during the great war when a great crisis threatened to engulf the 
nations of the west, even the capitalist countries of Europe were forced to 
adopt socialistic measures to a large extent. This was not only done internally 
in each country but unable to resist the pressure of events, even internationally 
there was co-operation in many fields and national boundaries seemed to recede 
into the back-ground. There was economic co-operation of the closest kind and 
ultimately even the armies of many nations became one army under a single 
head. But the lesson of the war has been lost and again we drift towards a 
greater disaster 

Socialism fiightens some of our friends, but what of communism? Our 
elders sitting ill their Council < hambets shake their grey heads and stroke their 
beards in alarm at the mere mention of the word. And yet I doubt if any of 
them has the slightest knowledge of what communism is. You have read of the 
two new measures which are being rushed through the Assembly—one of them 
to throttle the Trade Union movement anil the other to keep out people whom 
the Government suspects of communism Has it struck you that it is a very 
curious thing that the mighty British Empire with all its tanks and aeroplanes 
and dreadnoughts should be afraid of a few individuals who come to spread a 
new idea ? What is there in this idea that the British Empire should collapse 
like a pack of cards before this airy nothing ? Surely you could not have better 
evidence of the weakness of this giant Empire which sprawls over the fairest 
portions of the earth surface. It is a giant with feet of clay. But if an idea is a 
dangerous thing it is also a very elusive thing. 11 crosses frontiers and customs 
barriers without paying any duty and bayonets and men of war cannot stop it. 
The Government of India must be strangely lacking in intelligence if they imagine 
they can stop any ideas from entering India by legislation. 

What is this communist idea before which the British Empire quakes ? I 
do not propose to discuss it here but I wish to tell you that though personally 
1 do not agree with many of the methods of the communists and I am by no 
means sure to what extent communism can soil the present conditions in India, 

I do believe in communism as an ideal of society. For essentially it is socialism, 
and socialism I think is the only way if the world is to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her? An outcaste like us from the nations and much 
slandered and often erring. But inspite of her many mistakes she stands to-day 
as the greatest opponent of imperialism and her record with the nations of the 
East has been just and generous, (n China and Turkey and Persia of her own 
free will she gave up her valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British 
bombarded the crowded Chinese cities and killed Chinamen by hundreds because 
they dared to protest against British Imperialism. 

In the City of Tabriz in Persia when the Russian ambassador first came, be 
called the populace, together and on behalf of the Russian nation tendered formal 
apology for the sins of the Tsars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, not as 
a conqueror or a race-proud superior. Is it nr.y wr ruler that she is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go in after yenis to foreign count!ies for your studies. 
If you go to England, >ou will notice in full measure what race prejudice is. 
If you go to the Continent of Europe, you will be mr re welcome whether you go 
to France or Germany or Italy. If any of you go to Russia, you will see how 
racial feeling is utterly absent and tbe Chinamen who throng the Universities 
of Moscow are treated just like others. 

I have placed before you the ideas of internationalism and socialism as the 
only ideals worthy of the fine temper of youth. Internationalism can of course 
only come to us through national independence. It cannot come through the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth of Nations, call it what you will, 
for the empire is to-day the greatest foe of internationalism. If in future 
Engjand chooses to enter real WotIcI Federation, none will welcome her morr 
than we, bt^t she will have to shed her imperialism before she can enter. Oue 
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quarrel is not with the people of England but with the imperialism of Eng¬ 
land. 1 have laid stress on internationalism although it may be a distant ideal for 
us. But the world is already largely international although one may not 
realise it. And situated as we are the reaction against foreign rule is apt to 
make us narrowly national. We talk of the greatness of India and of her 
special mission to the world and we love to dwell on her past. It is well that 
we remember our past for it was great and worth remembering. But it is for 
age to look back, youth’s eyes should be turned to the future. And I have often 
wondered if there is any country in the world, any people who do not fancy that 
they have a special mission tor the world. England has her “ White man’s 
burden ” which she insists on carrying inspite of ungrateful people who object 
and rebel; France has her “mission civilisatrile ” ; America is “God’s own 
country”; Germany has her “Kultur”; Italy has her new gospel of Fascism ; 
and Russia her communism, And it has been so always. The Jews were the 
elect of the Lord, and so were the Arabs. Does it not strike you as strange 
that every country should have the identical notion of having a special mission 
to reform the world? If I may Say so, every country has some mission in the 
world to enrich its culture in some way, and none need lay claim to being the 
chosen of the Lord. 

Self-admiration is always a dangerous thing in an individual. It is equally 
dangerous in the nation for it makes it self-satisfied and indolent and the world 
passes by leaving it behind. We have little enough reason to be satisfied with 
our present lot, with many of our customs, with our excessive religiosity, with 
the lot of our women and the terrible condition of the masses. What good does 
it do us to waste our energy and our time in chanting praises of the dead past 
when the present claims our attention and work awaits us? The world changes 
and is changing rapidly and if we cannot adapt our society to the new condi¬ 
tions, we are doomed to perish We have seen what can be done in a brief span 
of years and even months by a Kamal Pasha or an Amanulla who were not 
afraid to break through ancient customs and prejudice. What had been done 
in Turkey and backward Afghanistan can be done in India. But it can only be 
done in the manner of Kamal or Amanulla by fearlessly facing obstacles and 
removing them and not waiting till the crack of doom for slow reform. !t is not 
a choice for you, as it was not a choice foi Turkey or Afghanistan, between 
slow or rapid reform. It is a choice between extinction and immediate action. 
Turkey and Afghanistan chose the latter path and are reckoned to-day as 
great Nations What will your choice be '? 

The world is in a bad way and India specially is in a perilous state in 
spite of the glitter and superficial splendour of your great cities. There are 
rumours of war and awful prophecies that the next war may result in irretrieva¬ 
ble disaster to civilisation. But the very excess of evil may hasten the curse. 
Does not our own Gita state : “ Greatmen have come from age to age in this 
country and elsewhere to help mankind. But greater than any man is the idea 
which he has embodied. And the conception of Dharma changes from age to 
age, and in a changing world a custom that was good in past times may be 
perilous to Society to-day. You do not go to Bombay to-day in a bullock cart 
or fight with bows and arrows. Why stick to customs which were good only 
in the days of the bullock cart and bows and arrows ? 

And the great men who have come have always been rebels against the 
existing order. Two thousand five hundred years ago the great Buddha pro¬ 
claimed his gospel of social equality and fought against all privilege, priestly 
and otherwise. He was a champion o the people against all who sought to 
exploit them. Then came another great rebel, Christ, and then the prophet of 
Arabia, who did not hesitate to break and change almost everything he found. 
They were realists who saw that the world had outgrown its ancient practices 
and customs and sought to bring it back to reality. The Avatars of to-day are 
great ideas which comes to reform the world. And the idea of the day is social 
equality. Let us listen to it and become its instruments to transform the world 
and make it a better place to live in. 

1 may be a weak instrument capable of doing little by myself inspite of my 
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ardent desire to do much. And you individually may be able to do little. But 
you and 1 together can do much and working with the awakened youths of this 

country we can and will achieve something For youths only can save this 

country and the world. I do not admire the Fascists but I do admire them for 
having as their war cry a hymn to youth : “Govinezza," and 1 wish you would also 
adopt their motto: “Live dangerously.” Let our elders seek security and 
stability. Our quest must be adventure, but adventure in a noble enterprise 
which promises to bring peace to a distracted world and security and stability 
to the millions who have it not. 

You and I are Indians and to India we owe much but we are human 

beings also and to humanity we also owe a debt. Let us be citizens of the 

Commonwealth of Empire of Youths, That is the only empire to which we can 
owe allegiance, for that is the forerunner of the future federation of the world. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference met again on the 23RD SEPTEMBER when it deliberated 
on questions of vital interests not only to the youths of the country but also to 
the nation at large. Before the proceedings commenced an appeal to the 
students from the Young Comrades’ League was read. 

(1) The Secretary then having read the Report, the President put the Draft 
Constitution of the Association before the Conference, which was considered 
clause by clause and passed unanimously except that relating to aye limit. 

(2) The next resolution which was the subject of controversy related to “at¬ 
tempts being made to raise the age of marriage and the age of consent by 
legislation”. A section of the house opposed it and adduced arguments in their 
favour, but they were defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

(3) The resolution, namely, that “ this Conference requests the various Rail¬ 
way authorities to make arrangements for students’ touring carriages at reduced 
fares,” was moved from the chair, and the president’s remark if anybody would 
like to oppose it evoked a roar of laughter from the audience. 

Resolution on Independence. 

(4) Much debate and most interesting discussions centred round the resolu¬ 
tion relating to the ideal of complete Independence for India. A delegate from 
Krisnanagar moved an amendment to the original resolution. There were many 
speeches on both sides and the President having expressed a desire to allow a 
full dress debate over the question, it wa 3 adjourned till the next day. 

(c) This Conference records its support to the Calcutta University Bill which 
has been introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council by Dr. P. N. Banerjee 
and requests the members of the Council to support it. 

(6) This Conference requests the students to use Swadeshi goods even if their 
prices may be higher than foreign substitutes. 

(7) This Conference repudiates the theory of trusteeship of the British Parlia¬ 
ment and considers the appointment of the Simon Commission as an act of 
invasion upon the rights of the people of India and condemns those members 
of the Assembly and of Provincial Councils who have voted for the appointment 
of the Committees to co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

(8) This Conference records its full support to the attempts being made to 
raise the age of marriage and age of consent by legislation. 

(9) This Conference condemns the Public Safety Bill, Trades Dispute Bill, 
Press Bill introduced by the Government in the Assembly. 

(10) This Conference requests the University authorities and the Government 
of Bengal to recognise the right of representatives of the students in the Senates 
of Calcutta and Dacca Universities. 

(11) This Conference is of opinion that every effort should be made to make 
Hindusthani the national language of India. 

(12} This Conference condemns the action of the District Magistrate of 
Maldah who in collaboration with the Head Master of the Zilla school, a few 
teacher* and guardians declared the Saraswati Library of Maldah organised by 
the students as »n objectionable association. 
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(13) This Conference requests the authorities to introduce compulsory military 
training for the students of Bengal. 

(14) This Conference requests the students over 18 years of age to enrol them¬ 
selves as members of the Indian National Congress. 

(15) This Conference strongly-condemns the action the Government has taken 
and continues to take under the Ordinance Act of 1914 and Reg. Ill of 1818, 

The Independence Resolution. 

On the next day, the 24TH SEPTEMBER, quite an interesting discussion 
centred round the resolution supporting the ideal of complete independence and 
an amendment to it. The main resolution which was moved by Sj. Promatha 
Kumar Mukherjee, runs thus :— 

“ This Conference of the students supports the ideal of complete indepen¬ 
dence in contradiction to the principle of Dominion Status 

To this the following amendment was moved :— 

“ It being the proud tradition of students and youths of Bengal to have 
suffered life-long imprisonment and death for their country’s freedom, the All- 
Bengal Students’ Conference stands pledged to full and unqualified national 
independence and to make any Sacrifice for the same ”, 

When the amendment was put to vote it was lost. The original resolution 
recommending complete independence was then carried amidst deafening cheers. 

(16) After this resolutions were moved and carried regarding the constitu¬ 
tion of an All-India Students' Federation, organisation of Provincial and District 
Committees, and the starting of a students' organ in English. 

(17) Resolutions recommending free and compulsory primary education among 
villagers, demanding the release of Kharag Bahadur and for organising a 
Volunteers’ Corps were also carried unanimously. 

(18) After this Sj. Satya Ranjan Ghatak moved a resolution disapproving the 
existence of communal educational institutions as they were detrimental to the 
healthy growth of nationalism. It was seconded by Mr. Abdul Majid and carried. 

(19) A resolution condemning the amended Bengal Tenancy Act was moved 
by Mr. Abdul Aziz and carried. 

(20) Another resolution requesting the Government to confer the same status 
to the students who had passed from the non-official Medical schools as were con¬ 
ferred on the students passing from official Medical Schools and to cancel the 
order on non-official Medical Schools not to use certain medicines was also carried. 

After a vote of thanks to the ' hair had been moved the Conference dispersed. 


The Behar Students’ Conference 

The twenty-first session of t lie Bihar CtudrnU* Conference was held tt Matihaii on 
Sunday the 4TU OCTOBBR l‘J28 in the premises of the Heycock Acadrnjy amidst scenes of 
gnat enthusiasm. But the unavoidable absence of Prof. Vaswani, the Pres idem-elect, 
owing to illness, was very ke idy felt by those present on the occasion. 

The address of Prof. Vaswani was rend to the audience by Babu Rnjendra Prosad. 
He said that he was a mere stop-gap in place of Prof, Vaswani, the president-elect and 
would only undertake the responsibility of doing his work, Tho following is the full text 
of the address :— 


Prof. Vaswani'* Presidential Address. 

You have chosen for the chair a man who is lover of silence and seclusion. 
1 believe that silence is strength. And I have breathed out, again and again, 
an aspiration that 1 may have the strength to speak without words. I feel grate¬ 
ful that you have given me a corner in the temple of your hearts. Wha-t have 
1 done to deserve it ? I only know that I come to you with nothing but love in 
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my heart,—love and faith I love the students. I love the young. I have faith 
in them The nation of to morrow is being made not in the paper resolution of 
our Conferences and Councils but in the deep, silent resolves of some among the 
students of to-day. 

You and such of you in different parts of India I salute as the Builders of 
To-morrow. The p.ipds of Socrates the Yogi generated forces which shaped the 
thought and life of Europe. The young men who rallied round Mazzini adk 
Garibaldi gave a new life to their nation tong before Mussolini and his Blanc 
Shirts arose to rebuild a New United Italy. Wesley and YVhitefield, students of 
the “ Holy Club”, initiated a Revival which, in the words of the English historian 
Green, ‘‘changed the whole tono of English Society ”, Buddha and Shanbara I 
Each was a young man when he started on his world-mission. Each awakened 
India to a new life. The young have been the saviours of societies and nations 
Somewhere is given a pretty legend. It tells of an invisible bell softly swing¬ 
ing and sounding a wonderful music. And all who will keep the inner chamber, 
of their hearts open may hear,— the story says,—how the invisible bell rings and 
sings in holy twilight. My silence and seclusion have been filled with my cries 
to God :—“ O Thou of the Ancient Days 1 Who will lead again India, our Ancient 
Mother, to the promised I.and ? ” And then in the holy darkness before the 
dawn, methinks, I have heard an invisible bell ring and sing to me a mighty 
hope, a mighty faith:-- 1 Let not thy heart be sad 1 The nation’s youth yet will 
build,—rebuild,—India into a nation of Strong, —a nation of the Free 1 ” 

In this hope, in this faith, was founded on iSth March,1927, in holy Hardwar 
the order of Young India known as (he Bharat Yuvak Sangha. My message to 
you is the message of Sangha. I need your co-operation, your love and blesSihgs 
in spreading the message of Sangha in your great province. The word Sangha 
is singnificant. It means “ Fellowship The Sangha aims at bringing together 
students’ centres an 1 youth associations through mt the country into one Fellow¬ 
ship, one Brotherhood of Service 

The Sangha is not identified with any one political party or creed bud 
welcomes all, irrespective of party, crceil or caste. Fellowship,—is the essentia* 
principle of the Sangha. 

And its “mantra” is Shakti. The nation’s urgent need o-dny is “ shakti ’’ 
more “ shakti ” ! Be strong ! —is my earnest appeal to me nation’s' youth- 
inheritors of an ancient past, possessors, too, of the rich revelations of modern 
science, you arc called to be creators of mighty future. Behold 1 the pathways 
of the East arc covered wit.t ruins ot the past 1 Behold 1 the highways of the 
West are strewn with ruins of the present,—ruins of the world-war which has 
an inevitable result of a cruel industrialism, an aggressive, unspiritual nation¬ 
alism. India and Asia and the West ask for men and women of the New Spirit, 
—ask for new creators, for them that would builj a new brotherly Civilisation, 
—a new Divine Humanity. 


He Creative 1 

Bo not imitative | A now Creation fa tin- call of tho Fpirit of the Future. Anew 
creation,—not imitation | “ Shakti ” is creative. Imitation in weakness. If you are to 
go forward, release the creative 11 Hhnkti" within yon, Swaraj,—true Swaraj,—is horn 
of “ shakti ”, not lmltai ion of this Western cult or that. For all imitation is emascula¬ 
tion, and India lias a genius, an individuality, » gnul of her own. To that must sho bo 
trnc if sho would re-arise and go again upon h»r groat mission to Humanity. Not imita¬ 
tion but creative renovation is the task to which the youth of India are called, 

The Bharat Yuvak Sangtia is not an imitation of ,uy of tins Youth-movements in the 
West, In the Russian youtii-movement, (lie emphasis is on the training of tho mind of 
the Russian youth. Sangha aims at a synthesis of the physical, mental, rnorai anil 
spiritual. There are c*r aln beautiful features of Hie Youth experiment in Russia. Young 
Russia understands the value of the modern. New world-forces arc moving on. The spirit 
of times is moving; and you must move with it, or you will he le't behind. Young 
Russia, also, recognises the place of woman in the cducal ionai and social reconstructions 
of life. said our “ mantra ”, our watchword, was ” shakti ’’, Have you forgotten that 
“ shakti ” is symbolised in Hindu scriptures as a woman, at a gracious la ly. 
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Woman Represents “Shakti 

And the “shakti ’’ ot India will not be released until the Indian woman cornea to her 
own and secure her honoured place in the life of the c mntry. Kusaia, too, has introduced 
Self-Government in schools and colleges. The teachers do not punish their pupi's. If a 
student does wrong, his case Is referred to a committee of students. No external discipline 
will help; it is only self-imposed discipline which malreB for orcative seif-realisatiou,— 
the divine purpose of life. But whereas important youth organisations in Russia attempt 
at eliminating religion, the Bharat Yuvak Sangha believes profoundly in a spiritual 
conception of life, Religion, indeed, is an important element in thu life of lodia and is 
essential, 1 believe, to the building up of new social order, a new civilisation, a new 
Humanity, only we must not confound religion with sectarianism. The Russian Youth 
Movement has given ear to the great German thinker who makes the bold declaration ;— 
“ I say unto you,—God is dead 1" The Sangha movement turns to the Rishi whose word 
to every student who sought admission to the ashrams was : — 11 1 commit these to Heaven 
and Earth 1“ Hons of the Earth, ye also ure—ye essentially are, Bona of Heaven! This 
teaching of the great Rishis of the ancient and modern times, is proclaimed hy the Bharat 
Yuvak Sangha. You belong to Heaven and Earth,—to the wholo curth ] You belong to 
Humanity? You belong to God ! You do not belong merely to one little community or 
class ; nor are you to one nation exclusively ; you belong to Humanity, 

You belong to the All ] 

You are of the Atman. The Eternal Self t 

The youth movement organised by Benito Mussolini has done much for Italy. 
Mussolini I regard as second to none among the living men of action. A wonderful Btory 
this,—of Mussolini’s life and activities, A blacksmith’s son, a schoolmaster, a journalist ; 
he had to wander for sometimes as an exile, eking out his livelihood by working as a 
bricklayer in Switzerland. He fought in the World war. He came out of it with his 
dreams shattered. Disillusioned but not. disheartened, he work' d in right earnest to build 
a band of young men. They came mosly from thu so-called “lower classes ”. Wonderful 
was,—is, the patriotism of young Italy. Singnificant was the “oath" which Athenian 
yonng men took,—the “oath of Solon". Not less significant is the ‘oath of the Easciti’. 
It runs thus :— 

By the blood of our SiOOO martyrs whom wc invoke aB witnesses and judges of our 
action, we swear that for one year we will not wear on our persona any gold, Bilver or 
other precious metals or stones. We will work ardently without pay for the good of our 
country. We will give all superilouB ornaments to funds for supporting enterprises having 
goodness, civilisation, beauty and civic Improvement aa their object. 

Self-confidence is their spirit. Self-reliance is a teaching given to members ol Sangha, 
Its motto is :—Shakti 1 More Shakti 1 The motto of Fascism ib :— 

“Our country and not ourselves". 

But whereas Fascism ifl essentially Koman in its conception of life, the Sangha is 
inspired by the Ideals of ludia's Rishis, Mussolini’s hand of black Shirts was organised 
for war. The Sangha aims at organising the youth of India for no military fighting 
purpose but for constructive service and a new renaissance. 

Perhaps the best known of the youth movement of Europe is the German Youth Move¬ 
ment, It started with the “Wander Vogel” (the “Wandering Birds"),—a beautiful 
name chosen by the youth who longed to escape the conventions and restraints of society 
and breathe a new air of freedom. It is significant to note that the “ Wauder Vogel” 
was founded by a Berlin sixth-form boy named Karl Fibclier. He felt that his school was 
A prison. He wished to escape into the open : he desired to study German folksongs. 
The “ Wander Vogel " was inspired by a noble, cultural motive. Soon the movemont was 
split up into several groups. Some years later was founded another youth organisation 
named the “ Pathfinders Its emphasis was on military virtue and held up before young 
men the soldier's Ideal, Some years latter a “ New Pathfinders” association was started ; 
it was antimilitarist. Recently, there have been started other youth movements which 
can hardly be distinguished from “ sports " or “ AthlellCB ” movements, The many youth 
associations Into which the German Youth Movement has been split up is an indication 
of German indfvidualism. 

Some weeks ago the youth organisations of the Workers Party refused to participate 
in the “Youth Festival ” of Germany because a sectim of the German Atheletes’ Associa¬ 
tion in Silesia had sometime ago erected a monument to the ex-Kaiser 1 Modern India, 
too, suffers from over-lndividualPra ; and the danger ahead of the Indian Youth Move¬ 
ment is a similar danger of split. Individualism lends to break into revolt. And a 
number of yo .th movements in the West, it is true, are movements of revolt. The 
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emphasis in the Sangha is not cin revolt, but Cn-ativeness shakti,—not revolt bat renova¬ 
tion, not revolt but rebirth, not revolt but Renaissance. The Sangha ia meant to be 
essentially a movement ot Renaissance, 

It baa a note, of protest,— against dead cUBtome and creeds, against conventions 
which repress and insincerities which stitle the soul. But the movement iB not essentially 
one of revelt or rebellion. It is easy to understand why in the West they speak of “ revolt 
of youth ,' 1 In the West they want to break away from creeds and traditions : for 
creeds of the churches are in conflict with tho new spirit of science. In India the truth 
has been taught, ajain and again, that there is no conflict between religion and science. 
Religion is tho science of God. The Hindu scriptures refer to religion as Brahmviiiya, Here, 
in India, then, you need not to break away from the Ancient WiBdom but to understand 
and appreciate anil apply to modern conditions the spirit of culture and nature-commu¬ 
nion and inwardness and idealism which made India young and vital in the long ago, 
Htifiling customs must go. But national traditions have a value in education of the people. 
Evolution tiansceuds, and therefore, absorbs but does not repudiate values of the past. 
To understand our ancient past is to build for the future. 

I want the Indian Youth Movement to be an expression of India's own ideals, 
India’s genius, India’s Individuality, The German Youth Movement has a number of 
beautiful features such as love of simplicity, sense of discipline, institution of excursions 
inspired by a patriotic spirit of service of the village-folk. But do not forget that the 
same German Movement is developing a dangerous tendency. In Germany they talk of 
*'the cult of the naked," Many young Germans are “ naked culture" enthuBiastB and 
see no ubb for olothes t Young and women may be seen naked bathing together in the 
lakes and without a stitch of clothing, making themselves “ happy " on the shores and 
in the forests. These young enthusiastic advocates of tho “ cult of the nude" even urge 
that nakedness adds to beauty ? The cult of the naked ia becoming dangerously popular 
with the German Youth Movement. The Bharat Juvak Saugha emphasises the ancient 
Ideal of Brahmacharya. I wish to see tho Indian Youth Movement built in tho spirit 
and ideal of Brahmacharya. “ Youth Rcuatssance" then, is the word 1 use,—not 
“Youth Revolt." And, be it remembered, that by Youth Renaissance I mean no more 
revival. Man is creative. 

Youth is the Energy of Renewal. Inheriting the Wisdom of the Risliis, inspired 
by Indian Ideals, woik together to help iu building up a uew, a Greater India. Open 
a new speech iu the history of India. Tho message of the Bharat Ynvak Sangha is 
essentially, a message of creative Shakli. Sons arc ye of the Eternal 1 Young men 
have said to me “ We have no money ; we are not known ; we are weak ; what can 
we do?" And I say to them :—You have no money ; yes' You are not known ; yes 1 
But say not you are weak. A motto may we.!! say :—the mighty sun is mine. A Dote of 
Bong may well declare :—Tho Bitassnl Hong of the Lord is mine ! A spark may well 
exclaim tbe Flame is mine t In you, young men, are locked up hidden forces 1 In you 
slumbers a great shakti J 

Release it,—set free the hidden forces; and India will thrill from one end to the 
other. Hons of the Flame arc ye | Awaken the hidden fire and fill tho waiting world with 
a new glow. Be creative I “The world belongs to the Energetic”—said Emerson, 
He was a Risbi iu tunc with tbe ancient Rishis ot the East. Ho voiced anew the Doctrine 
of ‘Shakti,’ when he said:—“The world belongs to tho Energetic,” Yes,—tho world, 
the new world to be,— New India, New Orient, New Occident,—must incarnate crea- 
tiveness, a new hope, a new laitb, an immense optimism, a new enetgism, Progress in 
any line comes from some new awakened ‘Shakti.’ Current education baB, I humbly 
submit, failed because it does nut wake up creative 1 Bbakti.’ Current education is an 
imitation. But it makes for ‘koeness’ you say ? Yes.—tho keeneBS of a sharp knife chat 
cuts and sunderB ] The nation nectlB the ‘shakti’ that unifies, binds, and builds. 
Current education is a Cult of Separation. 

Look at the EugliBh-education ; What a gulf between them and the great maea 
Current education baB, in Bomo measure, sharpened the intellect. But a sharpened intellect 
that divides us from the village-folk and helps us to trample upon tho divinity of the 
poor and, at best, teaches us wordy ‘ patriotism,’—surely, iB not a thing to be proud of. 
Tbe essential thing is not sharpened intellect but a loving heart. Out of it are tbe great 
issuo of life. An American magazine once portrayed President Wilson as a “ great 
Intellectual machine," And Wilson reading that article rightly remarked :—“ It is no 
compliment to me to have said that, I am a highly developed intellectual machine 1" In 
Ashramae’ of the Sangha, Young men are taught to grow in the life of ‘ shakti.’ 

This life is »ne of integration Body, mind, feeling, will and soul,—all these wore 
brought together in one beautiful synthesis in the day when India wal truly great and 
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vital, India fell in the day when this integration was disturbed. Matter was de6pmed ; 
the physical was sundered from the spiritual. Our Youth Movement aims at their 
re-integration,—a synthtsis of the physical with mental, ‘emotional’ and spiritual. , 

For matter and spirit are notj^nemies but modes : phases, of the One 1 Bhakti," the 
One Life, Spirit blesses matter, giving it form and beauty ; matter behavie in accord with 
laws and so expresses mind, and, indeed, as in the case of electricity, shines as a symbol 
of spirit. In the ‘Bhakti Ashram’ of the ‘ Bangha ’ the importance of physical 
culture is recognised and young men are taught games, ‘asaus’ ahd breathing exercises. 
Personally, 1 value games more than examinations. The examination machinery grinds 
the youth. Indian school boys are physically inferior to British and American girls 1 
“ There is more in mau than the breath of his body,’’ said the great seer of science, 
Darwin. Yes,—man is 1 more ’ than the body. But man must take care of his body, 
or his soul must sutler also. What is true with regard to an individual is true with 
regard to a nation. And one cannot, at this stage of our national life, emphasise too 
much the value of National Sports, 

In Ireland, thousands attend the Annual Irish Athletics Exhibition, and the enthu 
siasm is great. In Germany the new youth movement haB emphasis- d the value of out-door 
life ; and you may see young men and girls climbing up mountains and moving out on 
excursions walking many miles without being tired. In Japan, games are compulsory 
not only for students but, also, for teachers, and students are asked to walk in winter’s 
snow. When they complain that it is very co d, their mothers tell them :— 11 No fire for 
you! Run in the sun and be warm t So are the students of Japan trained in a school 
of hardness. Indian students, specially when they enter college, have a tendency to soft 
liviDg. It is time to emphasise that what is needed is education for manhood. Be 
strong, is the motto for the India student. Physical discipline is essential to rational 
advance. At the Sunday classes of the * Bangha biographies of some of the great oneB 
of history are studied. The heroic is a spiritual principle. The heroic is a creative 
‘ shakti,’ India has suffered much from false fatalism ; a wrong idea of fate has devita¬ 
lised the people. “1 will take fate by the throat” wrote a great German musician, 
Young India needs the inspiration of this idea “ I will lake fate by the throat.” Young 
India needs to understand the ancient truth that man is essentially creative. 

To Arjuna who in despondency bad thrown down his weapon, Sri Krishna said 
“Utlishtba Parantapa, ’ “ Stand up, 0 Arjuna ”1 Bhri Krishna’s teaching needs to be 
re-proclaimed to-day “ Stand up ! Parantapa.” 

With this voice, indeed, is eloquent the life of every hero. We have in one of our 
Ashrams a Hall : we call it the “ Hall of Heroes,” On the walls of this Hall are put up 
pictures of heroeB and sages of different climes and ages, For heroeB and sagcB are not 
monopoly of India. The West, too has her ‘ Kishis.’ The Ashram members are asked to 
develop an intern: tional outlook and cultivate ruBpect lor the sages and saints and heroes 
of East and West. This international ontiook, let me humbly Bubmit, iB essential to the 
New Civilisation which you must help in building, The Shakti Ashram in Rajpur, indeed, 
ib a school of international contacts. Young men are drawn to it from different parts 
and this year we had the privilege of welcoming to the Ashram students from different 
partB j then, we have two American ladies : l’rof. E, Ilorwitu of New York and Dr, Wcisl 
of Austria. The world’s hope is not in aggressive nationalism of hate but in a new 
international vision of the Family of Nations. the Brotherhood of man. Let every 
one of you say :—“ All the heroes of East and West are mine, Sri Rama is mine but, 
also, Abraham Lincoln ; Bhri Krishna is mine but, also, Jesus ; Guru Gobindsingh is 
mine but, also, Garibaldi." In the words of (ho great English poet, Wordsworth :— 

There is 

One great society alone on earth :— 

The noble living and the noble dead. 

The ‘ Sangha ’ believes in the value of modern science. It is ‘ shastra,’ Scripture 
of God’s revelations to the modern man. The 1 B angha ’ believes, also, in the wisdom of 
the RiBbis. It, too, has a message for the modern world. In our Ashram at Rajpur the 
Gila as a Scripture of Shakti is studiid and hcturcs are given on comparative literatuia 
and Indian ioc-als. Indian culture is the vehicle of the Spiiit of Wisdom, We must 
not, we cannot, re-write the past. The spirit of tha Ages is creative and we must build 
an India such as may be greater even than she waB in her ancient past. We must 
build for the future. But just on this account we need the inspiration which comes 
of a knowledge of the periods Of vitality in our history. Denmark lay defeated. Then 
appeared one of her great men, Giuntwig. He started a movemtnt of Folk Schools. 
They concentrated on literature of the past and so revitalised the spiiit ot the people. 
Our schools and colleges need the respiration ol, ancient culture ; am I \ftong in 
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speaking of them sb prisons ? The Gaelic movement revived tho ancient culture of Ireland 
and «o orealed a new respect for the Irish nation. A new respect for India will be 
evoked in the day the world understands the deeper values of Indian culture and Indian 
ideals. Study them,—I say to the young. Do not be carried away by the glitter and 
glamour of the baby civilisations of the West. Bernard Shaw,—an able critic said the 
other day that Western Civilisation had no future. 

Western Civilisation is Side, 

There is a great German thinker. He has specialised in the philosophy of history. 
I regard him as the greater thinker, the profoundcst interpreter in tho domain of history. 
His name is Spenglor, Hu has written a wonderful book and I would ask specially 
those, of my countrymen to read it who arc carried away by the. glamour of Western 
civilisation. The name of the book is “ The. Decay of the West," It is a book which 
should do good to those who think that India should imitate European countries. The 
strongest criticism of the view that India can only svin her freedom through imitation of 
Europe may be found in this book by Springier :— 1 The Decay of the West’. This one 
book sums up a library of books. Every para is packed with historical information. I 
marvel at the man's scholarship. He has compressed the net result of many year’s 
studies and reflections in this one stupendous volume. And he arrives at the significant 
conclusion:—The Civilisation of the West is in decay | “Winter has set in," says 
Spenglar, A Dew sping is needed. Yes,—Western civilisation needs a reinforcement, a 
new vitality, a new Shakti. Kuroptan civilisation, I refer to the view of this great 
interpreter ot tho philosophy of history, lies exhausted, in order that you, youngmon, 
may consider more carefully the problem of India, The proplem cannot be Bolved 
through imitation. There is another great thinker. His names is Count KeyBerling. 
He has traveled widely. He came to India some timo ago ; and he has written several 
books, one of them being a critical study of the situation in Europe. He too, bolds 
that Europe lies exhausted. His great book. “The Travel Diary of A Philosopher,’- 
in two volumes, has chapters inspired by faith in the wisdom of the East, And his 
book named the “European Spectrum" is a careful critioism of European civilisation. 
He believes a new light is needed and that, light must come again from the East, 
One of the qualities our Shakti Asliiam tacks to develop in young men is Bolf- 
confidence. Seif-confidence,—not vanity. For much there is which we must learn of the 
WoBt. Let us Bit at the feti ol Europe to study science, technics, organisation ; but Jet us 
not sit as beggars. We shall get from tbo West. We shall ulso give. An indispensable 
condition of true internationalism is appreciation of the genius of your own nation. I 
plead for now integration of your minds with your Community ami Nation. I ask yon 
to have confidence in your inspiration. This path imitation is the path of weakness. I 
want you to be men, shakti-nr.eu, creative men. Therefore keep clear of imitation, in¬ 
heritors of Bhaiat Shakti t Have confidence in the genius of your nation, the individuality 
of your country, the personality of your people. For nation, iiko an individual, has a 
personality. Have confidence in the ideals of India. Be true to them in daily life. 
Understand what is deeper than controversial or constitutional politics. 

The Great Hidden Movement oi India’s Soul. 

Represented by her seers and sages and saints, the notes of this movement,—the 
truly Indian movement,—are simplicity and spirituality. And that word, ‘spirituality’ 

I know, is repugnant to a number of my countrymen to-day. Some have said to me in 
all seriousness :—Aliolieli religion to save India,’’ I do not blame them. Sectarian 
conilicts have sullied the name of religion. 

And have not the Bolsheviks abolished Christianity I Let India follow suit, argue 
a number of educated Indians to-day. Many, indeed, of the educated nationalists in India 
are disciples) of the West. And in modern European states religion is largely suppressed. 
Will India suppress religion 1 Yet the remedy of abolishing religion may be worse than 
the disease. In abolishing religion, you may abolisli India itself 1 India, I humbly 
Bubmit, will not follow Europe’s way; the Indian, whether Hindu or Muslim, is essen¬ 
tially a religious animal, ft Beoms to me each community must develop a Religion of 
Reverence tor all Prophets and of Service and Patriotism,—saluting India as the one 
Mother at once of Hindus and Muslims. Hinduism will not surrender to Islam j Islam will 
not surrender to Hinduism ; but the orthodoxy of each will undergo radical transforma¬ 
tion, and both will teach their devotees that they all are one another’s in One God, One 
Humanity, One Indian nation, and Our- loving fellowship with the Poor. India’s saiDts 
and poets have, age after age, declared that One is tho God of all, and that HiB Light 
shines on all religions and all races. Reverence for all, religions and prophets,—is whst 
our Shakti Ashrams endeavour to awake in the hearts of young men. Reverence, not 
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mere tolerence, True reverence which, bs Mailt Twain said iB " respect for another man's 
God,” India's place in the great family of the nations will be determined by the measure 
of her Joyaily to her spiritual idealism, her witness to tbe divinity of man, her wealth 
of the wisdom of life, India’s leadership will not be of money and exploitation ; her 
leadership will bo of service and spiritual idealism. To young men studying in different 
collfgee, 1 say Remember that education is essentially, the leading forth of the 
coal's vehicles,—the bodily senses and emotions and the mind. We have by affirmation, 
not negation God is the deepest, affirmation of life. Indeed, the most dynamic part in the 
history of India is the part played by religion. Nor may you explain the world’s history 
without religion, Bernard Shaw rigtly saya :—“Civilisation cannot survive without 
religion." The ancient word dharma is significant. This is how dharma is defined in 
the Voiseeshika :—“ Yato bhydudaya NihshreyaBasidhih as dharma.” “What makes for 
Advancement in this world and Attainment in the next,—that is dharma,’’ 

The Law of Advancement and Attainment, 

Dharma is Sbakti. Far, then, from asking you to eliminate religion in the name of 
nationalism,-1 say to you :—Make love of India a part of your religion. Our nationalism 
will bo purer, richer, nobier, more dynamic in (he day we appreciate and act up to the 
teaching of Shif Krishna to Arjuna :— 11 Whatever you do, do it unto Me ! The nationalist 
movement in India will be invincible when we shall see in it the urge of a Divine purpose. 

I pleaded for a new nationalism,—one which may bo inspired by the ideal of spiritual 
democracy, A bigger and nobler ideal this than the socialist ideal. For so ialism builds 
at best from without, not Irom within. Socialism does not go deep enough into the root 
of the creative life of nations. Socialism takes up a section of life,—the economic,—an 
important seclion and one wo must not neglect. But we must remember, too, that life 
In its fundamentals, Is a spiritual process. This gives an inner coni inuity to the life of 
India, the life of humanity. Young men, I ask you not to surrender this immortal heritage 
of India,—the sense of the Atman, the One Eternal Self, the Spirit of creative evolution. 

With this sense of the Divine, this appreciation of the genius and ideals of India, this 
reverence for all religions and prophctB and heroes of humanity, take up the Torch of 
Service and go to the village-folk who wait for you 1 The Sangha iB mrant, to be essentially 
a Brotherhood of Service, The Sangha believes that India lives in her viliago. The 
Sangha believes that the nation must be built up from the bottom. The Sangha has a 
Village Uplift scheme which there Is not time to explain. Hunger, poverty, illiteracy, 
insanitation have devitalised the village foik Their health-consoinnco is weak ; their 
knowledge of (bo moden worid-forcos is nil : their understanding of tho Indian ideals is 
poor, and piteous iB their struggle for daily bread. Saviours of the villages are needed. 
To save them is to save tbe nation. They ate the ancient roots of Indian’s life and 
civilisation. An ancient Vedic text says :—“ The root of the tree maintains tho life of its 
trunk ; so long as there is life in the trunk, the branches bear the foliage. Tbe village is 
the root of our national life. But wc have starved tbe root, we have trampled upon tbe 
claims of the villager. Patriotism is not noise, nor sentimentalism. It is sliaktl wo need 
to win freedom. Therefore I humbly submit that every town, every village should have 
Shekti Ashrams to bring together some for the service of tho poor. Tel) them of the value 
of Indian history and the Indian ideal, Tel! them of the growing worid-forco asking for 
India’s mission to the nations. 

In any practical programme for India’s freedom, the emphasis, I humbly submit, must 
be not on “Council debates nor papeT-reeolution of political or Youth Conferences but 
on inner creative sbakti expressing itself physically, mentally, morally. Build up heal¬ 
thy strong bodies ; use the energy of mind and character in the fruitful channels of 
co-operative rural re-construction ; train yourselves in tho school of hardness and humility 
and be ready to offer in gladness your very life as a sacrifice to Him who hath sacrificed 
Himself to nourish tbe thought and life of Humanity, In a rich, vita!, dynamic, spiritual 
idealism was tbe secret of India in the days of her greatness. And in high noiBes of the 
day, methinks, I hear a voice coming from the Bilence, a voice which says :—“ To-day 
as of old an inner sbakti is needed to make tbe Nation free : For freedom is a child of 
Bliakti. Three years have paesrd since I first came to your great Trovinoe in Behar. It 
was my privilege during my stay in Patna then to ci me in contact with many Bebaree 
young men. Rich were they in rimpiicity and love. Near Patna is the beautifull Forest 
of Hajgaib. There did Buddha spend a number of years in meditation on tbe myBtery of 
life. Anri there is a rock-cut place,—a cave,—named SoDbhanriar (“ Goldstnre ”) with 
it is asecciated a beautiful little story, Tbe story fays that within ibis cave lies Iwdden 
plemy of gold, but that none can opin the cave,—not even tbe cannot ball,—None but 
Buddha; for be will.como again to India’s hallowed eajlb, be will, we are toJd, visit tbe 
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3 onbhandar anil he will open it and spend the rich treasures of gold lying there for cen¬ 
turies,—he will spend them in the service of the poor j and a now age will then begin. 
To me this story is a beautiful parable symbolic of a great truth. For in the heart of 
every one of you, young men ; there is Honbhandar,—a Treasure-house of Love. Open it 
I say Open it and spend the store of your knowledge and love in the service of the p >or. 
And, believe me, you that are young will break the Mother’s chains! And you will be 
among the builders who build a mighty tcmplo of Now Liberty. 


The Punjab Students’ Conference. 

Presiding over the first Punjab Students’ Conference held at Brailaugh Hall, Lahore 
on the 6TH OCTOBER 1928, Dr. Alam advised the youngtuen to rebel against the spirit 
of commuoalism which he thought was responsible for India’s multitudinous troubles anil 
pleaded for complete abolition of denominational institutions and separate electorates. 

“India depends solely upon its youth for tire great revolution in ideas not only to 
benefit herself but to remove the misery and suffering of mankind throughout the world. 
To revolt and rebel is the privilege of youth; but revolt not against individuals and 
rebel not agaiuBt groups ; rebel and revolt against old ideas, customs, institutions and 
convictions ", 

“Wbat I really require of you, youngmen, to-day is not so much lessons in Milton 
and Shakespeare but real pluck of life. You are destined to become future adminis¬ 
trators of India and nothing should prevent you from taking prominent part in the 
political life of the country 

“Politics," Dr. Alam concluded, "is not reserved for those whose next move is to 
grave. Realise your rights and duties and organise yourselves for tbo salvation of your 
motherland ”, 

Lalaji’s Opening Speech 

“Think dangerously. There can bo no progress in this world unless people begin 
to think dangerously against the existing order of things/’ declared Lala Lajpat Itai in 
course of bis opening address at the Conference. 

Continuing Lalaji referred to the question whether the students Bbould take part in 
politics or not, “ Politics," said Lalaji, “ is the very breath of life and it is absolutely 
a uccessavy breath of life of the people subject to a foreign rule. You cannot get without 
politics and those who ask you not to think of politics, not to participate in politics, ask 
you to become hypocritical ”, Lalali advised the Btudeuts to study, think, discusB and 
understand politics. Hut he cautioned them against, rushing into action in the political 
sphere without carelully weighing consequences thereof. He held that the chief business 
of an ordinary student, is to study and those students alone who felt a higher call in 
themselves to serve their country and were prepared after careful consideration to iaca 
the oonsequenc of their action through suffering and privation, were justified in with¬ 
drawing themselves from their studies and launching into action in the political field. 
He dekeribed the educational policy of Government as conceived and carried out in a 
political spirit and severely criticised the policy and practice of the education department 
of the Punjab Government and the text book selection committee In regard to the 
selection of text books for schools and colleges. 


The All-India National Social Conference. 

The All-India National Social Conference met in the Congress ground, Calcutta on 
Tuesday the 25TH DECEMBER 1928 at 3 p.m. under the presidency of Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar. The Pandal proved to be much too small for the delegates and visitors among 
whom there was noticeable a fair sprinkling of ladies. 

Prominent among those present were Principal llrquhart. Profs. Radhakissen and 
Bhandarkar, Mr, and Mib. P. Chaudhury, Mrs. B, L Clr-ndbury, Sir Dava Prasad Sarba- 
dhikary Sj, Vijayaraghava Achariar, Sir P. 0. Roy, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. Bhandarkar, 
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Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopsdhya, Mrs. P. K. Hoy, Dr. B. N. Banerjca, Dr. Narcsh 3cn 
Oup'ft, Sj. Shyamsund<r Chakravarty, Mr, 3. 0, Nhkharjea, Hj. Bipin Chandra Pal and- 
Sj, Sarat Chandra Bise. 

Chairman'* Address. 

After paying trlbuto to the President, Mr. Jayakar and mourning the loss of the 
great 6ocial worker, Lala Lajpat Rat, Mr. Niimal Chuuder CHUNDKR, aa the Chairman ot 
the Conference welcomed the delegates and in hie short address eai t : — 

It is for emancipation that Lalaji worked and It is for emancipation that his country¬ 
men must work. The progressiva realisation of social emancipation is as much a contra¬ 
diction in terms as the progressive realisation of political Independence, for In either cars 
there is an assumption tliat emanclpa'ion or indepeml mc! is attainable without a violent 
revolution of Ideas and attitudes. E ich m"asure in pursuance of a scheme of progressive 
realisation is an obstacle for the next measure. 

Leaving aside the remote past let us take some of the present day measures of social 
reform. Rescue work is mw the rage of the day. But I have not yet been able to Hud 
the solution of the problem of what these rescue 1 girls would do In after life. If things 
are allowed to drift on as they are doing the posterity may find these educated or semi- 
educated girls greater dangers to society than they could have been if left to themselves. 
It has almost become the fashion now-n-days to start widows’ho nes. Bat unless widows 
are given greater liocrties and ideas of sexual morality radically improved, I fall to 
understand how it w.uld bo possible to provide bonus for the millions of destitute or 
eemi-destiiute widows. Instead of cuttings and clippings here and there, there must be a 
root and branch reform. Tile relation of the S'-X' S must be readjusted. Frankly speaking, 

] ana not in a position to say that the conservatives talk undiluted nonsense when they 
claim that a sudden change either of the age ot marriagu or of the age of consent will he 
fraught with novel dangers ; if it is assum 'd that society will not be reconstitu'ed out 
and out and will be progressively reformed. There caunot be a moral or any justification 
for refusing to one whole sex the right, to develop their faculties and realise their existence 
in the ways beet suite! to them according to their capacities and inclinations. Are wa 
going to concodo this light to the oilier sex ? 

Hitherto our social reform Activities have been confined moro-or less within particular 
communities or castes. They have not hicn worked out on a national basis though they 
have bun prompted hy National motives. The result has been l,hat while it has broadened 
the ideas of communities in their internal dealings it has suUen-d their attitudes towards 
other communities in their txternal relations. Thin has mado It possible for the one 
tqo-frlpndly alien Qov.'rnment to set up one community against another and one casts 
against another without any break in the exploitation of all tjualiy and indiffareutly. 

. The . ideal of complete independence in social mattjrs, that is to sty tho Ideal which 
tends to the renovation of society is not m rely the ideal which is worth . living for and 
dying for but Is one which can be. easily reached as it will meet Jess powerful though . 
sinister opposition. The opposition in fact has no firmer or more solid basis than the 
traditional love for ancestral faiths and the imaginary fears of hereditary superstitions, . 

It was here in Bengal that the hag of s icial revolt was first unfurled by Raja Ham 
Mohan Roy. It was here that the flag was kept Hying by Pandit Iswar UbandrA Vidyasa. 
gar who was horn just 13 years before llaja Ram Mohan Roy died. It was here again 
in Bengal that fCeshab Chandra Hen and Swami Vivekananda led devastating inroads 
on orthodox beliefs and ortho lox practices, Let it be in Bengal tho social reformers of 
India in a body determine to carry on their fight from day to day in a systematic and 
concerted manner until they succeed in reconstituting the Indian society on a completely 
national foundation. 

Sir, please do not misunderstand me to mean that I ignore the value of the services 
which great Indians born in provinces other than Bengal have renderod to tho causa of 
social reform in this country. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. Jayakar in the course of his presidential address at the Sociai Con 
ference said :— 

1 can recall without difficulty the time when social reformers were regarded 
as a sixth pariah community, to be shunned and avoided even from national 
functions during this eventful week of the year. But now the question was 
debated whether India was fit to be politically free before liberty of conscience 
and freedom of social behaviour were attained. A variety of literature can be 
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recalled, even up to recently, in which the question was seriously considered, 
whether India was entitled to self-government as long as the domination of 
priesthood continued. 

The social reform movement has undergone rapid changes during the last 
15 years. Overwhelmed as we are by far-reaching political problems, we 
scarcely notice the social revolution which is occurring, to which the historian 
of the future will devote more attention than to dramatic events in the political 
field. Ideas have been marching by kangaroo jumps. In every important depart¬ 
ment of our social activity striking changes have taken place. These are specially 
conspicuous in public sentiments relating to women’s regeneration and uplift. 
The social reformer will not now be content with the redressing of small or petty 
grievances He should like to examine the very foundations of our social or 
religious structure from which minor disabilities spring. “Deal with fundamentals 
and leave the non-essentials alone.’ This is the cry in the country, and it is 
but natural that the same slogan should be raised in our social or religious 
efforts. 

Caste System. 

The most noteworthy direction in which this change is perceptible is the 
institution of caste. Whatever might have been the origin of castes in India or 
the economic purpose which they served at one time when India was differently 
circumstanced, there is no doubt that it is being increasingly felt that the institu¬ 
tion of caste is a very severe handicap on our effort towards freedom. Those 
who are in touch with the Non-Brahman movement or with the agitation in 
favour of the Depressed Classes, will be able to vouch that the problem has been 
so rapidly changing its form, under the stress of modern forces, that the agitation 
is now for a complete readjustment of the old-world arrangements of our social 
life. In former times, the barriers of caste, when attacked, caused noise. Now 
they fall without sensation. The demolition of these barriers will, I am sure, 
be further accelerated by social reformers undertaking or encouraging a scientific 
study of the origin and growth of Castes historically and ethnologically. Such a 
course of study based on a careful perusal of Census Reports, Gazetteers, 
accounts of travellers and similar publications, will form a wonderful Solvent. 
It will readily melt caste pride and self-sufficiency, by laying bare the constituents 
which have historically entered into the formation and development of castes. 
He will realize that castes are, like the great river Ganges, fed by Himalayan 
snow flakes as also by the soils of squalid towns. He will then find that castes 
take their colour, like a river, from the soil through which they advance, and 
their true function is to lose themselves in the swelling current of national life, 
fertilizing individual effort and not to run a solitary course to disappear in the 
barren sands of conceit and futility. 

The “ Shuddhi ” movement of the orthodox Hindu, though originally intend¬ 
ed for re-conversion from alien faiths, has been a contributory cause of this 
change. “ Shuddhi ” cannot be restricted any more to its original necessities. 
The “Shuddhi” movement has evoked aspirations and obligations on either 
side, which are having a great effect on a general levelling up of Hindu society. 

Take also the Sanghathan movement. Sanghathan means contact, combina¬ 
tion and association. It is impossible to have these unless people meet on equal 
footing. About two years ago I saw a magnificent spectacle in Bombay of the 
effects of Sanghathan. 

Social Legislation. 

I cannot here refrain from referring to the attitude of the Government in 
matters of social legislation. Whenever It suits them, they show the courage of 
putting on the Statute Book measures of great unpopularity, excusing their 
behaviour with the comment that they knew better than the people what is good 
for them and must lead public opinion and not be led by it. Their attitude how¬ 
ever is entirely different when social questions arise in the Legislatures. Their 
assistance then cannot be had and they are very often content to remain neutral. 
Eveff Bills about which there is not much controversy and which reformed 
Indian opinifln favours, have not succeeded in obtaining anything like a whole- 
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hearted support from the Government, It seems to me obvious that it is the 
duty of social reformers to lesson the temptation of Government to fight shy of 
social legislation. We do not sufficiently understand the importance and the 
utility of legislative action in re-moulding the social conditions of the country. 
It seems to me that in India both the Government and the people underrate 
the importance of this means of social regeneration, partly owing to the 
feeling that a Government which is alien in personnel should not interfere in 
social matters. This, is my opinion, is not only a wrong but a mischievous 
view, for it enables Government to become more and more shy in such cases, 
and it also widens the cleavage between the Government and the people in 
social ideals. A Government that has undertaken the duty of ruling an alien 
people ought, in my opinion, not to remain alien in sentiment even if it may 
have, for political reasons, to remain for a time alien in personnel. May I remind 
them that a Government that keeps for long alien in sentiment undermines itself 1 ? 

Women’s Movement. 

1 now pass on to another great feature of the modern times, viz., (he 
women’s movement, I can only deal with one aspect of it, viz., woman’s right 
to hold and inherit property, as also her general status as a daughter, wife and 
widow. Beginning with the question relating to women’s power of acquiring and 
holding property, which question is connected with the Law of Inheritance, I 
may say without any fear of contradiction that it has varied from time to time 
in Hindu Law. It is clear that the status now accorded to women as daughters, 
wives or widows, is considerably inferior to that which they occupied in times 
when the Aryan immigrant in India had developed his best institutions in the 
free and pure latitudes in which he lived in Vetlic times. That period may be 
regarded as the best in Indian history when the sentiments of the Indian people 
had nor received the adulteration from foreign sources which they acquired in 
subsequent times. The Vedas have many charms, but the best of them is that 
they reveal the Aryan mind in the best of its attributes. The student of the 
Vedic period finds scattered from place to place evidence that women occupied 
a very elevated place in the society ol those days. 

Woman’s descent began at a later period, apparently at a time when, 
owing to the migration of the community to lower plains it was brought into 
conflict with inferior aboriginal races. Under the militant necessities consequent 
on such an environment, males acquired an artificial importance. Every male 
that the family could put forward was an asset in the fight. Every son added 
to the house was a protection in the conflict. The preference of distant male 
relatives over near female relatives, which is to-day the distinguishing feature 
of the Hindu Law in many parts of India, is also to be traced to the Same 
period. The rule that sapindas up to the remotest degree should be exhausted 
before the nearest sapinda can come in the order of succession, is a relic of 
these times. Polygamy and niyoga entered into the Aryan system of life. 

Women’s Needs. 

After a historical review, Mr Jayakar said 

The result is that Hindu Law which has a very large resilience and power 
of adaptability has remained unresponsive to the requirements of the times in 
the British period. The adaptibility of the Hindu Law is surprising to those 
who study it from this point of view. Whenever an Indian judge of learning, 
insight, sympathy and knowledge has had the chance of interpreting the ancient 
texts, he has tried his best to bring them into accord with the growing require¬ 
ments of modern society. The result is that to-day there are a large number 
of anomalies waiting to be set right. To depend upon judicial interpretations 
for doing this work would take centuries. It is necessary, therefore, that 
legislation should take a hand in this work of reform. It is most urgently needed 
tc-day in improving the position of the widow in a Hindu joint family. When 
the husband dies undivided, we are all aware of her miserable lot. She 
cannot get her husband’s share if she is without male issue. The rules under 
which maintenance is decreed to her are unjust. They all lean in favour of 
her husband’s coparceners. A vague sort of feeling that a Hindu .widow must 
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be an asectic before her age and inclinations make it possible, has restrained 
British Indian judges from interpreting the law in a plain, natural and modern 
sense. 

Again, there is no reason why all over India the daughter should not take 
her father’s estate absolutely as she does in Bombay. The artificial distinction is 
unknown to the ‘ Mitakshara,” of inheritance from males and inheritance from 
females, nor of males in her husband's family or in her father’s family. All these 
distinctions have reference to a period which had extraordinary social and military 
necessities, no longer operative in Hindu society. The time has come when, 
in thorough conformity with the true spirit of Hindu Law, which is rationalism, 
equality and humanity, changes should be made. 

Women claim that the marriageable age of girls should be raised. Women 
demand that they should have a much larger circle to choose from. This 
present system is many times a great handicap, especially for communities whose 
numbers are small, The necessary result of this limitation is that women have 
not infrequently to marry their near relations This has the consequence that 
the same social type is multiplied and the race deteriorates. The cry is there¬ 
fore going up which will increase in intensity, that the marriage law should be 
so reformed as to enable persons to marry outside their communities into others 
which have an affinity of origin, habits or avocations. It would be advisable 
to mould the marriage iaw so as to give this relief. In short, their demand is 
that they should have a right to marry according to choice, irrespective of the 
narrow limitations of caste. Some may regard it as a very bold demand, but 
I feel certain, whether bold or otherwise, it is bound to succeed before long. 
It is increasingly felt by women that the most sac-ed function of their life is 
marriage, which will become more and more a complex affair, having regard to 
the education and freedom which they will increasingly enjoy under changing 
conditions. They refuse to be bottled up in the. choice of the husband, which 
they regard as the apex of the freedom which they enjoy. Women have been 
given the vote for the Legislatures. In many places they are now entitled to 
enter Legislative bodies, and it will not be long before they take their proper 
place there and frame laws for themselves Men will have to make way for 
them. This is only a question of time, and it will be wisdom for men to help this 
process rather than obstruct it. 

Similarly, women demand that the present-day laws relating to divorce, 
remarriage and maintenance, which in their opinion are foolish, irrational and 
one-sided, should also be altered in accordance with the requirements of modern 
society. In many places the cry has gone up for the right to apply for a divorce 
under certain conditions not inconsistent with Hindu scriptures. They are 
aware that marriage is a sacrament, but feel that, even under orthodox concep¬ 
tions of marriage, the right to divorce will have to be conceded under conditions 
which have a foundation in ancient Hindu Law. If marriage is a religious 
sacrament, it can only be performed once. Sacraments are not intended to be 
repeated as often as a well-filled nurse can desire, A sacrament is usually 
bilateral. Women contend that men have broken through their obligations. 
They urge that, if a man can marry as many times as he likes, why cannot a 
women separate herself from such a person. It is difficult to give a rational 
answer to this question. 

Conjugal Rights. 

Similarly, the laws relating to the restitution of conjugal rights are anomal¬ 
ous. The husband has a right, under the present law, of asking a Court to 
compel his wife to go and live with him. This right is very wide, and women 
complain that it should be curtailed. In cases where a man has a multiplicity 
of wives, or is afflicted by an incurable disease or has been guilty of palpable 
moral obliquity, the Court should no: grant him restitution. Likewise, in the 
case of minor girls, until they attain the age of majority, they should not be 
compelled, against their wishes, to live with their husbands. Under the present 
law, restitution can only be prevented if it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the husband has an illicit sexual attachment in his own house or that 
the wife’s liff is in danger. In all other cases, speaking generally, the girl has 
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compulsorily to go and live with the husband Irrespective of ber age and other 
considerations. 

These are all important questions relating to women’s rights. I have 
touched only a few of them to indicate the nature of women’s grievances. The 
discontent amongst women is growing, and unless legislation is taken up in proper 
time, a stage may be soon reached when they will openly rebel and perhaps 
carry the rebellion into the peace and harmony of domestic life. It will be wise, 
therefore, to help this movement rather than let it drift into futile or bitter 
channels. In women, the social reform movement ought to find a natural ally, 
and this alliance is sure to grow strong, if we could accord to their grievances 
a proper place in our scheme of social reform. 

The rescue of minor girls is another important question on which public 
attention has to be concentrated. I am glad to find that in Bengal. There are 
a number of Homes, viz., “ The Refuge,” the Greaves’ Home, the Hindu Abala 
Ashram and the Deshbandhu Home (now under construction). Unfortunately in 
Bombay we are not so very fortunate. 

The abolition of woman labour in mines and factories is another prolific 
source of irritation. It has not yet come within the domain of social reform, but 
it is high time now that this question was also included in the programme of 
social reform. The evils of this system of labour are well known, and it is not 
necessary for me to dilate on them. What is wanted is an organisation 
solely devoted to the removal of this grievance, and constant agitation has to be 
kept up in order to invite public attention to its excesses. 

I would suggest another topic on which propaganda can be usefully 
carried on, viz., physical culture of women. It was reported in the Press a year 
ago that girls in England, in the course of a few years, had increased their 
height by one-fourth to half-inch. This is the result of a slow, patient endeavour 
at bodybuilding. The need of such an effort is nowhere greater than in India, 
where early marriages arc frequent and birth regulation is unknown. 

Concluding Mr. Jayakar said 

It is a very encouraging sign that we in India are becoming appreciative 
of the extended scope of social reform. New questions are coming to light. 
Old grievances disappear either because they are redressed or cease to irritate. 
What is now wanted in the movement is a Spirit of adaptation which will adjust 
it into new conditions as they arise, and a bold faith in human effort. To-day 
the atmosphere in which social reformers have to work is in many ways more 
favourable than the one which surrounded their forbears thirty years ago. A 
happy approximation is taking place between social and political reform. They 
are no more two water-tight or isolated compartments. Their affinity is recog¬ 
nised. Their inter-relation makes for a true love of freedom. The human mind 
wishing to be free recognizes no compartments or barriers of ideas. Its ambi¬ 
tions know no frontiers. The problem of reform, whether one calls it political, 
social or economic, is at bottom one. It is set for us and has to be faced 
whether we will or not. Cataclysmic changes going on in the world round us 
are compressing the work of centuries into a few years and making for a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. In this expected re-birtb of human society what 
part shall we Indians elect to play? That is the crux of the situation. Let there 
be no delusions about it. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over, condolence resolutions recording 
the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Prithwis Chand Ray and 
Mr. Pijuskanthi Ghosh were moved and passed after which the Conference 
adjourned for the day. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next-day, the 26TH DECEMBERi 
when the following resolutions were also moved and passed :— 

Abolition of Caste System. 

Sir P. C. Roy moved the following resolution : 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the present caste system is a great 
obstacle to the unification of the Hindu Society, and therefore resolves tlmt its 
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abolition should be expedited , (a) by encouraging free inter-dining; by pro * 
moling inter-caste marriages; and (c) by removing untouchability and all 
disabilities arising therefrom wherever they exist, e.g., in the way of using the 
public roads, wells etc., in the matter of entry into public services and public 
institutions like hostels, etc. or in any manner. 

Inter-Caste Marriage. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya moved the following resolution:—“That 
with a view to promote National Unity this Conference recommends: (a) that 
inter-Caste and inter-communal dinners be encouraged ; (b) that freedom be 
given for inter-marriage among the several communities inhabiting in India. 

Principal Ramdeb of Gurukul moved for the deletion of clause (b) regarding 
freedom for inter.marriage. Ihe amendment was negatived, 42 voting for and 83 
against it and the original resolution was carried by a majority. 

Evils of Early Marriage. 

Mrs. Brij Lai Nehru moved the following resolution :—“ This Conference 
views with alarm the evil consequences of early marriages and is of opinion that 
in view of the preventing conservatism of the people, it is necessary that the 
marriageable age of boys and girls should be regulated by legislation This 
Conference therefore lends its whole-hearted support to the provisions of the 
Sarda Bill and requests the Central Legislature and the Government of India 
to give their full support to the same," The resolution was carried. 

After the President had moved some other important resolutions and 
summbed up the debate, the proceedings of the Conference were brought to a 
successful close. 


The W omen’s Social Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Social Conference was held in the Congress ground, 
Calcutta on Thursday the 27TH DECEMBER in the afternoon. The Junior 
Maharani of Travancore, the most advanced of all Indian States, presided. The 
gathering was very big, representative and singularly successful. Distinguished 
visitors from outside Bengal included the Rani of Mandi, Rani of Vijayagram, 
Maharaj Kumari of Vijayagram, Mrs Gandhi, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sultan 
Singh, Rani Raghubir Kawi of Kalsia, Lady Zulfiquar Ali Khan, Lady Ali Imam, 
Mrs. Amir Hossain, Sm. Anurupa Debi, Lady Bose, Sm. Sarala Devi, Mrs. 
P. K. Naidu, Miss Krishna Nehru, Sm, Swarnalata Debi and Sm. Latika Basu. 

Sm. Sarala Devi opened the Conference with a beautiful Bengali song 
specially composed by her for the occasion. After the speech of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, the Dowager Maharani of Mayurbhanj, Sm. Setu 
Parvati Bai, Junior Maharani of Travancore, delivered her address. The follow¬ 
ing is the text:— 

Fellow delegates and friends :—In accepting the offer conveyed to me some¬ 
time ago to preside over this Conference, I may assure you that l regarded the 
invitation not merely, or, even mainly, as a mark of persona! honour, though 
I am not oblivious of this aspect but chiefly as a compliment paid to my State 
which, I may recall with pride, occupies a very remarkable and almost unique 
position along with the sister State of Cochin in the matter of Women’s educa¬ 
tion and general advancement. 

It is not my object to deal historically wi th the position of women in recent 
times or in this country through the ages. It would not, however, be out of 
place to make just a few observations on these general topics. Until nearly a 
century ago, notwithstanding great examples of statesmanship, saintliness and 
eminence in the arts, of exceptional women like Catherine the Great of Prussia, 
Queett Elizabeth and Queen Victoria of England, Joan Of Arc who have been 
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recently canonized and several others, the legal position of women in western 
countries was very anomalous and their rights of property and of free self- 
expression extremely truncated ; and it was not without strenuous struggle that 
woman’s place in society is being gradually won even in the West. I shall only 
remind you in passing of the Feminist Movement, of the struggle for the tolerable 
living conditions of Women workers, of Mrs. Pankhurst’s efforts and of the 
perhaps disproportionately striking: demonstrations as a result of which alone 
the European woman has enfranchised herself politically and educationally in 
the matter of education although what were termed elegant accomplishments 
were always imparted to the well-born and the rich; the Universities and the 
centres of culture even in the West were apt to look askance at any pretensions 
to equal treatment between men and women in the homes of learning and not 
even the marvellous work of savants like Madame Curie was sufficient by itself 
to eliminate the idea of the unfitness of women for laborious and sustained 
scientific or literary work. Phenomena like George Eliot and Mrs. Browning 
were regarded as so exceptional that the implications of their existence were 
not taken note of. It required the world war and the orientation of men's minds 
that succeeded that war, as well as the necessity of the economic situation and 
the urgency of the co operation of women and men in all fields of work and 
thought, completely to emancipate the women in the West. 

Indian Women of Vedic Age. 

Far different has been the history of the Women’s movement in this country. 
To start with, speaking for the moment, of the Hindu system, it is now recognized 
that in ancient India when the Vedas and the Upanishads were produced and 
when this country was passing through one of its periods of real achievement, 
the woman was as active a member of society as man. The researches of 
scholars have now demonstrated that some of the Vedic Hymns owed their 
origin to women and amongst us there have been not only singers of sacred 
scriptures but authors of law books and mathematical experts. In regard to 
the right of property also, Hindu Law at its inception was very liberal in the 
vindication of the rights of women to inherit property and it is argued that 
such rights were restricted only by recent judge-made legislation initiated by 
men who, unconversant with the original texts, have failed either to march with 
the times or to allow for and encourage the evolution of society on natural lines. 
The rights of the wife and the daughter and other female relatious to a share 
in property were wider in ancient and mediaeval India than they are to-day. 
But on the other hand even now, in many European systems women’s rights 
are not as well safeguarded and recognized as in our Smritis. Speaking of my 
own country of Kerala, it may not be very well-known to all the members of this 
audience that the woman is the pivot of the family and her rights are fundamental 
and extensive. A large proportion of the property in Malabar stands in the 
name of and is enjoyed by the woman as the head of the house-hold and in¬ 
numerable examples of careful management and masterly administration can 
be produced from our annals. 

I need not recount to you the powers and the achievements of the mediaeval 
and modern queens of India beginning with Ahalya Bai and Queen Mangammal 
and I am sure, not ending with the Begum of Bhopal. 

There are many misconceptions about the position of women in the Islam, 
but speaking to this enlightened audience, it is needless for me to advert to 
the fact that the property rights of women perhaps stand better in no system of 
jurisprudence than in the Mohamroadan Moreover, it is well-known that the 
Prophet of Islam was not, when properly understood, either an advocate of 
polygamy or of the purdah. As far as one can see and here I am speaking with 
considerable diffidence, the Prophet Mohammad, in fixing four as the maximum 
number of wives, was intent on hastening the reform in the direction of curtailing 
the excessive number of marriages that the nomadic tribes permitted themselves 
before his time; and careful students of the Muhammadan sacred scriptures 
have assured us that there is nothing in the Koran or elsewhere in support of 
the interpretation often put upon this injunction. The system of purdah arose 
no doubt, from the incidents and accidents of a nomadic or a fighting life and 
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soon after the Muhammadan conquest, in India there was, perhaps, a qualified 
necessity for the seclusion of women in times of disturbance and turmoil and 
constant fighting; hut it soon became a matter of prestige and honour. The 
result was that not only the Muhammadans but the more aristocratic Hindus 
and the Princes adopted the habit less and less out of necessity and more and 
more out of notions of prestige. At the risk of treading upon dangerous grounds, 
may I be permitted to suggest that the system has outlived its usefulness and 
is to-day a great handicap in every way to the woman’s case. Immured in the 
purdah, a woman is unable to take her place in the governance of the family 
when deprived of the protection of a husband or a brother or a son; loss of 
property and the mismanagement of estates is not the g reatest of the evils that 
result from this system. 

Mother’s Share in Nature Building, 

It is a profound physiological an! psychological truth that the character 
of the younger generation is moulded much more by the mother than by the 
father in the plastic years of infancy and non-age. At the risk of vanity, let 
us remind ourselves that it may well be contended that most great men of the 
world have owed more to their mothers than to their fathers, and a long list 
is available to the curious in 1 he pages of Professor Lombroso. It is from the 
point of view of shaping the destiny of the next genet ation that I feel impelled 
most Strongly to urge upon the women ol India the imperative necessity of 
equipping themselves adequately as instruments ot national regeneration. When 
I say this, I do not lay emphasis so much upon literacy or school or college 
education but on something beyond and above literacy which can be gained 
only by a knowledge, of the world, by bee and equal association with our fellow- 
beings and an understanding and sympathy with the world’s problems as they 
present themselves to us from time to time. Although, the women behind the 
purdah may be highly educated, as indeed many of them are, and are masters 
of many arts and sciences, yet the absence of contract at fitst hand with the 
world and its problems is a handicap which is irreplaceable, It is these con¬ 
siderations which seem to me to be behind the general movement on the part 
of Indian women to break through the purdah. As in the case of all social 
reforms there is bound to be considerable prejudice and opposition. As in the 
case of most other social reforms also, although the progress that is made may 
appear to be slight and disappointing, it is going on all the time and the result 
is certain. It is a fortunate circumstance that in iny State, and the country of 
Kerala, geneially not only is the purdah system practically unknown, but women 
have a freedom of movement which is perhaps unique in India. 

Achievements of Travancore and Cochin. 

Our marriage Sytem is based on the theory of consent and although inroads 
have been attempted on that system, yet no reflecting student of human affairs 
can fail to realise that enlightened opinion throughout the world is making an 
approach to the ideals underlying that system. I may claim with pardonable 
pride that on account of the matriarchal structure of society in Malabar, not 
only have we and the communities that follow the system practically abolished 
illiteracy and the evils of seclusion but can claim in the matter of female educa¬ 
tion that "lravancore and Cochin lead not only amongst the India Siates but 
perhaps most if not all the British provinces. 

Disastrous Effect of Early Marriage 

I come now to the question of early marriage and of child-widowhood. It 
is a very sad feature of Indian society that the proportion of widows in the 
population for every ten thousand is 41 between the ages of 15 and 20; 71 between 
20 and 25, 146 between 25 and 35 ; and 325 between 35 and 40, the correspond¬ 
ing figures for England being nil, rt, 13 and 50. It is also a melancholy circum¬ 
stance that between the ages of 1 and 5, there are seven widows for every ten 
thousand and between the ages of 5 and to, 45 widows for every ten thousand. 
This la#ge number is due partially to the early age of marriage, partially to the 
difference in the*ages of husbands and wives but mainly to the prejudice against 
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the remarriage of widows. It is remarkable that even amongst the castes which 
do not forbid remarriage altogether the custom is supposed to be a hall mark 
of respectability and a number of communities have adopted that system and 
even Mahammadans who are in various parts of the country closely brought 
into touch with their Hindu neighbours are apt to share that prejudice. 
Without entering into fundamental questions of eugenics, one can gainsay 
that something is radically wrong in a system which permits of child widows 
between the ages of i and 15 and which tolerates the existence of over 
seventy thousand widows between the ages of 1 and 5 years of age. No 
scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged this practice and no terms of 
reproach could be too strong against a state of things which has led to this 
result. I purposely refrain from discussing the vexed question of the exact age 
of consent of the benefits of comparatively early matrimony. There is some¬ 
thing, perhaps, to be said against the social or anti-social effects of undue delay 
in marriage but more can be urged against too early marriage in the matter of 
the enfeeblement of the race and the weakening of its stamina. It is a matter 
for profound gratification that enlightened opinion especially amongst the Hindus 
and also gradually amongst Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly and un¬ 
mistakably in favour of later marriages. 

The blame, I am afraid, is as much on the part of women as on the part 
of men and this Conference representing as it does the enlightened consciousness 
of the women of India owes to itself and women generally a duty to plead for 
a just treatment of the age of consent as well as for an eradication of the evils 
of child-widowhood and a remedying of its evils. Public opinion has to be 
educated in these matters and in regard to such topics as the ruinous dowry 
system whose long train of evils is one of the features of later-day Indian life. 
Rigidly narrow and orthodox views have to be surmounted. But it cannot be 
forgotten that public opinion is only the consummation of individual opinion and if 
each one who feels strongly on these topic* carries out this conviction in her 
own family and environment, the effect is bound to be striking. 

While on this topic, may I be permitted not only to remind ourselves but 
our brethren that the great difficulty in the way of Indian progress is the divorce 
between conviction and practice which has been so marked in the past and 
which has not even now died out. Many an ardent social reformer, while 
eloquent on public platforms, is perhaps apt to abate his zeal and to weaken his 
advocacy when in his own environment and he ascribes his feeb'eness in action 
mainly to his wife, mother or grandmother It is we, therefore, the sisters, 
wives, mothers and grandmothers, that have to reflect on these problems and 
their solution and to make it impossible for the men to invoke our names as 
stumbling blocks to progress How is this to be done ? The answer is simple 
and unequivocal. It can only be done by a rapid and comprehensive programme 
of women’s education whereby women might become effective social and political 
factors in the body politic, whereby they can help not only in the renaissance 
of Indian art and literature and Indian ideals but may be potent factors in 
social uplift. 

Educational Program 

Let us remember that the total number of women in ail the schools and colleges in 
India from the Primary school up to the Arts and professional colleges was just over a 
million in the last year for which figures are available. And of this number, 86 per 
cent, stopped with the Primary school. All the influences which operate against the 
the Bpread of education amongst the boys are reinforced in the ease of women by the 
purdah system and the custom of early-marriages, Experience o f later years fortunately 
shows us that our men-folk have put, and will put, no serious obstacles in our path. 

It is a pleasing feature of recent times that surmounting the difficulties and obstacles 
that lie ahead of them, Indian women have not only gained great distinction at the 
Universities and have become admirably qualified doctors and teachers but even the portals 
Of the law courts have been invaded by a few who have taken to the profession of the Law. 
Great tribute is due to the pioneers of such educational ami professional enterprises but 
it is not so much on isolated examples of eminent, intellectual activity that the progress 
qf this country depends but upon the early or unrather the immediate adoption of a 
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programme of compulsory education lor women as well as men which would enable both 
of them to be equipped for the race of life which is daily growing more and more arduous 
and exacting. 

To summarise the women’s problem as t have envisaged it within recent times, 
women in the East as well as in the West have iiad to go through a period of struggle and 
endeavour to make their influence felt and their position recognized. Happily, there is 
a growing feeling throughout India in our favour, tardier perhaps than elsewhere, but 
indubitable; that nuless tiro women can light the battle of life side by aide with men, it 
will never be won. The problem of Indian regeneration is mainly economic and social 
and the vindication of the economic rights of women arid the social position of women 
are amongst the most important, elements of tho problem. Such vindication is dependent, 
on the eschewing of obselete ideas or out worn superstitions, and upon the realization of 
the value and the complete elimination firstly of the theory of the inferiority of the 
women on the part of the men and even m ire perhaps the elimination of the 
inferiority of the complex on the part of the women thrmsalves. It is only as 
tho result of the dilTusion of education and tire capacity to think independently and 
steadily that problems like the purdah, like clirld marriage, like child widowhood, 
like the dependent economic position of women in the family, can be solv-d. In all 
educational and social reforms and perhaps in ail reforms including the political aspect 
of it, what matters is the will to succeed- The battle may to-day appear to be uncer¬ 
tain and pessimists may rrjoice, bu, the light against reaction and obscurantism once 
started is never lost. Great popular mi'Youisqts appear to be Blow in progress because 
perhaps of their very mightiness and prrvasivencM ami as the po.t said : 

For while the tired waves, vainly jijicahiiig, Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through crock and inlets making, domes silent, flooding in the main, 

And not by eastern windows only, When day-light comes, in the light ; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, tmw slowly, But westward, look, tho land is bright. 

Resolutions. 

The presidential address being over the Conference adjourned and met again on the 
next two days when it passed the following resolutions :— 

1 , —Special Education Boards for Girls. 

Mrs. P. K. Roy moved :—“ In view of the deplorable state of education of girlB in 
our country, this Conference is of opinion that Special Boards of Education for girls in 
every province should be constitutor! to regulate, supervise anil control the education of 
women and that in particular immediate steps should be taken to make primary educa¬ 
tion free aud compulsory ", 

2 . —Dowry System in Hindu Marriage. 

8 m. Aparua Devi moved This Conference considers that the marriage of girls 
should not be made the occasion lor extorting money from the father by tho bridegroom, 
but that whatever dowry may be given should he settled on the bride herself ", 

3 .— Indian Divorce Act.* 

Mrs, 8 . N, Roy moved the resolution:—‘‘ This Conference is in full sympathy with 
Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill for the amendment of the Indian Divorce Act. It rccommands 
that either this Act should he extended to tli". Hindu community or a Bimilar enactment be 
passed for the diesoluti >n of marriage amongst: the Hindus. 

“It further urges that a clause should he inserted in the Act to make it clear that 
men and women should hava equal rights of guardianship of the children in case of 
divorce ". 

[* Regarding this resolution a disclaimer was issued by Lady Abala Bose, 8 ectretary, 
to the effect that Mrs. Roy’s divorce resolution being not in the agenda should not be 
considered as a past of the proceedings of the Conference,] 

Other Resolutions. 

( 4 ) “ This Conference considers that in view of the exinting anomalies regarding the 
status of women in the Hindu Law of Inheritence and in the disabilities suffered by them 
a thorough revision of thiH law is urgently needed ”, 

( 5 ) 11 This Conference considers that t he exibting Jaws relating to factories and work¬ 
shops should be revived with a view to (a) tire limiting of the working day of women to 
eight hours, (b) providing women medical officers and more sanitary facilities of them, 
also social consideration before and after child birth ", 



The European Association. 

The sixth Annual Conference of the European Association was held in Calcutta on 
Friday the 14 TB DSOKMBSR, 1928 , under the Pr ai loncy of Mr, 0 . B, Chartres. 

The most important matter discussed at the morning session wsb the administration 
of Law and Order, Mr. Gavin Junes regretting that owing to some difference of opinion 
among the branches of the Association on this question the memorandum submitted to 
the Simon Commission could not make any definite statement. 

The President, in opening the Conference, alluded to this question by saying that the 
opportunity afforded by the Conference should be used to try to obtain an agreed recom¬ 
mendation on the administration of Law and Order. Provinces were Overwhelmingly 
against rnnning the risk of handing over at present this administration to a Minister 
responsible to a Legislature, 

Mr, Gavin JONES dealt at length with the snbj 'Ct. The question, he said, had troubled 
them a great deal, for they were faced with three alternatives against each of which there 
were objections. The alternatives were -.— 

The proposal that the police should be transferred to the Central Government. 

That Law and Order should be entrusted to a Minister responsible only to the Auto¬ 
nomous Legislature. 

That Law and Order should be the Portfolio of the Governor, who would have the 
right to certify expenditure under this head, and would appoint a permanent Beoretary in 
the Legislature to answer the criticisms of the L-gislature on questions of Law and 
Order, 

The first alternative was impracticable. The Police Foroes of the Provinces had to 
deal with the people in co-oporation with the Executive. In India it would be Impossible 
to control these services and Co-operate with the Provincial Governments from Delhi and 
Simla, The second alternative to hand over Law and Order to a Minister controlled by 
an Autonomous Legislature as yet untried, was a dangerous Btep, and too rapid an advance 
in Self-Government, unless and until it was certain the system of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment they were proposing for the Provinces was going to make for a stable Government, 
They could not take the risk of a Province relapsing into disorder by tho undermining of 
the morale of the Police. A Minister in the Legislature was dependent on the votes of 
the members, and ho would bo subject to pressure from members, and perhaps oolleagues 
in the Cabinet or by party Leaders and parties, in regard to appointments, transfers, 
dismissals, punishment and harassing details with whiob the head of this Borvice was 
hound to be involved, unless pressure was resisted. The Police Force would deteriorate 
and when required for action would break in the hands of the Executive. This could 
only be avoided by a Minister who was not only strong enough to resiBt, pressure himself, 
but could depend on the support of his colleagues in the Cabinet and a party strong enough 
to maintain that Cabinet in power. 

After very careful consideration they came to the conclusion that in spite of any 
theoretical objections Law and Order must be. reserved as a special portfolio for the 
Governor who would retain the power to certify expenditure under this head and would 
be represented by a Secretary in the Legislature, This opinion involved the continuation 
of a modified form of diarchy, which owing to the failure of the Montford Scheme had 
fallen into disrepute. The Montford Scheme [ailed not because of diarchy but because 
practically no responsibility was given to the Minister and the Legislature. The Legis¬ 
lature now did not control finance, and the Ministers depended on the support of the 
permanent official block and did not have to maintain their position by their own control 
of their party. The position would be entirely different under the new proposals. 

The speaker reviewed the history of diarchy from the times of the Romans, adding 
that its weakness was that it could not be permanent, 

"In India," he continued, 11 we have the great advantage that the autocratic side 
of our diarchical Government is based on the British democracy whose declared intention 
is gradually ‘to develop Self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realiza¬ 
tion of responsible Government Bo that diarchy is only a practical means of bridging 
the gulf during the process of the gradual development of Belf-governing institutions. 
After all, the division of the Government between the autocartio Central Government and 
the autonomous Provincial Legislature is a form of diarchy. 1 do not think we are making 
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a great sacrifice of theoretical principles of Government in proposing to maintain a 
modified form of diarchy by separating Law and Order from the control of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

“The problem of developing self-governing institutions in India is immense and is 
probably the greatest task ever undertaken by any nation. Tho present demand of 
politically minded India fur Self-Government, is the result oi a century of education and 
contact with Europe and has only so far aff, cteil a very small percentage of the population 
of India. You cannot change the habits, customs arid cental outlook of a people in a 
decade or even in a century. ” 

Having reviewed the past history ol Iudia, ruled for centuries by Brahmins, through¬ 
out which the great mass of the p'Ople hud remained unchanged, Mr. Gavin JoneB went on 
—“This is the manner of people with whom we are endeavouring to establish democratic 
and self-governing institutions, Is it: being unduly or unnecessarily cautious to reserve 
Law and Order until we see more clemly bow democratic institutions are going to 
develop 1 " There were two dangers ahead if they attempted to push the development of self- 
governing institutions too rapiily. One was the lack of stability, which waB essential to 
all good Government, and would lead to the weakening of the forces of Law and Order, 
and chaos. The other was the ascendency of a nariow oligarchy, which would lead to 
revolution and disorder. 

“As 1 understand the British Parliament,’’ lie concluded, “ they have no Intention 
of divesting themselves of the responsibility of ruling India to hand over to any oligarchy. 
Nor do thiy intend to allow India to lapse iuto disorder and chaos, Let us then move 
forwatd carefully step by step, hut mow- fniward -nmcho-v. Practical statesmanship will 
take cognisance of t he difficulties, and will nut. 1 iek a set-back by precipitating matters 
merely because a practical measure does not fulfil all our theoretial ideals, •’ 

Mr. TRAVERS said it was g>nrrally held upcountry that it would be seriously danger¬ 
ous to band over the administration of Law and Order to an Indian Minister go long as aom- 
munal tension in Bengal remained as it. was to day. This was a moat important point. 
People in Calcutta, perhaps, did not iralizu what communal tension meant, but he assured 
them, though there had been no riots of late in t.lds Province, yet upcountry and in East 
Bengal espi cially, Hindus and Moslems were bitterly opposed and only awaited the 
emergence of some religious difficulty to light, the fire that smoulders now. It. would be 
dangerous tu put either a Hindu or Moslem in charge of tho police where there was the 
possibility of a communal riot taking place in the province in the next few years. 

Prom both political and communal points of view it would mean a serious Iosb ol 
police 1 tfictency. They could not aHonl this. At present its efficiency depended only on 
the devoted services of the British and Indian officers and the BUpport received from the 
Member-in-Charge of the Department, Without this support efficiency would be at once 
reduced. Conditions upcuuntiy were vastly different from those in Calcutta where troops 
could be oalled in at a moment's notice. 

Members representing Sylhet, Manblmm, Western Bengal, Bombay and Trichinopoiy 
branches endorsed Mi. Travels’ view. Summing up, tho President pointed out that the 
Conference did not object to an Indian administering Law and Order, but they did 
object to making over the Department to a Minister responsible to a Legislature. This 
view was acoepted hy the Conference. 

The President’s Speech. 

At the outset of his speech Mr. Chartres welcomed the delegates, adding that the 
Conference was the most representaiivo yet held, every Provinoe in India—not excluding 
Burma—having sent one nr more delegates Tho subjects for discussion covered a wide 
range. They met at a time when India seemed to stand at. the parting of ways. 
Events of no little significance had occurred since the last Conference The 8imon Com¬ 
mission, after a preliminary tour early in the year, had returned to India to continue Its 
great task. The attempt of those who led the boycott of the Commission to show a united 
front proved such a failure, and the Commission was so flooded with memoranda from 
every responsible body in India, that even 1 h- boycotters deemed it well to try to arrive 
at an agreed set of recommendations which they took very goo i care to make public, in 
the form of what is known bh the N' hiu Report, so that while they could pretend to 
boycott, chey knew their views would be available for consideration, 

This was typical of the unreality that characterized much in Indian politics, continued 
Mi. Chartres. It must be obvious 10 everyone who I ad studied the working of the Simon 
Commission with its associated O. ntral ami Provincial Committees that it should be 
impo|pible to devise machinery better suited for sifting out the chaff from the grain in the 
Indian sitnatjpn, and framing the best lines for the future constitution oi the oountry. 
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Yet the men who called themselves India’# leaders, instead of helping at this important 
stage of their country’s political progress, spent their time in organizing demonstrations 
of immature youths, and imagined they were making an effect on the outside world. He 
rather suspected that the outside world knew as well as anybody the value at which to 
assess such tactics. The recent declaration of a social boycott of all thoBe who dared to 
differ in opinion from those ardent, soi-diaant democrats threw a lurid light on the value 
that minorities could attach to the Fundamental Eights clause, of which so much was 
made in the Nehru Report. 

The Report practically ignored the British connexion, though it waB almost entirely 
to this connexion that modern India owed her present position bb one of the leading 
trading nations of the world. The cynical way in which the authors referred to the 
vast British interests in India, coupled with their proposals to disenfranchise and deny 
representation to every European in the country, provided very real evidence of the 
necessity for the British to claim that when a new constitution was framed, full statutory 
and oilier safeguards for such interests must be provided in the Governmmt of India Act, 

The most useful feature ot the Report was in the treatment of the communal ques¬ 
tion, AU realized that as long as communal issues loomed more largely than national 
interests, the working of self-governing institutions in India was bound to be attended by 
grave—almost insuperable—difficulties. It would bo interesting, therefore, to see if the 
solution advocated in the Nehru Report was supported by the important Indian parties 
and communities meeting here this month. The only possible cure for the canker of com- 
munalism was the cieation of a feeling of sicurily, bnt such feeling would never be 
established in India as long as her leaders bad their heads in the cloudB of political 
theories and lacked the courage to face ihe realities of the, situation around their feet. 

It was useless for the wild men who aimed at the immediate establishment of a 
Hindu oligarchy to talk of inherent lights and ignore the British connexion. British 
residents in India had inherent rights also, and were determined that any scheme of 
responsible Government should recognize those rights, They were quite willing, and 
desired to work with all these Indians who were prepared to work constructively for the 
welfare of India, many of whom had been dragoouid into silence by tbe wild men wbo in 
the name of democracy, were endeavouring to form an oligarchy. These wild men—they 
would oppose relentlessly as it was obvious they were prepared to sacrifice the ptople and 
the country to gain their own personal ends. 

For whom did these wild men speak? Tbe majority of them came from Madias 
and Bengal. As regards Madras he was not, well qualified to venture an opinion, but in 
Bengal he knew that while these men who claimed 1 o be her leaders, and who inferred 
that they possessed the hist brains in the Province, spent their time in talk, the trade and 
industries of the Province were falling more and more every day into the bands of non- 
Bengalis, who had little use for po itics. 

“ In fact,” said the President, “ if you look the traditional figure of Nero, dollied 
him in “khaddar” and gave him » speaking tiumpet instead of a fiddle, you would have 
a very true picture of Bengal to-day.” 

Consequently, these wild men represented few but themselves, which probably applied 
sIbo in other Provinces, and unless they changed their laotics he was quite certain that 
the development of responsible Government in India would be retarded instead of acceler¬ 
ated by their actions. There were those who believed that British capital in India bad made 
a recommendation for the transfer of Law and Order. This was not the case, The Associated 
Chambers had categorically denied that they mado any recommendation on the subject. 
They had discussed theoretically the lines on which the problem conld be dealt with, 
but they had not agreed on any definite Jinc of action, recognizing the difficulty of 
reconciling theory and facts. 

Sir Arthur FROOH said he had heard much said in favour of election through Union, 
Local and District Boards and he thought it was a Rcbrme to be aimed at. But having 
regard to the situation of the country, be was of the opinion that it could not be put 
into working order for many years. There, had been an entire lack of enthusiasm regar- 
ding Union Boards, and an absence of efficiency in working District, Boards, Regarding 
this lack of efficiency, he did not think it was fair to blame the District Boards wholly, 
Tbe introduction ot the Reforms entirely aitend the woiking of the Boards. In place 
of the official chairman who waB the Collector or Deputy Commissioner, a non-official 
chairman was elected. The effect, was to deprive the Boards of the official machinery 
which previously enabled the chairman to carry on the affairs of the district. In the 
present circumstances the chairman did not tour the Districts and consequently had very 
little knowledge of wliat, was going on. In the old days the official chairman in the 
course of other duties toured the whole District. 
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The important matter of the services was dealt with by Mr. W. H. THOMPSON. He 
said that if tbe I.O.S., and the Indian Police Service disappeared to-day there would be 
Swaraj to-morrow. That would not happen, hut it, was necessary to face the fact. In the 
course of normal progress reservations and safeguards could only continue so long as tho 
services retained their British character. 

Resolutions. 

The General Secretary moved that “ Hiis Conference accords its fullest support to 
the Memorandum submitted by the Council to the Indian Statutory Commission.” 

This resolution, said Col. CRAWFORD, was the meat important on the agenda calling 
for unanimous approval. It had been his duty to put into form the opinions and viewB 
forwarded to the Central Administration by the various branches. He admitted that the 
responsibility of the task weighed heavily. The European Community in India was 
faced with the biggest crisis in its history, and yet its individual members, particularly in 
tbe large critics, appeared unaware ol the issues at slake. 

There could be no doubt of the whole-hearted acceptance of the policy of Great 
Britain laid down in the declaration of 1 P 17 , or of a readiness to bring that policy to 
fruition, and equally no doubt that intimate experience of Indian conditions had made 
them alive to the difficulties in the way. That, was the spirit underlying the Memoran¬ 
dum. It was in that spirit tiny urged tho underpinning of the tup-heavy structure 
set up by Mr, Montagu by the development, of tho aits of local Self-Government, in 
the village, Union and District. Boards, and in municipalities,—which must accom¬ 
pany any further development of Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

The. real problem under examinat ion was India’s pi aceful political progress and it 
was with reluctance that they were compelled to call attention to sectional interests. 
They would b« content if they could be certain of a reasonable standard of administra¬ 
tion, and above all of justice, under any changed form of government. They bad looked, 
with no small anxiety, for any gesture from the political leaders of India that (he rights 
of minorities, and of the Enropeau minority in particular, would be rigorously and justly 
protected. No such gesture had been forthcoming. On the contrary, they bad been 
submitted to a campaign of calumny and haired which left them under no misapprehen¬ 
sion as to tho treatment they were likely to receive. They had not any desire that 
European neeps ities should hinder the successful solution of that wider problem of 
India's development. At the same time they were foro d to recognize the position and 
to impress upon the Indian Statutory Commission and Parliament the fact that advance 
must not be secured by injustice to minorities or by the sacrifice of legitimate interests. 
It was ou these grounds they would press for tbe provision of adequate safeguards. 

One of tbe most, important, points they had made in the Memorandum was that 
tbe Central Government should rimiiin pi 1 dominantly British, The Government, of India 
was conducted by men each of whom belonged to the cadre of some province or another 
and had his early experience in his own province. Now and again a man was brought 
out from home to a particular post as Sir Basil Blackett was, but it was impossible to 
run tbe Government of India by men recruited ad hoc from home They must know 
India and they could only know 1ml a by having had district experience. They could 
not, therefore, support a suggestion which would leave the men of experience in the 
provinces bound only by short turn agreements with ministers and the Central Govern¬ 
ment with no claim on their services. 

11 This Conference considers t.I.at political development, in India must bo along the 
lines of responsible Government as mi ino gial part, of the British Empire, and while tbiB 
Conference is not prepared to sa.v tbai. responsible Government on British lines is suit¬ 
able to Indian conditions it agrees tfiat this systira of Government should be given the 
fullest possible trial commensurate wit.h a recognition of these conditions”. 

Speaking on the resolution, Col. SMILES said that a strong Central Government must 
remain in India with full control of the Aimy, foreign relations aud similar other 
subjects. Self-Government must begin in the provinces first, but some modifications 
muBt, be made. The British constitution had itB faults and it should not be slavishly 
imitated. Although he was in general agreement with the memorandum submitted to the 
Commision, he was not sure that a Second Chamber would lie suitable for a province like 
Assam, because thiy had not the proper men tor that purpose. In Assam an Administrative 
Court, on the lines of Switzerland would tie far more, efficient than a Second Chamber. 
The Court would probably consist of three members nominated by tbe local Government 
and appointed by the Central Government. A Second Chamber might be suitable for 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and other major provinces. The alternative to an administrative 
couit was the Governor's veto, and whatever the Governor’s veto might be, it was not 
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responsible Government, but going back to the ills of dyarchy. The, Governor should be 
outside and inside the Government machine. If they kept the Governor ootBirie the 
administration, he could be a friend of all parties and act as the real representative of the 
King, The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W, H. THOMPSON moved that “ this Conference deplores the increase of racial 
and communal antagonism and it views with grave anxiety the increasing irresponsibility 
of some sections of the Press in India.’’ 

He said that if the communal problem m India could be solved, much of the anxiety 
for the future which existed would disappear. The whole population was divided into 
water-tight compartments and so long as this system of society continued, all the animosit¬ 
ies had little chance of being forgotten. And yet with this most inflammatory state of 
society in India, they had a section of the Press which appeared to be entirely without a 
sense of responsibility for what it said, whose chief delight appeared to be to publish 
matter likely to put. up race against race and community against community. The resolu¬ 
tion was carried. 

Mr, C. G. COOPEK moved that “this Conference views with considerable anxiety the 
present and futuro stages of European education in India and is of opinion that the 
problem can be best examined and co-ordinated by making it a reserved subject under the 
Central Government.” 

Mr. Cooper declared that the question of education of the Domiciled and Anglo-Indian 
Community became daily of increasing importance, and it web essentially a question which 
the Europeans in India should watch. The existing education arrangements f or the 
European were entirely umatlsfaotory and inadequate due to shortage of finance and 
inefficient teaching staff, whilst in the great majority of cases the material turned out 
was deplorable. The resolution was adopted. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions relating to the internal 
organisation of the Association after which it adjourned. 

The Viceroy at the Association’s Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the European Association waB held in Calcutta on the 17TH 
DECEMBER 1028. H, E, the Vieeroy, who was the most distinguished guest invited on 
the occasion, delivered a most amazing speech in the course of which he said :— 

“ I have read with interest the memorandum recently pres nted by your Association 
to the Statutory Commission, in which you graphically describe the community you 
represent as the direct descendants of the English merchants, who in 1612 settled at Surat 
under a Jirman from the Moghal Gonrt, later on in Madras, and then in Bombay and 
in Calcutta. You have in truth a great history, gnat traditions and a great ex¬ 
perience behind you, and I remember that wbeu l was your gueBt bore two years ago 
I spOKe of the special contribution which the members of your Association could 
bring to the political life of India, a contribution sucli as India can, I think, find from 
no other quarter. 

“I hardly thought then that, when 1 next, met your Association, we should find 
ourselves in the midst of an inquiry, which is fraught with suoh momentous consequences 
to the future of India ; and I recognize in the memorandum to which I have alluded the 
proofs of the careful thought, and study, which have gone to the preparation of your com¬ 
prehensive document. I am sure that all sober-minded citizens of India roust have witneB- 
ed with regret, and will condemn, the continued attempts to conduct unmannerly 
and offensive demonstrations against the Commission and their Indian colleagues. I 
can understand the attitude of those who following the hitherto established tradition 
of boycott, prefer to hold themselves rigidly aloof from the Commission’s investigation. 
I have often expressed my view that such a policy is mistaken and short-sighted, and 
ill-designed to convince Parliament of the justice of India’s claim. But to substitute 
for this policy of abstention the procedure of noisy and dangerous public demonstration 
against the chosen representatives of Parliament and their colleague is to eschage 
what might have been a dignified piotest of responsible persons for the methods of disorderly 
disturbance of a mob. 

“ The Commission and Indian OommittcrB are dischaiging a function, which has 
been laid upon tlxm by duly constituted authority, and which must involve for many 
great personal sacrifice. And the first and (he meet difficult lesson that citizens of any 
actual or potential riemociacy have to ham is to train themselves to believe that people 
with whom they disagtee may be guided by motives not lees worthy than their own. 

11 The experience of the last two or three weeks makes it quite plain that,however 
much those who organize such demonstrations may theinbelves deprecate violence, they 
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are when it come* to the point often quite incapable of controlling the forcoa they have 
excited even where they are not themselves anxtouB, as hat been the case on one or two 
occasions, to make active trouble. What, is advertised as a peaceful demonstration may 
rapidly become something very different, au t those so crude, so senseless, and so dangerous 
—whatever the object they may mistakenly desire to serve—incur a very heavy respon¬ 
sibility, In such circumstances it is the plaiu duty of Government to take whatever 
steps it deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable Incidents. 

« The Commisstnn wisely guided by Sir John Simon has already made it plain that it 
has no other desire but to render a faithful account, to Parliament oMndia’s aspirations, and 
of the conditions under which it is sought to bring these to fruition. They are fortunate 
fu having tire assistance of colleagues from India, among whom one of your representa¬ 
tives, Sir Arthur if'room has ail the qualities requisite to make him a worthy representa¬ 
tive of European interests. It. would obviously be out. of place for me at this stage to 
venture an opinion either ou your memorandum, or on any of tho many other valuable 
papers which have been prepared by official and nonofficial bodies or by individuals. 
That as you have suggested, would be perilously near contempt, of court, and I have too 
great a respect for Sir' John Simon's talents to be willing to risk being prosecuted by 
him on this or on any other ol.arge. But 1 know that your viewe will receive (he dose 
attention they deserve, and 1 can promise you that for my part I shall always give thorn 
full and sympathetic consideration. 

“Constitution-miking must always be a delicate task and no two people are likely 
to find themselves in agreement, on every point. But at any rate a constitution must 
be made to fit the faers, and is not a thing to he laid down a priori in the hope that the 
faots will somehow or other fit themtrlv^St in behind, And, as you Bay in your memoran¬ 
dum, there is nothing to be gained—in fact everything t,o be lost by minimizing the 
difficulties inherent in the problem. 

“There is, however, everything to he gained try facing those difficulties in mutual 
effort and with the will to solve them, and 1 take pleasure in acknowledging tho 
assurance, with which your memorandum cloet'B, of the genuine good-will of the 
British community towards India's political progress. There is no use pretending 
that tho different classes, the different communities, the different races in India will 
not have different interests and different standards. But in such disagreement there 
is nothing unhealthy or unnatural. 

“ If interests clash, it doJB not mean that one set. of interests is to bo swept away or 
that one community need smother its individuality to suit the whole, Kach has its own 
good qualities, its own ideals to pursue, its own function to perform, its own rights to 
maintain. But each should be capable of self-realization in its own sphere, and at the same 
time of taking its own place in the whole scheme of tho national life, 

11 You, Sir, have referred to tire movemeut, recently undertaken in certain quarters in 
India on behalf of the policy of complete and total independence, and l notice that it has 
been officially asserted by a recognized political organization tbat India oan enjoy no 
liberty unlesB anil uutil the Br itish counoiion is entirely severed. Both your Governor 
anil the Governor of ihe United Provinces have recently made certain observations on 
this subject with which l found myself in complete agreement and to which I need add 
but little. 

“ Indian Nationalists have conHlanily attacker!, condemned or misrepresented those 
whom they alleged through excessive caution to be adopting an unfriendly attitude towards 
India's aspirations. I make bold to say that tho most, bitter and confirmed reactionary 
would never have it in his power to indict nue-tenth of the damage upon India’s cause 
that it is likely to suffer at the han 1s of its faUn frien is, who would guide it towards the 
morass of independence. 

“ If it iB nece-sary, as it clearly is, for India to raise her national life on a foundation 
of true national unity, what greater disservice can any person render to her than by 
bonding all their energies to destory that which is to-day the principal factor of uuity 
throughout the Indian peninsula. 

“Of the unifying influences that make for nationhood, I make bold to say that most 
important in the life of India to-day, viewed as a single entity, are these: first, she is a 
geographic unit, all parte of which it may bo said share a broad economic Interest, Se¬ 
condly, and more powerlu , is the common loyalty to the Person and Throne of the King. 
Emperor. During these latter days we have been able to measure the affection which 
binds the King-Emperor to the hearts of a.! h's people, as from every quarter of bis 
dominions thoughts have turned together in sympathy, anxiety and prayer to his long 
struggle with an exhausting illness. 

“And as tjjat loyalty is the bond of union between the several pmple of different 
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countries, so in India it is shared by Hindu and Moslem, Brahman and non-Brahman, 
Punjabi and Madrassi, British India aad Indian States. Destroy that, and you have, by 
violating the most cherished sentiment of million- 1 , erected an enduring and insuperable 
barrier to the achievement of a free Indian nationhood. Truly then could India say that 
her wonnds were those with which she was wounded in the house of her friends. 

“ It is not difficult to forecast what, must ba the reaction upon British opinion of 
this assertion of independence as (he goal of a groat political party, by persona who would 
Claim the title of responsible politicians. Those in Great Britain who sympathise most 
warmly with tbe ideal of India attaining at the earliest possible moment, the status of any of 
the other great Dominions of the Crown, wil 1 find the ground cut from under their feet if 
British opinion ever becomes convinc'd, as snne apparently are now endeavouring to 
convince it, that the so-called Dominion Status waB only valued by India as a stepping-stone 
to a complete severance of her connexion with (lie British Commonwealth, 

“From the point of view, therefore, alike of the effect upon Indian unity, and 
public opinion of Great Britain, I can feci no doubt that the demand for independence 
must do an irreparable injury to India's cause, and sadden thu hearts of the wiser of 
India’s sons and friends. Is it too much to hope that on an issue of this kind, which 
is too grave to be resolved by verbal formulas or mental reservations those who oan 
appreciate the implications and issue of such a policy, should in unequivocal terms 
warn their countrymen against it! 

“ But it is not only on the political side of her life that India is at present invited 
to follow the advice of evil counsellors. You have juBt referred, Mr. President, to the 
grave damage recently wrought by industrial strife, and to the particular aspect of it 
which lately has been the most disturbing ot all,—I mean the pait which Communist 
activities have taken in its promotion. 

“The implications of such a philosophy In India are not remote. India as much 
as, or perhaps more than, any country in the world has constructed her life upon the 
framework of property and social custom and distinction. There are no doubt many 
respects in regard to all these, where a more enlightened opinion is seeking, and will 
more and more insist upon, reform. But reform is one thing and revolution is anotbei ; 
and let no man be under any delusion as to the price India would pay In her inherited 
and traditional life for such a revolution if it were ever unhappily effected within her 
boundaries. 

“Now your Association—as all Others which have a stake in the orderly progress 
of Indian life—cannot afford to be unooncerned with any such threats to the stability 
of established institutions, aud as you have remarked, this question has recently been 
engaging the serious attention of the Government. And, but for tbe very human lapse 
to which you have referred, certain legislation on the subject would have been carried 
through the Assembly last session. 

" But of course I agree with you, Mr. President, as to the importance of the Leader 
of the House keeping in the closest touch with -die elements which are prepared to give 
general support to the Government in the House, and I can assure you that tbe present 
Home Member will be anxious to do everything he can to establish and maintain this 
contact. Legislation, however, can treat only the symptoms and will not of itself remove 
the root causa of the disease. For communism takes its origin in social conditions, and 
will always find out the weak spot in which to flourish as noxious weeds will readily find 
the soil beBt suited to their growth. And as it will generally find its attack easiest on 
crowded industrial populations, it is here we have to make our first stand against it, 

“ Communism will not hesitate to manufacture grievances where they do not exist, 
but unless it can lay its finger on real injustice it is nut likely to succeed. And much 
can be done in any country to counter such an attack by employers keeping in close 
personal touch with those they employ, and seeing that their wages and conditions of life 
are resonabie. If we are to fight communism successfully, it will be by employers and 
Governments giving cause to the masses to believe that they—and not communists—are 
the true friends of labour, 

“We muBt make it plain that even the most philanthropic Communist that ever 
sought to loose the whirlwind of revolution, enjoys no monopoly of the desire to improve 
conditions, and that progressive employers can offer a more excellent way by which this 
may be accomplished. From this point of view, if from no other, it is the duty of all 
employers, whether public or private, to remember that the workman is a human beiDg, 
both before he enters the factory and after he leaves it, and that only tbe industrial 
system, which is careful always to recognize this human side of its business, oan expect 
to meet with confidence the challenge of these disruptive influences. 



The Indian Chambers of Commerce 


II. E. the Viceroy opened on the ?Stk DECEAtRER igiS the second annual 
meeting of the Federation of tin- Indian Chambers of Commerce in the 
Dallum-iie Institute, Calcutta. Among those present were the Governor of Ilengai, 
Sir 15 . N. Mill a. Sir George Rainy, Nawab Hawaii Ali Chaudhury, Sir I*. C. 
Mittcr, the Raja of Nashipnr, the Raja of Santosh, the Maharaja of Mymensingh, 
Mr. S. N. Haji, Sir Devapiasad Saihadlukaii, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetti, Mr. I!. E. G. Eddis, Mr. II. Graham, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mr. W. R. 
Prentice and Mr. P. Mukerjec. 

Viceroy’s opening Speech. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakmdas invited the Viceroy to open the proceedings 
His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Federation, said : 

Mr. President and gentlemen ,—1 know that I am speaking not only for myself 
but for the other members of my Government who are here to-day when I give 
expression to the pleasure we feel at being present at the deliberations of this 
conference. 

As you have said, Mr. President, this Federation is still in its infancy and I 
heartily welcome the formation o ’ an organisation which will express the considered 
and authoritative views of Indian Commercial and industrial Interests and facilitate 
consultation with the Government on ail matters affecting the economic welfare of 
India. In a vast country like this, it must frequently happen that measures which are 
pressed oil the Government by such interests in one part of the country may be 
economically disadvantageous to the other parts and it is clearly therefore the more 
important that representatives from all quarters should meet together in an organisa¬ 
tion, such as you have formed ar.d learn to give and take in evolving a common 
policy for India’s economic prosperity. This diversity of conditions is reflected 
to some extent n the present tr ulc outlook, for although the progress of Indian 
trade is now generally more favourable there are clouds over the rice, coal and 
cotton trades which darkens the picutte. 

IOKKIiIN MARKETS FOR IVDIAM PRODUCE. 

Your President has referred to certain difficulties from which Indian trade is 
now suffering and some of these, as he has said, are caused by the low prices 
which the Indian produce obtains in the markets of the world. This, no doubt, 
is due in some cases to defective methods of marketing, but it would hardly be 
correct to say that the Royal Commission on Agriculture has overlooked this point, 
for it has devoted an important chapter to the subject. The views and recommen¬ 
dations of the Commission are receiving the careful attention of the Government 
of India and of die Local Governments : but the root of the whole matter appears 
to be this, that there is no incentive to the primary producer to improve the quality 
of his produce unless he is sure of an adequate premium for the improved quality. 
Quality is receiv ng increased attention in the world’s market and commands subs¬ 
tantially higher prices. Indian trades can give a powerful impetus to the improved 
production by passing on a fair premium to the primary producer, and may thereby 
do much to increase the wealth of India generally and of the agricultural classes 
in particular on whose prosperity, as Sir Purshottamdas has said, the prosperity 
of the commercial and industrial classes depends. 

The Agricultural Commission has stressed the value of forming organisations 
on the lines of the Indian Central Colton Committee on which your President has 
played so important a part. The success of any such organisation must depend 
primarily on the initiative and energy of the trade to finance its organisations by 
62 
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undertaking at its instance legislation to impose a cess. Such an organisation need 
not be limited to trades dealing in agricultural produce. We have recently consul¬ 
ted the Chambers on a proposal to impose such a cess on hides, and it has been 
decided to appoint a small committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Meek, the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, to examine the details. It is satisfac¬ 
tory too that the Indian Mining Federation should be contemplating an organisa¬ 
tion financed by a cess to improve the production and popularise the use of 
domestic coke and should be making an active endeavour to face the difficulties 
from which the coal industry is suffering. 

appointment or trade commissioners. 

But trade organisations in India, if they are to be fully effective, require 
adequate representation abroad where their principal markets are, who can furnish 
them with continuous ancl up-to-date information on the standards of quality 
demanded, fluctuations in prices, tariffs and trade regulations and other matters of 
importance to the Indian Exporter, and who can effect trade introductions and 
smoothen the way for Indian merchants visiting those countries and who can 
investigate the potentialities of wider markets and opportunities for extending Indian 
trade. Indian merchants have not always agencies on whom they can rely 
in other countries, and here is a gap which can be at least partially filled by the 
appointment of Trade Commissioners. Mr. Lindsay and his assistants, Mr. Gupta 
and Mr. Asli, besides the valuable work they have done in England, have also been 
preparing the way for the location of permanent offices in other parts of 
Europe, and Sir Atul Chatterji, who has already done much for Indian commerce 
during the tenure of his present office, has submitted proposals for the appointment 
of Trade Commissioners at Hamburg, Milan and New York. 

recent mission to the near east. 

You will remember too that a commercial mission visited the Near East and 
Africa in the early part of this year ; and in the course of their valuable report they 
have recommended the appointment of Trade Commissioners at Alexandria, Mom- 
bassa and Durban. These recommendations are now under review. I should like 
to take this opportunity of acknowledging the cordial welcome that our mission 
received in South Africa and all the other countries they visited. 

This mission, as you know, originated in the report of the Tariff Board on the 
Cotton Textile Industry, which laid emphasis on the fact that the development 
of an export trade was a matter of vital importance to the Bombay Mill 
Industry. For many months this industry has been passing through difficult 
times. Production in Bombay has been stopped by labour troubles, and the 
output of cotton manufactures in India as a whole has consequently been 
seriously reduced. It is a striking fact that in spite of this fall in the 
production, imports of cotton goods have been actually less for the first six 
months of this year than in the corresponding period of last year. The inability 
of foreign manufacturers to increase or even maintain their imports into India, 
when production in Bombay had almost ceased, suggests that the Bombay industry 
would not be assured of finding salvation by raising prices for the consumer through 
protective duties, and that the remedy must be sought elsewhere. The remedy 
is surely co-operation between the employer and the labour to reduce the cost of 
production here and in some other industries. 

LABOUR UNREST. 

India is reaching the stage when labour can economically earn the wages that 
it properly demands in order to raise its standard of living, only by more efficient 
work. Indian industry can only hold its own against world competition by a 
combined effort, an effort by employers to reduce the overhead charges and by 
labour to increase the efficiency of its work. In addressing an audience of business 
men, many of whom are large employers, I need make no apology for alluding 
to the conditions of industrial labour. India has not, of course, any more than 
other countries, been free from labour unrest in the past ; but all of us must have 
observed with great concern and regret the outbreak and continuance of labour 
troubles all over the country which has been so marked a feature. It is difficult 
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for me to lay sufficient emphasis upon the appalling waste of resources, the set-back 
to general prosperity, the suffering and privations of the innocent, the dangerous 
passions of class-hatred and mob-violencc which are the inevitable outcome of a 
series of conflicts between the employer and the employed such as have disfigured 
the industrial record of the present year in India. When f say that it has been 
reliably stated that, in the first nine months of 1928, at least 30 million working 
days have been lost owing to trade disputes and that the total loss in wages only 
on this score has been estimated at the gigantic figure of &'/ 2 crores of rupees, I 
am still taking no account of the vastly greater losses of the employers of labour 
which in the Bombay mill strike alone have been computed at no less than 15 crores 
of rupees. It is easy to picture to one-self what all this means when translated into 
privations ol women and children, the ruin of family life and the arousing of 
passions which it is easier to set loose than to control. 

The organisation of labour for its legitimate purpose is always to be welcomed 
but if that organisation is to be merely a weapon in the hands of men whose 
thoughts are often directed less to the true welfare of the labouring classes than 
to disturbance for unworthy ends, it is likely only to become a danger and menace 
to society, instead of a source of strength to its own members. I would earnestly 
ask you to consider whether there is any action which you as employers and we as 
Government can take to prevent the recurrence of such a situation. The conditions 
under which Indian industrial labourers work have come in for some severe 
criticism recently on the part of observers from outside. I am far front suggesting 
that all the comments of out temporary visitors have been justified or made with 
a fair sense of proportion and appreciation of the difficulties peculiar to this 
country ; but an impartial survey of the recent happenings in the industrial world 
has made me feel that we must all be prepared to join hands in the search for 
remedies that may promise relict Bom the present state of affairs. 

NEED FOR FINDING REMEDIES. 

We shall agree that a feeling of discontent and of injustice, if it exists, provides 
just the soil and atmosphere, necessary for the professional agitator, and for the 
even more insidious activities of those who, for reasons of their own, aim at the 
break-up of the existing order of society. That such persons have been at work 
during the past year, we all know. 1 am asking you to day to co-operate with me 
in exploring means of action to meet their operations by removing, so far as lies 
within our power, the conditions which provide them with their opportunity, because 
here 1 feel sure that you as employees and vve as Government can co-operate. For 
instance, we have recently placed before the country proposals which are designed 
to facilitate enquiry into and settlement of trade disputes by impartial tribunals ; 
but the setting up of such machinery will not in itself be sufficient to eliminate 
industrial conflicts. It must Ire supplemented by action on the part both of 
employers and woikers. In England, for example, much has been done to prevent 
disputes coming to a head, through machinery set up within trades and industries 
by employers and workers themselves, so that the Government machinery for 
enquiry and settlement is regarded as the last line of defence, the final court of 
appeal, to which in extreme cases only reference should be made. I have 
mentioned this specially as one example of the way in which more direct relations 
might be established between employers and labour. 

contact between employer and employee, 

Since I came to India I have been impressed by the fact that in some of the 
organised industries here, the workman seems to be separated from the employer 
to a degree which is unknown m England. I recognise that this is no doubt the 
result, to some extent, of factors over which employers have little or no control, 
such as the illiteracy of the workmen, and in many cases the brevity of the period 
which he is prepared to devote to industrial pursuits. But, it seems to me that 
there may be other obstacles, more susceptible of removal, which come between 
employers and those for whose welfare they are responsible, and that possibly by 
the reduction in some cases of intermediaries or perhaps by other methods, more 
direct relations might be established. 
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In other matters also, I suggest that we have something to learn from other 
countries. India, from the point of view of industry, is comparatively speaking, a 
young country, and we have therefore an exceptional opportunity of profiting by 
the experience of others. I am not suggesting that all the measures which have 
been found successful elsewhere can automatically be applied to Indian conditions ; 
but 1 do believe that there is here a wide and fruitful field which has not yet been 
thoroughly explored. 

During the last five or six years, India has made considerable progress in labour 
legislation. Most of our important acts, such as the Factories and Mines Acts, have 
been entirely remodelled, and others, such as the Trade Unions Act and the Work¬ 
men's Compensation Act are new. But in the field of labour legislation great 
advances have been made in recent years in Western countries, and new ideas and 
new methods are being constantly canvassed and examined and we in India may 
still benefit from their experience before we rest satisfied that our existing legisla¬ 
tion is entirely adequate and suitable. In our consideration of these important 
matters, I have no doubt that we shall be able to count upon your assistance and 
that you will readily give us the benefit of your great experience. 

BRITISH AND THIS INDIAN COMMERCE. 

As you, Sir, have said, the development of Indian commerce and industry is 
intimately connected with the national movement. The ideal of making the lncfian 
nation united, prosperous and progressive is one with which every Britisher should 
sympathise ; for such an ideal is the natural issue and fulfilment of everything that 
Great Britain has tried and is trying to do in India. But at times anxiety to reach this 
ideal tempts some to accept an economic outlook which seems to he narrower than 
what world experience suggests. Legislative short cuts are dangerous weapons to use 
in these days of increasing economic inter-action between all parts of the w orld, and 
may very easily do more harm than good to the cause they are meant to serve. 
You have referred, Mr. President, to the intcr-aclion of British and Inman commer¬ 
cial interests. It is, I think, almost a tiuisin to say that Indian commerce and 
industry will only make good by a constructive effort in which British commercial 
interests, we may be sure, when fairly approached, will not be slow to co-operate. 
As you Sir have told us, such co-operation is e,ven now not rare. Thanks, indeed, 
largely to the efforts of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas himself, in the great cotton 
industry, Indian and British business men are already working harmoniously toge¬ 
ther for the common end of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the East India 
Cotton Association and the Bombay Mill-Owners' Association. 

We find other recent instances of co-operation in the formation of an Indian 
Accountancy Board, the proposals for which have been worked out by an informal 
committee of prominent Indian and British Accountants with the assistance of the 
Commerce Department and also in the unanimous recommendations of the Indian 
Road Development Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Jayakar, which 
included members of all parties in the legislature, the European group as well as the 
Congress Party, Nationalists, I ndependents and Muslims and the Government. 

I sincerely welcome, .Sir, your hope that the time will come when Indian and 
British Commerce and Industry, will work gladly together without distinction of 
race or creed. 

COASTAL TRAFFIC RESERVATION. 

You have referred, Sir, to the Coastal Reservation Bill which was before the 
Assembly last Session. The position of the Government has been repeatedly made 
plain on this matter, and in view of the fact that the Bill is now in the Select com¬ 
mittee, though I thought it right to restate the broad position of Government in 
regard to it, I have not thought it proper to enter into detailed consideration of 
its provisions. I am more concerned, if I can, to induce British and Indian opinion 
to join in searching out a solution that might reconcile the conflicting points of 
view. There are, however, two things I would say on the subject. The future of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine depends primarly on the success of Khe “Dufferin" 
and of the supplementary arrangements which the Government are now making to 
train Indians as marine engineers and as wireless operators. It was said by the 
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maker of the greatest maritime power in Ancient Greece that it is men, not walls 
or ships that make a city ; and in modern times the experience of countries that 
have tried to create a mercantile marine have shown that everything depends on 
personnel. 1 cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
will be created merely by legislative action to transfer the profits of the coastal 
trade, which appears to give only a moderate return of the Capital invested 
from British to Indian shareholders. It is the training of personnel that 1 believe 
to be fundamental to the whole matter. In this vital matter, ungrudging assistance 
and support are being given by British interests, British ship-owners are active 
members of the governing body of the “Du lie rim” British ship-builders have 
willingly agreed to take Indians as apprentices in marine engineering in their yards. 
The Marconi Company is preparing a scheme for training Indians as wireless 
operators. It is essential for the future of the Indian Mercantile Marine that this 
sympathetic interest should be maintained. 

In the second place, it is not infrequently said that there is a precedent for this 
bill in other parts of the Empire and that Australia in particular has reserved her 
coastal trade In the manner that is now proposed for India ; but any one who 
has read the relevant sections of the Australian Navigation Act must be aware that 
they relate only to personnel and that their object is to secure that Australian 
seamen employed in the coasting trade will receive as good wages as Australian 
workers employed on shore. Bo far is it from being true that the Australian 
coasting trade is reserved for Australian-owned ships, that the Australian United 
Steam Navigation Company, which is engaged in the Australian coasting trade, 
is actually financed exclusively by British capital and is controlled by a London 
Board of Directors. There is indeed no precedent in the British Empire, nor so 
far as I know in any other country or empire for legislation which would reserve 
the coastal trade for any one class or race of citizens. India, in her relations with 
parts of the Empire, has always stood for equal economic opportunity for all classes 
or races of His Majesty’s subjects, and 1 can hardly believe that any proposal 
which is inconsistent with this principle will be to the interest of or secure the 
approval of the people of India. 

I have already stated that the ambition to create an Indian Mercantile Marine 
is one with which I have every sympathy ; but I would venture to assert that 
co-operation and not discrimination is the best means of bringing it to fruition. 
,\ drastic reversal of the principles on which the commerce of the world is based, 
is not likely in the long run to he cither a reasonable or tin directive substitute for 
fair competition. 

It is no doubt true as you have said, Mr. President, that the Government of 
India and Indian commercial interests do not always see eye to eye. I fancy that 
there are other spheres of the great and varied life of India of which the same 
thing could be said ; and indeed if t were otherwise, the Government would be no 
Government, for it is impossible to please all of the time. It has therefore been 
a great satisfaction to me to meet your representatives here and to learn from you. 
Sir, how you see the various problems for which it must be our joint effort to find 
a satisfactory solution. 

The commerce and industry of a country aie its very life-blood, and their 
prosperity reacts quickly and surely on the welfare of every individual citizen. Any 
Government worthy of the name will realise that one of its duties is to foster and 
strengthen its commercial life by any means that lie within its power, and it cannot 
but be grateful for the advice and frank criticism of representative bodies such as 
the Federated Chambers of Commerce. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me once again assure you of the pleasure I have 
felt in coming among you this morning, and of the warm interest I take and shall 
continue to take in the welfare of your organisation. 

The Presidential Address. 

In course of his presidential address Sir Purushottaindas Thakurdas said :— 

Indian trade and industry have a long and ancient history. Their importance 
was recognised and the mercantile community was an integral part of Indian polity, 
from the earliest time. Since the advent of British Rule, however, foreign trade 
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has tended to bulk more, and to engage a larger measure of official interest, than 
the indigenous commerce and industry. Indian thinkers for over a generation 
have felt that the fiscal and economic policies of tire Government require to be 
adapted to the economic needs and conditions of the country and the germ of the 
present movement is to be found in their writings and speeches. The most 
prominent names in this school of thinkers, which I recall with gratitude, are 
Dadabhai Nowroji, Romesh Chunder Dutt and Ranade ; two of these were the first 
originators of the Swadeshi movement, which for many years remained in a latent 
state until it gained strength on the Partition of Bengal in 1905. 

HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 

This brief review of the history of this movement is necessary to understand 
that Indian commerce and industry are intimately associated with, and are, indeed, 
an integral part of the national movement—growing with its growth and strengthen¬ 
ing with its strength. Much misunderstanding is due to this important fact not 
being sufficiently recognised. The ideal of the national movement in the political 
sphere, namely to make the Indian nation united, prosperous and progressive, is 
also the ideal of Indian commerce and industry in the economic sphere. Many 
of our European friends and even some Indians do not realise that, deprived of its 
inspiration in Indian nationalism, Indian commerce and industry might be reduced 
to mere exploitation. The attitudes of the Indian commercial world to Government 
and British commercial interests can be rightly appreciated only if this great fact is 
understood. Indian commerce and industry cannot make terms with the one or 
the other at the expense of national interests. At the same time peace and order, 
security of person and property, are in India, as elsewhere, the first requirements 
of commercial and industrial well-being ; and Government may count upon the 
support of Indian commerce to every well-considered measure having for its 
object the promotion of these prime interests. 

indo-britjsh co-operation. 

I look forward to the time when the distinction between Indian and British in 
the commerce and industry of the country will disappear, and both British and 
Indian industrialists and business men will work harmoniously together in promoting 
the economic well-being of the country. Such co-operation even now' is not rare, 
and it is bound to grow as Englishmen in India understand that Indian leaders 
have no predatory intentions, and that in a self-governing India, British interests 
will be as secure as at the present day. They should recognise, however, that 
Indians have the same right to a predominant share in the commerce and industry 
of their country, as other nationals have in their countries, and should not 
misinterpret their attempts to obtain it as an attack upon British interests in India. 
One sometimes hears of claims to a stake in the country computed in terms of 
amounts of British capital invested. I cannot help thinking that arguments 
against our national aspirations based on such claims are derogatory to the high 
plane on which the relations between Britain and India should always rest. Other¬ 
wise, it is not difficult to argue on the other side, that, even in terms of money, 
Britain has recovered from this country much mote than the amount of British 
capital invested in India, and that after all the stake of the Indian Merchants in 
India is very considerably larger, in fact many thousand times larger. But the 
relation between the two countries must be decided by higher considerations and 
on broader grounds than those of rupees annas and pies. 

scientific marketing. 

There is one point which has perhaps been overlooked by the Agricultural 
Commission—or which was possibly beyond its scope—namely, the price which 
Indian raw material secures in the markets of the world. There are many directions 
in which Indian interests can be better safeguarded and Indian raw materials be 
given fairer valuation in these markets than at present. As Your Excellency knows, 
the Agricultural Department of the United States of America by passing the 
Cotton Standards Act in 1923 compelled the whole world to trade in American 
cotton on no other standards except those prepared by that Department for 
American cotton. The Act imposes heavy penalties ( up to six months’ imprison- 
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ment) on any American citizen buying, selling, either quoting or receiving, quota¬ 
tions based on any standards other than those of the United States of America. 
The cotton trade of the whole world has more or less been compelled to fall in 
a line with this. The latest information from America is that American shippers 
have been successful in securing the establishment at Bremen, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Ghent and Brussels of super Appeal Boards or Committees by which all disputes 
regarding the quality, etc., of American cotton will be decided. On these Committees 
the American shippers are represented equally with European buyers of American 
cotton. No unwarranted running down of the raw material of America is thus risked, 
and this somewhat exceptional measure has been successful only because the cotton 
trade of America has behind it the whole-hearted support of the Government of the 
United States of America, who are actuated by the ideals of increasing the reputation 
and good name of American cotton ami securing a fair price to its growers. 
1 do not pretend that Indian raw material is, in every respect, exported in the most 
perfect condition but it cannot be claimed, either, that American cotton is marketed 
in such a satisfactory state as to be incapable of improvement. At the moment, 
the Indian shipper has no voice in the cotton exchanges ; or for the matter of that in 
any exchanges, where Indian raw materials are traded in, in any part of the world. 
I may say that even in India the Central Government have not yet been able to 
devise uniform standards for trading in the same variety of cotton all over the 
country. Regarding the export of jute which is the monopoly of India, and a necessity 
of the world, the commercial Sale Rooms of London where the jute business 
is transacted, if they keep any nationals from their precincts, they keep out Indians. 
There are other Sale Rooms in London which definitely refuse to take Indians 
as their members. I mention this in order that Your Excellency may realise in 
correct perspective, the feelings with which Indians who see those conditions in 
foreign countries return here owing to such handicaps. I am sure that if the Govern¬ 
ment of India took some interest in removing these handicaps on Indians, they 
would not have to work long in securing us redress. I need hardly add that such 
a step, when achieved, will materially assist the Indian grower in several directions. 
It would help against an unwarranted lowering of the value and reputation of 
Indian raw materials in world markets, and would further facilitate the marketing of 
Indian produce abroad. 

COAST t, BILL. 

One legislative measure which was before the Assembly at Simla last September 
has called for more criticism than usual—I refer to the Coastal Reservation Bill. 
Responsible British commercial representatives allege that the Bill, as drafted, is 
nothing short of a measure of “expropriation.” As the Bill is at present in the 
most important stage of all, namely, the Select Committee stage, 1 will not say 
anything more than that it is for the European commercial representatives on the 
Select Committee of the Assembly to convince the other members of the Select 
Committee of this undesirable aspect of the Bill. 

The country notes with satisfaction the beginning made under Your 
Excellency’s Government for the training of Indian boys as officers on the 
“Dufferin.” During the last sixty years for which the British Companies have had 
the practical monopoly of Indian Coastal Trade, not only has the slightest 
chance or opportun ty not been afforded to Indians to be trained or to serve as 
officers or engineers on their ships, but all possible means have been employ¬ 
ed by the vested interests to prevent Indians from participating in the vast carrying 
trade of this country. The Indian commercial community also continuously had 
reason to complain of the comparatively scant attention which their requirements 
have received at the hands of the non-Indian companies. Moreover, what the Bill 
aims at is no more than what is or has been, for many years, the law in practically 
all the maritime countries of the world, not even excluding several parts of British 
Empire ; and it must be remembered that what is being complained against so 
bitterly is one of the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
appointed by the Government of India about five years ago. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to fits Excellency the Viceroy Mr. G. D. 
Birfa said that he hoped a new chapter so auspiciously opened would bring 
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the Government of the country into closer relations with the mercantile opinion 
of the country. Mr. Birla also thanked the Governor, after which the Federation 
adjourned for lunch. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

CONDOLESCH 

On the Federation reassembling in the afternoon on the motion of the Chair¬ 
man, it recorded its grief at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS. 

Mr. B. F. Madan (Bombay) moved ! “This Federation urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India the necessity of remodelling the P-dian Customs Tariff and that 
a Committee of Experts, including representatives of the Indian commercial 
bodies, be appointed to go into the question at an early date.’’ He said the 
reason why such an enquiry had become necessary, was that the customs tariff 
had grown from a purely revenue tariff, with an average rate of 5 per cent, 
to a tariff partly for revenue and partly to carry out a policy of discriminating 
protection. 

Mr. J. N. R. Mehta ( Karachi ) seconded, and Professor C. N. vakil support¬ 
ed the resolution. Sir George Rainy remarked that lie had received the agenda 
of this meeting about a week ago, just before the beginning of the Christmas 
holidays. In the time available it was not possible for him to look into the 
various papers which concerned bin department, so carefully as he would have 
liked to do. The resolution was carried. 

MR. HAJl’S HIM. 

Lala Havkishen Lai ( Lnhoie ) moved “This Federation strongly supports 
the Bill to reserve the Coastal Traffic of India to Indian vessels and urges the 
Government of India to encourage the participation of Indian vessels in the 
overseas trade of the country and to take early steps to develop the ship¬ 
building industry in India ; and while welcoming the establishment of the train¬ 
ing ship “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges that another training ship be stationed 
for the Bay of Bengal,” lie dealt with the main objection to the Bill and sub¬ 
mitted that the Bill did not really discriminate between the Britisher and Indian, 
but discriminated between the India and the rest of the world. The bill was 
very brief, and the operative sections were only two. One defined the controlling 
interest while the other laid down how the license was to be granted. As they 
bad learnt from the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy that morning, 
Europeans and Indians were both co-operating with each other to train the youth 
of India for a sea-faring life in tire training ship “Dufferin”. 

INDIAN SALT INDUSTRY 

Mr. Faizullahhoy Ganjee (Calcutta) moved: “This Federation urges upon 
the Government of India the necessity of reconsidering their attitude towards 
ordering a full enquiry into the condition of the Indian Salt Industry." He said 
that the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s recommendation to refer the question 
of the salt industry to the Tariff Board was turned down by the Government of 
India, which action had been a gross injustice to this country. The question was 
whether the salt industry needed protection or not and whether India could become 
self-supporting as far as its own internal supply was concerned. 

Sir George Rainy remarked that this was a question which concerned the 
Finance Department just as much as the Commerce Department. There had been 
no opportunity for consultation between himself and his colleague Sir George 
Schuster. In these circumstances, it was quite out of the question for him to deal 
with the matter. It was one which ought to be discussed between Sir George and 
him before anything was said. The resolution was carried. 

THE OIL ENQUIRY. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand ( Bombay ) moved : ‘This Federation urges the 
Government of India to institute a further and fuller enquiry by the Tariff Board 
supplementary to the recent oil enquiry in respect of the points suggested byyhe 
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President of the Tariff Hoard.” tie said that the oil industry was alien in every 
sense of the term. It had foreign capital and a foreign directorate. Except that 
it happened to be located in India and employed unskilhd Indian labour it was 
in no sense an Indian industry. Therefore, if the invaluable mineral assets of the 
country were to be conserved, if such a key industry which was vital for this impor¬ 
tant source of power was to be fully utilised for the benefit of India, the Govern¬ 
ment should see to it that the industry was predominantly Indian in character. 
Mere registration of companies in India and subscription of rupee capital as sugges¬ 
ted in the opposite camp, would not satisfy them. They wanted the controlling 
interests of the industry to be Indian in every way. Oil had become a subject of 
international importance, and might soon be a cause of the next world war. There¬ 
fore, it was imperative and urgent that the country’s supply of oil should be in the 
hands of its own nationals. 

Sir George Rainy said that if this resolution was passed, it would of cours; 
be considered by the Government of India, but he was very doubtful about the 
result. The Government of India would have to be satisfied about the things 
before they agreed to an enquiry of the kind contemplated. In the first place, a 
prima f'f.ie case would have to be made out for believing that the consumers were 
seriously injured by the oil companies, and secondly that if an enquiry was 
undertaken, it was likely to lead to any concrete result. He had never been able 
to see the advantage of having enquiries which were likely to be infructuous. 

The resolution was carried after which the Federation adjourned. 

SECOND DA Y—igth DECEMBER 1Q28 

The Federation resumed its second meeting on this day, Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas presiding. 

Mr. Birla’s Motion 

Mr. G. D. Birla moved:— 

“This Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce is emphatically 
of the opinion that India should be represented at all international 
Labour Conferences by Indians only and always by a full quota of 
delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non-Indians to be her representatives, and urges that the delegation 
of a country to the Labour Conference should be national in character." 

Mr. Birla said that the object underlying the resolution was self-explanatory. 
Their demand was that India should be represented through Indians and that 
the full quota of delegation should be sent to represent this country. They further 
demanded that every opinion which the Government of India forwarded from 
the country to ihe Labour Conference should Ire done after consultation with the 
mercantile bodies, and that at Geneva the Government delegates should take 
action in consultation with the employers’ delegation. He emphasised that it 
was essential that India should be represented through Indians. It would be 
most disgraceful to suggest that no capable Indian were found to represent 
India at such a conference. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti ( Madras), in seconding, remarked from 
personal experience, that unless the full quota of delegates was sent, it was impossi¬ 
ble to take part in all the committee meetings that were held simultaneously at 
Geneva where various issues affecting the destiny of India were discussed. 

The Hon. Sir B. N. Mitra said that if this resolution were carried, it would 
receive the most careful consideration of the Government in due course. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Federation next adoped a resolution recommending Seth Baksturbhai Lalu 
bhai as a delegate and Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti ( Madras) P. 
Mukerjee ( Punjab ), B. Das ( Behar ) and Khan Bahadur A. Chandoo ( Burma ) 
as advisers to represent the employers in this country at the 12th session of the 
International Labour Conference and Mr. Jadunath Ray as a delegate and 
Messrs. H. A. Master, K. N. Neogy and Sheriff Hossain at the 13th session. 

Delegation To League Session 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
of India that delegations to all international conferences and committees be 
composed of Indians only. 
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Mr. Khaitan said that this resolution was closely allied to the one already 
passed. This resolution, he said, dealt with the economic and financial organi¬ 
sation of the League of Nations whereas the other one dealt with the International 
Labour Conference which was a part of the former. The League of Nations 
had also got an organisation called the Economic and Financial Organisation, 
and it was under the aegis of this organisation that all matters dealing with 
economics and finances of the world except labour matters, were discussed under 
the auspices of the League. He hoped that the Government of India would have 
no hesitation in future to appoint only Indians who command the confidence 
of the country. 

Sir George Rainy, while he did not like to commit himself in any way 
to any opinion in the matter, assured the delegates that any opinion expressed 
by the Federation would be taken into consideration. 

The resolution which was duly seconded was carried. 

Development Of Jute Trade 

Mr. H. P. B. Garia ( Calcutta ) moved :—“In the opinion of the Federa.- 
tion, the Government of India should, as soon as possible, give effect to the 
recommendation of the Royal Agricultural Commission to appoint a central co - 
mmittee fo jute on the lines of the Indian Cotton Control Committee who 
would try to establish organised market, promote legislation for the fixation of 
a permanent standard of quality for all dealings in jute, and bring about the 
establishment of a future market for jute like the Bombay Cotton market." 

He said that jute was one of the principal crops grown in this country, and he 
thought it was essential that at least half the members of the proposed committee 
should be elected by the jute growing interests. It was seconded by Messrs. R 
K, Chamaria and A. C. Chaudhury and carried. 

Enquiry Into Banking 

Mr. G. D. Birla ( Calcutta ) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to immediately appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee to look 
into the system of Indian indigenous banking, with a view to develop and foster 
the same. He said that India was a big country, having a vast population. 
Having regard to the needs and requirements of Indian agriculturists, it was 
essential that they should make a thorough enquiry into the present condition 
of Indian banking by a committee. 

Mr. R. J. Udhani, on behalf of Sir Shapurji Billimoria, in seconding, 
regretted the decay of Banking in India, and pointed out that the necessity for 
such a committee was ail the greater at present in view of the fact that though 
the Reserve Bank Bill was withdrawn by the Government of India, that 
question would have to be tackled by them sooner or later. 

The resolution was carried. 

Appointment of Trade Commissioners 

Resolutions were also passed urging on the government the necessity of 
appointing experienced Indian businessmen as Indian Trade Commissioners in 
important commercial centres of the world and demanding that the High Commi¬ 
ssioner for India should always be an Indian, and that he should be placed in the 
same status as the High Commissioners of the different self-governing colonies. 

The Federation also passed a resolution congratulating the Government of 
their accepting the principle of calling tenders in India in Rupee currency and for 
delivery in India. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution establishing an Indian National 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, with Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas as President and Mr. D. P. Khaitan as Vice-President. The proceedings 

then term inated. 



All India Trade Union Congress 


The ninth Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress commenced at 
Jharia on Tuesday the iSth DECEMBER tgsS with Mr. M. Daud in the chair. 
More than one hundred and fifty delegates of various labour unions all over 
India attended the Congress. A large numbe - of distinguished visitors including 
Pt. Jawahailal Nehru, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. Ryan and Mr. F. W. 
Johnstone were present. The open session commenced at 5 P. M. in the afternoon 
and terminated at 9 P. M. 

Mr. F. W. Johnstone, who attended the Trade Union Congress as a fraternal 
delegate of the League against Imperialism was arrested at 9-30 P. M. when the 
Congress was being adjourned for the day. As he had come out of the pandal 
he was served with orders for leaving British India issued by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment on the 14th evening while he was in Calcutta. Police officers;'werc waiting 
outside and when he came out of the pandal after delivering a speech asking the 
the Indian Trade Union to be affiliated with the League he represented, he was 
taken into custody. 

The Congress was opened with national songs punctually at 5 P. M. in a 
tastefully decorated pandal. President Mr. Daud was conducted to the pandal 
amongst cries of “Bande-Mataram” by the Chairman, Reception Committee 
followed by other distinguished persons. About two hundred delegates attended 
the Congress. The visitors including a large number of workmen of the 
adjoining coal fields were indeed very large compared with the population 
of the place. 

Messages expressing sympathy with the Trade Union Congress and regret 
for attending it were received from Messrs. C. F. Andrews, and N. M. Joshi, the 
Pan Pacific Federation, Trade Union Congress, London, International Trade 
Union Federation, Amsterdam, Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress 
Workers’ Welfare League, Berlin and some other foreign labour associations. 

Chairman’s Address 

“We meet here to-day under a sense of deep sorrow for the death of our 
illustrious and noble countryman, Lala Lajpat Rai. No worse evil could have 
befallen the country at this critical juncture than the passing away of Lalaji. 
He was a selfless man and a true patriot. Though he stood for all that was 
best and noblest in Hinduism, he placed the country and its cause above his 
party and community. He was a great national leader in every sense of the 
term. He was born for the country, he lived for the country and died for the 
country. His unexpected death is a great loss to Indian public life and is a 
national calamity. We offer our humble tribute to the memory of this great and 
true man. We also offer our sincere condolences to ;the bereaved members of 
his family," said Sj. Gunendra Nath Ray, Chairman, Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates of the Trade Union Congress. 

Sj. Ray then gave a brief history of Jharia and said : “It is now a place where 
business people from ail parts of the world have come and brought, and are 
bringing in, capital for the exploitation of its mineral resources. It is, therefore, 
a place where we can also expect a large number of the exploited. In fact, it is 
the centre of an important section of labour connected specially with coal mining." 

“In 1921 when you met here on the last occasion, you saw her in affluence ; 
but since then she has been passing through bad times and has now arrived at a 
critical stage ; her only commodity—coal—finds no market and her coal industry 
is 00 the verge of ruin ; her collieries are being closed one by one and workers 
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are being thrown out of employment ; labour wages have been falling down and 
down and have now reached an irreducible minimum.” 

“One of the principal objects of the Trade Unions is to secure adequate wages 
for the labour. Consequently, it is no wonder that all capitalists and employers 
would view the Trade Union movement with suspicion and misgiving. Up till now, 
however, no principle or basis to determine a standard for labour’s fair share of 
the earnings from the products of an industry, has been found and it is doubtful 
if such a standard will ever be foustj^ Each case depends and must depend, on its 
own circumstances. For example, a labourer who works hard and economically 
is surely entitled to higher wages than one who does not possess such qualification. 

“But though the wages of labour will thus depend upon circumstances and 
production of a particular industry, upon demand and supply or efficiency of 
labour itself, no fair-minded man can ask the employee to place himself at the 
mercy of his employer. Instances are not rare where the helpless position of 
labour is taken advantage of by the employer. The world is fast travelling into a 
new era of materialism and self-aggrandisement, the imperialists and capitalists, 
bureaucrats, and aristocrats, are ruling the world in combination. The only 
thing that is respected and obeyed by them is united public action, organised 
public effort. For the interest of trade, for the interest of industry itself, labour 
must organise and speak in a combined voice. Trade Union organisations are 
therefore a necessity, and to it in the words of our worthy leader, Mr. Jo shi, “if the 
employers would not give labour a helping hand in the formation of unions, they 
will have at least to tolerate them." 

“The activities of the Trade Unions in India have so far been confined to 
attempting to secure the redress of the grievances of their members by making 
representations to their employers. Unfortunately, their attempts in this direction 
did not succeed in producing the desired effect in several instances : and though 
they tried hard to avoid it, strike was the inevitable result. 

“I cannot conceive that these strikes were started without any legitimate 
grievance and before any definite or ostensible grievance had been put forward 
or any serious effort made to find a solution by negotiation I am unable to 
admit that strikes in this country are too easily created and too easily started. My 
countrymen do not doubt for a moment that until these directly interested employers 
and employed, are fully acquainted with the causes of dispute and until every 
effort has been made by negotiations to arrive at some agreement, a strike should 
not be resorted to. But they feel, and I think rightly, that the withholding of labour 
is justifiable in cases of legitimate grievances, which after being “properly presented 
and considered are not remedied. Strike or non-co-operation, however undesirable 
or obnoxious to the strong, is the only weapon of the weak and the emasculated and 
when gross injustice is done to the weak and their appeal to the strong fails, it is no 
wonder that they would resort to strike. It is also no wonder that they would be met 
by the mighty force of capital. Heat generates heat; and when feeling and passions 
grow stronger and stronger, both parties become unreasonable and go to excesses. 
This is happening in all ages all the world over with this difference that while in 
a free country we rarely, if ever, hear of the shooting of the strikers by ‘the 
keepers of the peace’, it is not uncommon in a country dependent on ‘Trustees’ 
for protection. 

“Probably, however, with a view to deal ‘swiftly and effectively’ with the 
situation, the Government has introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly, 
which when passed, will render a general strike by workmen of different trades and 
industries illegal. This Bill will certainly be discussed by you and I refrain from 
entering into its details at this stage. 

“It is true that the Trade Union movement in India is ‘mainly economic in 
its orgin’ and it has, up till now, kept up its economic character ; but I doubt if it 
will be able to maintain this character long. To me it seems that the Economic 
salvation of India in its present political condition is impracticable. India by the 
extent and favourable conditions of her territory is capable of producing almost 
every article required for the use of man; yet India with her low tariff is the 
dumping ground of the world. If this is to be stopped, if India is to build up her 
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industries and to have a shaie of the world’s material wealth, nay even her own, she 
must have political salvation first. We may c all it by any name, birth-light, natural 
right or inherent right, just right or justice, we cannot have it for the mere asking. 
No Government, much less an alien Government, is in a hurry to part with its power. 
You will have to wrest it from its hands just as the barons did at Hunnimede. It is 
true that India is physically weak ; hut as no empire can last on brute force alone 
she needs have no reason for despair, no reason to believe that her future is “wrapped 
in fog and uncertainty.” Her cause is just ; and in her fight for political freedom, 
sooner or later, she is bound to get the world’s moral support on her side, and, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when her voice and the voice of God will act as 
one and be potent enough to silence the thunders of Whitehall. For this, India 
requires her children to raise their voice with the combined force of a nation; she 
requires a national sentiment in her children and a community of hearts ; she 
requires the co-operation and organisation of her children ; whenever necessary, 
to sacrifice their personal, seriatim, communal and provincial interests. She also 
requires that when, by the grace of 1 loti, her time comes, the different organisations 
in the country, however small and javiing they may be at the present moment, 
will assist tlieir Motherland in organising herself into a complete whole. When 
that day comes, 1 believe, the Trade Unions of India will not fail to do their quota 
in the country’s cause. Till then let us live and do our duty. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. [laud, the President, then delivered his address. At the outset he 
elaborately dealt on the nistory of indusBes and labour development of 
the factory system in India. Touching on the growth of labour movement 
in India, the president observed that the present labour movement in India 
fell into four distinct periods according to the dominant forces which 
influenced the coii-se of its appearance and development. The first period, he said, 
was the closing chapter of the old panchayat system, the second started with the 
object of regulating child and women labour in factories during 1875 to i8gr. 
The abolition of the indentured system was the main purpose of the third period, 
whilst the fourth period started with the principal aim of organising workers into 
trade unions. 

Referring to the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms the President observed that 
the Reforms for the first time rci ognising it gave more impetus to labour movement 
in India. Discussing the various Inborn unions formed in India the president said 
that there were about 950J woikers under the various unions in transport work. The 
president made reference to strikes in Calcutta and Bombay and condemned the 
action of the Swaraj Party in the Calcutta Corporation in opposing the increment 
of one and a half rupee in the wages of scavengers and expressed sympathy with 
the workers of the South Indian Railway strike and appealed for dropping the 
cases pending against the woikers and the union men. 

The president pleaded for the abolition of lacial inequalities in railway service 
and for the establishment of wages board and c uncil representations of workers 
and employers for settling matters affecting the living, housing and terms of service, 
He condemned the plea that labour interest and politics were widely divergent. 
Speaking about the thiee constitutions for India proposed by the moderates, 
the Independent party and the All-Parties’ Conference, the president remarked 
that thiy could accept neither the Independent party’s proposition of complete 
independence as it was not feasible under the present condition of the country nor 
the moderate constitution for dominion status but they suggested universal adult 
franchise for men and women, guaranteed seats for labour representations in 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, provision of labour ministry in these bodies 
and protection of labour interests in Executive Council. 

Concluding, the president referred to the South Indian Railway strike, expressing 
sympathy with the sufferers in the strike. He expressed the opinion that when 
the strike was over it was proper that all cases pending against railway workers and 
the union leaders should be dropped. 

The sitting was then adjourned till ne.\i-duy. 
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Resolutions 

igth DECEMBER 1938— The Congress met on this day to discuss and pass 
resolutions. At the outset it passed a resolution approving the action of 
Messrs Chamanlal and Andrews, Bakhale, Mahabubal Huq, and P. C. Bose in 
withdrawing from the British Commonwealth labour Conference in London. The 
resolution considered the British Labour party guilty of grave betrayal against 
the working class in India. 

Mr. Mrinal Kami BOSE moved a resolution asking the Government of 
immediately promulgating legislation for removing slum areas from industrial 
centres as well as offering subsidies and loans for building sanitary houses in those 
areas for the better housing of workers. He said that high mortality amongst Indians 
labouring in industrial towns was due to growing deterioration of its physical, moral 
and material conditions. Many foreigners visiting those places had been shocked 
and appalled. Houses in which industrial workers lived were not (it even for the use 
of animals and Government should take immediate steps for the amelioration of 
such disgraceful conditions. 

A large number of delegates spoke supporting the resolution which was 
passed. 

Resolutions expressing sympathy with the Port Trust Mariners’strike,scavengers’ 
strike and other strikes in Calcutta, the Lilooah strike, Kliargpur strike, South 
Indian Railway strike was moved from the chair and passed. 

Dewan CHAMANLAL moved ‘The Congress protests against the employment 
of police and military force on almost every occasion of strikes and lockouts to 
intimidate workers into submission resulting in death in many cases and grievous 
hurt to unarmed workers. Such use of police and military force was for the inter¬ 
ests of employers and against Government’s declared policy of neutrality in 
industrial disputes. 

“The Congress further warns the Government against discontent spreading 
amongst workers as a result of unwarranted use of force against them and calls 
upon all provincial Trade Federations to organise effectually for declaration of 
general strike, in case force was employed against workers”. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the mandatory portion of the resolution asking the 
Trade Unions to organise for preparing for a general strike was indeed very 
necessary. The policy of Government so far as industrial disputes were concerned 
was : n league with employers. The Government was always ready to bring forth 
police and military to intimidate workers. During recent times they had the 
experience of bullets at Khargpur, Lillooah, Bauria, South India and the other 
day at Bombay. The Police were always ready on some excuse for creating a row 
amongst workers with a view to intimidate them. The other day at Lucknow 
when the police charged the croud assembled to express their indignation against 
the Simon Commission, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was present there, was 
offered a revolver which he refused. It was subsequently discovered that the nran 
who offered the revolver was a C. I. D, police officer. This fact itself spoke of 
police tactics. He was tired of speeches and condemnations. The only thing 
necessary for them was to organise themselves. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose supporting the resolution congratulated his fellow 
workers for their receiving attention from the police. In many places workers 
were shot down and it was through this fire that their emancipation would come. 

Referring to the Bamungachi shooting he said that magisterial enquiry elicited 
that shooting was unjustifiable. The Magistrate passed strictures against the police 
officer for opening fire, but no action was taken by the Government into the matter. 
It was raised in the Parliament only for a reply that the Magistrate was prejudiced. 
Yet the Magistrate’s report was unchallenged. At Bamungachi and at other places 
shooting on workers was on the upper part of the body which proved that it was 
vindictive. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

A resolution was also moved from the Chair and passed approving the action 
taken by Indian delegates during the recent British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference at London in withdrawing from it and that the Congress considered that 
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the British Labour Party had been guilty of grave betrayal against the working 
class in India. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE moved that in view of high mortality amongst working 
classes and moral, physical and material deterioration of workers which was 
considered to be largely in industrial centres, the Congress considered that Govern¬ 
ment should undertake comprehensive legislation for destruction of slum areas and 
that they should offer liberal subsidies and loans for building sanitary houses on 
those places. The resolution supported by many delegates was passed. 

Another resolution sympathising with the strikers of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Kharagpur, South India and other places and specially with the workers at Bauria 
for their sustained struggle was also passed in the Congress. 

aoth DECEMBER 192S —The Congress resumed its third sitting this evening 
at 6-30 p. m. The resolutions which were adopted in the Executive Council meeting 
were placed in the Congress and most of them were passed. The Congress 
passed resolutions adopted in the Executive Council regarding election of office¬ 
bearers to the Pan Pacific Secretariat Amsterdam International and a deputation 
to the All Parties Convention. The Congress also passed resolutions for holding 
the Asiatic Labour Conference at Bombay in April and inviting all trade unions 
and labour organisations of pacific countries including South Africa and Straights 
Settlements to take part in that Congress. On the invitation of Mr. Ruikat, 
Secretary, Central Provinces Trade Union Federation it was passed tint the next 
All India Trade Union Congress would be held at Nagur. 

In view of the fact that the Executive Council meeting lasted long the President 
appealed to the house to abstain from speeches and ratify resolutions adopted in 
the Executive Council in order that the session of the Congress might be finished 
by the night. The house agreed and resolutions were passed against the Trades 
Dispute Bill and it was resolved that a general strike would be declared throughout 
India if the bill was passed. 

A resolution protesting against the action of the government with regard to 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death was passed in the Congress. The resolution stated : 
“That this Trade Union Congress resolves to perpetuate the memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rai by instituting a fund to be known as Lala Lajpat Rai Labour Fund of at 
least a lakh of rupees, the fund to be utilised for the furtherance of labour 
movement in India in pursuance, of a scheme to be drawn up by a committee 
appointed by the Executive Council. This Congress is of opinion that an indepen¬ 
dent, or judicial enquiry should have been held as to the cause of the death of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. This Congress considers that the executive enquiry held by 
Mr. Boyd was a mere eyewash and his report which practically repeats the official 
version of the incidents is wholly unacceptable. This Congress is further of 
opinion that the Government has been guilty of serious dereliction of duty in 
refusing independent enquiry and that its conduct is calculated to confirm the 
public conviction that but for injuries sustained Lalaji would not have died”. 

In concluding the session the President said that the session was indeed very 
momentous. As an emphatic protest against Mr. Johnston’s arrest they had 
affiliated their union with the League against Imperialism which was a step taken 
for the prestige of labour movement, the Congress had actually gained much by 
electing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President. Pandit Jawaharlal was the only 
man who inspite of the Congress creed voiced what was really wanted by Labour. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair from the Reception Committee the session 
was closed. 

The Executive Council Meeting 

The Executive Council of the Trade Union Congress met on the 20lh 
DECE MBER at 8 in the morning and continued till 6 p. m. discussions on several 
controversial matters, such as affiliation of the Indian Trade Union Congress to the 
Pan Pacific Secretariate, the Amsterdam Labour International and the Berlin League 
against Imperialism. The question of affiliation of the first two bodies was postponed 
on the ground that as the Trade Union Congress was in its infancy in India 
it should not get affiliated to any foreign body. The affiliation to the League 
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Against Imperialism was made on the motion of Dewan Chamanlal who 

explained that the affiliation was by way of an emphatic protest against the 
action of Government in arresting Mr. Jhonstone. Heated discussion also 

took place over the Trade Union Congress taking part in the All Parties 

Convention. It was decided that a deputation of fifty members from 

each union would take part in the Convention and place before it the demand of 
the Trade Union in forming a Indian constitution which would include the establish¬ 
ment of a social republic government in British Indian States, universal adult 
suffrage, freedom of speech, introduction of free compulsory education, nationalisa¬ 
tion of services and non-enactment of any repressive measures. It was also 
decided that the deputation would place the demands in the Convention and if 
those were not considered the deputation would not take any part in the Convention. 

On the proposal of Dewan Chamanlal, I't. Jawahailal Nehru was elected as 
President of the Trade Union Congress for the next year and Mr. Joshi was elected 
secretary. 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Comerce of India and Ceylon on Monday the 17th 
DECEMBER IQ28 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. There was a large and 
distinguished gathering, Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, was present, 
There were also present Hon. Sir George Rainey, Hon. Sir Ik N. Mitra, Sir 
George Schuster ( Finance Member ), Hon. Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdlutry, Mr. 
Moberly, Sir B. C. Mitler and Nawab Musharuff Hossain. 

Sir George GODFREY, presiding, reviewed the past year’s affairs, which 
he said, had been marked by many serious labour troubles carried 
on by long strikes which had resulted in loss of earnings to labourers amounting 
to many lakhs of rupees. Labour had been the aggressor, chiefly owing to 
professional agitators, and in the main the labotier had been the sufferer. It was 
deeply regretted by employers who might pay higher wages if Indian labour was 
more efficient, more regular in attendance and more anxious to achieve a modicum 
of skill. Before Indian labour could improve, a higher standard of living must be 
developed, for possessed with a desiie for better wages to meet the cost of a belter 
home life the labourer would work harder and with mote skill. 

Referring to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture the President 
pointed out that only three pages were devoted to India’s jute crop which by export 
duties alone contributed Rs. 4 crores to the Central Government. The Commission’s 
recommendation on this subject was that a Jute Committee be formed, on receipt 
of Rs. 5 lakhs a year to watch over the interests of all branches of the trade from 
the field to the factory. 

He would like to see the small suggested allocation, roughly I per cent, of 
the named income, spent on an endeavour to secure better cultivation, improved 
methods of retting, storage of water for steeping and finally, perhaps the most 
important of all, co-operative selling by the growers. The ryots would undoubtedly 
receive better rates if they were organised to sell on a co-operative system, thereby 
avoiding some of the middlemen who handle the crop, and extract much profit 
from it before the fibre reached the mills and presshouses. 

Viceroy’s Opening Speech. 

In opening the session His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following 

speech 
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‘‘It is a great pleasure to find myself once more taking part in the general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, for I have pleasant recollections 
of a similar occasion at Caxvnpoie two years ago when I was last privileged to 
address your members. A Viceroy does not get as many chances as he would 
wish of meeting representatives of the great commercial life of India, and one of 
the chief advantages and pleasure, as I see it, of his visits to Calcutta is that he is 
able to meet so many businessmen on their own ground, and perhaps get a more 
direct insight into the realities of commercial problems than is possible in what you 
may not improbably considei the somewhat academic atmosphere of Simla 
and Delhi. 

“liut you may be sure that these matters are never very far from my thoughts, 
for I know well that the course of Indian trade is to a large degree an index to the 
welfare of a great proportion of the population of this country. The Associated 
Chambers are Ultimately concerned with all that affects the prosperity of India, 
and it is gratifying to have their assurance of all support and assistance to the 
Statutory Commission on whose present labours the future welfare of India so 
intimately depends. 

“Perhaps the most interesting feature of the trade statistics of the past year 
is that, for the first time since the outbreak of the Great War, the total volume 
of trade reached, and just passed, the figure of 1913-14. The value of both 
imports and exports, as expressed in rupees, h is of course very materially increased, 
but calculated at the price level obtaining at the out-break of war, the total trade 
would, last year, have been 429 crores of rupees ns compared with 427 in 1913-14. 

“The figures for the first six months of the. present year moreover show a 
further improvement on those for the corresponding period in the past two years, 
in spite of the fact that in some tiades, such as the rice trade, there has been a 
set-back. The general position therefore gives good ground for sober optimism, 
and although the comparative failure of the monsoon in some parts of India has 
caused anxiety, the position has been improved by favourable autumn rains, and 
the crop forecasts for India as a whole are now generally fair, 

“The anxiety with which we annually watch the course of the monsoon 
reflects the dependence of India’s commerce upon India’s agriculture, and 1 
appreciate from what you have just said, Mr. President, how clearly the 
Associated Chambers realise this truth. I know that everyone will echo the hope 
you have just expressed that, as a tesult of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, there will lie a vigorous effort to develop India’s agricultural 
strength. 

“The essential inter-dependence of agriculture, commerce and industry is now 
generally recognized, and was accepted as an economic principle at the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva last year, at which the. Indian delegation 
included a distinguished ex-President of the Associated Chambers, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes. The importance of Indian Agriculture in world economics was especially 
recognized by the appointment of another member of the Indian delegation, 
Dr. Hyder, to be Vice-Chairman of the Agiieultural Committee of the Conference. 

“As you have said Mr. (’resident, it is not for all busy men to read and 
digest from covei to cover the able and comprehensive Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. It it hardly one of those pocket series which you 
can carry about with you and dip into at odd moments. 

“But you are no doubt aware that last October the Government of India 
convened a Conference of representatives from all the Provinces in order to 
secure prompt and fruitful examination by all the Governments concerned of the 
more important recommendations made by the Commission, The Conference 
which was attended by the Ministers foi Agriculture from seven Provinces was a 
conspicuous success and augurs well for the realization of the hope which Sir 
George Godfrey has expressed. 

“So far my Government have been engaged in considering ways and means 
to carry out what the Commission regarded as of first importance—the establish¬ 
ment of an Agricultural Research Council ; and we have made sufficient progress 
with this proposal to be able to hope that Government’s decision in regard to it 
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will be announced early next year. There are many other important recommenda¬ 
tions. Many of you will no doubt have observed what stress the Report laid on 
the importance of improved methods of marketing the produce of India. After 
pointing to the flaws inherent in the present system and to the educative effect and 
beneficial re-action which well-regulated markets will have upon the producer, the 
report makes valuable suggestions as to how this can be carried in effect 

“I will not trouble you with details, for I expect the Commission’s conclusions 
are already familiar to many of you, but 1 notice that the Commission gave as 
their considered opinion that organized Trade Associations in India could give 
great assistance in raising the standard of markets, and I need hardly point out 
how usefully the Associated Chambers of Commerce can both help India and 
help themselves by co-operating in the development of improved methods of 
marketing. 

“Some obervations on this topic have, I see, been recently made in the report 
of the Indian Trade Commisioner on the trade of the last two years. In an 
analysis of modern trade tendencies and their application to India’s export trade, 
Mr. Lindsay, after giving it as his opinion that the confidence, which was rudely 
shaken by post-War conditions, is gradually retaining to the commercial world, 
remarks on two points which are at the moment specially pertinent to Indian 
trade. 

“In the first place, he points out that the greater attention is paid now, than 
before the War, to the quality of goods offered for sale, and, secondly, that India’s 
principal exports have to meet growing competition both from increased production 
in other tropical and sub-tropical countries and from synthetic substitutes. 

“I feel little doubt that it is by organized marketing and grading, in agricultural 
and all other products, that India will keep her place in the world s market and 
retain the confidence of the foreign consumer. 

“1 therefore particularly welcome the Chambers’ willingness, to which the 
President has just referred, to accept the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Commission that a Jute Committee should be formed to watch over the interests 
of all branches of the trade from the field to the factory.” 

“In parenthesis, I think I am bound to defend the long-suffering race of 
Finance Members—whose latest representative we are all glad to welcome here 
to-day—from the charge of such adamantine hardness of heart as your President 
has brought against them. He will I have no doubt lay to heart the remarks 
the President has made which more particularly concern his administration. But 
to return to my main argument.” 

“The Commission gave it as their considered opinion that if jute wishes to 
preserve its present position, it is essential that every effort should be made to 
improve the quality, out-turn and methods of manufacture, and to maintain the 
relative cheapness of jute as compared with other fibres. It is satisfactory therefore 
that the Associated Chambers should in the impoitant matter find themselves in 
agreement with the recommendation of the Commission. 

“At the same time in some quarters there seems to be a certain apathy about 
marketing and grading, and a disinclination to believe that present methods could 
be improved, it is dangerous to ignore what is being done in other countries, 
and there is much food for reflection in an article which I saw recently in an 
Italian commercial paper on the rice industry in that country. It has, as you know, 
been often enough complained in the last few months that the export trade in rice 
is seriously depressed ; and one of the reasons for depression has been admitted 
to be increased competition from Italy and other countries.” 

“The article I have spoken of shows that exports of rice from Italy have 
risen from 86,000 metric tons in 1923 to 260,000 in 1927 ; and this remarkable 
increase is attributed largely to improved methods of marketing and grading. The 
price fetched by Italian rice in the London market last September was 17 shillings 
per cwt, as compared with 12s 7>£d, for Burma rice. 

Now you nave had recent experience of the value of grading for export in the 
success of the Coal Grading Board, which was constituted at the beginning of 1926 
on the recommendation of Mr. Noyce’s Committee. Since then the total 
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shipments from Kidderpore E>ocks for cargo and bunker have risen steadily from 
l'A million tons in 1924-25 to nearly l'A million tons last year. It would seem 
that here we have an example which other industries might usefully follow. 

“Some of you may remember that two years ago at Cawnpore i referred to 
the possibility of extending the system of small cesses, and of thus financing 
organizations to look after the interests of the trades concerned. You have 
probably seen that a recommendation to this effect has been made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. They held that such cesses should in their view be 
imposed only with the consent and at the instance of the trade, and they laid it 
down that ordinarily the trade concerned should provide all the funds required for 
its own committee. 

It is, I think, legitimate to hope that the various trades will seriously consider 
the desirability of extending a system which has already been adopted with 
satisfactory results by the tea, shellac and cotton trades. Proposals for a cess 
on hides are now being considered by the Government, and it is worth noting 
the opinion of the Indian Trade Commissioner, in the report to which I have just 
referred, that the position of this important trade in the world’s market would 
undoubtedly be strengthened if the standard of Indian hides could be improved, 
and particularly if measures could be taken to avoid defects in flaying. 

You may remember that two years ago at Cawnpore I referred to certain 
legislation which was in contemplation for centralizing the administration of the 
Mercantile Marine. That legislation has now been passed and the technical staff 
of the Government of India is expected to arrive in India shortly. It is intended 
that the details of the transfer from the Local Governments should be arranged 
during the present cold weather, and the new Acts be brought into force on the 
1st of April 1929. 

On the same occasion 1 spoke of a question of vital concern to Indian 
shipping, the question of its personnel and the natural desire on the part of 
Indians to take a greater part in the transport systems of their country. To help 
to meet this claim the training ship Dufferin was established, and I should like to 
acknowledge the assistance of British Shipping companies in helping to start the 
ship and the interest that their representatives take as Members of the Governing 
Body. 

It is also a cause for great satisfaction that shipping companies should have 
shown themselves so willing to take Duller in cadets as apprentices, and I earnestly 
trust that Indian cadets will prove their capacity and will eventually find 
employment with companies which have given them their training. 

We have heard during recent months not a little about economic discrimination 
between races in India, and point was given to these apprehensions by a private 
Bill which was introduced into the Assembly last session. I am not one of those 
who see in such discrimination any possible solution of the problems which now 
beset India’s growth, for the interests of all the communities which compose the 
population of India to-day are far too intermingled to allow of separatist 
treatment. 

Nor am I in favour of speeding up the development of Indian enterprise by 
the heroic—I might even say dangerous—methods advocated in the Bill. But it 
is only fair to recognize that there is another side to the qusstion. The British 
Steamship companies have built up by their merit and enterprise a wonderfully 
efficient service in Indian waters, but it is only natural that the Indian should be 
acutely conscious of the fact that the great bulk even of the coasting trade of 
India is not in the hands of companies registered in India and is not served 
by steamers registered in India, and that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
hardly exists. 

“Sentiment of course plays an important part even in purely economic 
matters, and this remark is particularly true of India at the present time. Moreover 
we have to remember that modern developments of shipping policy and practice 
make it difficult for Indian enterprise, unaided, to secure a share of the trade. 
Heaven forbid that I should embroil myself in the vexed questions of shipping 
rings, Liners’ conferences and deferred rebates. I merely note the fact that 
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whatever economic justification there may be for such developments, they make 
it difficult for a new company to cut in, and it is not surprising in these 
circumstances that Indian capitalists should wish to invoke the aid of the 
Legislature.” 

“But I think that 1 am correct in saying that the main impulse behind the Bill 
1 have referred to is not a mere desire to secure for Indian capitalists the profits 
which now are made by British companies. Rather it is an ambition—and who 
shall say that it is an unworthy ambition—that India should have its own 
Mercantile Marine and that the ships of that Mercantile Marine should be officered 
as well as manned by Indians ? 

“The problem then as I see it is whether we can help India to realise this 
ambition without resort to methods of confiscation, and I should like you to regard 
it from this point of view. Stated in this way the problem may be less difficult. 
1 hope indeed that a solution may be found in a spirit of co-operation and good¬ 
will, and 1 commend this to your consideration. For as the political progress of 
India seems to me the logical and necessary out-come of the political genius of 
the English people, so should British and Indian industry and commerce work 
together, for India’s commercial and industrial advancement.” 

“On one or two other questions raised in your speech, Mr. President, I would 
say a brief word. With regard to concessions in respect of the Provident Funds 
of private firms, I can assure you that the opinion which you have voiced to-day 
will be carefully considered in conjunction with the views expressed by the Local 
Governments who have recently been consulted.” 

“It is perhaps worth mentioning that the wider range of concessions for which 
you ask is one with which the Local Governments are concerned, and that it 
might be well for your body to urge their views upon the Local Governments in 
the first instance. You questioned too, Mr. President, whether there was any 
likelihood of a reduction in Central taxation combined with increased taxation for 
the Provinces. This would obviously be difficult of attainment, but the possibility 

of trade being so stimulated by reduced taxation as to improve the state of public 

finances generally is a matter which will certainly be studied very carefully by the 
Commerce and Finance Departments.” 

“I know that in such matters you need never doubt that all the experience 
and sympathy of my colleagues, Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster will 
be at your command. The question of an enquiry into banking, too, is one that 

Sir George Schuster is now applying himself to, and he will be glad, if you desire 

it to discuss the matter in greater detail with a delegation of your Chambers, 

“There are other important topics on which I would have said something had 
time and your patience permitted, such as the position of employers and labour 
to which yon, Mr. President, have referred, 1 shall hope to have the opportunity 
of mentioning some of them when I meet the Indian Federated Chambers towards 
the end of this month. 

“In the meantime, gentlemen, 1 wish to offer you all my good wishes for the 
coming year, and an assurance of my continued interest in the welfare and in all 
the activities of your great Association.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Export Duty on Rice 

The Vieeroy’s speech being over the Association proceeded to discuss and pass 
resolutions. At the outset Mr. W. T. Howison of the Buima Chamber moved 
that this Association is convinced that the present export duty on rice falls entirely 
upon the cultivator and recommends to the Government the immediate abolition 
of the duty. 

The resolution was passed. 

Income Tax Act 

Mr. H. G. Cock of Bombay Chamber moved that in the opinion of this 
Association, Section 37 of the Indian Income Tax Act 1922 should be amended 
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so as to make it clear that the powers conferred upon the officers mentioned in 
that Section shall be employed only for the purpose of enabling the said officers 
to make an assessment where any person has failed to furnish a return or for the 
purpose of enabling such officers to check any returns furnished to them ; and 
that in respect of any requisition made under that section, the name of the said 
person shall be given. Further that to remove any doubt as to the power of the 
Income Tax officer under sub-section (4) of Section 22, a similar amendment be 
made to that sub-section. 

SECOND DA Y — 18th DECEMBER rgsS 
Heavy Freight Rates 

Mr. C. S. Wentworth Stanley of the Karachi C hamber moved : “That this 
Association strongly urges on the Government the necessity for a substantial 
reduction in the railway freight rates on cotton from the interior to the ports, which 
never has been revised since the War and the post-war increases were 
imposed.” 

Sir George Rainey was not convinced on the materials placed before the 
Conference that there were any special and urgent reasons for making any 
reduction in railway freight rates on cotton. The case they were considering at 
the moment was totally different rrom the case of coal considered on Monday. 
Nothing had been brought to his notice which left in his mind the impression 
either that, traffic was not moving freely under the existing rates or that if a 
substantial reduction was made, Railways could look forward to a very substantial 
increase of traffic. He undertook that the matter would be examined. 

The resolution was carried. 

Oil Fuel Freights 

Mr. H. G. Cocks ( Bombay ) moved : “That in view of the fact that liquid 
fuel furnace and Diesel oil are largely used in industrial concerns and public 
utility undertakings equivalently with coal, it is reasonable that the railway freight 
on such oil should be reduced correspondingly with any reduction that may be 
made in the freight on coal and coke.” 

Sir George Rainey promised that the matter would be duly considered. The 
resolution was carried. 

Excessive Postage 

Mr. C. H. Elphinston (Calicut) moved : “This Association invites the 
attention of the Government to high rates of postage now current in India. 
Should it not be possible to reduce the inland rates, having regard to the fact that 
the postage from England to India is three half-pence as against two annas from 
India to England, it is strongly urged that Indian rates should be brought into a 
line with English rates. It is further pointed out the minimum foreign postage 
rate from India has been increased from two and half annas to three annas which 
is excessive.” 

Commercial Conventions 

Mr. W. T. Howison (Burma) moved recommending the Government of India 
to enter into and maintain commercial conventions where possible with all foreign 
Governments with which India is not already in treaty relations in order that 
Indian products may nowhere be prejudiced by the absence of most favoured 
nation provisions or by import restrictions and prohibitions which do not affect 
all countries alike. 

Sir George Rainey said that negotiations were in progress at the present 
moment and the matter was being inquired into. The resolution was carried. 

Vegetable Products 

Mr. C. S. Wentworth Stanley (Karachi) moved : “The Association is gravely 
concerned at the agitation at present being conducted in various districts against 
the import and sale of vegetable products and strongly urges that Government 
should take steps to prevent interference with the legitimate trade of undoubted 
advantage to the public. 

Sir George Rainey said the Government of India were fully conscious of the 
necessity of taking such steps as might be necessary to prevent undue interference 
with trade. The resolution was carried. 
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Petty Thefts Nuisance 

On the motion of Mr. Brace (Coimbatore) the following resolution was 
carried :— 

“This Association invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
continued and widespread prevalence of petty thefts and pilferage of cargoes in 
seaports throughout India, in industrial centres, workshops and lailways and are 
of opinion that the Government of India should at once take steps to investigate 
the extent to which the evil has assumed of recent years in India and how far 
special Acts, now in force in certain provinces have been able to cope with the 
situation and finally introduce legislation of cn All-lnclia nature with a view to 
stopping the growing evil. 

British Exploitation 

Sir George Godfrey, on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved the following 
resolution which was adopted unanimously by the delegates present :— 

“This Association claims, on grounds alike of India’s interests and of common 
justice, that the Indian Legislatures should not by legislation or taxation indicating 
discrimination of a racial or communal character, imperil the existence or 
development of, or otherwise cause prejudice to, any commercial or industrial 
interests in India’*. 

The above was a rejoinder to the attack of Indian nationalists. In moving the 
resolution Sir Geerge declared :—It has been becoming steadily more apparent 
during the last two years, that the Indian extreme nationalist movement is not 
wholly a spiritual and idealistic movement. While some of its leaders like Mr. Gandhi 
regard Western commerce and industry as the evil to be fought, and Westerners 
merely as the deluded exponents of the spirit of industrialism, there are others, 
by no means spiritually minded, who have imbibed the industrial spirit and who cast 
envious eyes on the Westerners’ successful ventures. For these men, Swaraj is not 
an end in itself, but appears to be a means by which to expropriate those who have 
through their energy and enterprise created industries and commerce, in order 
that they themselves may enter into the fruits of other men’s labours. 

We have listened for so many years to denunciation of the economic 
exploitation of this country by the British that we think the time has come for some 
reply. We hear so much of the wealth and prosperity of India before the British 
came that we may be permitted perhaps, to examine the basis of that legend. We 
hear so much of the evil that British commerce has done that we may be allowed 
to examine its achievements. 

In the accounts of travellers to India of bygone ages we read much of the 
splendour and beauty of the towns of India, but little of the happiness of the 
peasants. We read of the fine quality of the manufactures, but also of the poor 
pay of skilled craftsmen whose work passed through the hands of so many 
middlemen that only a small fraction of the price reached the producer. I am 
reminded of the artist craftsman of Benares of to-day, serving his Indian 
employer, weaving gorgeous silks from his own design, working with an inherited 
skill, passed on from gneration to generation. The leward of his skill is a little 
less than that of a weaver of grey shirtings in a Bombay Mill, but his forebears 
earned even less. 

We hear to-day of the hardships of the merchant but Mandeslo tells us 
(Oaten p. 182) that the oppression of the Governors was such that a merchant’s 
“only way to keep anything was to appear to have nothing.” We are told to-day 
of the crushing cost of the bureaucracy, but one of the Great Mogul Viceroys 
alone drew as a fixed salary four times the salary of a British Viceroy, in 
addition to his legitimate perquisites and illegitimate peculations. (Oaten p. 152). 
When we read of “whole provinces like deserts, from which the peasants have 
fled on account of the oppression of the Government” (Oaten p. 191), we may 
well ask ourselves whether this is not an Indian politician’s picture of India under 
British rule rather than of India three and a half centuries ago. 

It is of course true that since the British came to India certain industries such 
as handweaving have declined, but that particular result of the Industrial 
Revolution has occurred everywhere. If Lancashire is accused of devastating 
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India, Lancashire has equally devastated the English countryside, and for the 
good or harm done, the Bombay cotton industry must take its share of praise or 
blame—an industry, be it noted which owes its origin not to British but mainly 
created by indigenous enterprise, and all the more praiseworthy for that. This 
great Continent has produced its wonderful men of thought, men of speculation but 
not so many men of action. 

When we learn of the greatness of Aryavarta we wonder that so much was 
left for us to do. When we read with admiration the bold metaphysical 
speculations of Sankaracharya and Ramanuja we wonder that the India which 
produced them should not have produced great experimentalists like Arkwright, 
Crompton or Hargreaves, like Watt, Stephenson or Edison, or great discoverers 
like Newton, Faraday or Curie. 

We are accused of exploiting this country ; we do exploit it, using the word 
in its proper sense. The coal has been here since long before we came, since 
before the Aryans came, since before the Dravidians, even before the aboriginal', 
who dearly have the oldest title to this country. But we—the last of a long 
series of invaders—happened to be the. first to think of making use of the coal. 
The climate and soil of Bengal have always been suitable for growing jute, but we 
invented the machinery for weaving it and first found a commercial use and foreign 
markets for jute sacking. Tea has been a well-known and popular beverage in 
China for centuries, but we first thought of introducing the tea bush and cultivating 
it in the jungles of Assam, and on the foothills of the Himalayas. And orthodox 
Hindus and Mohammedans alike own us a debt of gratitude for introducing them 
a beverage more interesting than water and (unlike most good drinks) forbidden 
neither by the Quran nor by the Shastras. 

No better example than the oil industry could be given of the legitimate and 
natural way that Euiopean industry has established itself for the benefit of the 
country. The existence of oil iu the Venangyaung field and its use as a fuel were 
known long before the British arrived in Upper Burma, but only oil close to the 
surface was used, and it was won by the most crude methods. The mighty 
Burmah Oil Company to-day with its nominal capital of over 660,000,000 sterling 
has not taken wealth away iromthe Barmans. It has found and developed 
untold wealth previously unknown. To this day, close beside the scientific wells 
of the B. O. C. and other companies with bores running down 5,000 and 10,000 
feet, you see the primitive workings of the hereditary twinza/iyoe , whose supposed 
rights have been so scrupulously and meticulously observed by the British 
Government. Nor was the success of the B. O. C. easily won. Owing to the 
obstructive attitude of the King of Burma the first company fioated to work the 
oil field was not a success and it was only through the faith, courage and 
imagination of Mr. Cargili, who bought up the property of the first company, that 
the B. O. C. has been built up from the most modest beginnings, when oil was 
floated down the lrawaddy on rafts, until it is now the largest British oil producting 
company in the world, and has spent innumerable lakhs in seeking oil in India 
proper. 

The stcry of British predominance iu shipping is similar. It is no doubt true 
that at one time Indian shipping formed a large proportion of the shipping on the 
Indian coasts than it does to-day—certainly this would be true if one includes, as 
perhaps one should do, the large tonnage of Indi <n pirates. Even so, however, 

1 atn not prepared to subscribe to the legend of the greatness of Indian shipping 
of recent centuries to the fullest extent. It is curious how the struggle for the 
trade between India and Persia on the one side and the Far East on the other 
was primarily between European nations from the time that Vasco de Gama 
discovered the sea route to India. If there had been keen Indian competition 
the profits would not have been so great as to cause Portugal, Holland and 
England to value the trade so highly Some of our Indian friend.-, draw pictures 
of the shipping weight of India of past days, f the widespread shipbuilding 
industry, but 1 doubt if they are correct in alleging now that they have 
retrogressed. 

But whatever may have been the extent of Indian shipping in the days of 
sails and oars, the invention and introduction of the steamer by the British effected 
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a revolution on the sea, and nations which did not adapt themselves to the new 
industry, for such it was, found themselves left behind in the race. So it was with 
the Chinese, the Spaniards and the Indians. Where to-day are the quinqueremes 
of Nineveh ? The Iraqis who are now ejecting Indians on political considerations 
from posts they are specially qualified to hold, may take another page out of the 
Indian nationalists’ book and blame the Indian lascar for the loss of the maritime 
supremacy Nineveh enjoyed 4,000 years ago. 

I sometimes wonder if the Indian nationalists half a century hence will accuse 
the British of having destroyed the great indigenous industry of the buffalo driver, 
describing how the train and the motor lorry were invented for the express purpose 
of destroying the livelihood of that ancient calling. 

One may understand and indeed respect the point of view of Mr. Gandhi who 
sincerely believes that modern in 'ustrialism, like modern medicine, is in itself an 
evil, as making for “this strange disease of modern life with its sick worry, its 

divided aims, its heads overtaxed, its palsied h arts.” and as fatal to the 

old simplicity of rural India which he values so highly. An we too have our 
reactionaries in Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton who preach much the same doctrine 
of bidding the tide stand still ; but we cannot respect those who envy our industrial 
success so much that they aim at securing the ownership or control of our most 
flourishing concerns. 

There is so much in the Nehru Report that indicates deep thought that I am 
disappointed to find an impossibly weak suggestion bearing on this matter. The 
Nehru Report proposes to confine the franchise to natural-born and naturalized 
Indian subjects. We are to be deprived not only of our communal representation, 
but even of the franchise, and industries are to be owned by nationals only— 
meaning those that have the franchise. 

I am confident that Parliament would never consent to any such disfranchise¬ 
ment of a community so long and honourably connected with this country and its 
advancement. Even if it did, India would be well advised to consider the obvious 
retaliation to which she would be exposed in other countries. 

We say that the policy of discrimination, unreasonable because the greatest 
need of India to-day is further development, more intensive exploitation, and there 
are as yet few signs that either Indian capital or Indian enterprise will or can 
undertake that task. Events of the past two years have most clearly indicated that 
India cannot close her doors to the importation of overseas capital, if she is to 
progress. Confidence is a shy bird, and a policy of expropriation or repudiation 
to which some Asiatic countries and South American Republics have at times shown 
a learning, will effectively destroy India’s credit and good repute. 

Nor are we disposed to rest our argument merely on a plea of expediency. 
We are sometimes accused of using the plea of India’s good to advance our selfish 
interests.’ I do not hesitate to admit that we are deeply concerned with whatever 
affects our pockets—but I do not think it lies in the mouth of the highwayman to 
blame the traveller who does show such concern. In no spirit of truculence, let 
me say that we are not disposed meekly to hand over the rich prizes which we and 
our fathers, with so much risk, expenditure and labour have created and developed 
to the benefit alike of the inhabitants of India, the Indian Exchequer and ourselves. 

By our capital and industry we have placed India a hundred years ahead of 
China, but there is ample room for our commercial and industrial ventures to exist 
alongside those to be set up by Indians. 

This resolution has been considered most thoughtfully from every point of 
view. We hold out the hand of friendship to our Indian co-workers in business. 
We refuse to do anything to harm their chances or to bar the way to their 
advancement, but we expect reciprocity. Wc insist that by deeds and practice we 
stand in the position of Nationals of this great Continent, and we definitely declare 
that while we are ever willing to continue to work on equal terms in a most friendly 
spirit with our Indian commercial friends, we lefusetobe submitted to legislation 
alike to our own and India’s interests. 



The Independence for India League. 

On the eve of the League’s; meeting in Delhi Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru, as 
Convenor, issued the following statement 

“The Independence for India League, as is-wsll-known was started at 
Lucknow at the time when the All-Parties Conference met there. Provisional 
rules were framed and some conditions of membership were also laid down. 
Every one who subscribed to the rules and conditions could join the League. 
Subsequently, Independence Leagues were started in other parts of the country. 
This was a welcome sign that the Independence movement was Strong and 
wide-spread in the country. It is not clear, however, what relation these Pro¬ 
vincial Leagues beat to the organisation started at Lucknow. Only those who 
have actually jo ned the latter ambacceoted its provisional rules and conditions of 
membership can be considered its members. It appears that many of the members 
of the Provincial Leagues have not done so. There are, for instance, definite 
clauses in our provisional rules excluding communalists from joining our League. 
I do not know if such clauses exist in the rules of other Leagues. I gather that 
other Leagues have been formed with the object of affiliating themselves at a 
a ter stage with the organization started at Lucknow. They will be welcome 
it they do so. 

“ For such organisations apparently aim solely at getting the National 
Congress to adhere to Independence resolution and having succeeded in this 
purpose to disband. It is a permanent organisation with a definite policy and 
programme. It will co-operaie with pleasure with all other organizations 
which have the same objects in common with it. But its constitution can only 
be settled by its own members. The meetings of the Independence For India 
League formed at Lucknow which are going to be held in Delhi as has already 
been announced, are open to all members who have already joined it. They 
are not confined to representatives. Members of other Independence Leagues 
are welcome to attend these in an advisory capacity. Some such members 
have already been invited to do so. But only full members of the organization 
Started at Lucknow who have accepted its provisional rules and conditions 
are entitled to determine the constitution and the programme of the League." 


The Delhi Meeting. 

Adordingly the first meeting of Independence for India League was held 
in Delhithe 3RD NOVEMBER 192S. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was elected 
President of the League with Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as General Secretaries. A provisional Central Council of 20 members 
was formed. The members would, in their respective provinces, organise leagues. 
The following were provisionally elected to the Central Council:— 

Bengal—Messrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, Kiran Sanker Roy and Hart 
Kutnar Chakravarlv. 

U. P.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Messrs.Ganesh Sanker Vidayrathi and 

Sriprakash ; 

Behar—Maulana Abdul Ban ; 

Andhra'—Messrs. Sambhamurthi and Viswatiatham ; 

Tamil Nadu—Mr, Satyamuvthi ; 

Bombay—Mr. JamnadaS Mehta ; 

Punjr.b—Mr. Kedarnath Saigal ; 

Karnatak—Mr. Hardikar. 

The rest of the-Council will be filled up later on. 
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It was decided that members of communal organisations would be debarred 
from becoming members of the Independence League. For the present it was 
decided that members of such communal organisations as the Hindu Sabha, 
the Moslem League, the Sikh League and the Justice Party could not be mem- 
bersiof the Independence League. 

A committee consisting of the office-bearers and Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Lala Sankar Lai was appointed to draw up a list of communal organisations 
coming under rule 7 of the Constitution, with instructions to report to the next 
meeting of the League when it meets in Calcutta during Congress time. 

It was also decided that the League would be in touch with the League 
Against Imperialism and send -delegates to the next meeting of the League 
in Paris. There were some formal discussions about the programme. 


Text of the Draft Constitution. 

The Independence for India League met again on the next day and agreed 
upon the following Draft Constitution and Rules :— 

(1) The name of the League shall be Independence for India League, 

(2) The object of the League shall be the achievement of complete indepen¬ 
dence for India and reconstruction of Indian society on a basis of social and 
economic equality. 

(3) Every person (a) who has attained the age of 18 and (b) who believes 
in the object of the League, (c) who is opposed to 11 communalism ’’ of every 
kind and (d) who accept the Constitution and rules of the League and agrees 
to abide by the discipline of the League and (5) who is prepared to work for 
the League to the best of his or her ability may become a member of the League 
provided that it shall be open to the League not to enroll at its discretion 
any person. 

Note:—Communalism means advocacy of political or economic rights 
based on membership of religion, sect, or caste. 

(4) Every member of the League shall also be a member of the Indian 
National Congress. 

(5) Every member of the League shall pay a subscription of Rs. 1 /-per annum 
which shall be sent in its entirety to the General Treasurer of the League. 
Out of Re. 1, 8 annas shall go to headquarters and 8 annas to the province. 
There shall be a tax on income of members at the following rates :—Rs. 50 to 100 
should pay 1 per cent. Rs, 100 upward 2 per cent, up to a maximum of 10 per 
cent, per annum. Out of the taxation 50 per cent to go to the local branch, 2t 
per cent to the provincial branch, and 25 per cent to the All-India branch. 

(6) No member of the League shall advance any claim on behalf of hip 

or group for political or economic right based on membership of religion 
or caste. b 


No Communalism. 

(7) No member of an organisation, which has for its object atta 
political or economic rights based on membership of religion, sect or cs 
be a member or associate of the League. 

(8) The League shall oppose “communalism’' in every wav but_ 

T hen “ considers !t P r °Per and necessary by mutual arra 
between two or more groups or communities. 

shall be an (a) All-India Council of the League, P 
Councils and, (c) local branches in towns and rural areas. 

(10) Local branches may be formed in any town or villa 

Council or "iTs^Execmive 11 Cornm^teTfHp^o'vided'^that* ther^'shaH^ 'not P ^° V1I ^ ClaI 

than one branch for the same area H lnat tnere shali not be more 

<n) Local branches may elect Executive Committees and office borers. 
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TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 
Provincial Council. 

Each I focIl 1 \ran7h n sh a : !iP h Uncil ^ Consist of representatives of local branches. 
C ounciUn ^ommion , >" ve n « h ' t0 * Md representatives to the provincial 
t ku • in Proportion to the number cf members on its rolls according to the 

S:; ng f r r om S ,'; F t r0m 50 V! 50 ° ne representative, from 5, to Lo Pvo represem 
representative. 10 ' 2 °° 1166 re l )resentallves a "d for each additional too one 

tion U of local branched C ? U1 ? cil may frame rules and regulations for the forma- 
thJ 1 UCa branches a «d for the carrying on of the work of the Leatrue in 
theprov'ncecmcerned.proviaed ibat no such rule or act'mty is inconsis'em 

Council oMhe ??=„ genera ,' pollc y 01 the League as interpreted by the All-India 
uricil ot the League and provided further that the All-India Council sb-ill 
have power to suspend or rescind any rule which, in its opinion, isTmproper. 

T, in ? to admit any person to membership of the Leaeue shall 

the All In ,l rQvir, . clal 9 ouacil concerned, subject to the right of appeal to 
All ' Ind,a Council or us Executive Committee. The local branches mav 
ave'fh’ " lake recommendations in this behalf. The Provincial Council shad 
KveC, Ji° Wer t SubjeCt lo ri «ht of appeal to the All-India Council or its 

or associamTas"/!>,im.'?' niember , if - in opinion, such a member 

associate, has (a) joined or is a member of an organisation which has for 

religmn' Met*™'caste‘ bf P‘ d \ tica ! or eban ’ si » ic rights based on membership of 
' sect or caste, or (h) advocates cumnumahsm or icj hrs acted or is 

under Ahe 3 n R n uD f o ny ra a \ ' en au,ll<irity ° 1 ' organisation which desires to keep India 
vis ifJdSdSfcf (4> 3CtS adVe ’ SCly t0thft - !« Po»cy or contra* 

(15). The Provincial Council shall elect an Executive Committee not exceed 
behalf of ,l?e m p et - m ^^ ng th ? office-bearers. This Committee shal ac t on ' 
ni;L?r„ , ' nClal Co , unc, ‘ and >« regard to matters arising undtr two 
confirmati'of di^'Pt'ovinc^a^ Council/ la e ^ againSt SubjeCt to subsequent 

division oi?ovir w i i rbe°a<llLr e d V tm Cial C ° UnCilS [he Indian Nationa ’ Con S« s « 

All-India Council. 

elected Jiv,* p//' Inr i ia , 9 - ouncil , °f rh f Lea K» e shall consist of representatives 
cial CounrU h^ rC ’r nC ' a CoU , DC ' 8 >n the following proportions : Every Prcvin- 
to in iti having 20 or less members to elect two representatives From 20 
to 30 three representatives. For each additional .0 or less one representative 
, representatives of the Provincial Council on the All-India Council thus" 
chosen may co-op, up to 5 members to ,he All-India Council ' thUS 

,h “ sh >" P rovin « s 

or ml / lu " “ »««*«»,„» tl.o P.iiidtn,, on, 

vlce 1 residents as Treasurer, ore or more Secretaries. 

A1, ' I ® <1ia . Council may elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of office beare, and others, provided that the total number shall not exceed 15. 

this cottstftu*ion! 1Inlia C ° UnCi ' may frame rules and regulations to supplement 

(23) The All-India Council shall also have power to amend and alter thin 
constitution but no such change can be made except by a majority of 2 %rds 

lilws 8 present a t the meeting and after due notice of lhe proposed 
change has been sent to all members of the All-fndia Council. proposed 

{24) The All-India Council shall have power to associate the Leaeue with 
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(35) The A!!-India Council shall meet during the Congress week in Decem¬ 
ber at a place where the Indian National Congress holds its sessions and may 
also meet from time to time whenever necessary. 

(26) The All-India Council may convene conferences of the League, 
may be open to all members of the League or to all members of the Provincial 
Councils or to representatives specially elected by local branches in such 
manner or proportion as the All-India Council may lay down. 

(27) The year of the League for payment of subscriptions and keeping of 
accounts shall be from January 1 to December 31. 

Transitory Provisions. 

(j) A general meeting of the members of the League which tdopts this 
constitution shall elect a Provisional All-India Council consisting o twenty five 
members including President, two Secretaries and a Treasurer. 

(2) The Provisional All-India Council shall immediately proceed to organise 
for the formation of local branches and Provincial Councils and for election 
of an All-India Council in accordance with this constitution. 

(3) As soon as an All-India Council has been elected the Secretary of the 
Provincial Council shall fix a suitable date and place and convene a meeting of 
the new Council. The Provincial Council shall thereafter cease function. 

(4) The Provisional All-India Council may appoint provincial organisers 
or provisional Provincial Committees to organise branches of the League. 

(5) The Provisional AH India Council and the Provisional Provincial Com¬ 
mittee shall have powers accorded to elect the All-India Council and Provincial 
Councils respectively in this constitution except that the Provisional All-India 
Council shall not have power to alter the constitution. 



